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FOREWORD. 


Professor Hodivala won the gratitude of all students of Indian 
numismatics by his constructive * Studies in Moghul Numismatics’ based 
on wide reading and collation of original sources and careful reasoning 
from the facts. Those Memoirs have also helped historians to verify, 
correct or supplement the statements of the Persian writers of Indian 
Historj'. 

He has now undertaken tlic more onerous task of annotating Sir 
Hcui’y Elliot’s “History of India as told by its own Historians,” and he 
brings to this the ripest fruits of life-long scholarly studies. In the 
sixty odd j-cars which have elapsed since the last volume appeared, new. 
texts or better manuscripts have been discovered and Indian, European 
and American writers have produced many important works. Professor 
Hodivala has worked through all the new material, selecting or criticising 
and adding his own suggestions whore previous comments do not exist 
or appear unsuitable. Though all these may not prove acceptable, as the 
author himself would be tho first to admit, the book is one which every 
student of Elliot should bo glad to refer to, and its intelligent use will 
prevent the repetition of early errors which are still being copied in 
modern books and articles, 
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PREFACE. 


Elliot and Dowson’s work was published about sixty years ago and 
its value has only grown with the lapse of time. It is still indispensable 
to every serious student of the Muhammadan period of Indian History. 
It is universally quoted, and deservedly too, as an authority of tho first 
class and even regarded by many readers as the very last word on tho 
subject. It is true that several scholars have casually drawn attention to 
its errors and shortcomings, hut these scattered criticisms and casual 
animadversions have had little or no intluencc on the general opinion in 
favour of its infallibility. It has continued to he followed in spite of them 
and it cannot be denied that this universal vogue and reputation has boon 
responsible for misleading many modern authors, the dissemination of 
not a few inexactitudes and the circulation of some false and distorted 
history. It seemed, therefore, necessary in the interests of sound scholar- 
ship, to undertake a systematic and exhaustive review of Us contents and 
rectify its errors of interpretation, as well ns transliteration. The writer has 
ventured to undertake this laborious and difficult task and has, at llic snmo 
lime, availed himself of the opportunity to discuss and elucidate ques- 
tions which were ambiguous or controversial. He has also devoted con- 
siderable attention to the restoration of tho names of persons and the 
identification of toponyms which had been left in obscurity. An attempt 
has been also made to determine the chronology in disputed cases by tho 
application of the week-day tost, where it was available. He ventures to 
think that no ono wlio glances through* these pages will declare that suchi 
a critical and explanatory commentary was uncalled for and he trusts that 
his labours will make it possible for students to make a more intelligent 
and more profitable use of the original work. He lays no claim to he on 
historian. His object has been merely to investigate, ascertain and verify 
facts, to reject statements which wore inaccurate or without adequate 
proof and to place the subject on a sounder critical footing. 

It is seventy years since Dlochmaun remarked that our knowledge 
of tho Muhammadan period of the history of this country was very 
limited and inaccurate in regard to details. It is true that much useful 
work has been done sinco ho wrote, that many original Eources liavo been 
more or less carefully edited and correctly translated, but these pages 
should convince any ono that there is still considerable room for intensive 
critical labour aud research in this field. 

Many points are still so obscure and incomp reHensiblo that there is 
no prospect of arriving at an opinion in regard to them. They have had 
to bo passed over in silence, as it was not possible to say anything useful 
about them. 

But there are other problems which* are not so hopelessly intrftctablo 
aud tho reader will come across in this volume, several attempts to find 
pew answers to questions which have exercised the ingenuity of previous 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

P. 5, Z. 28. (Note on I. 5, 1. 5). 

Our knowledge of the extent of the nneient kingdom of ICarna Suvarna 
is very vggne. It is supposed to have lain west of the Bh'agirathi and to 
have included the modern districts of Hurd wan, Rankura, western Mnrahid- 
nbad and Hiigli. (I. G. XXI. 287). See my Note on IT. BIS, 1. 3 f. f. 

P. 16. Z. 14 f. f. (Note on 1. 15, 1. H). 

In the Murii jtbz-:nhnb, Mas'udi states that the Mi bran of Sind falls 
into the sea about two days* journey from the town of Debal, but in tho 
Kitnbu'i-Tanhih, he declares that the Mihran falls into the sea, at about 
two farsahhs* distance from the town of Debal on the coast of Sind. (Mr. 
C.E. A. \V. Oldham in Tnd. Ant. LX (1931). p. 20). Ho must have borrowed 
the latter statement from Kkurdadbih, while the former assertion had 
been copied from some other author. Neither seems to have been based on 
personal knowledge or observation. In both eases, Mas'udi repeats only 
what lie had heard or read. As the Kiluhv-t-Tnnbih was written about 
twelve years after the Mur it j, the correction may indicate that such was 
his opinion in later life, but that is hardly of any real consequence. 

P. 27, Z. 8 f . f. (Nolo on I. 23, 1. 5 f.f.). 

The name of the man who was sent by Warren Hastings in 1783 on 
a mission to Kabul was Saiyid Ghulam Muhammad. Mughal Beg was the 
surveyor employed by Wilford. 

P. 39. Z. 11. (Note on I. 2S, 1. 10). 

Cunningham’s identification of the deity figured on the coins men- 
tioned on this page and p. 99 with the Multan sun-god is disputed or re- 
jected by later experts. Mr. R. B. Whitehead thinks that it is an Iranian 
deity (Num. Chron. XVII. (1937), pp. •148*452), Dr. llcrzfcld holds that it 
is the Khura or Glory of Khurasan, while Captain Martin supposes it 
to bo a Western Turin god named Shunn. (Num. Supp. XLVT to the 
J.A.S.B., pp. G-7). As the point has no direct bearing on tho subject of tlio 
note and is only a side-issue or incidental illustration, I may leave it 
there. No agreement has been or scorns likely to bo reached also in regard 
to tho reading of the crabbed Pahlavi legend on tho coins alluded to at 
p. 99. It may be, therefore, as well to point out that whatever Hie decipher- 
ment may be, it has little or no connection with tlio proposal to identify 
‘ Jibavln ’ of tho Chach Nama with the Puranic ‘ Samba Deva.’ That sug- 
gestion or conjecture rests on grounds of its own, unconnected with* the 
Pahlavi legend. 

P. 42, Z. 10 f. f. (Note on I. 64, 1. 4 f. f.). 

There is an interesting point of contact here between Allieruni and 
Rajashekhara, in whose Kavyamhnnnsii, the following statement occurs: 

“The country botween the Ganges and the Jumna and from Vina- 
shana [Qovisliaua] to Prayaga is called Antarvedi. The ol&Zcharyas state 
that directions should be laid down in relation to this country. But I, 
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J r — M Yayavarlya, think' that all directions should he 

t n mC f d fron * Mah ° daya (Kanauj) ” (Edit. Dalai and Sbasfcri 
m the Gaikawad Sanslmt Senes, Saptadashodadhjdya , p. 94, 1 . 23). Baja- 

shekhara was the poet-laureate and Guru of Mahfpala, the Pratjhara king 
of Kanauj, who reigned from about 910 to 940 A.C., and that is probably 
the reason for his desire to have the capital of his patron accepted as the 
centre of Jambudwipa. But the fact that Alberuni follows his peculiar 
system, in preference to all others, and makes Qananj the starting-point of 
his itineraries shows that he was acquainted with the Kdvyammansa,and 
probably also with its now lost portion, the Ehumnakosha, to which Baja- 
shekhara refers his readers for further information in regard to the de- 
tails of Indian geography. (Ibid, p. 98, 11. 8-9). It is just possible that 
some, at least, of Alberuni’s Itineraries of the Third Class, that is, those 
relating to ancient landmarks of Hindu geograpliy, are copied from the 
Bhuvandkoshn. The only difference is that the Yojana of the Hindu 
author, whether short or long, is uniformly translated as and equated 
with the Farsakh. This may account for some of the manifest errors in 
the Table of distances. Unfortunately, this explanation cannot be tested, 
as the Bhuvanakosha is not extant. 

P. 44, 1 12 f. f. (Note on 1. 54, 1. 4 1 f.). 

Dr. Fleet who has more recently examined this vexed question in 
the light of all the available evidence, has proved that there were two 
kinds of Yojana and comes to the conclusion that the Short Yojana~& 
JTroshas— 4j^ miles and the Long Yojana=8 Kroshas : =8^ miles. The 

KrosJia, however, was uniform and always measured lj| miles. (J.B.A.S. 


1912, pp. 236-7). 

P. 45 , 1 11 f. f. (Note on 1. 65, 1. 6). 

* Argha-tirtha’ is mentioned as a typical or renowned holy site, and 
bracketed with Varanasi, Prayaga, Kurukshetra or Shriparvata in an in- 
scription dated about 1200 A.C., which has been found at Ablur in Dhar- 
war (Epig. Ind. V.288) and several other epigraphs. In the Gohorwa grant 
of Karnadeva Chedi, ‘ Argha-tirtha ’ is said to have been situated in 
Koshambapattala, or the Kosambi division. Kosambi has been now proved 
to be identical with Kosam, which lies about 30 miles south-west of 
Prayag. (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 187; D. H. N. I. 538, 610 notes). I venture to 
suggest that Alberuni’s ‘Araktirath’ is this ‘Argha-tirtha’ and that it was 
at Piawan, where an inscription of Gangeya Chedi, the father of Karpa, has 
been found. The idea has occurred to me very recently after the perusal 
of a passage in one of Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. Eeports, . The Tons 

river,” he writes, “ is known for the number of its waterfalls. They 

are found from 20 to 30 miles north and north-east of Bewa, where tl e 
river rushes down the Vindhya Hills to join the Ganges near Panasa 
All the principal waterfalls are considered holy by the Hindus and 
pilgrimages are still made to them by devout people. One of these holy 
spots lies in a small valley called Piawan, 6 miles south-east of Kathauia 



P. 93. I 20. -N it w. 1 172. 1 W). 

‘ Mat: corn *.*• am! *iJ. ):?>}': i * arc raid i.i have hf:: tt<rd and " stones 
and arrow; thrown from ii;t* watF of the f<«r* of Multan in another 
pa*- -4*0 of the f'!. :eKr;>rni ap ». TJt»' tt.jrr ! w.v?, ii';c the mangonel, a 
bn;i s *.a. r '.••m-Ming or s. Dowon rajs in the note i!;rrt' f I. -01) 

that ’ dharral: ' mr:::.-- ‘ brta>’.*pht<‘, or dagger ,* but tbit it obviously in- 
applicable to the contest. May not the right reading there air a be *J/ and 
not * (Ibarra’: M 

P. 101. 1. 15. {.Vote on 1. 222. 1. n f.fA 

ThhJorm-i-Ciliuh Frog's Kobe ’j has been identified with Lfmna or 
Ilrrl.i LcrjfjV 1‘nUtrtrif ami the ' PhniwV;' of Iljo* parities. (15. (5. Browne, 
Lecture- on Arabian Medicine, 7-1 Notch He relates five other equally 
quaint or grote-que 'lories of " abnormal parasitic invasion ” and states 
that Micb cures are quite common in tvhat is known ns the Literature 
of Xattiidir — Tales of Womler or Marvels. {Ibid. 7£>-79). The fabricator 
of the passage may have got the idea from some old collection of such 


yarns. 

P. 107, 1 9. (Note on I. 2T>, 1. 12;. 

The MulL-i Finn: Library in Bombay possesses a good Ms. of M'n- 
t urn's Tarikh-i-Sintl, which is staled in the kolophon to ltnvo been trau- 
scribcd on 25th Shawv.ail 10S5 II. This obscure passage is thus_ worded 
in it; jo-* ji jj| t>*l j * £j\ Jj*-« j 
(Folio 4‘J b, 1. 2 f.f.). “And the original draft (or autograph) of that work' 
[the Commentary on the Mislikdl] exists in the library of the writer of 
these pages aud he (tho Maul.ind] had (also) written mnrginal notes on 
many other well-known (or standard) works.” There can be no doubt that 
this is tho real meaning. The library did not belong to an individual 



name'd ‘Masud/ but to Mir M'asum, the ‘Mttsaioicad; M Lc.Wiiov 
or Author of the Tankh-i-Sind. 

P. 112, 1 16 f, f. (Note on 1 248, 1. 6). 

Here again, this manuscript enables us to solve the difficulty. The 
right reading is not or -A but Sabat The sentence is written 
thus : » j y> Ifls-j* of jr* jl Jfc j\ J ^ 

•Vo jA w f oil j< i (Folio 148 b, L 5). They were preparing to lay a 

siege and (covered approaches) is just the word required and which 
would be wrongly read or written as -AH. in the Semitic script. 

P. 115, 1. 13 f. f. (Note on I. 256, l. 4 f. f.). 

This earthquake theory may receive some support from a fact which 
has been unearthed from the Kamilu-t-Taicarikh by Dr. Thomas Oldham 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. XIX, Pt iii. p. 3). Ibn-al- 
Athir has left it on record that in Shawwal.280 H. (December, 893 A.C.) 
a town called ‘ Dabil ’ [Daibal ?] was totally demolished by a terrible 
seismic disturbance, (^Jj) and one hundred and fifty thousand people 
were killed. (Ed. Tornberg, VII. 323; Bulak Ed. VII. 154, II. 8-11). 
This catastrophe may have been connected with the destruction of Aror 
also and the change in the course of the Indus. Unfortunately, there is no 
clue to the situation of the town, the name of which is not quite certain 
and the year does not tally with any of the conjectural dates pnt forward 
by Cunningham, Eaverty, Haig or other authors who have speculated on 
the subject. (I am indebted to Mr. C.E.A.W. Oldham for the information). 
P. 123, l 9 f. f. (Note on 1. 306, 1. 12 f. f.). 

The correct Turki form is, according to M. Blocbet, J-fj’.s, Virmish, 
which signifies Dieu donne or ‘God-given,' and is a participial form of 
Virmak , the root of which is found in Yirdi or Birdi , c. g. Allahvirdi. 
(Histoire des Mongols, Gibb Series, XVII. Pt. 2, Appendix, pp. 61-2). The 
name thus belongs to the Allabdad, Khudadad, Pevadatta or Ishwar- 
datta class. 

P. 128, l 22. (Note on 1 326, 1. 11). 

The year of Muhammad B.iqi Tarkhan's death’, which" is given in 
Malet’s Translation of M'asum’s History as 979 H., is undoubtedly wrong 
and mast be due to some oversight or error, as it is written as 3 *+ * 

*- 3 iy * nine hundred and ninety-three/ in words, in the Mulla Piruz 
Library Ms. (Folio 131 b, 1. 2 f. £.). 

P. 143, h 1. (Note on II. 34, 1. 5). 

Hiuen Tsiang [Tuan Chwang] must be referring here to Bhimastluna, 
otherwise called Takbt-i-Bahai, which is 28 miles north-cast of Peshawar 
and about 10 north-east of Pushkalavali or Hasbtnagar. Nagarkot had 
been sacred to Devi or Bhima, from very early times, because when her 
body was dismembered, the lower part was said to have fallen there; anu 
the head or tongue at Jwatamukhi, according to the PurSpas. (Ain, Tr, 

JI, 313 and Note ; Tiefiienthaler, 1. 107). 



P. 146, l. 12. (Note to II. 34, 1. 5). 

In this connection, it may be worth while to invite attention to a 
passage in a Chandella inscription in which Kokalla Ohedi II is spoken 
of as the Kdlacliuri Chandra, ‘ The Moon of the Kalachuris.’ The sentence 
is translated thus : “ From him (Ganda), there sprang that King Vidya- 

dhara Bhojadeva, together with Kdlachuri Chandra worshipped, 

full of fear, like a pupil, this master of warfare who was lying 

on a couch”. Dr. Hultzscb, who has edited the record, says that this 
‘ Moon of the Kalachuris must be Kokalla Chedi II. (Epig. Ind. 1. 219). 
Dr. H. C. Ray agrees with Dr. Hultzsch (D. H. N. I. 689), and notes that 
“ the silence of the later prashastikaras [about him] clearly shows that his 
[Kokalla II’s] reign did not form a brilliant chapter in the history of the 
Kalachuris.” ( Loc . cit. 771). Is not this silence about an inglorious reign 
satisfactorily accounted for by Kokalla’s disastrous defeat in the trial of 
strength with the Turushkal The prashastikaras habitually preserve a 
discreet silence about all reverses sustained by their heroes or their an- 
cestors. It may be permissible to note that when Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 9) 
calls him ‘ Kul chandar, 3 he may have in mind his Hindu title, * Moon of 
the Kfllochuris.’ 

This important epigraph may also show that Kokalla and Vidyadhara 
Chandella had become allies or confederates at this time. We have little or 
no precise knowledge of the extent and boundaries of either the Chandella 
or the Chedi territories. They were probably more or less interlaced with 
each other, and even if the Chandella possessions intervened between the 
Chedi kingdom and Mahaban, this 1 equal or subordinate alliance ’ between 
the two rulers may provide a sufficient answer to the difficulty and also 
explain why the task of encountering the invader was undertaken or 
assigned by mutual consent to Kokalla II. 

An alternative suggestion is that the reference must be to Kokalla’s 
father, Yuvaraja II., but this does not really affect the argument, as the 
real point is that * Kulchand ’ or ‘ Kulchandar ’ of ‘Utbi and Gardezi 
represents the Chedi ruler of the day. 

P. 169, l. 8. (Note on II. 149, last line). 

A village called Minara or Manara still exists about six miles east 
of Hund (Ohind or Waihind) on the western bank of the Indus. Sbahbaz- 
giri or Kapur-da-giri, which has been identified with ‘Kiri,’ is about 
twenty-five miles north-west of this ‘Manara’. I am indebted to Mr. H.C. 
Srlvastava, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for 
the information. 

P. 175, l. 10 f. f. (Note on II. 176, 1. 18). 

The immediately preceding tale of the ‘ Self-possession of an Indian 
Minister ’ occurs in the Qubits Nama (Bombay Litb., 1325 A.H., pp. 164-5), 
but it is told there of the Khalif Mamun and a Qazi named ‘Abdu-l-Malik 
‘Aqiri. 

P. 192, 1 10. (Note qn II. 270, 1. 6). 



jriv. 

Stomgass states that <y literals means “WHo increases tlie 
offer, or bids more’; hence, auction, auctioneering-room, market” It is 
explained in just the same way in the Miiyyadu-l-Fuzala, an old Persian 
Dictionary compiled by Muhammad Lad in the 15th century. Accord- 
ing to this authority, Manyazid means, “ 4 Is there any one who increases 
the price? It is used in selling goods. Brokers say, ‘Here is one who 
offers ton. Is there any body who will augment it? * When any one bids 
more, they soli the goods to him (Mulla Piruz Library Ms., Polio 179 a). 
P. 192, 1141 {. (Note on II. 270, 1. 6). 

The Futultu-s-Saldtjn was written, not in the 15th', but in the 14th’ 
century about 1350 A.C. It has been published very recently by Dr. A.M. 
Husain. This interesting passage will be found at p. 33, verses 649-652, 
of his Edition. 

P. 210, l. 12. (No to to II. 3 11, 1. 4 f. f.). 

See also Barthold, Turkestan, 389 Note. He states that ‘Toyin’ is 
the name given to the Buddhist priesthood in Mongolia even at the pre- 
sent day. He cites from ‘A wfi, a passage in which that author states that 
“ a Buddhist priest was callod a Toytn in the Khitai language and Sthavira 
in India M. Blochel assures us that Toyin designates the Buddhist priests 
of tlie Uighurs and thinks that it is an alteration of the Sanskrit Tapasvin K 
Ascetic, which becomes Tapassi in Pali. ( Histoire des Mongols , Gibbs 
Trust Series, XVII. 2, p, 313 Note). 

P. 225, l. 12. (Note on II. 351, 1. IS). 

An alternative, if not better, suggestion may he that the Ajar or Ijar 
of Chahad Devamaybe Ichwaro (Iohhchbapuri?), which lies about twenty 
miles north-west of Narwar. It is shown on Constable’s Plate 27, C c. 

P. 232, last line. (Note on II. 370, 1. 7 f. £). 

In the Prdbandha Chintamani, Merutunga calls this man ‘ Vahad’ 
(Text, p. 91, 1. 2 and 128, 1. 1 ; Tr. Tawney, 82, 120), but ' Vagbhata * on p. 
127, 1. f. f. and 141, 1. 10. (Tawney, 120, 134). This indicates that the first 
is only a Prakritic form of the second and that Minbaj is quite correct 
in calling the Raja Bahar and that his Bahar is identical with Vag~ 
Mata of the Hammtra Mahdkdvya. ' Bahad ’ appears to have been a com- 
mon name in those times and a physician of that name is also mentioned 
by Merutunga. (Text, 200, 1. 7 ; Tr. Tawney, 199). 

P, 244, l. 4. (Note on III. 49, 1. 6). 

But as he is repeatedly called 1 Narcak Hindi, Akhurbalc-i-Maisara, 
in the Futuhu-s-Salatin also (pp. 294-5; verses 5649, 5659, 6669), Nanalc 
seems to be correct and may have been his old Hindu name. 

P. 246, l. 12. (Note to III. 69, J. 14). 

As the week-days of both these events are specified in exactly the same 
way in an old Ms. of the Khazainu-l-Futiih, written in 1147 H., which is 
in the Mulla Piruz Library, Bombay, (Folio 5 b, 1. 5 and 6 a, 1, 3), ana 
work oat correctly, the dates may be tab en as reliable. 

P. 249, l 25. (Note ou III. 76, 1. 2). 



I now think that the first 'Bahir Deo’ stands for the name of the 
nod Bhairav and the second for that of the King. The meaning may 
be that the temple was of. i.c, dedicated to Bhairav Dova and the King 
Bahir Dcva (Bahad Neva or Yagbliata) was a devout worshipper of the 
idol and accustomed to implore tlic god's help. 

P. 250. 7. 8. (Note on HI. 76. 1. G f. f.). 

As the year is given as 703 IT. in the M. F. L. Ms. also (Polio 2S b, 
1. 2), the objection loses wliat little force it has. 

P. 250, l 7 f. f. (Note on III. 7 S, 1. 4). 

The 3 *ear is 70S II. in the Ms. also (Polio 33 a, 1. G) and 710 of tho 
Translation must be due to some error. 

P. 280, 7. 15. (Note on III. 2S0, 1. 2). 

If this explanation is correct, the ‘Doaspa’ of ‘Ahiu-d-din must be 
the Bargir of later times. Richardson and Stcingass say that Jfj\ means 
* a horse or paekhorsc.’ In the .1 in also, Bargi or Bar oh' (lit. load-taker) 
is used for the horse and the rider is called B (Tr. I. 13P. 215, 
2G3). This was shortened as Bargir, and came to bo used for the trooper’s 
comrade or for a trooper who did not ride his own horse. ‘Ahiu-d-din 
proposed to pay the Doaspa only one-third as much as the Murattab , be- 
cause tho ' Doaspa ’ did not ride his own horse and a horse was found for 
him, .as Richardson puts it, by some one else. The rule seems to have been 
to give one share cadi for a horse and a man. The Murattab had three 
shares, one for himself and one for each of the horses which he brought. 
The ' Doaspa’ had only one share, viz. that for himself. 

The full pay of the jl/ urattab was really 210 tangos per year or 20 
per month. The figure is given by Baraui as 231, because 6 tangas, or 2A 
per cent ( chihahjak ). were deducted in advance, for Zakat, just as income- 
tax now is, on the salaries of all Government servants. So the Doaspa’s 
78=S0— 21 per cent of 80, or 2. 

P. 282, last line. (Note on III. 2CG. 1. 12). 

There can be little doubt that the Malahi la and Borahs are the 
persons incant. They were called ‘Chiraghkush’ and accused by their 
enemies of incestuous practices. MirzX Haidar Dughlat says that the 
Malhhida or Chiragh Kush practise "the worst form of heathenism in 
the world’’ aud that with them "sexual intercourse (uati) with their 
own kindred is lawful, and enjoyment of it is in no respect dependent on 
marriage; thus, should one have a passion for some body, it is lawful to 
gratify it, be it with sou or mother.” {Tar. Hash. Tr. 213, 217 and 21S 
Note). Erskine quotes this passage and explains that the name of Chiragh- 
hush was given to them from the practice said to exist at their religious 
meetings, where men and women met by night, and where, on the lamp 
being extinguished, indiscriminate indulgence followed ”. (EL B. H. Vol. I. 
287 Note). The ‘ Borahs’ wore a branch of the Malahida and we know that 
they also were stigmatised as ' Chiraghkush ’. Khwafi Khan tells us that 
he was personally acquainted with the Mujtahid and Peshtca of the 



CHraghkusk of XhaSdabad and that ffis name was Mulld Jfvan— 5 fad 
which' clearly indicates that he most have been an Ism aili Borah'. 

M also states that the men put to death by ‘Alau-d-din were 

Almuiian, [ie, the people of Alamut], who knew no difference between 
wife and daughter and that the people of Hindustan called them Bodah 
also in their own tongue.” 

a# ^ 3 Oj }\ oUjli j 

° s y. oh-jx* J*f ij of ^ 

(Futu?!U-s~Saldtin,p. 293, verses 6617-S). 
P. 202, 1 2. (Note on III. 235, 1. 18). 

Ibn Batuta’s account of the assassination-plot is borne out by the 
Futuhu-s-S aldtln (p. 407, verse 7807 sq.). Though the writer does not 
- make any mention of ‘ the clumsy device of the projecting beam*, in the 
* Kushk' and does not enter into details, it is clear that the story was known 
to him and his contemporaries. 

P. 295, l. 5 f. f. (Note on III. 245, footnote). 

But BiraMn, may, after all, be U3ed as the name of a tribe. ‘Isami 
states that when Raziyya and Latuniya [AltuniyaJ recruited an army to 
regain the throne, many men belonging to the warlike tribes in th 030 
regions, Tonwars, Jatus, Khokhars and Birahs gathered around them. 
sji j jjT fl* F ij gt- j, j { Jt of Ji 

X" C-V *7 X Jy7 J3 y *? 

(Fuffliu-s-Salatin, p. 133, verses 2634-5). 

The nearest phonetic approach' is to Parihar , but there arc no Pari- 
har Kajputs in the Punjab. ‘ Parhar * and ‘ Parhar’ are said by Mr. H. A. 
Bose to be the names of certain Jat clans in the Montgomery, Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Multan districts, but he also remarks that if ‘Parhar’ is a 
contraction of ‘ Parihar,’ the Parhar Jats are their only representatives. 

P. 319, l. 28. (Note on III 317, L 14). 

3h the Futiihu-s-Salatin , this folktale is related of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gb’azna and an old woman. The drink offered is the juice of a pome- 
granate (pp. 51-3). 

P. 340, l 17. (Note on III. 377, 1. 5). 

I have ventured to suggest that the Amm-i-Taroib or Tarib was a 
taxon marriages, like tb egtii-Begi of Akbar’s days .Ttii means * marriage.’ 
There was a very similar tax called Lagna-patti under Mahratha tu1c< 

(S. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, p. 560). 

A' tax' called Chhdpa also is mentioned by Dr. Sen, who states that 
it was a stamping duty on cloth'. Imported cloth had to pay a duty of 5 
per cent and locally-made fabrics one of 2% per cent ad valorem (Ibid, 
302). But the Jhaba [Chhappa] mentioned by the Sultan may have been 
levied for stamping weights and measures, 

P. 343, l 11. (Note on HI. 380, 1. 6 f. f.). 

Mr, Hilary Wadding ton, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 



New Debli, bos Kindly informed me that tlie temple of Kalilca near the 
Okhla Railway Station is in a village called Bculapur , (not Bahapur), 
above a mile to the west of the Dchli-Muttra road, between the third and 
'fourth kos minor from Debli. Tko village called Malcha lies on the Ridge, 
about Gi miles from this temple of Kfilika and “ there are a number of 
ruins there, including a hunting-bos in a very fair state of preservation." 
This enables us to fix the spelling of the name which is written in so 
many different ways. The ' hunting bos' must bo the Kushk-i-Shikar of 
Shams. The Kund of Malcha, mentioned by the Sultan, cannot therefore 
be the one near the Kdlika Mandir, but some other tank on the Ridge, 
which was also regarded as holy. Baharpur, where Sultan Jalalu-d-din is 
said to have encamped, is called Bhokal Pdhari by ‘Isami (p. 201, verse 
2928) and also by the T.M. (57, 1. 1). 

P. 348, 1 16 f. f. (Note on III. 404, 1. 7). 

Elsewhere, Yazdi states that the 1 Tumcin of Iiapak Khan ’ and the 
‘ Tiiman of Ulja Bugha Salduz* were ordered to form and post themselves 
on the bank of river to keep guard there (Z.N. Yol. 1. 109, 1. 6). They were 
evidently brigades or divisions, named after some famous heroes of the 
past. 

P. 350, l 3 f. f. (Note on III. 415, 1. 3 f. f.). 

A village called Mai* or * ChaP cannot be found now anywhere in this 
neighbourhood and Raverty is most probably right in taking * Chal ’ as a 
common noun, meaning * lake, swamp, pool of water or Dhdnd .’ He assures 
us that there is such a lake still in the old bed of the Bull, about thirty 
miles south-east of Multan. (Mihran, 281). Yazdi himself, in another pass- 
age, writes thus about it: «*»*>•' sVj j Oljl (z. N. 

II. 58, 1. 3). See also Ibid , 66, last line, where he states ‘ that Timur en- 
camped Jj^ O' 3$ j. ‘on the bank of that lake .’ 4 KuP and 4 ChaP are evi- 
dently synonymous terms. Shah Nawaz is shown, not in Rennell’s Atlas, 
but on the Map given in his Memoir, (Edit. 1792), p, 65. See also Ibid, 
pp. 118-9. 

P. 351, l. 17 f. f. (Note on III. 417, 1. 10 f. f.). 

It is recorded in the Badshah-Ndma of ‘Abdu-l-Hamid, that it rain- 
ed so heavily and incessantly for 36 hours at Thatta and in all the towns 
and places in the vicinity in Rab’i 1. 1047 H, (August, 1637 A.D.), that 
“ many buildings were destroyed and great numbers of men and beasts 
were drowned." (Text, I. ii. 276, 1. 8 f. f.; E.D. VII. 61). 

P. 354, 1 17. (Note on IH. 444, 1. 20). 

Mr. R. B. 'Whitehead assures me that this copper coin is genuine and 
that Mr. John Allan of the British Museum is of the same opinion. A 
gold_coin, weighing 210 grains, struck at Hisar in 801 H. in the name 
of 0\J («c) J.jJl jmVI was published by Dr. 

Boernle in the J.A.S.B. LXVI. 1897, p. 135. Sir Richard Burn, who has 
a duplicate in his cabinet, thinks that it may be genuine. Mr. Allan also 
is not sure that it is a forgery. All that can be said for and against its 



genuineness Eas been very fairly and fully stated by Dr. Hoernle and the 
matter must be left there. Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Allan are strongly inclined 
to think, however, that this Plisar was not the place of that name in India, 
but one of the towns so-called in Central Asia. 

P. 355, l. 1. (Note on III. 449, 1. 10 f. f.). 

The other village mentioned in this paragraph, Mudula (I. 21), which 
was sis Kos from Wazirabad, is Mandaula in pargana Loni. It is shown 
on the Map (facing-p. 194) in Mr. E. T. Atkinson’s Statistical Account of 
the N.W. Provinces (1876), III. Pt. 2. It lies about 16 miles north of Dehli- 
and eight miles south of Katha. (Ibid. 321). 

P. 355, l. 4 f . f. (Note on IIL 452, 1. 13). 

The village of Mansura (1. 11), where Timur Halted on the day before 
he reached Plrozpur, is Mansiiri or Masiiri on the Mirat-Bijnor road 
near Inchauli, about eight miles from Mi rat. (Ibid. 322). 

As Mr. Atkinson agrees with Elliot in holding that Pirozpur lay 
north of Bahsuma, on the Budh Ganga in Hastinapur ta7i$il, Mirat dis- 
trict (Ibid, 588), it seems to be the better opinion. 

P. 371, 1. 15 f. f. (Note on IU. 645, 3. 4). 

The name of Khusrav’s tribe is always written as jL/., Parav , in the 
FutuJiu-s-Salatin (p. 362, verse 6919 ; p. 363, verse 6929 ; p. 380, verse 7186). 
This can be easily read as jl J., Paiear, i.e. Parmar and may lend somo 
support to the old suggestion that Khusrav was some sort of Rajput and 
a Pai'mar. (. Mirat-i-Ahmadi , I. 42, 1. 12; Bird’s Translation in History of 
Gujarat, 167 and Note)! The T. M. (86, 1. 12) and B. (I. 203; Tr. 274) state 
that Khusrav had been captured and enslaved during the conquest of Mal- 
wa, the Rajas of which were Parmars. We know also that ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji had a corps of Parmar Hajibs (Chamberlains or Guards) in his 
service and Amir Khusrav speaks of them thus in his Chapter on the con- 
quest of Dhur Samandar : “ The Malik [Kafur] then ordered somc Hindu 
Parmar hajibs to go along with the two or three ambassadors of the Rai 
[Ladar Deo]. The imperial messengers [i.e. the Parmar Hajibs] ... then 
attacked the Rai with their tongues.” (Test, 148, 1. 4; Tr. 92). 

P. 372, last line. (Note on IH. 561, 1. 3 f. f.). 

‘Isami also calls him ‘ Bhilam’, not ‘Bhim’ (Futuhu-S'Salatin, 226, 
verse 4417 ; 274, verse 628S) and this is undoubtedly the correct form. 

P. 380, l 7 f. f. (Note on HI. 598, 1. 13 f. f.). 

A more satisfactory explanation is perhaps this; Ibn Batutasays else- 
where that there were three cities in Daulatabad. " It is divided,” ho 
writes, "into three sections; one is Dawlatabad proper, and is reserved 
for the Sultan and his tropps; the second is called Ratafia , and the third 
is the citadel tv**]* which is unequalled for its strength and is called Du- 
waygir [Deogiri].” (Gibb. 227). 

Ratafia seems to have been the old Hindu city of the Yadava King3 
and was so called because it was their ‘ camp ’ (Sansk. Kataka). ‘Isami 
also repeatedly speaks of the city as (Kahtaka) and the fort or 



six 

citndrl ns ' Progir \ (p. 226, vcr.'O H16; 227, verso *1-125 ; 4S0, verse 9250). 
I bn Batutn must therefore mean that ‘Puwaygir ’ was the name of the 
QafUi, (fr. citadel, not ’country’), and * ICatnka * that of the old Ilinda 
town. 

P. 3S1, /. 20. (Koto on III. 610. 1. 1). 

These barbarities are mentioned by Ts-imi also, who declares that 
Bnlriu-d-d»n Girslnsp’s shin was stuffed with straw and his flesh cooked 
and given to the elephants. ( Futtih , p. -117, verses 7923-6). 

P. <109, 1. 23. (Note on IV. -15, Footnote 2k 

In the Tiinkhd-Muhanmadi, compiled by Muhammad Bilrimad 
ICh.In in 912 II., it is explicitly stated that " Mi ran Shihrukh wns still 
sitting on the throne, which he had occupied for nearly forty years and 
teas recent fed % the Kings of India as their suzerain.” (Hiou, I. 85). 

P. 437, l 15 f. f. (Note on IV. 217, 1. 17). 

‘ Kinkuta’ must be ‘ Gnngthn ’ near Nurptir (Post Office Guide). 

P. 442, l 11. tNoto on IV. 282, 1. 4). 

’ Dakdaki ' is ’ Pupdngce’, 22 miles <r.st of b’athpur. (Th. 291). 

P. 443, I. 21. (Note on IV. 295, 1. 3). 

Head * Arra ’ for ‘ Kharid.’ Arrah (2SB, 1. 27) lies in Shaliabad dis- 
trict. Kharid is note in D.illii district and lies on the right bank of tho 
Ghoprn, but the Kharid of the days of Babur included the country on both 
banks of the river near Sikandarpur and thence on that river’s left bank’ 
down to the Gnnpcs. (B.N, GG1. G37 Notes). Ballii itself, of which Kharid 
now forms a part is stated to have been formerly in Shihabid district. (I. 
G. VI. 235). It was afterwards transferred to Benares and then to Qlmzipur 
district. (Ibid. 252). It is now a district by itself. 

P. 449, l. 22. (Note on IV. 312, 1. 9). 

Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham who knows the area very well is sure that 
the battle took place near Surajgarh, probably about 5 miles south-west of 
the town. The "earthen embankments ” of which ’Abbas speaks (339,1. IS), 
lie says, "still stand, though much weatherworn.” See his Edition of tho 
Journal of Francis Buchanan (District Bhngalpur), p. 29G, Note 759. 

P. 450, l 13. (Note on IV. 319, 1. 14). 

Sir Bichard Burn informs me that tho correct name is not ‘Dcunru,’ 
but ‘ Daunrui.’ It is shown on the Slap attached to C. EL I. IV. 

P. 450, I. 15. (Note on IV. 350, 1. 9 f.f.). 

This ‘ Nalirkunda,’ or ‘Bharkunda/ (p. 419) is not so easily fixed. Bloch- 
•raann’s description of tho boundaries is neither dear nor free from diffi- 
culties. There is a place called * Bhurkunda ’ in Hazaribagb district. It is 
.a station on tho Gomoh-Sono East Bank Railway Line. 

P. 486, 1. 8. (Note on V. 18, 1. 1G). 

This ’ Jund ’ may bo the same as Chund or * Cliaund,’ (Ch’ainpur in 
Shahabad), mentioned, on IV. 323, 1. 5 f. f. q.v. note. Mr. Oldham who 
holds that opinion, points out that “a main route constantly used by 
armies went across through Slnhabad from Chunar and Benares towards 
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South Bihar. He reinforces the argument by stating that we have no 
evidence of Chirand being of strategic importance in those days. 

P. 486, l. 17 f, f. (Note ou V; 41, 1, 13 f. 1). 

This word is frequently used in the Journal of Peter Mundy also in 
the form ‘ Gawares/ for ‘villagers, rustics, thievish Hindus, robbers or 
rebels’. (Journal, II. .73, and Sir Richard Temple’s Note. 92, ill 120. 
170,172,173). ’ 

P. 493, l 7 £. f. (Note on V. 89, L 11). 

t Sir Eichard Burn points out that the name of the place is spelt as 
‘Baksar’ and not ‘Bagesar’ in the U. P. Gazetteer (1903), (Unao), p.154. 
It is there said to have been so called after the shrine of Bakeshwar Maha- 
'deva, which was founded by Tilokchand’s tenth ancestor, Raja Abbaya 
Chand. Bagheshivar means the ‘ God ‘of Tigers,’ and is an epithet of Maha- 
deva. There is a town called ‘ Bageshwar ’ in Almora district also. (I. G. 
VI. 182). 

P. 497, l 30. (Note on V. 101, 1. 23). ' 

Firishta uses the word j-'.^Kanais, in connection with the destruction 
of Hindu temples in the Vijayanagar territories, by Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 

Olj u lj 3 ^ <s lj ^ (I. 321, 1. 4). Elsewhere, he states that 

‘Alau-d-dm Shah Bahmani raised mosques in the place of old idol temples, 

J which he had destroyed. (I. 333, 1. 3 f.t). , Kaniskt, which 

is another form or doublet of Kanisa , is used by ‘Isami also for a Hindu 
temple (p. 498, verse 9705; p. 63 6, verse 10617). 

P. 511, l 2. (Note on V. 217, 1. 19). 

The name of the place is written as in the Msanu-t-Tawarikh 
of Hasan Shamlu, a History of the early Safavis, written in 1080-1085 
A.H. (Ed. N. O. Seddon, p. 3C9, 1. 8 f.f.). 

P. 512, ‘ l 11 f. f. (Note on V. 227, 1. 2). 

The B. I, text of the T.A, (II. 69, 1. 5 f. f.) inserts a negative in the 
sentence. If it is right, the meaning would be * I have not killed your father 
(done you any irreparable injury). Why then do you pursue me? * 

P. 519, 1. 1. (Note on V. 266, 1. 9). 

I learn from a local authority that Gunachanr is just 31 miles south- 
east of * Jullunder ’ city via Phagwara and Banga or Bunga. 

1 Dihakdar ’ is mentioned again at A. N. III. Tr. 706. Akbar is there 
said to have crossed the Sutlej at Machiwara, halted his army at ‘ Dihak- 
dar ’ and gone on to Ambala by way of Hadiabid, Jalandhar and Sultan- 
pur. Dakdar, Dahakdar or Dardak is really a compound of the names 
of two villages which formerly lay in close proximity to each other, viz. 
one called ‘ Dakha ’ and another named ‘ Dar ’ or ‘ Dhar/ 1 Dabha’ still 
exists and has a Branch Post Office, but * Qar ’ or D.har is now only a 
mound of ruins, a * Tibba ’ or ' Khera \ 

P. 528, 1. 18. (Note on V. 318, 1. 16). . , . 

Abu-1-Fazl states that these bellicose Sannyasis were Kurs ana Va rtf 
$nd Mr. Beveridge’s explanation is that these “ names apparently rep.re- 



sent the Kurus ntid P.indus”. (A. N. Tr. II. 423 note). Sir Wojsdey Haig 
supposes that these devotees were “ accustomed to eelebrato the anniver- 
sary of! the great battle between the heroes of the Maliabharat by a mock 
combat, but that they had arranged that the combat should bo fought in 
earnest on this occasion.” (G. H. I. IV. 95). 

I venture to say that neither of these explanations will bear examina- 
tion. These ‘ICurs (or Gurs) and PuriB* belonged to two rival orders of the 
Dashnami Sauny.isis who were at war with each other in connection witli 
their Dakshina and who have been often known to engage in similarly 
bloody contests. " Shan kar.i char ya had four disciples, each of whom had 
two or more Chelan of his own, whose total number was ten. Their 
names were, Tirtha, Ashrama, Vann, Arapya, Sarasrati, Puri, Blmrati, 
Gin (also Gar or <5ir). Parvata and Sigara. When a Brahman enters 
into any class, he attaches to his own denomination that of the class of 
which he becomes a member, as Tirtha, Puri. Gir, etc.” (II. H. Wilson, 
Religious Sects of the Hindus. Select Works, Ed. Rost, 1. 202 and note). In 
a similar fight between Gosains, and Bairagis which look placo at Hardwar 
in 17G0, eighteen hundred persons are said to have been killed. (I.G. XIII. 
53). An older incident of 1040 A.C. of which the scene was Dwarki is 
recorded in the Dabistan. (Tr. Shea and Troycr, IL 197). 

For Ticffenthalcr’s sarcastic remark, see Bernoulli, 1. 137. 

P, 537, 1 12 f. f. (Koto on V. 369, 1. 5 f. f.). 

' Newta * or * Ncota ’ is correct. I am informed that it is a village 
about seven miles from Sang.incr Railway Station. 

P. 537, 1 . 1 f. f. (Note on V. 370, 1. 11). 

The town which is called Bajuna and said to havo been 12 kos from 
Fathpur (p. 370, 1. 11) is Bajna. It is now in Bhavtpur Stato and shown 
in Constable, 27 C b. 

P. 543, last line. (Note on V. 407, 1. 4). 

There is a town called Lunkaran-nagar in the State of Bikaner (P. 

O. G.). This should demonstrate tho unsoundness of Sir. Beveridge’s deri- 
vation of tho name of tho Raja. 

P. 544, 1 . 17. (Note to V. 407, 1. 7). 

Speaking of Tausen, it may bo worth while to note that Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s statements about “the date of his death having not been recorded 
and of his having continued to sorve in tho court of Jahangir” (Akbar, 
423) are erroneous. Tho death of the Master on loth Ardibihisht of the 
34th year, [26th April 1589], is registered in the Akbar Natna (III. 537, 
Tr. 816). The portrait "of Jahangir’s reign, depicting a court group, 
which is in tho possession of tho Royal Asiatic Society” may be "well 
executed” and of great artistic interest, but it cannot disprove the faot 
of his death having preceded Akbar ’s by sixteen years. 

P. 555, l. 6 f. f. (Note on IV. 451, 1. 13). 

As there are at least five different recensions in Sanskrit of the 
Vetalapanchavinshati, it may be necessary to state that this story is the 



jfoartfi(not tKe thirajin Dr. Emenau's recently publisbYd texi and trans- 
ition of Jambhalabhatta’s recension (pp. 42-46) and is entitled ‘How 
Vtravara saved bis Lord 's life.* 

P. S80, l. 9. (Note on VI. 91, 3. 17). 

- t 1 °>° W ? ink that ifc musfc be Sha5kfl «P«r m Kaporth'ala State. Akbnr 
is stated to have gone ont for banting, and arrived at Snltanpur on the 
bank of the Blah. The Khan-i-Khinan' was summoned from Sirhind. 
where he had gone to pay his respects to Prince Daniyal. (Mamir-i- 
Ralami, E.D. VI. 240).Shaifchupur is about three miles west of Kapartbali, 
which is about twelve miles north-cast of SultSnpnr. 

P. 581, l. 2 f. f, (Note on VI. 201, 1. 6 f. t). 

He is called Vanangp-il Naik Nimbalkar .and Jagpohuo (not Jag pal- 
raoas in Grant Duff) by Kincaid (1. 114). But perhaps both these forms 
are factitious creations of local panegyrists. 

P. 5 90, 1. 16. (Note on VI. 151, 1. 13). 


The origin of this strange and much-misunderstood designation is said 
to Iiave been that Akbar was accustomed to take his bath in a suite of 
rooms, which lay between the Harem and the DiwankhSnn. At first, a few 
only of his most confidential attendants were permitted to see him here. 
The Diwan and the Bakhshi were then granted admission on urgent State 
business and lastly the greater nobles were granted the samo privilege, so 
that many important State affairs came to ba discussed and settled there. 
As Sbah Jahan did not like the name, * Ghusalkhana,' he ordered it to bo 
called ‘ Daulat Khnna-i-Kfias.* ( Badshahnama , I.i, 14S, 1. 3). See also ‘A.S. 
(1. 247), where the same explanation is given and it is said to have been 
called Khilvat Khann also. 

P. 602. (Note on VI. 311, 1. 12). 

° The verse of Mir Kbnsrau'*, which the Imperial diarist quotes, will 
be found in the Qiranu~s-S'adain. 

<» ’lj * j (j*;l * J ^ 

(‘Aligarh Lith. p. 32, 1.7). 

P. 613, l 8. (Note on VI. 36S, L 12). 

This third opinion is held fay Mr. J. L. Dames also. 
u The KarlngH Turks were associated with the Shahs of Khwarissm 
and established a principality in Banna and Kurrarn and were known as 
the Karlugh Ming or Hazara?’ (Soutsma, E.I. Vol. II. 29S). 

P. 656 , 1 12. (Note on VII. 2S9, 1. 7). 

Narayan Shcnvi, an English agent who had been sent to negotiate a 
treaty of peace between the East India Company and flw ruler ofJanj.ra, 
speaks in a letter written from Riigarh on -1th April 1674. of the Sv dt 
Path Kirin’. Sir Jadn Nath Sarkrir, wbobas unearthed the letter, remark 
that “ Khifi Khan is thus proved by contemporary records \loU unreJiam-*. 
as Fath Khan was not an Afghan” (Shivaji, 263 note). d« ^ r • •• 
Banaji,’ Bombay and the Sidis, pp. 11. 1"?. 

P. 675, l 3 f. f. (Note on VII. 503, 1. 3 f. i). 



In John •Burnell’s recently published 1 Account of Bombay in the 
Days of Queen Anne,’ the writer speaks of “ four brass pettcraroes and 
ramtaclcers, fist with’ swivels, which carry an eight-ounce shot ” (p. 69). 
The Editor cites three other examples of the use of the word, and notes 
the suggestion that it may have some connection with Hindi takkar, 
1 striking, impact, knock.’ But may it not be ‘ Ramjaekers ’, or ‘ Ramjackees’ 
— a corruption of Rcimchangi or Ramjanki? 

P. 676. 7. (Note on VII. 612, 1. 14). 

Husainpur is a village in pargana Palwal, about 24 miles north-west 
of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna. Biluchpur, where Muhammad 
Shah had his camp, lies about sis miles north of it. It is, most probably, 
identical with the Biluchpur which is mentioned on VI. 386, 1. 17. Shah- 
pur (611, 1. 27) lies about ten miles south of Biluchpur. (L.M. II. 80, 82). 
P. 694, 7. 3 f. f. (Note on VIII. 196, 1. 14 f. f.). 

The ‘Diwan-i-Tan’ and the * Diwan-i-Khalisa’ are mentioned by Kh'wafi 
Khan also. (E. D. VII. 426). As Dowson has translated the first phrase 
there as ‘Diwan of the person’, it seems necessary to stress the fact that 
* Tan ’ is really the short form of * Tankhwah’, i.e. Cash salaries. (Irvine, 
A. I. M. 89). Manucci tells us that “ the second highest official in the Em- 
pire, (the Wazir being the first), is the Diwan of the Salaries. His duties 
are the receiving of all the revenues of the Empire, the realising of the 
property of deceased persons, and the resuming of the property of all 
those who are removed from the service. He also carries out any altera- 
tions in offices or allowances ”. (Storia. II. 419). Dr. Ibn Hasan says that 
as “ all papers relating to the Tankhwah passed through the hands of this 
minister, he had to keep a list of Mansabdars, a record of revenues col- 
lected and of sureties taken from officials, a Register of branding and 
verification, and the accounts of salaries of all Mansabdars.” (Central 
Structure of the Mughal Empire, 203). 




STUDIES IN INDO-MUSLIM HISTORY, 

BEING 

NOTES ON 

ELLIOT AND DOWSON’S HISTORY OF INDIA, 

AS TOED BY 

ITS OWN HISTORIANS. 


EARLY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS. 


1. 1. 1. 7. Alii Zaidu-l-Hasan of Siraf. 

Siraf has disappeared from all modern maps and its place knows it no 
more. It was situated midway between Bushire on the N.W. and Kish 
on the S.E. “ It was the most important and flourishing port in the 
Persian Gulf in the early days of Arab rule. Its prosperity appears to 
have lasted from the seventh Christian century to the twelfth.” 
(Dames, Tr. Barhosa. I. 80 note). QazvTni compares it to Shiraz and 
Muqaddisi to Baghdad (Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
257-9). It is now represented by Tahiri, Lat. 27°-I0 / N., Long. 52°-12' E. 
which is shown in the Times of India New Pictorial Atlas of the 
World, PI. 63. 

I. 3. 1. 8 from foot. The Balhara is the most eminent of the princes of 

India. 

Elliot’s note on the Balhara (354 infra ) is now out of date. The power 
of the Rajas of Yalabhi, with whom he seeks to identify them, had been 
demolished before the end of the eighth Christian century. The Balharas 
of Sulaiman and Mas'udi were the Rashtrakutas, who styled themselves 
‘Vallabha’ in imitation of their predecessors, the Chalukyas. Govinda 
III Rashtrahuta calls himself Vallabha, Valldbha-Narendra, or Prithivi 
Vallabha. Vallabha-Narendra is identical in meaning with Vallabha- 
Raja , the Prakrit form of which would be Yallaha-Raya or Ballaha-Raya. 
This was corrupted into Balharay or Balhara by the Arabs. Dr. Bhau 
Daji was the first to advance the conjecture and it was endorsed by 
Buhler in Ind. Ant. YI. 64, but the question was really settled only when 
[Sir] R. G. Bhaudarkar explained the true origin in his History of the 
Dekkan (First edit. 1884, p. 50. V ide also Bombay Gazetteer. I; ii. 209 ; 
Fleet, Ibid., 388 note; Y. Smith, Early History of India, Ed. 190S, 
pp. 3S8-9). 

1. 3. 1. 3 from fool. Be gives regular pay to his troops, as the practice 

is among the Arabs. 

This is differently rendered in the Old English Translation which 
was made from Renaudot’s French version in 1733. " This king 
makes magnificent presents after the manner of the Arabs” (p. 15). 
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Mons. Qubriol SWd also in the mar.- recent translation of the 
r tings of Sulaiman and Ain Zaid Hasan interprets the words in 
the same way. Lo Ballmra fait 3es dons genereux eorarae les Arabes .” 
{Voyage du Marchand Suleiman, 1922, p. 47). Thus there is really no 
contradiction between this statement and that to which Dowson draws 
attention in his footnote to p. 7 post . 

I. 3. last line. The coins tohich pass in Ms country are the Tatariya 

dirhams. 

Cunningham identifies the Ta.tariya dirhams with “ the rude silver 
pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian, because they combine Indian 
letters with Sassanian types. They would appear to have been first 
introduced by the Scythian or Tatar princes who ruled in Kabul and 
North-western India, as they are now found throughout the Kabul 

Valley and the Panjab, as well as in Sind, Bajputana and Gujarat 

In weight, they vary from 50 to 68 grs. and in age, they range from tlie 
fifth or sixth century down to the period of Mahmud of Ghazni. They 
are frequently found with the silver pieces of the Brahman kings of 
Kabul, which agrees with the statement of Mas l udi that the Tatariya 
dirhams were current along with other pieces which were stamped at 
Gandhara. The latter I take to be the silver drachmas of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul whose dynasty began to reign about 850 A.D.” (Ancient 
Geography of India, Ed. 187X. pp. 313-14). 

Cunningham’s explanation is certainly more satisfactory than 
Thomas’s fanciful derivations of * Tajtariya ’—from the Tahirides or the 
still more remote Greek ' Stater The only difficulty is that both Sulai- 
man and Mas'udi state that the Ta.tariya dirhams exhibited on their 
surface the year of the reign of the king in whose name they were struck. 
But these Indo-Sassanian or Gadhiya coins bear no inscription what- 
ever, neither name of ruler, nor date. They do not even exhibit an easily 
“ intelligible device ” and it was only after the study of an extensive series 
of specimens that modern numismatists were able to recognise in 
“the apparently meaningless marks, extreme degradations of the 
king’s bust and the fire-altar with attendants, which are the 
characteristic features of the Sassanian coinage.” (Vincent Smith, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I. 233. PI. xxv). The 
derivation of the synonymous designation, Gadhiya, is uncertain. One 
suggestion is that the worn fire-altar was supposed to be an asss head 
and gave rise to the appellation of ‘ Gadhiya Paisa or Ass-money . 
(B.G. I. i. 469 n.). Another connects it with the Gadhwal [Gabadwal, 

or Gardabhila] dynasty of Qanauj. 

L 4. 1. 2. They are dated from Hie year in which the dynasty acquired 

the throne . 

But Mas’udi who has copied the passage from Sulaiman says: 
“The coins' are impressed with the date when their Tang succeeded 
to the throne" (Ei-Masudi’s Historical Encyclopaedia, Tr, Sprenger, 
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3S9). Meynard's rendering is similar: “they bear the date from tlie 
accession of tlie reigning prince” (Tr.in Prairies d' Or. 1.383). In 
tlie old English' version, the passage is translated thus: “They 
bear the year of his [the king's] reign, from the last of the reign 
of his predecessor” (p. 15). The words used by Mas'udi are £*.J* ' a : 
The fact that Sulaiman himself follows up this averment with another to 
the effect that the Bnlharas “ dated their eras from the beginning of 
their kings’ reigns,” shows that this is the right meaning of the words used 
by him. Many of the Rcishtrakuta inscriptions are dated in the regnal 
years of the king occupying the throne at the time, though the Shaka 
era is also used in others. 

1. 4, 1. 15. And their [Balhara] Icings live long , frequently reigning 

for fifty years. 

This happens to be actually true of the Balhara or Itashtrakuta 
kings of the period in which Sulaiman and Mas'udi lived and wrote. 
Amoghnvarslm I reigned from S14 to S77, and his son and successor, 
Krishna II, from S77 to 915 A.O. (Duff, Chronology of India, 300; 
Smith, E. H. I. 387; Bhandarkar in B. 6. 1. ii. 199-203 ; Fleet, Ibid. 
401-415). 

1. 5. 1. 1. The women [of the Jcingdom of Tafak ] are white and the most 

beautiful in India. 

Masudi who has copied the passage into his own work adds these 
words: “They are praised for their beauty in books De Coitu [»IJ !.-■$, 
Ars Amatoria ] and sailors are exceedingly anxious to buy them. They 
are known under the name of Taqinians.” (Sprenger, loc. cit. 390, 
Prairies. I. 383). Yule understood the allusion as applicable to the 
“race now called Kafirs, the beauty of whoso women is still so much 
extolled.” (Cathay and the Way Thither, Ed. Cordier, I. 242 note). 
. Cunningham was disposed to think that the women of the lower hills in 
the Punjab were meant (A.G. 1. 152). But Suleiman’s Tafak [or Taqan] 
was a, small kingdom which covered the modern districts of Sialkot and 
Gujranwala (Imperial Gazetteer ot India, Ed. 1908, XII. 353) and 
the allusion may be to the women of the Gakkhars, who are found in 
these districts and are “ famed for their beauty.” (Erskine, History of 
Babar and Humayun, II. 425). 

The .old kingdom of Taqi which Hiuen Tsiang calls Tseh-lria, Had 
“embraced the whole of the Punjab plains from the Indus to the Beas”, 
(Tr.«Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, T. 165 note; Cunning- 
ham, A. G. I. 148 ; Smith, E. H. I. 327), but it was greatly reduced at 
thiB time and we know that Sankarvarman, the Raja of Kashmir, had 
compelled Alakhana, the Qurjjara king, to cede to him Takkadesha, 
which was a part of his dominions, at some time between 8S3 and 901 A.C. 
( Bajatarangini , Y. 150 ; Duff, C. I. 80). The Takkas were " a powerful 
tribe who were .once undisputed lords of the Punjab and who still -exist 
.as a. numerous agricultural race in the hills between- the Jhelam and.-the 
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Ravi” (A.G. I.152). 

1. S. 1 5. These three states lorder on a kingdom called Rtihmi. 

BIost autll0nties are agreed that this kingdom of Ruhmi was in 
Benged. The elephants, the exceedingly fine muslins, the rhinoceros, 
the Kaudis used. as money, all leave no doubt on that head. 
But the origin of the name has not been satisfactorily elucidated. 
Yule was at one time inclined to trace Rahmi to Rakmaniya, "tho 
name by which Pegu is mentioned in Burmese literature”. (Cathay and 
the Way Thither, Ed. Cordier. I. 243). Afterwards, “he derived it from 
Ramu, which lies half-way between Chittagong and Akydb, a few miles 
east of Cox's Bazar in Arakan” because “ daring the dispute which led to 
the First Burmese War in 1823-4, the governor of Arakan demanded 
from the British the cession of Murshidabad and all the provinces to tho 
east of it, as they were all natural parts of his own kingdom.” (Travels 
of Marco Polo. Tr. II. 100). The great Arabist Lane thought that Ruhmi 
was Sumatra (Trans. Alf Laila, Notes, III. 80). Other authors connect 
it with ‘ Mrohaung’ or ‘Myohaung * (now in Akyab district), one of the 
old capitals of Arakan. 

But Arakan is rarely, if ever, mentioned in Hindu literature or 
history. It was a remote tract inhabited by savages who were beyond tho 
pale of civilization. It is also improbable that a kingdom of the fame and 
magnitude which the Arab travellers ascribe to Ruhmi should have been 
named after an obscure place like Ramu or even after Mrohaung. 
Moreover, it appears clearly from the annals of Ardkdn itself, that the 
sapital of the province in the ninth century was not at Mrohaung, but 
it Dwaravady near the modern Sandoway. It was removed to Mrohaung, 


<Hher north, only in the tenth century, many years after Sulaiman 
,v*ate. (Imp. Gaz. v. 391-2 ; Phayre, History of Arakan.) 

Mas'udi also mentions the kingdom of Bahma and expressly stales that 
“ Rahma is the title for their kings, and generally at the same time, their 
name.” (25 infra). The significance of this cannot be over-emphas'ised. It 
seems to me to furnish the clue to the solution of the riddle. We know 
from the evidence of contemporary inscriptions that Bengal was at this 
time rnled by the Pala dynasty. A chieftain named Gopala, who was a 
devout Buddhist, became king about 740 A.C. He is said to have 
reigned for forty-five years and to have been succeeded 
by Dharmapcila who is certainly known from cpigrapbic evidenco 
to have reigned for, at least, thirty-two years, “ The Tibetan 
historian, Taranath, states that his kingdom extended from the Bay 
of Bengal to Jalandhar in the north and the Vindhyan range in the 
south.” The chronology of the dynasty has not been exactly 
determined, but Dharmapala i3 held by a consensus of competent 
scholars to have been reigning about 810 A.C. (Smith, £. H. I. 867-8; 
Duff, C.I. 75,298). A more recent writer, Mr. B. C. Majmndar, 
bolds that. he reigned from 780 to 812 A.C. (Art on the Chronologj o 
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tlie Pala Kings in J. A. S. B. 1921, ^*5). Mr. 0. V. Vaidya things Ee 
was in power from SOO to 825 (Mediaeval Hindu India, II. 140). 

It seems to mo that * Rabrna ’ which is said by Mas'udi to have been 
the title or name of the king as well as of his kingdom, is to bo explained 
by the fact that the kingdom was described in the original writing to 
which Snlaiman and Mas'udi were indebted for their knowledge, as 
dU«. Tiii s phrase is equivocal and may mean, ‘the kingdom 
of Dharma ’ and also * the king Dharma’. The ' dal ’ was subsequently 
supposed to be a * re ’ and the ‘ re ’ a * wav ’. The phrase was thus misread 
as or * kingdom of Ruhmi \ 

Sulaiman’s account of the Indian kingdoms is, as Yule puts it, " a 
medley of disjointed notes put together at random and the information 
is extremely vague.” His knowledge of India was both “ slight and 
inaccurate and he had no distinct conception of the magnitude of the 
country” (Cathay, I. Introd. ciii). He does not appear to have personally 
known anything of Bengal and he is repeating only what he had heard 
or read in some previous author. This is clear from the expressions, * It 
is said’ and ' It is stated,’ which he prefixes to his averments. It seems 
almost certain that he found the name of the kingdom or the king only in 
some manuscript and read it wrongly as Al-Buhmi instead of ‘Al-Dharmi’ 
or ‘ Al-Dliarma 

Another possible elucidation may be ‘Rangamati’, which would be 
written as by Arabs, and might have been wrongly read as 
(Rajmi) and then ^*>0 (Rahmi). Rangamati (Constable, PI. 29 Co) was the 
old capital of Karna Suvarna and lies 12 miles north of Murshiddbdd in 
Bengal, on the site of an old city called Kurusona-ka-gadh, which is a 
local corruption of Karna Suvarna (J. A. S. B. xxii, 281 ff; lxii. 316-28; 
Ind. Ant. vii. 197; E. H. I. 311 note). The kingdom comprised 
the modern districts of Bhagalpur, etc. and is said by Hiuen Tsiang 
to have been ruled by Sasanka in the 7th century (Beal, loc. cit. I. 
201, II. 210, 212). But this explanation is negatived by the fact that 
Rahmi is written by Sulaiman as well as Mas'udi {Prairies. 1. 384; 
Sprenger, 390) not as with the Arabic * Ha’ but with the Persian. 

In any case, it is clear that if Mas'udi’s statement about ‘Rahma’ 
having been the name of the king, has any meaning or significance, 
the derivations from Rahmaniya, Ramu and Mrohaung must be un- 
tenable and badly off the mark. 

1. 5. 1. 7. He [the king of Ruhmi ] is at toar icitli the Balhara, as he is 

with the king of Jure. 

This also is historically correct. The Palas of Bengal, the 
Rashtrakutas and the Pratiharas of Qanauj were frequently at war with 
one another. Dharmapala of Bengal is known to have conquered Indra- 
raja of Makodaya [t. e. Qanauj— Sulaiman’s kingdom of Jurz] and to have 
given the sovereignty to Chakrayudha about 800 A.C. (Duff. C I. 75; 
Smith, E. H. I. 349 and 367). Chakrayudha is then said to have been 
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dcpriyoa o£ his throne by Nagbhatta, the Gurjjara king oi Qanaoj. 

During the reign of Nagbhatta, the chronic warfare between the 
Gurjjnvas and Rashlrakutas continued, and Govinda IH claims to have 
obtained a victory over his northern rival” (E.H.I. 350; op. Vaidya, 
cil. II. 140, 146). In 91G A.C. Indra III Rashtrakuta captured Qananj, 
bat Mahiprda, the Gurjjara king, afterwards recovered his capital with 
the aid of the Chandel ruler.” (E.H.I. 351-2). 

_ It may be worth while to stress here the fact that no ruler of Pegu 
or Arakan is known to have ever gone to war either with the Rashtrakutas 
or the Gurjjaras of Qananj or vice versa. 

1. 5. h 5 from foot. After this Mngdom [Buhmi] there is another in the 

interior of the country, away from the sea. It is called Kashhin. 

The reading in the corresponding passage of Mas‘udiis cs^ Kaman 
(25 infra, and Prairies. I. 3S8). M. Ferrand proposes to transform 
'Kiishbin’into ‘Lakshmipur’ and to identify it with Lakhimpur in Assam. 
But this is a violent and uncalled-for alteration and Mas'udi’s 
lection indicates that the country referred to is Kamata. The 
addition of a single dot is all that is required. Kamatapur, the capital, Jay 
on the eastern bank of the Darla river, which flows south-west of the 
modern town of Kuch-Bihar and joins the Brahmaputra ndar Bagwah. 
(Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1S73, P t. i. 240). The ruins of the old city still 
strike all beholders with astonishment and are said, by Buchanan, to be 
19 miles in circumference. (Gait, History of Assam, 42). The place is 
marked in Constable’s Atlas, PJ. 29 C b and is about thirty miles 
north of Raugpur. (I. G. XXI. 225). Kamata was the western division 
of ancient Kamarupa, which was itself the western part of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam proper being its middle part and Sadiya 
the eastern. (Cunningham, A. G. 1. 590). 

The chief point noted about the people of the country by Sulairaan, 
as well as by Mas‘udi, i3 that the inhabitants were fair and handsome. 

The beauty and charm of the women of Kamarupa is the subject of 
frequent allusion and admiration in Sanskrit literature. Abul Fazl 
states that the people of Kamarupa, (which he notes is also called Kamta), 
are a good-looking race, (Jin. Tr. Jarrett. II. 117). Shihabu-d-din 
Talish, who took part in Mir Jumla’s illusory conquest of Assam, 
and wrote a contemporary account of it, observes, that “ the women of 
Assam are remarkable for the beauty and delicacy of their features, 
softness of body, fairness of complexion, and the loveliness of their 
hands and feet (Fathiyyai Ifa'iya. Tr. by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkarin 
Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1. 1915, p. 190). 

The identity of this Kashbin or Raman with Kamta in Kamarupa 
is also shown by the fact that Khurdadbih.specifically mentions the king 
of: Qatnrun, *' which is contiguous to China ”, as the seventh of the great 
sovereigns of India,- the other six being the Balhara, the rulers of Tafon, 

Jaba, Jugr, Anaand Rahmi. (13 and 14 infra)^ 
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1. 5, last line. He [ihe king of Kifanj] collects large qiiantities of 

amber. 

What Sulairadn moans, is not ‘ amber’, but ' ambergris.’ Amber is a 
fossilised vegetable production, or resin. It is, as Tavernier puts it,“ the 
congelation of a species of gum”. (Travels, Tr. Ball. II. 137). 
Ambergris consists of the " faeces of the Cachalot or sperm-whale which 
inhabits the Indian Ocean”. (Ibid. 138 note). 

The confusion between ‘amber’ and ‘ambergris’ is of long stand- 
ing. Mr. Dames notes that in Barbosa and other Portuguese writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, ambre means ‘ambergris’ and not 
‘ amber’ and he deplores the fact that Sir Clements Markham should have 
disseminated an ancient error by rendering ambre by ‘amber’ and 
not ‘ambergris’, in his Translation of Garcia d ’Orta’s work on the 
'Drugs and Simples of India’. Garcia states that this ambre is 
of three sorts, white, grey and black, and that it is found in the Maidive 
Islands. The old English factor, Ralph Piteh, also speaks of this sub- 
stance as ‘ ambre’, but meaus ambergris. (Poster, Early English Travels 
in India, 47). 

The word used in tho original Arabic text is _> and it is correctly 
rendered by 1 arabergreese ’ in the old English translation of 1733. 
Sulaiman explicitly states there that 4 ambergreesc’ is obtained in the 
Maidive Islands and is found there in “ lumps of extraordinary bigness ” 
at the “ bottom of the sea.” (loc. cit. 2). Abu Zaid also speaks of a variety of 
‘Ambar or ambergris, which is “ found in the belly of a fish of the whale 
kind.” (Ib. 94; see also Mas'udi, Spronger, 349 ; Prairies. I. 334). 

Qiranj may be Kalinga, the old name of 14 tho region once known as 
the ‘Northern Circars’ on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, extending from 
the Krishna to the Malnnadi. ” (rule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Kling). 
Thornton says (Gazetteer, s. n.) that the ‘ Circars ’ correspond to the 
modern districts of Guntur, Masulipatam, Rajmundry, Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam. But the form ‘ Qiranj ’ bears a greater phonetic resemblance to 
Coringa, an ancient seaport in the Coconada taluk of Godavari district, 
which his 32 miles south-east of Rajmundry. The East India Company 
had a factory here. (I.G. X. 398 ; H. J. s. v. Coringa). The king of Qiranj 
is here said to have been also “ well-provided with elephants’ teeth,” and 
Mas‘udi, too, states (25 infra ) that the country “ produced large numbers 
of elephants.” Hiuen-Tsiang had observed about three hundred years 
before, that Kalinga was noted for its breed of “ tawny wild elephants 
which are much prized by neighbouring provinces”. (Tr. Beal, II. 207). 

I. 6, l. 2. They eat pepper green in this country because it is scarce. 

The meaning of this paradoxical averment seems to be 'that the 
quantity grown in the surrounding parts was not so plentiful that 
the surplus could be dried for purposes of export. Barbosa makes & 
very similar remark about the island of San Lourenpo, (Madagascar). 

“ There is,” he writes, “ ginger in the island, of which they make no use, ■ 
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save to eat it green.” (Travels, Tr. Dames. 1. 25). 

I. 6, l, 4. When the king of Sargndib dies , his corpse is carried on a 
low carriage very near the ground , etc. 

I do not know if this strange custom really existed at any time 
in Ceylon, though it is just what might be expected from the Buddhist 
doctrines of the vanity of all earthly things. The nearest approach to 
a parallel that I can recall is in the Sixth Voyage of Sindbad. It is there 
said of the king of barandib that “ while he is on a march, an of&cer who 
sits before him on an elephant, from time to time, cries oat with a load 
voice, ‘This is the great Monarch, the powerful and tremendous 

Saltan of the Indies This is the crowned Monarch, greater than even 

was Solomon or the great Mahraj.’ After he has pronounced these 
words, another officer who is behind the throne, cries in his turn, ' This 
monarch' who is so great and powerful must die, must die, must du\* 
The first officer then replies, 1 Hail to Him who lives and dies not !’” 

I. 6. 1. 8 from foot. What astonished me teas that he teas not melted by 

the heat of the sun. 

But in the Old English Translation, the sentence is rendered thus: “ I 
was astonished he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of tho sun.” (p. 
32). And M. Ferrand’s much more recent French version is in exact 
agreement with it: “ Je fas etonnS que son mil n’ait pas 6t<5 detruit par 
le chalenr du soleil.” ( lot . cit. 66). The man who stood naked with hist 
face turned towards the sun was one of the sect of Akashamukhis whom 
Hiuen-Tsiang saw at Prayag. “They keep themselves,” he writes, 

“ stretched out in the air from the top of a pillar, with their eyes fixed on 
the sun, and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets.” (Beal. 
loc. cit. L 234). Mr. Crooke tells us that the sect still exists. " They arc 
followers of Shiva and are so called because they keep their face turned 
toward the sky until the neck muscles become rigid, and the head remains 
fixed in that position.” (Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 


vinces, 1. 78). 

1. 8. 1. 1. There is a story concerning a king of Kumar. 

Qnmar is neither the country about Cape Comorin, as Dowson 
imagined, nor Kamarupa, as others have suggested. It is IChmcr, the old 
name of Cambodia or Annam. “The various indications given by tho 
Arab geographers leave, ” states Yule, “no doubt on that head. It was, 
they say, (1) on the continent and facing the direction of Arabia, i.c. 
West. (2) It produced the most valuable kind of aloe-wood. (3) It was 
three days' voyage west of Sanf (Champa or Cochin China) and JO or. 20 
days’ sail fromZibaj” i.e. Sumatra or Java.” (Cathay First h'L 
519, 569 ; H. J. s. v. Comar). Khurdadbih explicitly states that the )am in 
aloe wood was so called because it came from Qamir, n conn ry 
three days' journey from Sanf i. e. Champa. (Text in Journo 
Asiatigue, (1865), p. 291.— Goeje’s Ed. in the Bibliotheca Geographer an 
Ardbicorum , VI. 68, 1. 13; Tr. 49). 
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I. 8 ,1. 6. The inhabitants [of Comar ] abstain from all sorts of wine. 

Here is another parallel from the Arabian Nights. “ From thence we 
made for the island of Comari, where the best species of the aloe grows, 
and whose inhabitants submit themselves to a law not to drink wine.” 
(Sindbad’s Fifth Voyage). 

I. 8. 1 7 from foot. The Tcing [of Zabaj] and his warriors all carried 
tooth brushes and cleaned their teeth several times a day. 

This incidental reference to a characteristic trait of Hindu manners 
is noteworthy. Contrasting Chinese manners with those of the people of 
India, Sulaiman notes that “ the Indians wash and clean, not only their 
mouths with tooth brushes and water, but the whole body, before they eat, 
while the Chinese have neither of these customs.” (Old English Trans. 36). 
Hiuen-Tsiang also was struck by the novelty of the practice, as he had 
not witnessed it in his own country, and writes, “ After eating, they 
[the people of India] cleanse their teeth with a willow-stick and wash their 
hands and mouth.” (Beal, I. 77). The people of Zabaj (Sumatra) had 
Indian affinities and appear, in fact, to have been colonists from India. 
Those of Qumar [Khmer] were offshoots of the Yellow Race. The two 
peoples had carried their national customs to the country of their 
adoption. 

M. Gabriel Ferrand has recently suggested, in the light of certain 
inscriptions, that this Maharaj was the king of Sumatra, and not of Java, 
and that this invasion of Khmer actually took place, at some time in 
the 8th century in the reign of Jayavarman II, r. 724-791 A.C., or that 
of his predecessor. ( Journal Asiatique, 1932, p. 275 and note). 

I. 9. 7. 8 from foot. All those who eat the rice are obliged, when the 
Icing fties or is slain, to burn themselves to the very last man. 

This custom seems to have prevailed all over India and was not 
confined, as Beinaud asserts, to the Nairs. Mas'udi, who has copied the 
statement, adds that the men who thus killed themselves immediately after 
the death of their king were called *.>?=* the singular of which is 
and that this word signifies “ Sincere friends of the deceased, who die 
with his death and live with his life.” ( Prairies , II. 87). He does not, 
however, mention the rice-eating ceremony. There are several curious 
references to this strange institution in Hindu as well as Muhammadan 
literature. 

Bapa informs us that when Prabhakar Vardhana, the father of 
Harsha of Qanauj died (c. 605 A.C.), his physician and several of his 
ministers and servants burnt themselves with him ( Harsha Charita , 
Tr. Thomas and Cowell, 161). The usage is mentioned also in Dandin’s 
Dasha Kumar Charita ( Pttrva Pithilca, Ucchvas 4. stib initio). 
"When Viradhavala Vaghela died (123S A.C.), “one hundred and 
eighty-two of his servants passed with their lord to the flames and 
Tejahpal, his minister; had to interpose a military force to prevent 

further sacrifices”.. (Forbes, Kas Mala, Oxford University Press Reprint. 
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I. 251 ; B. G. I. Pt, i. 203). 

The voluntary immolation of the intimate associates of Indian kings 
is also mentioned in the Id tab al Fihrist of Abul Faraj Mohammad bin 
Tshiq (written in 377 H. 9S7 A.C). He states that “ there is in India a 
sect called Al-IUhmaryna They .are the partisans of kings, and 

it is a part o£ their law in thoir religion to aid kings. They say God the 

Creator has made them kings and if we are slain in their service, 

we go to Paradise”. (Tr. by Rehatsek in J.B.B.R.A.S. XIV. • 50). 
Rchalselc suggested, following Brokhatis and Remaud, thatthe name mnst 
be liajpulriyah, * sons of kings’, but my submission is that the correct 
restoration is Rajamailraiha, ‘friends of the king’, “sincere friends 
who died with his death, and lived with his life,” as Mas udi puts it. The 
author of the (c. 1013 A. 0.) ‘Book of the Marvels of Hind’, 

(TA vre dcs Merveillcs dt VInde, Ed. Van dor Lith and Marcel Devic, 
115 and 118) also refers to the practice, Amir Khusrau also, has left it 
on record that when Harpala Deva, the son-in-law of Rama Deva of 
Devgiri, was flayed alive by the orders of Qutbuddin Mubarak, "the 
Hdlitcs who had accompanied him out of regard and fought by his side, 
also afforded food for the flames of the infernal regions.” {Nuh Sipihr in 
E. D. III. oG4). At a still later date, Barbosa observes that “ when the 
king of Nnrsynga [Vijayanagar] dies, not only four or five hundred 
women, but many men who are his intimates are also burnt with him.” 
(Tr. Dames, I. 217). Lastly, Abul Fazl says in the Atn-i-AJebari that 
when the king of Assam dies, his principal attendants of both sexes 
voluntarily bury themselves in his grave. (Tr. Jarrett. II. 118). 

1. 10. 1. 15 from foot. There is a numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib 
1 and people of other religions , especially Manichaeans . 

There is no specific reference to Manichaeans here. The word used 
is *iy (Old English Trans, p. 84), which is applied very loosely to 
Dualists in general, i.e. to all persons who believe in Two Principles or 
Personalities and not to Manichaeans only. Mas'udi reckons among the 
* Sanawiya * the followers of Manes, Marcion, Bardesanes, Mazdak, etc. 
(Sprenger, 228 and note = Prairies , I. 200). An identical statement 
occurs in the Fihrist of Ishaq-al-nadim (Nicholson, History of Arabic 
Literature, 364). 

Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, who wrote about 547 A.C. a geographical 
treatise, entitled the ‘Christian Topography,’ says of the island of 
Taprobane or Siedliba [Sinhaldvipa] that it was ‘ a great mart for the 
people of those parts and that it had a church of Persian Christians 
who had settled there, a Presbyter who was appointed from Persia and a 
Deacon and a complete ecclesiastical ritual.” (Tr. McCrindle, Hakluyt 
Society, 365). The men referred to by Cosmas were not Manichaeans bat 
Nestorian Christians from Persia. The Nestorians are included in the 
Sanawlya or Dualists, by Shahrastani and other Arab writers, because 
though they “believed in the divinity and humanity of Christ,- they 
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denied their union in a single self-conscious personality. As the 
personality was thus broken up by them into a duality, they were called 
Dualists.” There can bo little doubt that Abii Zaid’s Sanaiciya 
were Persian or Syrian Christians of the Nestorian persuasion, not 
Mauichacans. Tho old Christian communities which had settled at Quilon, 
Eottayam, St. Thomas’s Mount and other places in Southern India, so 
early as the sixth century, all belonged to this Syrian or Nestorian 
Church (Smith, E. H. I. 221-2. Rae, the Syrian Church in India, passim ; 
Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam. Ill, 903.) Their descendants still 
constitute a progressive and influential community in Travancore. 

1. 10, 7. 13 from foot Great licentiousness prevails in this country 
[Sarandib] among the icomen as icell as the men. 

This is most probably an old voyagers’ canard. Yule tells us that 
the custom of getting wives and daughters prostituted by strangers is 
attributed by old European travellers to various peoples. Marco Polo 
ascribes it to a province of Tibet. (Travels, Tr, Yule, I 210; 212; II. 
530), Yarthema to the people of Tenasserim (Tr. Badger, 202), Richard 
to the inhabitants of Arakfin (Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, IX. 760-1), Linschoten to those of Pegu and Tenasserim (Ed. 
Burnell and Tiele. I. 9S), Bernier to certain remote districts in the 
Himalayas, and Captain Wood and others to the Hazaras. (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, 129). Yule remarks (Tr. Marco Polo, II, 56-7 
notes) that some at least of these asseverations are mere travellers’ tales 
and totally unworthy of credit. 

However that may be, this scandalous imputation of lubricity to 
Ceylon’s womankind is found in Manucci also. He states that it was 
"the custom of the country and that they held it a great honour to 
entertain Portuguese soldiers and even friars in this way”. (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine, IV. 152). And Robert Knox had, some years before, preferred 
the same charge against the people of the island. " When intimate friends 
or great men chance to lodge at their houses, they will send their wives 
or daughters to bear them company in their chamber.... They do not 
matter or regard, whether their wives, at the first marriage, be maids or 
not; and for a small reward, the mother will bring her daughter, being 
a maiden, unto those that do desire her.” (Historical Relation of the 
Island of Ceylon, Ed. 16S1, p. 92; Ed. of 1817, pp. 1S6-7). 

1. 11. 7. 5. The Indian aloes called al Kamruni from Kdmrun, the name 


of the country in tchich it grotes. 

It is not easy to say whether this ' Eamruni ’ relates to KHmer. 
(Cambodia] or Kamarupa [Assam]. “ The fine eagle-wood of Champ* ~ 
[Cochin-China] and Khmer [Cambodia],” writes Yule, “i« tbe T fT' 
disease i n a leguminous tree, the Aloexylon Agallochw<*f^J^ 
inferior kind, though of the same aromatic properties, 
an entirely different order [Aquilariaceie], Aquilaria AS* Cordis- "l£ 

m found as far north as Sylhet.” (Trans. lAarco 'I >0 ^ 0 ' 
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272). Tie first is the variety called Qumari (p. 8 ante), from Khm er, 
the old name of Cambodia, the second, is the Kamruni of Idrisi. Bat the 
two varieties are often' confounded by Oriental writers on account of the 
phonetic resemblance between Qumari, Qamrui, Kamruni and ‘Kamrupi.’ 
The Kamarupi aloe-wood is that which Ahul Fazl refers to, when he says 
that the daraJchrt J ud exists in the hills of Sylhet. (Ain, Text. I. 391, 
Tr. Jarrett, II. 125). 

Abu Zaid’s 4 Kamruni ’ aloe-wood may be the product from Khmer, as 
Mas‘udi who has borrowed the passage speaks of it as ‘Qumari.’ (Spren- 
ger, 384; Prairies. I, 376), and both these authors lay stress upon its 
having been of the * finest ’ and most expensive variety. But Abu Zaid’s 
spelling may point to the Assam variety. 

Qazvini quotes, from the spurious work attributed to Misar bin 
Muhalhil, a passage in which Saimuri aloes or aloe-wood from Saimur is 
mentioned, but ‘Saimuri’ must be an error of transcription for Qumari. 

1 . 13 , 1:7. The other sovereigns of this country are those of 3 aba, Tafan, 
Juzr, Ghanah. The king of Zabaj is called Alfikat. 

The fourth name is written as , & and (1. 17 infra). Ooeje in 
his edition of Kkurdadbih reads Ghaba (Text, 16, 1. 11, Tr. 13; 67, 1. 7. 
Tr. 47). T have shown in another note that Khurdadbih is referring to the 
king of the i.e. the Pandya ruler of Madura, Mabar or the 
Coromandel coast. Goeje reads the name of the king of Java as and 
explains it, on the authority of Kern, as Pali- jab, or Jdvapati, Lord of 
Java (Tr. 13 note). 

1 . 13 . 1. 11 . The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful 

and wine as unlawful. 

The word in the text is which means illicit sexual intercourse of 
any kind, i.e. fornication and adultery, but also prostitution. It is in 
this last sense that it is used here. Masudi notes with surprise that *0 
was recognised and regulated by law in China and that the State derived 
a revenue from the women who lived such - disorderly lives. Both' 
Sprenger (lc. 317) and Meynard (1. 296) render^ here by “ prostitution.” 

As regards the punishment of adultery by the Hindus, the older 
traveller, Sulaiman notes that “ if any man in the Indies runs away with 
a woman and abuses her body, they kill both him and the woman, unless 
it can be proved that she was forced, when the man only is punished.” 
(Old Eng. Trans 34). On the other hand, Abu Zaid, remarks in his 
* Supplement’, that " in the Cans or Inns, which the Indians build for 

the accommodation of travellers, they settle public women who 

expose themselves to travellers and the Indians number this among their 

meritorious deeds.” (Ib. 87-8). ' 

But Alberuni p.uts the matter in truer perspective thus : People tmn J£ • 
with regard to harlotry that it is allowed with them (the Hindus].. -fc 
reality, the matter is not as people think, but it is rather this that mo 
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Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. The fault, however, 

in this lies with the kings and not the nation The kings make them 

[the women who sing, dance and play in the temples] an attraction for 
their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other than 
financial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the business, 
... .they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to spend 
on the army”. (India, Tr. Sachau. II. 157). Other Arab authors too, 
refer to this 1 sacred prostitution —the custom of maintaining troops of 
dancing-girls dedicated to the worship of the Hindu deities, which still 
prevails in Southern India. Hiucn Tsiang also was struck by it. (Beal, 
op. cit. II. 274). 

1. 13. 1. 17. The elephants are generally about nine cubits high, except 
those of ' Anab , which are ten and eleven cubits. 

The word for ‘ cubits ’is which is generally taken to be equiva- 
lent to 24 fingers, i.e. about 18 inches. (Cunningham, A.G.I. 575). 

Nine cubits would therefore work out at about thirteen feet and a half 
—which is a gross overstatement. Sir J. E. Tcnnent animadverts upon 
the extravagant estimates of elephants’ heights which were current in 
Ceylon in his own day (c. 1860) and declares that out of eleven hun- 
dred measured by him, not one reached eleven feet. (Wild Elephant and the 
Method of Capturing it in Ceylon, 30. See also his Account of Ceylon, II. 
290-1). Some older European travellers also, c. g. Coryat and Terry, speak 
of elephants thirteen and fifteen feet high. (E. T. I. 247 and 304). Manucci 
characteristically goes one better and states that the captain of Shah 
Jahan’s elephants was 12 cubits, i.e. 18 feet (!) in height. (Storia do 
Mogor. Tr, Irvine. II, 10,127). But Jahangir nails the fib to the counter. 
He tells us, that the two tallest elephants in his stables measured 4$ and 
4 7/32 Uahi gaz ( Ttizuk , Test. 234, 1. 12 ff = Rogers’ Tr. H. 18), i.e. 
eleven feet or a little more at 31 inches to the gaz. See also Baburnama, 
Tr. A. Beveridge, Tr. 488-9. The Enclyclopaedia Britannica also states 
that “ African elephants somewhat exceed in height the Asiatic species, 
but even they never stand more than eleven feet high at the shoulders.” 
The largest African elephant in modern times— Barnum’s Jumbo the 
Great — stood ten feet nine inches, the largest Ceylon elephant Wal-aliya 
ten feet, ten and a half inches. (Ninth Edit. VIII, 124). 

'Anab’ is undoubtedly wrong and Meynard has ‘Aghbab.’ Goeje also 
reads vV® 1 (67. 1. 3j Tr. 47). Mas udi calls them yUVl c»l>'l*li. {prairies. I. 
208), but the right reading must be , the plural of v® Estuary. 
Alb er uni says there is a great near Dravara (66 infra) and explains 

that “ a V* is not formed, as a gulf (jj~) is, by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent, but by an expanse of flowing water, which is changed there 
into standing water and is connected with the ocean.” (India, Tr. Sachau, 
I.. 208, Text, 102, 1. 18). Mas'udi also states that the Aghiab extend 
towards the 'island of Serendlb (22 infra). These estuaries must have been. 
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what thc‘ Portuguese writers called the Costa da Fnsiada, that is, “the 
Indian coast line beginning from Point Calimerc and reaching as far as 
Tuticoriu” (Manucci, Storia, Tr. Irvine. III. 237 note). The Dutch also 
applied this term to the southern boundary of Bamnad and the coast 
line of Pallet Gulf or the Gulf of Manaar or to both.” (lb, IV. £49 note). 
The elephants of the AgJihnb were probably the same as those of M'abar 
(the Commando) Coast), which were noted for their extraordinary height 
and bulk and arc described as the largest in India by Amir Khusrau 
(15. D. III. 86). 

I, 14,7. 8. From Zdranj , capital of Sijistan, to Multan, two months’ 

journey. 

Zaranj or Shahr-i-Sistau is now represented by the ruins at Zahidan. 
Lat. 3 0°-55' N. Long. 61 -32 / E. (G. P. Tate, Frontiers of Baluchistan, 229, 
246). The ruins cover on enormous area to the east of Nasratabad— the 
present capital, which is itself a short distance south-west of the old town 
which was destroyed by Timur. (Holdich, Q. 1. 203). The ancient town lay 
along the old bed of ono of the chief canals from the Helmand, which has 
now become dry. (Le Strange, L. E. C., 335 note). Zaranj is, most pro- 
bably, the name from which ‘Drangiana/ the Greek designation of 
the province, afterwards called Sistan, was derived. 

I. 14, l. 17. Vandan, Mandat , Salman, Sairasb, Karaj , Bumla. 

Kuli, Kanauj, Bariih. 

In the new edition of Khurdadbih, Goeje reads several of the names 
differently. His. MS. has Saicandra instead of Vandan, Bailamdn 
[Bhllnnl] for Salman, Sarasht for Sairasb, [Saurashtra] Marmad, for 
‘Buraia’ and Dahnaj for ‘.Kanauj’ (57, 1. 2; Tr.38). There is a Dhinoj, 
nine miles from Mehsana in North Gujarat, but Dahnaj is most probably 
correct. It is mentioned by Bilidari also, (126 infra-, Murgotten’s Trans. 
227) and seems to be identical with the Dahanjur or Kahanjfir of 
Alberuui (61 infra), i.e. Bander near Surat. See my note on 61, 1. 9 
infra). 

1. 14, 1 4 from foot, The island of Kharak lies fifty parasangs 

from Obolla, 

Obolla occupied the present site of Basra (Gibb, Ibn Ba.tuta, 
Notes 34S). Kharak was a port of call for ships sailing from Basra to 
Kish and India. Vaqut says its soil was very fertile. It lies 30 miles N. 

W. of Bushire. (L. IS. 0. 266; Curzon, Persia. II. 4034). It is in Lat. 

29* N.; Long. 50* E. . 

1, 14. h 3 from foot. It [ Kharak ) produces wheat, palm trees and vines . 

Throughout this paragraph, the word which is translated as wheat 
is (W' e in the French version), which signifies corn or cereals in 
general and not wheat in particular. The Arabic word for ' wheat' is 
froment, in Meynard’s rendering. In this part of his work, is used by 
Khurdadbih.only on one occasion and that is in connection with ;the. 
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products of Kilakdyan and Kan jo. ( Journal Asiattque , 1865, text, 61-2; 
Tr. 2S3-4 = Gocjc, 63, 1. 7). 

1. 14, l. 2 from foot. The island of Lafat is at a distance of eighty 

parasangs from Khar ah. 

The name is spelt variously as Lafet, Laban, Labin, Labet and Lawan. 
Yaqut (Meynard, Bid. Gcogr. de la Perse, s. v. Lafet) and Mas'udi 
(Sprenger, 2GS,=Prairies. 1. 240) state that Lafat was known also as the 
island of Bani Kawan, but this must admit of doubt, as Khurdadbih dis- 
tinguishes between the two. He speaks of Ibn Kawan separately 
(p. 15, 1. S infra) and locates it at thirty-nine [7+7 + 7 + 18] parasangs' 
distance from this Lafat. Le Strange thinks that Lafat or Lawan must 
be the island of Shaikh Shu'ayb which lies to the west of Kays or Kish. 
He declares that Bani Kawan is “ the great island lying at the narrows of 
the Gulf, which is now known as ‘Kishm’ and also as the ‘ Long Island’ and 
is the largest island in the Gulf.” (L. E. C. 261 ; see also Dames, Tr. Barbosa. 
I. Sl-2. Yule, Hobson Jobson. s. v. Kislim). Quatremdre’s identifica- 
tion of this Lafat with the Isle of Kenn is untenable, because Morier 
assures us that the ‘ Isle of Kenn’ is called * Gheis ’or 1 Kish ’ by the natives. 
(Second Journey to Persia, 31). Kenn [or Kish] and Ibn Kawan [or 
Kishm] are quite distinct. They have been confused with each other only 
on account of the similarity of the names in sound. Kish is separately 
mentioned by Khurdadbih (p. 15, 1. 5). According to Lord Curzon, one of the 
largest of the seventy villages in the great island of Kishm [or Ibn Kawan] 
is called Laft. (Persia, II. 410). Unfortunately, the reading is not at 
all certain. Goeje reads ‘Lawan’ or ‘Laban’ (Text, 61, 1. 16; Tr. 42). 
Now OljV and may be errors for or Ojk and we thus return to 
[Ibn] Kawan. It seems that Mas'udi and Yaqut are right and that 
Khurdadbih has made some mistake either in regard to the name of 
Lafat, Labat or Labin or to its situation. 

I. 15 , 1. 1. From Lafat to the island of Abriin are seven parasangs. 

Le Strange supposes Abrun to be the modern Hindarabi, which 
with Chin or Khyn [Kirin], lies near Qays or Kish (L. E. 0. 261), but 
Dames thinks that it must be Gamrun or Gombroon, i.e. Bandar ‘Abbas. 
Both are agreed that Armun (1. 11) is the island of Jerun and Goeje reads 
it as jy Jl (62, 1. 5). Old Ormuz was on the mainland, but Fete Ormuz was 
founded on the island of [Armun or] Jerun about 715 H. 1315 A.O. on 
account of the constant incursions of the Tatar hordes (L. E. C. 319). 
Jerun island is only 12 miles west-ward of Old Ormuz and about 5 miles 
from the shore. (Yule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Ormus). 

1. 15, Z. 9. The inhabitants [of Ibn Katcan ] are heretics of the sect of the 

Ibasites. 

The Ibazites are “the remnants of an important Puritanical sect 
of the first Islamic century, known as the Khawarij or Dissenters. 
Their only existing communities are now found in Oman, Zanzibar and 
the M’zab district in Southern Algeria.” (Gibb, Ibn Batuta, 379). 
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“ They derive tEeir name from ‘Abdulla bin IbadE *Eo flourished about 
744-749 A. C. These sectaries rejected the Khilafat of 'Usman and ‘All 
and asserted the right of True Believers, to elect and depose Imams. 
The sect is still powerful in Oman, and the Imams of the Ibadites have 
been usually temporal rulers also of Oman/” (E. 0. Boss, art. On the 
Imams of Oman in J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), Pt. i. 1S9-90). They 
also “ profess some extraordinary doctrines, one of which is, that if a 
man commits a Kabira or great sin, he is an infidel and not a believer at 
all”. (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. Ibaziya; Houtsma, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, II. 266, s. v. Ibadiya) . ' 

I. 15, Z. 11. From Armitn to Narmasira is seven days’ journey. From 
Narmasira to Debal is eight days’ journey. 

Goeje reads this very differently. His MS. has 1.4* * Thara * instead 
of ‘Narmasira’ and he suggests that Thara must be meant for Tiz in 
Makran. (Tr. 42 and note). In his Edition, ( Bibliotheca Geographorum 
AraUcorum, Vol. VI), the sentence is written thus: 

(62, l. 6) fhl V 1 *** O'** 3 * * fh| <**• Z j ** 4 tjl* ill** 

Clearly, •jr * 4 is not part of the name, Narmasira, but a common 
noun signifying ‘ journey ’ and ‘ Narmasira ’ must be rejected. Moreover, 
Narmasira could not have been only eight days’ journey from Debal. 
Debal is in Lat. 24°-30 / N. Long. 67°-50 / E.. Nurmanshlr is in Lot. 28°- 
30' N. Long. 56°-30 / E. It is shown in the New Pictorial Atla?, PJ. 63. 
The two places are four degrees of Latitude and eleven of Longitude 
apart from each other and the distance between them must be at least $50 
miles. Goeje’s proposed identification, Tiz, also seems hardly tenable. Tiz 
is in Lat. 25°-0 N. Long. 60°-40' E, at a distance of, at least, five hundred 
miles from Debal, which could not have been traversed in only eight 
days. 

1. 15, Z. 14. From Debal to the junction of the river Mihran with the 

sea is tico parasangs. 

Mas‘udi puts the distance as two days, (24 infra), but Idrisi follows 
Khurdadbih and Jaubert makes it six miles in his French version, as he 
reckons the farsaFh at three miles, (p. 78 infra). General M. R. Haig 
prefers Mas'fidi’s statement on the ground that a great city like Debal 
“ e0 uid not possibly exist on the open delta coast, where it would be 
exposed to destruction during the stormy season and where fresh water 
would have to be brought from long distances”. (Indus Delta Country, 43). 

I. 15, Z. 16. From Sind are brought the costus, canes and bamboos. 

There is no specific reference here to bamboos. The words used 
by Khurdadbih himself are <L*b j Ui j la-5 , Now which is rendered 
here as -4 canes ’, is really a generic term for various species of reeds and 
grasses, while Obj* does not necessarily mean * bamboo.’ It was some 
sort of rattan or ‘ ruscus,' as Sprcngcr renders it. (Mas'udi, Tr, 2 GO, 333 
note). Stcingass also says that it means cane, reed or rattan. When Idrisi 
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speaks of Qann and ' Khnhuran' Dowson, following Jnubcrl's French 
version of that author, translates tho words as ' Ivan a and rattan 
(p. S3 and 91 infra) not ‘bamboo.’ ‘ Ivhai7.ur.in’ or 1 Haizur.in’ is de- 
scribed in an old Arabic work quoted by Sprenger, as " a species of rusens 
imported from China; it has the form of ropes, a finger thick,. ..which arc 
particularly useful for hanging cloth on them, for they do not make 
marks. Some say they are the branches of some shrub, others believe that 
they are roots." (I.r. 353 n). This description points to some Hort of 
rattan, and it seems that the Arabs did not really know what ‘ Khaizuran’ 
was. It is true that some modern Arabists translate the word loosely 
as ' bomboo.’ but there nrc substantial reasons for questioning the 
correctness of the rendering in all eases. Such a rendering may bo 
appropriate when the word is tt c cd in connection with Sindan, or 
Thina, but not with Sind or other places where the bamboo can not 
and does not grow. 

Neither rattans nor bamboos arc indigenous in Sind. They can 
flourish only in regions of heavy rainfall and there arc no natural 
bamhoo forests anywhere in the province. Dr. Watt tells us (Com- 
mercial Products of India, 9S) that “ canes, reeds and bamboos arc often 
confounded together, as many of tho purposes for which bamboos aro 
utilised arc met also by canes (Calamus) and by the reeds. ..and 
wilk>ws...Thc canes proper are climbing palms, and the reeds arc 
species of grasses. From the industrial point of view, they arc very 
nearly identical with the smaller bamboos, but hotanically or scientifically, 
each belongs to a class or order of its own.” Capt. Wood also tells us 
tliat ‘Cana* is tho Sindhi name for “ a gigantic grass which attains the 
height of 12 or even 18 feel, the stalk of which is jointed like the 
bamboo, but one-third of its whole length is continuous. It is used just 
like the bamboo for making baskets and mats.” (.Tourney to the 
Source of the Chens, Ed. Yule, p. -1 note). 

I. 15, l. 16. From the Mihran to Bakar, which is the first place on the 
borders of I7ind, four dags' journey; they arc wanderers and robbers. 
From this place to the J1 feds are two parasangs ; they also arc robbers. 

Dowson ndmits that the second name is illegible in the Paris text. 
Goeje reads it as ‘Outakyn’ CjPjI (G2, 1, 10. Tr. 42) or and Idrlsi 
who has copied tho passage has ’Aubkin’ (S4, So infra). ' Outkyn’ or 
‘Aubkin’ can bo read also as 1 ' Ovakhbat ’ and may stand for Okhn 
or "Okha-Bet.” Tho mention of tho robbers called Meds and their near 
neighbours, the Kols (or Kolis), indicates that the reference is to the 
pirates on the Kachh and Kiithiawad const and the thieves and brigands 
of Koliwara, i.e. Yiramgain, Mabikantha etc. in North Gujarat. 

Tho rest of the paragraph is a confused medley of names which 
can only mystify tho reader, and many of them are spelt very differently 
in Goeje’s manuscript. Bas (16, 1. 1) is written there as Babattan , ' Saji' 
as Sinjali, ‘Askan’ as Kabaschkdn [Kaikasar in Idrlsi, 90 infra] and 
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116 , 1 . 16 , 


Kura as Koudafaryd.’ Goeje supposes ‘ Babattan * to fee Budipattan 
Koudafryd to be the Godavari and taking Ms cue from a suggestion of 
Yule’s, he seeks to identify * Sanji ’ or Sinjali with Shinkali or Shingali, 
the old name of Oranganore (Text 63 Notes). But Khurdadbih did not 
possess any personal acquaintance with Southern India and he seems 
to have lifted the names from some other writer who had picked them 
up at haphazard and made a somewhat liberal use of his imagination in 
filling up the descriptions. The real distances of the places are so absurd- 
ly whittled down and the other statements are so trite, vague or 
obscure that it is 'difficult to relate them to any localities with" which" 
identification is possible. 

1 . 16 , 1. 16 . There are seven classes of Hindus, 1st Sabkufria, among 
whom are men of high caste and from among whom kings are chosen. 

This ‘ Sabkufriya ’ in the original] is a puzzle and no such" 

denomination is found in the Hortus siccus of Indian caste. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading may be ‘Sakabf utriya’, Sansk. Sakya- 
putra, * sons of Sakya ’. This was the honorific appellation assumed by 
Buddhist priests. * Furia ’ or ‘ fptriya’ must be a corruption of putriya. 

Thus, the Arabic title of the Emperor of China is derived from 
the Avestaic Bagha-puthra * son of God ’ (Yule, H J. 49). “ In agreement 
with early custom,” Beal explains, “ the mendicant priests who adopted 
the Buddhist faith changed their names at the time of leaving their homes 
and assumed the title of ‘ Sakyaputra ’ “Sons or mendicants of 
Sakya.” (Zoc. cit. Intr. I. xi). The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian observes 
that “ the kings who are firm believers in the Law of Buddha remove 
1 ^their caps of state when they make offerings to the priests... They 
dare not sit on couches in the presence of the priests ” {Ibid. I. 
xxxvii). We know also from the Chachnama and Biladuri’s Chronicle 
that Buddhist priests were governors of towns and districts in the begin- 
ning of the 8th century and they had to be maintained in power and 
authority by Muhammad bin Qasim even after the Arab conquest, in 
consequence of the respect and veneration in which they were held by the 
inhabitants. We also read that when Chaeh went to visit the Samani 
priest of Budh-Yihar, the latter took no notice at all of him for some 
time, kept him standing till he had finished his devotional exercises 
and that the king sat down only when he was permitted to do so by the 
priest; (149 infra. Kalich Beg’s Translation, 35). The title 4 Sakyaputra’ 
was probably coined on the model of ‘Swamiputra/ * Son of the Lord, , 
which was an epithet of Brahmans. 

Goeje reads (71, 1. 9), Shakthariya and explains it as a redu- 
plication of * Kshatriya. ’ Khurdadbih, he suggests, wrongly supposed the 
Kshatriyas to be divided into two classes, one of kings and nobles, and 
another of soldiers. (Tr. 52 Note). But this surmise is hardly convincing. 

If the right reading is Thakthariya, a possible and not unpFausibfp 
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1. 16, last line. khtjedadbi:h 

elucidation may be that it is another form of Takakira which is used by 
Biladuri (121 infra) and is rendered by Reinaud as‘ generals’ and 
construed by Dr. Murgotten as the Arabic plural of the Sanskrit 
1 Thakkura,’ (Tr. 220 and note). But Takakira’ has little or no resemb- 
lance to either of the readings * or found in the two oldest 

MSS. Gocje’s aeems really meant for and may also be read us 

* Shakbatriya,’ 1 Sakaputra.’ Idrlsi has Sakariya. 

I. IS, Z. 18. The people of the other six classes do the men of this 

class homage and them only. 

This is wrongly rendered. Khurdadbih’s words are:— 

I ^ A ? s “ 0 * (♦pLr’l 

{Journal Asiatique, 1865, p. 68j Goeje, 71, 1. 8). “ All the other castes 
bow to them, but they do not render homage to any.” (See Tr. in J. A. 
295 ; Goeje, Tr. 52). The sentence is copied by Idrisi and Dowson himself 
translates it there more correctly thus: “ All the other castes pay homage 
to them, but they render homage to no one.” (76 infra). 

1. 16, last line. 7th Lahitd. The tcomen are found of adorning them- 
selves and the men are fond of amusements and games of skill. 

This Lahud (or Lhhd) appears, at first sight, to be another form 
of the local ‘ Lodh ’ [ J of the Tnhfat-ul-Riram (337 infra). Grows e 
says ' Lodha ’ is the Prakrit form of the Sansk. ‘ Lubdhaka’ and is almost 
equivalent in meaning to ‘Nishada,’ * Man of low caste’, hunter, fowler. 
(J.A.S.B. LIV. 1SS5, Pt. i. 155). The Paris test has Zanya 

Idrisi who has copied the passage substitutes ‘ Zakya ’ for * Lahud ’ 
[jj^J He describes them as “ jugglers, tumblers, and playera of musical 
instruments.” (76 post). Idrisi’s * Zakya ’ is, perhaps, connected 
with ‘ Zingari ’, which is applied in various countries of Europe to the 
Gypsies, and which is derived by Goeje from the Persian ‘Changi,’ 
harper. A plural form of this, ' Changan,’ occurs in Lane’s Arabian 
Nights. (Ill, 730, Note 22). These * Changis’ or ‘ Changan’ are the 
* Aljink,’ male dancers, of Burton's version of the Alf Laila. (VIII. IS. 
See also H. J. 984, s. v. Zingari). It may be that * Idrisi’s 1 Zakya ’ is a 
variant form of this * Jink.’ Vambery says that in Central Asia, dancing 
girls, singing girls and prostitutes belong to the tribe of Lfilis or Gypsies 
and that in Turkey also, Tchenghi means * musician or dancing girl’ and 
Tchingane, * Gipsy.’ (Travels and Adventures of Sidi ‘Ali Reis, Tr. 64 
Note). 

But here also, Goeje’s MS. differs materially from the Paris text. 
He reads the name of this class of people, not as V3 or but as 
Al-dhonbeyya (71, 1. 33, Tr. 52 and note). He suggests that they 
must be the same as the j** -M 1 Badlfatau ’ of Alberuni. But this name 
* Dhonbyya ’ seems to bear greater resemblance to the ‘ Doma ’ or Dhom 
of whom Alberuni speaks thus: “The people called Ha<ji, Doma [Sans. 
Domba], Chaqdala and Badhatau (sic), are not reckoned amongst any caste 



or guild (Tr. Sachnu, 1. 101), Sacbau leaves * Badhatau ’ unexplained 
and there is no such word in Sanskrit. It may be a mistranscription 
of Laddhiu , which’ sounds more like Lhodh or Lodha. Goeje 

supposes j'** to be a perversion of or ■»!•*, Bhand or Bland 
(q.v.Mcrvcillcs de V/nde, p. 117), buffoons, but if Khurdadbih wrote 
, he must have had in mind the Dom or Donba, not the Bhands. 
Tulc states that the Dome or Dhome are commonly called DombarCe br 
Dombar, that they are scavengers, sweepers or village musicians and. that 
the word * Romany ’ for ’ Gypsies * is derived by many scholars from this 
Dome. (H. J. 322). 

I, 17, l 3. Some believe in a Creator and Prophet (the Blessing of God 
be upon them) ; part deny the mission of a Prophet. 

Tho Arabic word in both places is in the plural J-JK Prophets, not 
(J. A. 69). The reference must be to the inspired Risbis who are 
said to have written the Sruti and the Smritis and perhaps also to the 
Ten Avatars of Vishnu. Idrisi also speaks of the forty-two sects of 
India but what he says is that "some of them recognize the existence of 
a Creator, but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of . both.” 
(76 post). Musalman theologians assert that the Supreme Being has, 
at different times, sent 121,000 prophets to our world. ( Tarikh-i-Gusida , 

1. 18; Tr. II. 8; see also the story in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Text 12-3} 
Tr. Fazlullab, 32). 

1. 18. Muriiju-l- Zahab of Al Mas'tidi. 

These extracts from Mas udi about matters relating to India are far 
from being exhaustive or even fairly full. There are several other 
references of at least equal importance and interest. For example, this 
Arab Herodotus, as he has been justly called, informs us that when he 
was at Cambay in 303 A. H., he witnessed the ‘ Bore * in the Gulf there. 

" The ebb is so marked in this estuary, ” he writes, “ that the sand lies 
quite bare, and only in the middle of the bed, lies a little water. I saw a 
dog on this sand, which was left dry in the water, like the sand of a 
desert ; the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although he ran 
as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned notwithstanding his swiftness.” 

He also records that the city was then governed by a Brahman 
named Babna on behalf of the Balhara, and that this governor treat- 
ed with great favour Musalmans and other foreigners who visited the 
province. (Sprenger, 278; Prairies, I. 251); There are two ways in 
which this name can be restored. It may be a miswriting of b* Bhgna, 
a very common name in Gujarat. But it is at least equally probable that 
Babna was not the personal name of this official, but the designation of 
hi*s caste. He was a Baniya Cl». the Gujarati Vania. We know from the 
histories of the Chavdas and Chalukyas that many of their ministers and , 
even military commanders were ‘ Baniyas 


X. 19, 1. 20. itAs‘uDT 9i 

In another placo, Mas'udi notes that wKen He was at Saimur [Chaul] 
in 304 A.H., the ruling prince was Djandja £}r and that ten thousand 
Arabs had married and settled in the locality who were known as 
‘Bciasirch , ( Prairies , II. S5). Modern researches have proved that 
Djandja was the North Konkan Silahara ruler Jhanjha. (B. G. I. ii. 17, 
23, 232, 233, 539 ; Duff, C. 1. 303) aud this has proved to be a most useful 
sychronisra for determining the history of the dynasty. 

But more notable still is the reference to the city of Madura and 
the Pandya rulers of the district. Mas'udi tells us that the country of 
< S33 ■&*, (Sprenger) or (Meynard) lies opposite to 

the island oE Serendib just as Quradr [Khmer or Cambodia] is 
opposite to the islands of the Maharaj, to whom Ez-zabij [Java or 
Sumatra] belongs. He also states that every king of the country of 
Mandura is called cl-Qayidi (Sprenger, 397-8, Prairies, I. 394). 
It seems to me that the right reading is Cri &J3 j1a or &*■>>*** 
Manduribatan or Mandurfatau. We know that the town of Madura is 
mentioned as Manduraipattau in old Hindu inscriptions. 

This is fairly easy. iS*®! is a harder nut to crack. I suggest that a 
transposition of the nuqtas will restore it to — AlFandi — th eFandi 

—the form which ' Pandya ’ would assume in Arabic. This Cx?->3 is 
mentioned also by Qazvini, but Gildemeister ( Scriptorum Arabtim de 
Rebus Indicis, Test, 71, Tr. 214) could make nothing of it. 

Among other matters of minor interest in what Sprenger calls 
this 1 Historical Encyclopaedia, ’ there is a graphic description of that 
‘ wonder of creation, * the * Bar ’ tree— Ficus Indian. (Prairies, II. 81), 
a curious account of the digestive, tonic and aphrodisiac properties of 
the betel-leaf (76. II. 84), stories illustrative of the astonishing sagacity 
and pudicity of two elephants belonging to the ruler of Man sura in 
Sind, (Sprenger, 386-7, Prairies I. 379) and an allusion to the Caves 
or temple of Ellora GiJjVI or in the Text) near Deoglr or 

Daulatabid ( Prairies , IV. 95). Qazvini has copied this last passage also 
and writes the name <$ )&•. or i (Gildemeister, l.c. Text, 79; Tr. 
221). In another place, still, Mas'udi states that an inferior kind of 
emerald was exported from Cambay and Saimur to Broach. (III. 47-48). 
As there are no emerald mines anywhere in India or even in Asia, he 
would appear to be referring to the famous agate, cornelian or Bcibaghuri 
mines. at. Ratanpur in Nandod State, near Broach. He has probably 
mixed up agates with emeralds. 

1. 19, l. 20. He [Brahma the Great ] was succeeded by his eldest son 

Bahbitd. 

Sprenger (p. 170) and Meynard ( Prairies , I. 157) read 
Bahbud, but if the ‘ wav ’ is pronounced as a consonant, the name would 
be * Bahbavad 5 and bear some resemblance, to Bhagbavad, Bhagvada i or 
‘ BHagvata, 5 i.e. Vishnu. But in Shahrastani’s 3 J4* there is the 
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following description of a Hindu sect called Bdhuvadyah. “They 
believe their apostle to be a spiritual angel in human form and his 
name is Bahuvadh. He came riding on a bull, having on his head a 
crown made of human skulls and wearing a necklace of the same 
material. ^ In one of his hands, he holds a' human cranium and in the 
other, a trident/ (Tr. by Reh'atsek in J. B. B. B. A. S. XIV. 61). This 
Bahuvadh ’ can be no other than * Mahadeva ’ and it is possible that 
Masudi’s ‘Bah’bfid ’ or ‘Bahbavad * also is a perversion of the same name. 

Balhit who is said to have reigned 80 or 130 years boforc the 
accession of Koresh [Harsha of Kanauj, Beg, 61S-61S A. C.] may be 
meant for Baldit, i,e, Baladitya or Narasimhagupta of Magadha, who 
reigned abont 528 A. 0. and whose defeat of Mihirknla is mentioned by 
Hiuen-Tsiang. (Beal, op. cit. I. 119, 120, notes, 167 ff.; see also Duff, 

' C. 1. 38, 40; LG. IX. 836). 

1. 20» l. 17. JVo?* does their sovereign ever appear before the public, 
except at certain intervals — — ..... In their opinion, the kings lose 

their dignity, etc. 

Mas'udi has somehow transferred and ascribed to the ralors of India 
ideas and customs which, according to Sulaiman, were entertained and 
observed only by the sovereigns of China. " The Emperor of China,” tho 
earlier traveller declares, “appears but once in ten months, saying that 
if he showed himself of tener to the people, they would Jose the veneration 
they have for him. For he holds it as a maxim that principalities cannot 
be maintained but by force - .-.and that constraint rau3t be used to main- 
tain among the people the majesty of Empire. ” (Old English Trans. 24). 
The resemblance between the two statements is so close that the Inter 
author must be held to have borrowed the passage from the earlier, but 
the disparity is also glaring and it would appear to bo duo either to 
some lacuna or dislocation in the manuscript which Mas'udi had before 
him or to some misapprehension on his part of tho moaning of his 
predecessor. Masudi’s error is evinced also by the fact that the statement 
is true of the rulers of China, Siam and other kingdoms of the Far Fast, 
as we know from Fitch (E. T. I. 42), Tavernier (Tr. Ball. II. 290), and 
other travellers. The alleged practice of wrapping themselves up in 
majestic unapproachability has never had any vogue among Indian 
princes and it is opposed to Hindn ideals of regal duty and behaviour. 

I. 21, l. 8. The capital of the Balhara is eighty Sindi parasangs 
from the sea and the pnrasang is equal to eight miles . 

The distance is grossly over-estimated, hfankir, i,e. JKikhcd, i* 
about sixty miles south-east of Sholapur, and only about two hundred 
and ninety miles from Ratnagiri, which lies exactly opposite to it on t 5 
sea coast. Eighty Sindian parasangs or 640 miles from the sea won « 
carry Mankxr, as Fleet points out, more than across the breadth of 
(Dynasties of the Kanarcsc Districts, in B. G. I. i«. 833, 305). Mas ik 
his informant appears to have equated the parasang of Sind m * 
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T. 21, last lino. 


doable Yojnna which wns between S and 9 miles (Cunningliam, A. G. I. 
571). His distances will bo found to be correct, if the imaginary and 
fallacious distinction between the Sindian parasang and the ordinary 
parasang is ignored and the former also reckoned, just like the latter, at 
about four miles. 75 x 4 = 300, which is as near 290 as can be expected. 
The genesis of the orrdr lies, perhaps, in the fact that there was a 
Yojana of 1000 Krosas — about 41 miles and another of 2000 Krosas = 
about 9 miles (Ibid.). Mas'iuli would appers to have understood 
distances which were expressed in terms of the smaller Yojnna to have 
been stated in those of the larger. 

I. 21, last line. There arc many crocodiles in the bay of Sindabur 
in the kingdom of Baghara in India. 

The exact site of Sindabiir has been the subject of much con- 
troversy and is still uncertain. Yule was inclined to identify it with or 
place it in very close proximity to modern Goa. His arguments are thus 
stated : (1) “ Ibn Batuta (Dcfrdracry, iv. 61-2) states that Sindabiir was a 
delta island and Goa is the only one partaking of that character on this 
coast. (2) Ibn Batuta notes that Sindabur contained thirty-six villages 
and Dc Barros assures us that Goa island was known as ‘TIsvudi,’ which 
signifies 1 thirty villages ’. (3) The order in which Raskidu-d-din places 
Sindabur, Faknur, Manjarur and Hili is perfectly correct, if 
for Sindabur we substitute Goa. (4) Sidi ‘Aliin the ‘Muhit’ (J. A. S. 
B. V. (1S36), p. 564) speaks of Goa as * Guva-Sindabur. (5) Ibn Batuta 
observes that thcro was a small island in the vicinity of Sindabiir near 
the mainland. This island must be Angediva.” (Hobson Jobson, s. v. 
Sindabur ; Cathay. 1st Edit. I. cell and 444). 

Dr. Badger was of a different opinion. He was sure that Sindabur 
was the 1 Chintacora ’ of the Portuguese writers and he located it at 
Ank'ola in North Canara, because Vartkema speaks of having reached 
‘Chintacora* in one day from Angediva, and Ankola is just fivo 
miles south of that island. (Tr. Travels of Ludovico Varthema, 120 n). 

But it is staled in the Imperial Gazetteer (Ed. 190S) that Sindabur 
which is mentioned as Ckintabora or Chintacora by the Portuguese is 
Cliitakul, which' lies on the other side of the river to old Carwar, and four 
miles to the east of the modern town of that name. The writer of the 
article points out that the fame of the pepper of Sunda, had induced Sir 
W. Courten to open a factory at Carwar in 1660 A.C. This Cliitakul is 
now called Sadashivgarh, from a fort built in 17 L5 A. C. by the Sonda 
. chief Basava Ling in the name of his father. (I. G. X. 2S9 and XV. 65). 
The same view had been adopted more than thirty years before by 
Sir James Campbell, the Editor of the Gazetteer of Kanara district. He 
rejected Yule’s identification on the ground that “ there is nothing 
in the name which can be identified with Goa and such details as are 
given are as suitable to Chitakul as they are to Goa ”. The double- 
barrelled name Kuwai-Sindabur, which is used by Sidi ‘Ali Rais 
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Capoann, 'does not moan, he contended, that they era thVeaine. - Sea M 
Omntakul arc close enough to bo grouped together, in laying down 
seasons for the voyage from Western India to Aden", They are only 
fifty miles distant from each other. It may be also urged in favour 
of Chitftkal that “ JCarwar is the only first-rate harbour on the 
western coast between Bombay and Colombo. It offers every 
convenience to shipping at all times of the year" (B. G. XV. Pt. ii. 
(Kanarn), 31S). Sindabur was undoubtedly a very well-known port, as 
it is mentioned by Idnsi (89 infra), KasMdu-d-dfn, (68 ibid), 
Abul Fcda (in Gildemeister, Test. 40, 46; Tr. 184, 188), and also in 
tho TAvre des Merveilles do VInde , (157-158). Bat Chitakul does not 
bear the close phonetic resemblance to Sindabur that is required. 

Sindabur must bo derived from some such name in Sanskrit as 
Chandrapura, which would assume in the vernaculars, the forms Chanda- 
pnr, Chandpur, Chandra war, Chanda war, etc. This has led to a fourth 
suggestion, viz., that Sindabur was Chandrapura, the old capital ' of the 
Kadambas of Goa. Mayan alia devi, the daughter of Jayakeshi I, married 
ICarna I Chalukya of Gujarat who reigned from 1063 to 1093 A. C. 
Mayanalladcvi was the mother of the renowned Siddharaja Jayasinha. 
This Chandrapura has been identified with Ch&ndawar, six miles south’ 
of Gokarn and five miles north-west of Kumta. Gokatn is in Honiiwat 
taluka and lies south- east of Goa in Bat. 14° 32’, N.; Long. 74° 22' E. 
It is a place of great sanctity on account of an image of Mahableshwar, 
i.e. Shiva, which is said to have been brought here by Havana. The 
capital of this dynasty was at Chandrapura in 916 A. G, when Mas’fidi 
wrote. It was removed to Goa only in the middle of the llth century. 
(B. G. I. i. 171. ,• Fleet, J. B. B. B. A. S. IX. 283; G. M. Moraes, The 
Eadamfaa Kula, 178, 1S2, 185, 333; B. G., Canara, XV, Part ii. 277).'; 

In any case, it seems certain that Sindahur was somewhere near the 
coast between Goa and Kumta. 


The name Baghara, which is written \ and also in Sprehger’s 
MSS. Hoc. cit. 234) has also baffled the commentators, probably because it 
has been supposed to be the designation of a place instead of a person. 
I venture to suggest that it is the latter. Mas'Sdi has the commendable 
habit of mentioning the name of the king or governor along with that 
of the country. Thus he meticulously records the names of the rulers' 
of Cambay, Saim&r, Multan, Mansfira and Qanauj in his day. It seems 
to me that the true reading is Naghu or Nag'S, the short form of 

Nagavarman. . _ 

A reference to the dynastic list of the Kadamba rulers of Hangai 
in Dharwar district, shows that there were two kings called Nagavarman, 
the second of whom may be the Baghara or Naghu of Mas’udi. (Fleet in 
B.G.I. ii. 550; Duff, &I. 282; Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 167-8). ,It « 
perhaps necessary to state that Dr. Fleet and others were dispose , 
jn the last century, to question the existence of this Nagavarman an 
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tlic genuineness o£ th'e old dynastic lists. But the recent discovery 
of the Marcella Copper-plates of iris great-great-grandson, Sliashtha 
Deva II, "’ho is also called C-hatta or Chaltaya, must dispel all doubts 
and settle the matter. See Moracs, Kadamba Kula, 387-3D3, for the 
original text and translation of the epigraph. 

The Arabs frequently changed the hard * g* of a foreign tongue into 
L, as in (Pythagoras) , (Bulgaria) M , (Magian) (Isagogue of 

Porphyry) (Geography) (Magnet) . 

I. 22, l. 8. The king of Kanauj , tcho is one of the kings of Sind, is 
BatiUra. This is a title common to all kings of Kanauj. 
There is also a city called Bauilra , ichich is a dependency 
of Multan. 

This name’ is another of our unsolved conundrums. Moynard’s 
spelling is ( 1. 372), but it cannot bo depended on, as lie nover gives 

any variants. Sprengcr says that the MSS. he consulted had 

•jjy and {loc. cit. 3S0). The copies belonging to Raverty showed 
•*3j> •33y and 0 3j. (Mihran, 20G). Hero again, as in the case of Ruhmi, 
the clue to the solution may be found in the dynastic list of tlie Gurjjara- 
Pr'atihara rulers of Qanauj. The right reading seems to be 
*3 jy. or * j Jj’. Borah, Bozoh or Bodrab, i.e. Bhoja. 

Blioja the Great ruled at Qanauj from c. S40-S90 A.C. “ His domi- 
nions were very extensive; his power was acknowledged upto the 
Vindhyas from sea to sea and he is also known to have conquered his 
formidable foe, the king of Bengal.” Ho was succeeded by Maliendrapala 
(890-910) and lie, by another Bhoja who died after a short reign and was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Mahipala, who ruled from about 910 to 
940 A.C. (7. Smith in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 269; E. H. 1. 350-1; Duff, C. I. 
77, 79, 296). Mas'udi’s statement that the title was common to all the 
kings of Qanauj is probably due to the fact that Bhoja tho Great was 
succeeded, after some years, by another prince of the same name who had 
been ruling shortly before the time of Mns'udi’s arrival in India. 

The reference to a city which’ was also “ called Bauiira after its 
princes ” and “ was a dependency of Multan ” under Islamic sway, must 
be to the district called Budha by Is.takhri and Ibn Hauqal (29, 38, 39 
post). It may be worth while to note that if this toponym were written 
with a ^ or (as • *?. or <*y), it would be pronounced as “ Budhah ” by 
Arabs but as * Bozali ’ or ‘ Buzah ’ by Persians. Bozak is not unlike 
* Bhoja ’ in sound and *jjy. (Boozah) is one of the variants actually 
found in Manuscripts. 

I. 23, l. 9. The kingdom of the Bauiira, king of Kanauj , extends about 
one hundred and ticenty square parasangs of. Sind, each 
parasang being equal to eight miles of this country. 

Mas'udi’s Sindian parasang has again led him into a pitfall. 120 

Sindian parasangs would be more than 960 Btatute. miles, as the 

4 
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Arabian mile was a fraction longer tb’an the English'. The square area 
of the kingdom would be then more than 9,2 1,600 miles-whieh is obviously 
inadmissible. The total area of the Indian peninsula is about If million 
miles. Here again, the statement would be less incredible if the Sindian 
parasang was reckoned at only four miles. 

I. 23, l, 20. Around it ( Multan ) there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand towns and villages, • 

This also must evoke “ an elevation of critical eyebrows. ” ' Tlio 
words in the original are ‘tj j (Prairies, I. 376). The kingdom 
of Multan comprised only some parts of modern Punjab and North- 
ern Sind. The total number of villages in all British India is about 5,00,000 
and in the whole of the subcontinent about 7,00,000. Mas'udi docs not 
mean ‘towns and villages' but “farms and hamlets", that is, farms, 
estates or holdings given on military tenure to Musalman soldiers and. 
villages occupied and cultivated by the indigenes. The total number 
of towns and villages in the whole Province of Sind now is officially 
stated to be only 4429. (I. O. XXII. 403),. 

L 23, l. 5 from foot. When all the rivers ichich ice have enumerated 

[Jhelum, Biyas, Ravi, etc.] have passed 

Multan, they unite at about three days’ journey 
below this city., at a place called Dushab into one 
stream which proceeds to the toicn of Al Rur. 

Baverty hazarded the opinion that the name of this place was derived 
from the Persian * Dosh ’ “ meeting,” and ‘Ab’ “ water,” and that it was so 


called because the waters of six great rivers met here. (Mihran, 209). In 
. the first place, ‘Dush’ does not mean ‘meeting’ but ‘milking’ and 
: ‘ Dushab ’ signifies “ syrup of dates or grapes,” according to Richardson's 
Dictionary. In the second, it is extremely unlikely that such a 
conspicuous landmark as that where several of the greatest rivers of the 
country assembled in confluence, should have had no indigenous name 
and been known to the people by a meaning-making designation of 
foreign manufacture, so early as the first quarter of the tenth century. 

I venture to suggest that what Mas‘udi wrote was Wusbab, 


and that what he meant was Wusha, i.e. Uchcha. 

It is perfectly true that the five rivers now fall into the Indus at 
Mithankot, about forty-eight miles south of Uchcha, and not at Uchcha 
itself. But these old writers were not scientific geographers, recording 
the results of careful surveys or of even their own observations. Their 
information about the physical features of the country was, for the 
most part, derived from chance acquaintances who had themselves 
obtained theirs from not very reliable sources. Their assertion'; 
are often only vague expressions of nebulous ideas and restricted know- 
ledge. They frequently repeat only the common view of their im , 
mere hearsay or popular rumour and sometimes render also a 
uncouth and outlandish name by one more familiar or intelligiwc w 
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themselves or to tlicir readers. 

Now we, ourselves, do not now know where the six rivers actually met 
a thousand years ago. But it is fairly clear, from the passages which' 
I shall presently quote, that the junction of the five rivers with the Indus 
teas popularly believed , at this time and long afterwards, to take place at 
Uchcha itself. It may have been a wrong belief, or vulgar error; it may 
not have been in exact correspondence with fact, but we have nothing to 
do with that. All that we arc concerned with is to show that the idea 
was widespread and generally held even by fairly well-informed persons. 

I will first cite an old Sanskrit inscription of V. S. 1333, i.e. 1276 
A.O. which was found in a Biioli or step-well at Palam, about twelve miles 
south-west of Delhi. It is recorded there that the step-well was excavated 
by the orders of one Udhdhara, the son of Haripala, who came originally 
from TJchchapura, “where the Yitasta (Behat or Jhelum), Yipasa (Beas) 

andShatadru (Sutlej) join in front with the swelling waves of the 

Chaudrabkaga, where stands also the friendly Sindhu with its affluents 
and where the land is laved by the water of that Sindliu, where tl e 

town of TJchchapura laughs at Amar.ivati; even there was the 

abode of his father Haripala.” (Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra’s Tr. in J.A.S.B. 
XLIII, 1874, p. 106). The epigraph is mentioned in the Asaru-s- 
Sanadtd, as well as in Thomas’s Chronicles of the Patlian Kings 
of Delhi, (p. 136-7) and clearly reflects the general opinion that the 
rivers named met the Indus near Uchcha. 

We have next the testimony of Sliarafu-d-din ‘Ali Yazdi who 

states that the Jamd [Jhelum] “ joins the Chinawa above Multan and 

below it, they join the Ravi Afterwards, the river Biyak joins 

them and the united streams pass by Uch and join the Sind or 
Indus' ( Zafarnama , Text, II. 179, 1. 5 ff, E. D. III. 522). A parallel 
statement will be found also in the Malfusat-i Timuri where also it is 
stated that “ the united rivers fall into the Sind or Indus in the 
neighbourhood of Uch. ” (E. D. III. 476). 

There can be little doubt that the confluence of the Punjab rivers 
with the Indus was generally said and believed to take place at 
. or very near Uchcha. The belief or averment may not have been in accor- 
dance with fact even in those days, as it is not now. But that is beside 
the point. "We are concerned with the popular opinion of the times 
and not the scientific fact. Indeed, even so late as the last decade of the 
18th century, Mogul Beg, a surveyor employed by Warren Hastings, 
after mentioning the Five Rivers and their confluences, wrote thus: 
“ Near Uch, it [the Ab-i-Sind or Indus] unites with the Panj Ab or 
Panch Nad and towards the Bandar of Lahri, it unites with the ocean.” 
(Mikran, 298) . 

Major Rennell, also, shows the five rivers falling into the Indus, 
just below ‘Uch’ on the Map, facing page 65, of his famous Memoir of 
a Map of Hindo.ostan, in 1793. 
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1. 24, 1. 18 from foot 


And Eaverty himself assures us that “in the last century , the Punch 
Nad existed, united with the Indus close to Uch, on the west, and did 
not then exist, as it does at present, but was sitnated a little higher 
up than Uch,” (Mihran. 344 note). 

Elsewhere also, he writes thus: “ Ueh'cKa stands on-the east bank of 
the Chenab and it's tributaries now, but in former days, stood on the west 

bank of the Biah and a little above its junction with' . the Sindhu or 

Ab-i-Sind and at the period in question, the .Chenab and the other rivers 
of the Panjab were tributaries of the Biah;” (Mihran, 244 Note). 

Mas udi was, after all, only a casual visitor to this country, and we 
have no right to demand from him and his ilk anything approaching 
to our modern standards of scientific geography. His statements have-no 
pretensions to precision and he is merely repeating a popular geographi- 
cal idea. Only a few lines lower down (p. 24, 1. 7 if), he propounds the 
extraordinary dictum that “ several great rivers on the Larwi coast [tho 
coast of Saimur, Sopara and Thana], run from, south to north, whilst all 
other rivers of the world flow from north to south, excepting the Nile 
and the Mihran of Sind.” Every one knows that there are no sach rivers 
anywhere in India and the Mihran (Indus) does not flow from south to 
north, either. It only proves that his notions of the hydrography of this 
country were exceedingly jejune andit should also teach us that we have 
‘to make allowances for the low level of geographical knowledge in his 
day. 

Indeed, Yule, than whom few were more learned in the History 
of Geographical Science, was so exasperated by the topographical 
errors of another Arab traveller, Ibn Batata that he declared the 
Muhammadan mind almost incapable of “ relating accurately that 
which is witnessed in Nature and Geography.” (Cathay, 1. 402). General 
Haig also complains of the “ utter lack of precision” in the early Arab 
geographers. (I, D. C. 71). 

I. 24, l. 6. Multan is seventy- five parasangs from Mansur a. Hack 
parasang is eight miles. The estates and villages dependent 
on Mansiira amount to three hundred thousand. 

The real distance is between 350 and 400 miles only— jost^ a 
little more than half as much as 600 (75 x 8)-aecording to EUio] 
(373 infra ) and Eaverty (Mihran, 190 note). Here again, the inflate*, 
estimate of the length of the Sindian parasang has misled Mas udi 
and his statement would be in fair accord with fact if the para- 
sang was equated with 4 or 4§ miles. Note that the word ■£> {Prairtes, 

1. 378) is here rendered as ‘estates’, by Dowson himself. 

I 24. 1 . 13 from foot. The inhabitants of ManTcir, which is the capM 

of the Balhara, speak the Kiriya language , whwn 
has its name from Kira,the- place tohei c t 
spoken. 

A slight alteration of the diacritical points would restore the names 
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to ‘Knuaviya’ and "Knnarn.” Alberuni, while mentioning the varieties of 
alphabets or dialects current in India in his day, enumerates nine, viz., 

" Nagari, Ardlianagari, Malwari, Andliri, Dravidi, Lari, Qauri, Bhaikshuki 
and Karnata, which is used in Karnatadesha, whence those troops come ' 
which in the armies aro known as Kannara.” (Tr. Sachau.' I. 173). 
Mas'udi’s Kira [Knnara] and Kb'iya [Kanariya] are evidently identical 
with this language of Kannara or Kauuada, i.c., Karnataka. He himself 
tells us a few lines lower down, that the country of the Balhara is “also 
called Kamkar” (p. 25, 1. c.) i.c. Knnnar. KannaTa is derived from the 
Drav. 'Ear* , ‘black' and nadu country. Karnatak has reference to 
‘ Nati,’ the adjectival •form of * Nadu ’. (Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, 
Introd. 34-5). 

I. 25, 1. 6 from foot. It [Firanj or Qiranj] is situated on a tongue of 

land which stretches into the sea, from whence 
large quantities of amber arc obtained. 

The word used here also is jr® (Test in Prairies. I. 3SS) and Sprcn- 
gcr’s rendering is “ The sea throws ambergris on the shore”. (Z. c. 393). 
Wassaf notes that “ White amber [called also Grey amber, Grisamber or 
Ambergris] is the dregs of the Sea of Hind”. (E. D. III. 29). Tavernier 
speaks of two large pieces of ambergris weighing 33 and 42 pounds 
(French livres ) having been found in the Indian Ocean (Travels, II. 
141-2). Mas'udi (Sprenger, 353), Rashldu-d-din (71 post ) and Duarte 
Barbosa (Tr. II. 181) also speak of ambergris being found in the 
:Indian Ocean. 

I. 28, 1. 10. Its [that of the Multan idol] whole body is covered with 
a red shin like Morocco leather and nothing but its eyes 
are visible. 

Alberuni tells us that, “ a famous idol of the Hindus was that at 
rMultan, which was dedicated to the Sun and therefore called Aditya. It 
•was of wood and covered with Cordovan leather', in its two eyes were, two 
red rubies.” (India, Tr. Sachau. 1. 116). He cites also the rules laid down 
• for the construction of the image of Aditya by Varaha Mihira. “ The idol 
of the sun, must have,” that author states, “ a red face like the pith of the 
red. lotus .-...and wear a crown of several compartments and be clad in 
the dress of the Northerners, which' reaches down to the knees.” {Ib. I. 
119), The original passage will be found in the Brihat Sanihitd, 
Ch. LVIII, sections 30-48, 56-7 and Kern's Trans, in J. R. A. S. 1871. 

A much older description is found in Hiuen Tsiang, who. says that 
• there was in Multan an “ idol dedicated to the Snn which .was very 
magnificent and profusely decorated, to which the kings and high families 
of the five Indies never failed to make their offerings , and to which men 
from all countries came to offer up their prayers.” (Beal’s Tr. ;II. 274). 
A more modern account can be .read . in Thevenot. The notice indicates 
that the temple of tlie Sun at Multan continued. to attract worshippers' 
-and -was frequented in the 17th century just as much as it used to, do in 
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the 7th', 9th’ and 11th’. He states that the “ Banyans anil Catrys have in 
Multan an idol of great consideration, because of the affluence of people 

that come there to perform their devotions after their way.: ..I Know 

not the name of the idol that is worshipped there; the face of it is black 
and it is clothed in red leather ; it has two pearls in place of eyes 
and the Emir or Governor of the country takes the offerings that are 
presented to it.” (Travels into the Levant, Eng. Tr. of 1687, Part III 
(Indies), p. 55). The shrine was demolished, some years after Thevenot 
wrote, by Aurangzeb in one of his periodical paroxysms of iconoclastic 
rage and a mosque watj erected on the site. (A. G. 1. 235).. 

The Multan Sun-god is pictured on several coins also of the sixth' 
century. Cunningham thus describes three which he had found in the city 
itself. “ The reverse of one of them,” he writes, “ shows the bust of. a god, 
which Prinsep refers to as the Mithra of the Persians, but which I be- 
lieve to be the Multan Sun-god Aditya. The bust is surrounded by rays 
after the Indian fashion and is quite different from the head-dress of the 
Persian Mithra. A second coin bears the same head and the name of 
Khusru Parviz of Persia. The third bears the same Sun-god’s head. On 
the obverse is a legend with the words * King of Multan’ at the end and on 
the reverse the rayed head of the Sun with the name in Nagari of * Shri 
Vasudeva’ and ‘Panchan (?) Zabulistan.” (Arch. Surv. Reports, Vol. V. 
122-3; see also Cunningham, Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians, 122-125). 

1. 29, 1. 12. Distances. 

These much-heralded Itineraries have not fulfilled the hopes 
entertained at their first publication, of shedding welcome light on the 
historicaPgeography of Sind and Baluchistan. They have served rather 
to obscureihe subject than to illuminate it. They are bare catalogues of 
toponyms transcribed by one writer from another .with scant regard for 
precision and tables of distances not infrequently set down at random. 
Not a word is said about the nature of the roads, the physical features of 
the country traversed, its degree of altitude, or the mode of travel and 
transport. We are not told, even when the lie of the land requires it, - 
whether the journey was performed by land or by Water. 

The distances themselves are propounded in terms either of the 
farsaJch, the day’s journey or the Marhala, Unfortunately, the true value 
of any of these measures of length is a matter of great uncertainty and very 
difficult to determine. The farsaJch is reckoned in various districts and 
by different authors at 2£, 3, 3|, 4 and even 5 miles. (Elliot, 400 post and 
note). Some modern writers make it three miles at one time and four at 
another, according as the one or the other estimate suits some pet 
hypothesis. We are also told that in Afghanistan to-day, the FarsaJch is 
ordinarily reckoned at 4 miles, but varies in different parts of the 
country, being 6 miles in Sistan and 5£ in Afghan Turkestan (I. G. V. Mb 
The Arab geographers themselves speak in two voices on the point. Khar* 
dadbih makes it 12000 cubits, >ach of 24 fingers (about 18 inches), that J « 
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The prcrire- length of the dr.yV journey j» equally uncertain, 
as it m ::»•*. ncocvarily and r.-.n' tr.ntly vary according to the nature 
and cjmiillcr.s of travel. Kcr.r.edl in hi r 'Memoir of a Map of 
Hindustan.’ iTM. IT?:*, p. .‘517’ rr^m-; it ordinarily nt 22 mile') hut r>0 or 
firt f,:nS even mere for r» e erier. (»*ncr.*.l M. It. Haig. b.ving his calcnln* 
lions on certain t tr»tcr:.t n’.c picked out from thr-c Itinerant ■*, elf el.-.rc') him- 
rtlf in favour of an r.ve rape of 2.1 «r 2-> nth'. (I. I*. ('■ <~»G. If}*' \ Mr. (tliy 
Lc ?! range fjuatf.- »ia days.’ journey w ith M fart.ihh* (I.. K. f*. 3-n) and 
one <3 ay 1 \ journey with .‘-l fartr.h\' or IV'i miles *11 i f., 33*<\ Albcruni 
r.r.Ve:* or.e elr.y'r jourr.ry < p:a! to only [\\ f,;r*u:hr, that h, lf> or JG 
mi if f. {.'>5. f*G infra \ Sprcngcr rcel:»«r.» it at g* fitrti *.?:?>', or :.!*.) til 21 or 22 
miles [l)ir i\.fi i/n.f J’ritrr, \iUn. ixvi\ Sir Thom:.* Holdirh differ.; from 
nil t* ft *i ♦ hcr.r anil contends that " the routes elc-ribc* by the* Aral) 

g t*o g raphe n- :»r« fame;. routes and their dny'« journey was ,v; far 
.*.« rant! csuld go i:i r. day, which «nr far in the more 

waterless rpactr of desert or uninhabited «*• untry and very much 
thorter. when convenient halting placet occurred." (GMct of India, 227}. 
Jk contend* that “ taking an average from nil known elhlancrf, it was 
about -SO and M) tnilr- in n well. populated *11* tries . hut might he . k 0ncro*s 
:.n open de-trt " {/?•. 2;'*":. However corre ct t:.i ,: e.pinion may he about 
MaV.rAn anel Kerman, it is :.!uh * t certainly inapplicable to Sint!. 

Again, the day V journey or tnarfmfa is raid by the Arabs to have 
been of three degree*, rhort. average and long. Irtah hri and Ilm Ilntnjal 
nprnl: of a *V ; and n a rhort s tage nnel n long stage, 

(fiocjc, IC^. HVJ ; (5ilelcracif.t«-r, 25. 1.21). Idrhi rcchon*; nn onlinan/ 
‘ stage ' at thirty mile"; (Olimnte V, Sect. I), hut states tlmt n long day's 
journey was -JO miles (79 infra). The fact is that the stage or halting 
place for each tiny was fixed, not according to distance only, but in 
conformity with the conveniences available at each stage, i. c. its 
capacity to talisfy the needs of the traveller and oven the genera! 
necessities of life. The abundance or scarcity of convenient h'dtiw 
places thus shortened or increased the length of the M:irhnla. 
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tion,- in regard to topon jms of which 'the situation is -.certain or nearly 
eo. It is true that many 1 of the errors- are due to .the deterioration of 
manuscripts and the defects of. the Semitic, script which lendsf itself with- 
fatal facility to the corruption and even perversion of proper names,, bat; 
some of them at least must ■* be' laid at the door, of the authors 
themselves.- 

. Lastly,- we • have to remember that all speculations relating; to the 
historical geography of Sind are rendered more or less. futile 1 by the fact 
that the Indus is the most fickle' and .changeable of rivers; “It is, "(as 
Captain John Wood despairingly remarked just a hundred years ago); 

utterly vain and unprofitable to identify localities in- the' delta, of such a 
river ’ . Its lower valley is " a mnd basin undergoing continual ehaiige, 
its banks are perpetually falling and the total absence of any tangible 
localities constantly involves the investigator in a maze of doubt.” 
(Journey to the Source of the Oxns, Ed, Yule, 1872, pp. 20, 3). In. other 
words, there are few or no fixed landmarks in the valley of the .Indus 
and everything is at the cross roads of uncertainty;:.-; Discussion arid 
specnlation often means only “ blundering up and down blind turnings ” 

I. 29, 1. 14. DaraTc, RasaJc, tjie city of Schismatics, Bih, etc,. . 

“ Darak, Beh, Baud, Kasrakand; Asfaka and Fahlafahra are repre- 
sented in modern geography by Dizak, Geb, Biath, Kasrkand, Asfaku and 
Bahu Kalat.” (0.1, 811-2). The situation of Rasak is doubtful. Holdieh 
thinks it was somewhere near Sarbaz which lies about half way between ' 
Dizak and Bahu Kalat, but he is not sure about the identification. “ There 
is a place called Rasak in Malcran even now, but it does not fit the posi- 
tion assigned to it by the Arab writers. It is a small village where there 
is no room for a city of such fame as Rasak is said to have been. There 
are also no ruins or other vestiges of former greatness round about it.” 

( Ibid . 3124; see also Le Strange, L.E.C. 330). 

Most of the distances given here are not in accord with modern geo- 
. graphical knowledge. The real distance between Tiz and Kiz or Kej 
(near Turbat) is at least 160 miles— about eight days’ journey, not five; 
The distance of Kiz from Kannazbur (Panjgur) is pat down here as only 
two days, but the two places are actually more than 110 miles apart— a 
very long two days’ journey. The other statements which follow either 
diverge considerably from fact or yield discordant and mutually conflict- 
ing- averages for the length' of the day’s journey. Witness the following: 

Fahlafahra to Asfaqa 160 miles Two days. 

Asfaqa to Band 45 miles One 'da y. 

Asfaqa to Darak (Dizak) 160 miles Three days. 

Band to Qasraqand 70 miles Two days. 

Qasraqand to Kiz 140 miles Four days. G. I. 314. 

No wonder lie Strange complains that “ the earlier Arab geogra- 
phers know little about Makran and that- the- later ones add nothing 
worth - mentioning,” (L. E. C, 330 note). • , - 
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I, (?9, 1. 6 from Toot. 


I. 29, h 17, From Kiz to Armabil six days, etc. 

As Kiz is in Lot. 25°-40', Long. G3°-20 / and Los Bcyln [Armabil] in 
Lat. 2G°-10'; Long, GG°-45', TIaig must bo right in remarking that there is 
some error here. The real dislanco is 230 miles and ho observes that, at 
the present day, at least twelve days would bo required to travel from 
Kiz (Kcj) to Armabil [Las Beyla]. The actual distance from Armabil 
to Kambali, which is put by Istakhri at two days is, for once, correct, 
as it is forty-six miles. The real distnnee of Debal from Nirun 
[Haidarabad] is Similes. (L D. C. GG and 108). Istakhri makes it four 
days, but Idrisi only three (7S post). The Chadmama, on the other 
hand, makes it a six days’ journey and the distauee 25 farsalths 
(15S post). 

I; 29, l. 18. From Armabil to Kambali tico days. From thence to 
Debal four days. 

Qambali was on the high road from Armabil (or Armail) to Debal 
and lias been located near Khairkot, about 20 miles to the North-west 
of Lyari and commanding the Hala Pass, by Holdich (G. 1. 160) as 
well as Le Strange (L.E. C. 329, 330). Khairkot is “ an ancient site, an 
undoubted relic of mediaeval Arab supremacy,” and there is ample evi- 
dence that this corner of the Bela district 'was once “ flourishing and 
populous.” (G. I. 30S). General Haig also places Qambali near Khairkot, 
but. thinks it was somowhere about ten miles to the Southeast of Lyari 
and about 46 miles from Armabil. (I. D. C. 137). Lyari is shown 
in Constable, PI. 2G Ac. Qambali is probably the ‘ Kambal ’ (Biladuri, 119 
infra), where Muhammad the sou of Harun died. 

1. 29, l. 5 from foot. From .1 fansiira to the nearest frontier of 

Budha five days. 

Budha is the Budhiya of the Ghachnama (159, 160 post) and 
Mas’udi also speaks of a dependency of Multan called Baufira [Baudha] 
at 22 ante, but Ibn Hauqal and Idrisi write Nodha or Nadha. Dames 
was inclined to favour the latter reading, because thisrc is a Balucli 
tribe called ‘ Nodhaki ’, who have been in possession of Gwadar in Makran 
for centuries and are meulioned by Albuquerque as * Notakani * in his 
Commentaries (Tr. Barbosa, I. S7 note).' I may point out that Hajji 
Dabir also says that in 877 A. H, “ forty thousand wild piratical bowmen 
called Notalcs, who had invaded the territories of the King of Sind, were 
attacked and routed by Sultan Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, who was 
the grandson of the King of Sind.” ( Zafar-al-Walih , Ed. Sir E. D. Ross, 
22, last line). . 

The distance between Mansura and the nearest, i. e. southernmost, 
frontier of Budha is stated by Isfcakhri here (Goejc’s Ed. 179, 1. 1) as 
five days, but Ibn Hauqal makes it fifteen and Idrisi six days (39, 83 
infra). ‘Fifteen’ is probably an error of transcription and Istakhri’s 
estimate of five days is accepted by Haig. He holds that the extreme 
southern limit of Budha must have been about forty miles north - of 
5 * . ■ • • ' • * 
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Seh’wan, and coincided with the ' southern limit of the present KSkarpar-' 
gaha of the Shikarpnr division, west of the' Indus. (I. D. C. 67 note). 
As Qandabil is said to have been its chief town or capital, Budha must 
correspond to the Kachh-Gandava province and Elliot points out that 
there is still a town called Budha, on the Niri river, in the very centre 
of Kachh-G-andava. (388 infra). 

I. 29, l. 3 from foot. F vom. Multan to the nearest harder of the tongue 

of land , known as Biyalas, about ten days. 

Byalas is Balis or Walistan or Walishtan. It was, Le Strange 
says, a district to the north' of ^uran and included Sibi and Mastang, 
(L. E. 0. 332, 347). Gardezi says Mahmud of Gh'azna marched to 
SBhatiya by the Walishtan route. (Zain-al-AMhar, Ed. Nazim, 66, last 
line). It is also mentioned by Baihaqi, who speaks of Bust, Walistan 
and Qusdar as if they were near one another. ( TariMri-Mas'udi , Bibl. 
Ind, Text, 72, 1. 9). 

The passage is not correctly rendered here and there is no 
reference to any * tongue of land ’ in the original text of Isfcakhri. 
What that author says is, “ And from Multan to the nearest boundary 
of Alastan, commonly known as Balis, ten stages.” 

(Goeje, 179, 1. 4); J-'y l« ^ ^ Jjl <Ji cM I yj 

Dowson seems to have read ‘ tongue ’, instead of In another 
passage, Istakhri says that the number of stages from Qandabil to Mastanj, 
the city of Balis, is four. (Ib. 1. 6). Mastanj is our Mastung— which lies 
south of Quetta and west of Sibi. Constable 21 B c. * Kasdan/ (on the 
same line) is meant for Qusdar. It is A*** in Goeje (179, 1. 3). 

I. 3D, l. 7. Between Multan and Basmand about two days. F rom 
Basmand to Al Buz three — Annari, four—Kallari, two— 
Mansur a, one. 

The position of Basmand cannot be determined but this statement 
implies that Mansura was only twelve (2+3+4+2+1) days’ journey 
from Multan, which is very wide of the mark, even if a day’s journey is 
reckoned at 22 miles. The true distance is about 400 miles, according to 
Elliot (373 infra) and at least 350, according to Raverty. (Mihran, 190 
note). Alberuni (61 infra) makes tho distance 50 farsalchs of about five 
miles each, which is also too low. 

The journey between Multan and Al Ruz [Aror] is stated as only five 
days, though the real distance, as the crow flies, is not less than 240 miles. 
(Mihran, 248 note), . 

1. 30, 1. 11, From Debal to Tlz four days , from thence to Manjaban 
two days. . 

' There is great confusion here. Goeje’s text has : From Eebal o 
Nb'un four Marafdl (stages) and from Nirun to Manhatra two. . (179, 

15). Idrisi puts the distance from Debal to Narun as three days journey 
(78 post). Ibn Hauqal states that Manhabari or Mauhatara _ was 
two days’ distance from Debal, not from Nirtjn. (40 post; Gilaemeis er, 
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Text 36, Tr. 179). He understands ‘ thence ’ as from Behai , not from 
Nirtin. Haig is sure that the right reading is not Tiz, but Nirun. (I. D. C. 
45-6). Tiz is a port in MakrSn and it eould not possibly have been at a 
distance of only four days from Debal or of only two days from Manha- 
bari. Tiz lies in Lat. 25°-0' N., Long. 60°-40 / E. Debal (about 20 miles S. 
W. of Tatta) is in Lat. 24°-35 / N„ Long. 67°-45 / E.‘ A difference of seven 
degrees of Longitude implies a distance of about 500 miles on Latitude 25°. 
I. 30, l. 17. The Mihran passes by the borders of Samand and Al 
Bur (Aror) to the neighbourhood of Multan ; from thence to 
Mansura and onwards until it joins the sea. 

Raverty denounces this as nonsense and suggests that ‘to * is a 
blunder for ‘ from \ His remark that the river could not possibly have 
flowed back from Al Rur to Multan is just. (Mihran, 211 n). This is 
what Istakhri himself says Ol J <1> fr O'* 

OkU| Cjljf _*lai At’ I (>". £>. Cj* V-j* 

cArl-^J I £« i/*” Jl 3 -w, 

(Text 180, 1. 2). 

In the translation from Ibn Hauqal, the mistake is avoided and there 
is no such averment. What the latter is made to say is that “ its source 
is in a mountain from which some of the feeders of the Jihun also flow. 
Many great rivers increase its volume and it appears like the sea in 
the neighbourhood of Multan. It then flows by Basmad, Alruz and 
Mansura and falls into the sea to the east of Daibal.” (40 post). A 
comparison of the text of Ibn Hauqal with the words of Istalchri inclines 
one to surmise that a line has been missed out in the text of the earlier 
or added in that of the later author. Ibn Hauqal has these additional 
words after the word, Oj)**? 

(Gildemeister, 36, 1. 8). [ c>kll| «.*.!:» J Jyly ^lai j jV* ®- u :» 

1.31,7.2. I he “ Ashkalu-l-Bilad ” or the “ Kitabu-l-Masdlik Wa-l 
Mamalik” of Ibn Hauqal . 

The confusion between the Ashkal-al-Bilad , the Masalik-al - 
Mamalik and the Suvar-al-Buldan of Ibn Hauqal, to which Elliot 
refers, has been cleared up by De G-oeje. He has shown that the 
Masalik-abMamalik or Kitabu-l-Aqalim, of Istakhri is only an enlarged 
edition of the $uvar-al-Aqalim, also entitled Ashkal-al-Bilad, of an 
older author named Abu Zaid Ahmad bin Sahl-al-Balkhi, ( Art. on 
Istachri-Balchi-Frage, in Z.D.M.G., XXV, 42-58). 

This enlarged edition brought out by Istakhri is found in two recen- 
sions — a smaller and a larger. The former is represented by the text in 
Moeller and this is also what is found in Elliot; The fuller recension 
is the one edited by De Goeje. (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, IV. 660). There are several Persian translations or paraphrases 
of Istakhri’s compilation. The so-called “ Oriental Geography of Ibn 
Hauqal”, published by Ouseley, is an English rendering of one such ah- 
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ridgmenfc, The Suvar-al-Bulddn is- another and fuller recension -of this 
I er^ian epitome, and two copies of still another version of the same com- 
pcndimn are m the British Museum. (Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Manu- 
scripts, 1. 4X5-417). Ballchi, the real author -or progenitor of all these, 
compilations, died in 322 A.H. — 934 A.C. The compiler of the Suvar-al- 
BnUcm was Muhammad bin Asad bin ‘Abdulla, and there is a copy of it 
in the Bodleian, which is said to be the translator’s autograph. The date 
is not clearly inscribed, but Elbe has read it as 670 A. H. — 1272 A. C. 
(Sachau and Ethe, Catalogue of Persian MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
column 397; Eth6, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, 
column 365). 

1.34,1.3, Yusli (Kambali). 

Holdich challenges Dowson’s identification of Yusli with Qambali. 
He states that Yusli is the modern .Uthal or Utal, near which there 
are unmistakable ruins of a considerable Arab town. (G. I. 307-S). 
Utal is shown in Constable, 26 A c. It is about 20 miles north-east 
of Lyari, while Qambali is located by him .abont the same, distance north- 
west of Lyari, and by Haig at ten miles south-east of it. Utal is how in 
Las Bela State. 

1. 38, l. 8 from foot The villages ofDahxik and Kaltcan are contiguous 

to each other. 

IstakLiri’s spelling is ‘ jRahuq ’ (Goeje, p. 176, 1.13) and Idrisi’s 
' Rahun * (80 post). The districts meant are those now called Dashtak 
and Kolwah. Kolwah is a well-cultivated tract lying to the south of the 
river, which Ibn Hauqal calls Labi and is now known as the Lob. (G.I. 
304). Kolwah is in Lat. 2G°-0’ N., Long. 64°-0' E. It is shown in the 
I.G. Atlas, PI. 35 C 3. 

•I. 40, l. 2- From Debal to Kannazbiir, fourteen; from Behai to Man- 
hater a ( Manjabari ) tico, and that is on the road from Debal 
to Kannazbiir. 

The first of these distances is not laid down categorically or in so 
many words, in Istakhri, but it is implied. Cf. 29, 1. 11, where he says: 

“ Kannazbur to Kiz, 2 days, Armabil 6, Kambali 2, Debal 4 total 14. 
Dowson makes Istakhri say that Debal was 4 days from Tiz, but Tiz is a 
manifest error for Nfrun. It is also stated that it was 2 days irom 
Nirun to Manjabari (Manhabara) and that (Manjabari) was on the road 
from Debal to Man sura. (30 ante ; Goeje, Test, 179, 1. 15, 176, 1, 15). 
But Ibn Hauqal differs from him here. He puts Mauhabari at tico days' 
distance from Debal — on the road to Qannazbiir , which was 14 days from 
Debal> Both these statements appear to be correct. 

Manjabari or Manhabari or Manhatara is a place most difficult to 
identify. Cunningham was sure that it was Tatta (A.G.I. 289) , an opi- 
nion denounced by Haig as resting on " a number of gratuitous assump- 
tions.” (I.D.C. 31). Raverty. was in favour of locating it near Badm, 
.which is about 62 miles south-east of Haidarabad. (Mibran, 227-229 notesj. 
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.TKe statements of tKe Arab writers on its situation are so conflicting 
with one another and so inconsistent with their own averments, that 
no place can- possibly answer all the descriptions found in their 
writings. Istakhri says it was to the west- of the Mihran and that any 
one going from Debal to Mansura would have to cross the river at 
ManjabSri, as the two places lay opposite to each other. (Goeje, 175, 1. 15). 
But he also states that Manjabari was two stages from Nirun which' 
was four stages from Debal. (Test, 179, 1. 15, 30 ante, q.v. my Note). 

At page 37 ante, Ibn Hauqal mechanically copies this and puts 
Manliabari at two days’ distance on the road to Mansura, but here, he 
asserts that it lay on the route to Qannazhiir and two stages from 
Behai, not from Nirun, as Istakhri has it. 

Idrisi farther perplexes the matter by locating Manliabari at three 
days from Sehwan, six days from Firabuz and two days from Debal on the 
road from Debal to Firabuz, i.e. Qannazbur. (79-80 post). It is obvious 
that Manliabari could not have been on the road from Debal to Nirun or 
Mansura and also on that from Debal to Qannazbur. Haig and Holdich 
attempt to cut the knot by supposing that there were two places bearing 
the same name. One of them, they locate twenty miles N.E. of Karachi, 
somewhere near Mugger Fir and the other, eight mileB south-east of 
Shahdadpur or about forty miles north-east of IJaidarabad. (I. D. 0. 68, 
138; G. 1. 309-10). But this duplication seems uncalled for, as it is 
founded on the supposition that every statement in Idrlsi’s Omnium 
gatherum is correct and must be reconciled with the facts as we know 
them, even when it is prima facie impossible to do so. It seems that 
Nirun and Mansura are copyists’ errors and that we should read 
" Qannazbur ” in their stead. Manjabari or Manhabari was really a place 
which was two days from Debal on the road to Qannazhiir and it lay 
opposite to Dehal, not to Mansura. 

I venture to suggest tjie identity of Manhabari with Bhanbor. It 
is said by Hughes (Gaz. 120) as well as by [Sir Bichard] Burton (Sind 
Revisited, I. 128) to have been known as Mansawar or Manhara. 
Bhanbor lies at about two days’ distance from Debal on the Gharo 
channel, about twelve miles north-west of Larry Bandar. (A. G. I. 299). 
Larry Bandar is about 40 miles south-west of Tatta. (Ibid. 289). In other 
words, Bhanbor is 52 miles distant from Tatta and about 32 from Debal, 
which is located by Haig, Raverty, Le Strange and many other writers at 
about 20 miles south-west of Tatta. Bhanbor is reputed to be the most 
ancient port in Sind (Burton, 1. c. 1. 125), and the site is strewn with 
ruins of “houses, curtains, bastions and amorphous heaps” in which 
coins and other antique objects are found in abundance. (Elliot, 368 
post). It is not a very large place but Manhabari also was not one, as 
it was only a place of landing or crossing on the road to Makran. The 
Gharo. channel, on which it lies, is an old arm of the Indus which had 
to be crossed and Manhabari must have been, just what Bhanbor was, 
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* ° utpost Soaring the creek' and regulating the shipping admitted 
into the open waterway. ” (Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, 8^). 

J? . natne °* w ^ at Manhabari was probably Bahhabari 
or Bahnabari Babbanbari, i, e., Bahmanbari, Sanskrit Brahmanwara. 
Ihe Sanskrit form of Brahmauabad is, most probably, Brahmanvata or 
Brahmanvasa— “Brahman’s Dwelling”. There are very similar 
toponyms elsewhere in India. Hrahmanbiria is a well-known place in 
Tippera, Bengal (I G-. IX. 9). Constable 30 A d. Bamanbore is a petty 
State in Kathiawad (I. G. Vli 343) and Bamnasa in the same province 
must be another vernacular form of Brahmanvasa. There is a Bamanwas 
or Bamaniawas in Jaipur State, Rajputana (I. G., Ibid ) and about thirty 
other toponyms of this type are registered in the official Guide to Indian 
Post Offices. General Haig assures us that bdri is an old Sindhi suffix to 
place-names, e. g,, Ghorabari in the Lower Delta, Hurbari in Shahdad- 
pur pargana, etc. (I. D. C. 33). 


I. 40, l. 5. Kamuhul from Mansura is ttoo days’ journey . 

The forms ' Kamuhul' and ‘ Famlial ’ are errors for Amhal [Bede 
Anhal, Anbil). The distance is palpably wrong. Kamuhul (Anhilwad 
or Nahrwala-Patan in Gujarat) could not have been only two days’ 
journey from Mansura in Sind. Gildemeister’s Text makes it eight 
stages (35, 1.12= Tr. 179) and this is also what is found in Istalchri 
(30 ante, Goeje’s Text, 179, 1. 9). A glance at any map must suffice to 
show that “ eight ” is correct. Idrisi states that “ from Mamhal to 
Mansura, through Bania, is considered nine days ” (84 infra). The error 
is perhaps due to & having been wrongly read as J*U 
I. 40, l. 15. The river Sandaruz is about three days' distant from 
Multan. 

Raverty’s theory is that this Sandarua (Sind-rud of Isfcalthri, ante 
30) must be the “ Biyah and its tributaries, the Bihat, Chinab and Ravi, 
which, in those days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan 
and united with the Biyah some 28 miles to the south-ward of the last- 
named city.” As regards the other river Jandaruz, or Jandrud, he is 
positive that it must be “ the Hakra, Wahinda or Sind Sagar, of which, at 
the period in question, the Sutlej was a tributary.” (Mihran, 2134). He 
also contends that 'Jandruz or Chandrud— the city which is said to 
have stood on the banks of the riTer—is “ an impossible name for a 
town.” {Ibid, 219). . # ‘ 

It seems more natural to understand these vague and jejune 
references in such a manner as would be consonant with the names as they 
stand. These old writers had no real knowledge of the source, alignment 
or confluence of any of the great Indian rivers. Istakhri knew the name 
of the Mihran and that of only one out of the five rivers of the Panjab. 
Ibn Hauqal had picked up, in a blundering sort of way, those of two of 
them. Mas’udi mentions the Raid (Ravi), the Bahatil (Biyah?) and what 
.he 'calls the ‘ river of Kashmir,’ but he had never so much as heard of the 
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Chinab or tlio Sutlej. lie even makes some sort of confusion, by mixing 
up the river of Bust, Ghazni, Rukliaj ami Dawar [tho Helm and] which 
falls into the Hnmtin of Zarrnh, with the Kabul river and speaking of 
it ns if it was one of the five rivers of the Punjab. Idrisi’s knowledge 
did not extend beyond the crude statements of Ibn XIauqal and his only 
original contribution to the subject consists in the portentous pronounce- 
ment that Nahrwsira and Mathura stood on the banks of the Ganges 
(p. 91 infra). Two centuries later, Wnssaf was acquainted with tho 
names of only four of the Punjab rivers, and he mentions them in the 
wrong order. (E. D. III. 3G). ‘Unsuri also speaks of Mahmud of Ghazna 
crossing “ the Chandaha, Silmn, Rnhwiili and Bchat.” (76. IV. 516). 
Amir Khusrau is guilty of a similar error (76. III. 70 note) and that 
most “erudite geographer” and author or two "Universal Histories”, 
Hafiz Abru, declares Hint the Biynh " falls into the sea in the country 
ofKambaya.”! (76. IV. 4). 

• I venture to suggest that all that is necessary to arrive at tho true 
solution to this bj •**- puzzle is to add a ‘ dot * to the second letter and 
read bi-t* or Saladrfir or Satadrud. The old Hindu name of the 

Sutlej was ' Shatadru ’ and Sayyid Muhammad Latif assures us that it is 
cv-cn now “ called Safadrn by the lower mountaineers of the Punjab .” 
(History of the Punjab, p. 9 note). This Sandriic or Sindrud, as 
Istakhri calls it, is said to be “ about three days’ distant from 
Multan and to fall into the Mihr.In above -Basmad, but below Multan.” 
Now, the Sutlej is the most eastern of the five Punjab rivers. It is 
known as the Ghar.i after its confluence with the Biah and tho combined 
stream now joins the Trimab — the Jhclam, Chinab and Ravi — near 
Uccha to form the Panjnad. Ucliha, in fact, “lies on the south bank 
of the Sutlej opposite to its confluence with the Trimab ”. (1. 6. XXIV, 
82). Ucliha is about 72 miles south of Multan or about " three days’ 
journey below” that town. 

The courses of the Punjab rivers have changed considerably within 
tho thousand years that have elapsed since Istaldiri wrote. It has been 
held by more than one authority of great weight that the “ Sutlej 
flowed about this period in tho present dry bed of the Hakra, some 
forty miles south of its present course.” (I. G. XVIII, 24). Its old 
bed through Bhawalpur and Bikaner can be still traced. (I.G. XXXIII. 79). 

Similarly, tho Chandrud is the Chand-ab, i. e, the Chin-ab. Riid 
and 7Lb arc synonymous in Persian and tho Surkhrud is also called 
Surkhab, the Wakbslirud, Wakhshab, the Sufedrud, Isfijab, the Marv 
Rud, Murghab, and so on. The old name of the Chinab was 
Chandrabhiiga and it is, as Abul Fazl states, mado up of two streams, the 
Chandar (Chandra) and the Bhaga, which unite near Khatwar [Kishtwar] 
and are known as the Chinab, (Ain, Tr. II. 310). In fact, ‘Utbi 
speaks of the Chinab as the * Ch'nndraha ’ and lie knows the Sutlej also 
only by its Qld name, Sataldqr or Satladru (Satlasru?). 
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(E.0. n. 41) . Baih'aqi also speaks ol it as Ab-i Chandrah . (Text, S2S, 1. 31 

The town Chaudrur which stood on its banks is, probably, Wh'at 
is now known as Sodhra ’ or Sodra. Chandrur or Chandrur must be the 
vernacular form of Chandrapura-the city on the Chandra. Chandra* 
pura would become Chandrawara, Sandrawara, Sandror Sondra and 
Sodra. It is common knowledge that the Indian *ch’ is often changed 
into a dental or palatal ‘ s * or * sh * in Arabic, c. g., Chaturanga— Shatranj 
—Chaeh, Sassa (***•")> China, Sin ; Chamara (flywhisk), Samara (ante p.5) ; 
Chach, Shasb. A town called Beas stands yet on the river of that name 
and another called Satrod also exists. (Constable, PI. 25 Ab, Ac). 

In a word, Baverty’s hypothesis is that the Sindrud is the Bc.is 
and the Chandrud his favourite Hakra. My submission is that tho right 
Eolation is just the reverse. The Sindrud is the Satndrud or Sutlej 
which then flowed in the bed of the Hakra, and the Chandrud is 
the united Chinab or what we now call the Trimab. This explanation 
has the advantage of completely satisfying the phonetic requirements 
and appears also to be less far-fetched. 

I, 44, 1. 6. Philosophers and geometricians have divided the land of 
Hind into nine unequal parts - -■ - —ns appears from the 
book called Batankal . 

The identity of this * Batankal ’ with “ Patanjali" has been doubted, 
as there is nothing corresponding to this statement in any of the extant 
works of Patanjali. The discussion on the subject in Yol. II to which 
Dowson refers is misconceived and gets us nowhere. An examina* 
lion of the original Arabic text shows that the above quotation is not 
from Patanjali himself but from a Commentary {TtTrft] written by an 
unnamed author or glossator on some book of Patanjali ’s. The word* 
used are This Tika is cited in several other places a!.;o 

by Alberuni and the excerpts from it arc ncithor philosophic nor meta- 
physical. They are nil of a Puranic character, treating of demographic 
subjects. (Sachau, Tr. II, 2C3-4 Notes). 

1. 45, l. 6. And the mountain of Meru stands opposite l» tty 
southern pole. 
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1,47, 1. n. 

1 verso * is only a purple patch interpolated by Rashid or the Persian 
parnplirafit (cf. S. I. 202). 

I. 47, h 5. There, are rivers and large streams , etc. 

The Persian text appears to have been very defective here and this 
important passage is rendered very differently in several places by Sachan. 
Some of the toponyms also are very differently spelt. Sac'iau translates 
it thus: "In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kiiyabish, 
Kabul, rises a river which is called Ghorvand on account of its many 
branches. It is joined by several affluents. 1. The river of the Pass of 
Ghhzak. 2. The river of the gorge of Pnnehir below the town of Par- 
w.in. 3. 4. The river Slmrwat and the river S uva, which latter flows 
through the town of Lanbag.i, i.c. Lamgh.in ; they join the Ghorvand at 
the pass of Driitn. 5. G. The rivers Nur and Kira. Swelled by these 
affluents the Ghorvand is a groat stream opposite the town of Pursha- 
var, being there called the Ford, near the village of Mahanara, on the 
eastern bank of the river and it falls into the river Sindh at the Castle of 
Bitur, below tho capital of A1 Qandnlnr which is Vaihand.” 
(S. I. 2o9). 

Now Thornton writes thus in his article on the Kabul river. “ It 
rises about sixty miles from Kabul, at a short distance beyond which it 

receives the Lohgar river About 40 miles below Kabul, it receives 

the river of Panclishir It then receives the Tagao river The 

united streams of the Alishang and Alingar join it about 20 miles further 
down. At a distance of 20 miles more, the Surkhrful or Red River falls 
into it. 20 miles further cast, it receives the Kama, called also tho 

river of Kunar Just below Dobandi, it is joined by the Landyc or 

Panjkora and receives tho river of Sw.lt from tho iiorlh-cast. After 

this confluence, the Kabul river falls into the Indus opposito Attock.” 

It is clear from this that Albcruni’s river of Ghorvand is not, as 
Dowson says in his note, tho affluent or tributary called Ghorbnnd in 
our maps, but tho main stream, tho great Kabul river itself. It will be 
also seen that Alberuni has left out tho names of several of its tributa- 
ries. The river of the Pass of Ghuzak must be cither the Lohgar river or 
the Ghorband tributary. Panjshir is well known and Parw.in is situated 
about eight miles nortli of Ch:Irik.ir, which “ lies at tho mouth of tho 
Ghorband valley, 40 miles north of Kabul.” (I.G. IX. 176). Sawa or 
Sheva is shown south-east of Lamghun and west of Kunar in Constable, 
PI. 22, Dc. Tho tract called Kunar extends from Shigal to Sheva, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. (Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, 106). Tho 
rivers Sharvat and Sawa arc most probably the Alingar and Alishang 
which join the Kunar or Kama and fall into tho Kabul a little above and 
below Laruntii. (I.G. IX. 146). Druta or Darunta lies Kos (or Enroll) 
west of Jalalabad and about 10 Kos south-east of Mandrawar. (Raverty, 
N. A. 71, 99 ; see also I.G. XIV. 2). Babur speaks of " passing through' 

the Daruta -narrows by raft, and of going to the Bagh-i-Wafa in Adina- 

0 ~ 
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pur after getting off a little above Jahannuma, i.e. Jalalabad” (A\ 
Beveridge, Baburnama, Tr. 421). The Ford [M‘abar] of Mahnara is the 
Marminara of Baihaqi (E.D. II, 150) and may have been near what 
is now called Pratah Minara-the Fallen Mihara [or Tower]. 
(Raverty N. A. 93). Bitur which is said to have been below 
Waihind is probably the Pefcora of Captain Wood, who states that ho 
passed by it on his journey by boat from Attock'-to Kalabagh'. (Journey 
to the Source of the Oxns, Ed. Yule, p. 76). Mr. H. C. Srivastava in- 
forms me that Petore still exists at about 3A miles south of the Attocli 
Bridge and is locally known at Kot Pethere. The ruins of a Buddhist 
stupa, two rock-cut wells and of a castle can be still traced and are 
clearly visible. The Nur and the Qira are two rivers of Kafiristan in 
the north-west of Lamghan. (Raverty, N. A. 108, 135). They are shown, 
in (Sir) C. R. Markham’s * Map of the Sulaiman Mountains on the 
Northern Frontier of India ’ in the Proceedings of . the Royal 
Geographical Society for January, 1879. See also E, D. II. 465. . 

I. 48, l. 2. After that there comes from the west the river, of Tibet, 
called the Jailam. 

1 Tibet ’ is a palpable error for <=*f. Behat, the ancient Vitasta and 
the Kashmiri Veth'. 

I. 49, l. 16. It comes from the city of Turmuz and the eastern hills. . 

is a mistranscription of Narmad. What Alberuni really 
says is that " between the mouths of the rivers Sarsuti and Ganges is the 
mouth of the river Narmada, which descends from the eastern mountains 
and take3 its course in a south-western direction (S. 1. 261). 

I. 50, l . 4. The three eastern streams are the Baton , Ladafi and Nalin. 

Saehau reads Nalini, Hradini and Pavani (I. 261). All that .follows 
upto the end of section iii at page 53 infra is, again, not an expression 
of Alberuui’s own opinions or knowledge, but an exposition of the Puranic 
geography. He is merely reporting or repeating what is said about the 
rivers of India in the Matsya and Vciyu. Puranas (S.I. 257, 259). The 
mention in the latter part of the excerpt of people whose lips are like 
inverted ears, whose ears hang down to their shoulders and whoso 
faces are like those of horses, indicates that we are in the region of 
cosmographic myth pnd not of scientific geography. 

I. 54, l. 4 from foot. In stating these distances toe will begin from 

Kanauj. 

Alberuni’s Indian Itineraries are, speaking generally, more accurate 

and reliable than those of Istakhri or Ibn Hauqal, and he appears also to 

have been fully aware of the pitfalls which lie in the path of a scientific 

investigator, who had to depend upon the assertions of individuals of the 

Hindu mentality. His Tables of Distances are introduced with the 

following prefatory observations, the significance of which cannot be too 

strongly emphasised, especially as they have been lightly passed over in 

thjs version of RashTd-ud-din’s abstract. “It is only with the greatest 
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exertion and caution that wc can, to some extent, correct the statements 
of the Hindus. But we could not make up our mind to suppress that 
•which we knew on account of that which we did not know. We ask the 
reader’s pardon, where there is anything wrong.” (S. I. 200; see also 
Reinaud, Fragments, 82-3; Tr. 102). 

The information contained in these fifteen or sixteen itineraries is 
derived from three different sources of very unequal value: (1) The 
Quarter-Master-General’s Department of the Sultan, as regards the routes 
along which Mahmud’s cohorts had marched, in the course of his 
invasions, leaving fire, famine and slaughter in their trail. Many of 
the places mentioned in ‘Uthi’s history, Bhatiya, Nandna, Narain, 
Thanesar, Barhamshil, Loharin, Mathura, Bari are noticed here also. 
They are the most reliable part o£ this lucubration. (2) The informa- 
tion supplied by Musalman traders, travellers and authors about the 
more distant parts of the country. (3) The literary and traditional state- 
ments of old Hindu writers and living pandits about towns and countries 
famous in Hindu literature and history, e.g., Ujjain, Bhilsa, Tanja- 
war, Rameshar, Kamarup, Khajuraha, Baroi (Dwarka), Uwarayahar, 
Odravishaya, etc.* Respecting these, Alberuni had to rely on the asser- 
tions of persons whose knowledge he knew to be derived merely from 
tradition or hearsay, but he had to accept them for the nonce, for want 
of anything more trustworthy. 

It will be observed that whereas the distances tabulated in the 
itineraries of the first class are expressed precisely in tens and units as 
8, 9, 12, 15 or 17 farsakhs, those drawn from the second and third 
sources are expressed only in round numbers, 20, 40, 50, etc. In fact, 
these numbers are all but useless and rarely helpful in the identification 
of place-names which are doubtful or incorrectly transcribed or relate to 
extensive districts or provinces. These latter were, for the most part, 
only vague geographical expressions, the connotations of which were not 
fixed and must have varied from time to time in accordance with 
historical events which changed the political map of India. 

Alberuni states here that his farsakh is four miles but this is thi e 
Arabian mile, which is neither the English statute mile nor the English 
geographical mile. He is careful to define this mile here as equal to 4000 
cubits £ (S. 1. 166-7) and at I. 200, he again declares that 1 Farsakh 
=4 miles = 1 Kuroh = 16000 cubits. If the cubit is reckoned at 24 fingers 
or about eighteen inches (A. G. I. 571), Alberuni’s mile must be valued 
at 6000 feet and his Farsakh at 24000 feet = 4 6/11 English miles. But 
the length' of the cubit or is variously estimated and Sprenger 
reckons the Arabian mile as equal to 2000 metres = 2186 English yards 
= 6558 feet. {Die Post tend Beiserouten des Orients , Yorrede, xxvi 
aptid S. II. 316 note). Mr. Gibb equates the Arabian mile with 1921 
metres (Travels of Ibn Batuta, 347-8). Now, four Arabian miles of 2186 
English yards each WQuld be = 8744 yards = 4 39/40 miles, Or if 
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Mr. Gibb’s estimate is preferred, 4 Arabian miles = 7684metres = 25200 
feet - 4 17/22 English' miles. Dr. (Sir) Aurel Stein takes Alberuni’s farsakh 
to have measured a little short of five miles. (J. A. S. B. 1S99, p. 25). 

Elliot, Cunningham, Eaverty and others who ’have animadver ted on 
the undue abridgment of the distances laid down in Alberuiri’s itineraries, 
Iiave done so on the supposition that his farsakh was equal to only three 
miles. But it will he seen that this fundamental postulate or assumption 
is demonstrably incorrect. It follows, not only that the animadversions 
are founded on their own error, but that the identifications they have 
proposed on the basis of that assumption must be of doubtful validity. 

The following comparative table will show that Alberuni’s 'farsakh 
works out at five miles or oven more, when he speaks from his own 
knowledge or had trustworthy sources of information 


Kabul to Ghazna 

17 f. 

88 miles (I G. XIV. 12). ' - 

Parshawar to Dunpur 

151 

79 „ 

(I. G. XIV. 12). ' 

W aihind-Parsha war 

14 f. 

60 „ 

(Sarkar, L A. cii); 

Dunpur to Kabul 

121 

90 „ 

(Sarkar, I. A. ciii). 

Patna-Mungir 

16 1100 

(Seeley, Boadbook, 3). 

Qanauj-Kajurahia 

301 

180 „ 

(A. G. 1 481). 

Qanauj-Jajmau 

121 

58 „ 

(Thornton, Gaz. 542). 

Mungir-Champa 

301 

136} „ 

(A.G. I. 672). • 

Qanauj-Mathura 

281 

165i „ 

(A. G. 1.572). 

Anhilwara-Somnath 

501 

260 „ 

(Measured on the map). 

Qanauj-Mirat 

401 

225 „ 

»* »» 

Panipat-Kithal 

101 

25 Kos 

(YazSi in E. D. III. 494). 


But this does not mean that his distances are always correctly stated- 
They are often undoubtedly faulty, but this is because his informants^ 
Hindu Pandits, Muhammadan travellers, merchants or sailors had n6 
real knowledge of the remote districts and towns which they had heard 
of, read about, or casually visited. Some confusion appears to have been 
introduced also by the fact that Alberuni has copied some of his dis* 
tanees from Hindu authors who had stated them in terms of the 
ambiguous Yojana, which had to bo converted into Farsakhs. 

The Yojana has been variously estimated at from 4i to 9 miles and 
its exact length has been a frequent subject of puzzlement and contro- 
versy. (A. G. I 671-2). In fact, the Yojana, like the Ko's, would appear 
to have been kacha as well as paced and it is often exceedingly difficult 
to say whether the Yojana in a particular case is of the first class or 
of the second. We have just seen Alberuni stating explicitly- 
that a Ruroh was equal to a Farsakh or 4 Arabiah miles. But at 
I 166, where he gives the Hindu Table of measures of length, he states as 
explicitly tfeat the Fur oh Was' only 4000 Arabian yards o* cubits, U 
6000 feet or one Arabian mile. Then at 1.167, be a&ures us that 
the Yojana was equal to 8 Arabian riileS'or 32000 Arabian yards » 48,000 
feet and that the Ruroh was i dt a Ydjdha, i.«: 4 Aiaazan mile * 
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Elsewhere Ho tells us tb'at Valablia [Vala] is 30 Yojanas from XnHilwara 
(Test. 205, 1. 21 = Tr. II. 7). Here, the Yojana must be the short one of 
about 4§ miles, as the real distance is about 150 miles. Anhilwad [Patan] 
is in Lat. 23°-52 / N.; Long. 72°-10' E, Vala near Bhavnagar in Lat. 
21°-46 / E.; Long. 72°-ll / E. It is evident that the Yojana was of two 
softs and Alberuni himself makes no secret of his own bewilderment. 

I. 5-1, last line. Eight parsangs from that[Jajmau] is Kanca\ from 
Karwa to Brakmashk eight ; thence to AVhabtidi eight ; 
thence to the Tree of Baragi ( Prdg ) twelve. 

Tlie relative situations of three of these places are reversed in the 
Arabic. According to Sachau and also Eeinaud, (83; Tr. 103), what 
1 Alberuni says is ; “ Jajjamau 12 farsaJch from Qanoj. Abhapuri S f., 
Euraha 8 f., Barhamshil 8 f., Tree of Prayag 12 f.” (S.I. 200). If the 
Arabic is right, Euraha must be Eora-Jahanabad, which lies about 29 
miles west of Fathpur in Khajuha Tahsil, Fathpur District, and about 
1L2 miles north-west of Prayag by road. (Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer 
quoted in Sarkar, I. A. cxii). Alberuni gives the latitude of Euraha as 
26°-P N. The I. G. makes it 26°-7' N. (XV. 398). 

Barhamshil reminds one of " the Brahman’s Fort ” of ‘ Utbi ’ which 
was also called 1 Munj ’. * Brah'maShil ’ literally means, ‘Brahman’s or 
(Brahma’s) Rock or Stone.’ Munj has been supposed by Elliot to be 
Majhawan or Manjhawan, ten miles south of Eanhpur (Cawnpore). 
(E.D. II. 458). Dr. Nazim thinks it must be Munjh, which lies about 
thirteen miles north-east of Etawa (Mahmud of Gliazna, 109). But a 
glance at the map will show that neither Manjhawan nor Munjh can be 
identified with Alberuni’s Brahmashil, as the latter is said to have been 
12 farsalchs , about 60 miles only, north of Prayag. Majhawan is 10 miles 
south of Cawnpore which is 124 miles north-west of Prayag (Th. 24) 
and Munjh, near Etawa, is ruled out a fortiori , as it is even more 
remote. 

There is a Manjhaupur about thirty miles north-west of Allahabad 
(Constable 28 Be). It is approximately in Lat. 25°-32' N., Long. 
81°-30' E. (I. G. XVII. 197) and may he Brahmashil. 

Abhapuri (Abhaypuri?) cannot be identified. 

1. 55, l. 6. Arah-iirat twelve parasangs from the tree of Prayag ; 

to the country of Urlhar , forty. VrdahishaTc, -fifty. 

Dowson hazards the conjecture that Arak-tirat is Earantirat, now 
called Eantit, in Mirzapur, but there is no phonetic resemblance 
between. Ear an and Arak (or Arku as in Sachau). A place called 
Arghya-tirtha is frequently mentioned as a place of pilgrimage on the 
Ganges in old inscriptions from Northern as well as Southern India. 
Eafnadeva Chedi (R. 1040-80 A. C.) is said in one of his copper-plates to 
have performed ceremonial ablutions here before making a grant 
(Epigraphia Indica. XI. 175) . 

Kwaryahar of Griyahar, asit isin S. ([. 203 and 11, 318), has not been 
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identified. I suggest that tHe right reading mar be Awadbihir 
-the Awandbihar of Minhaj (Tabagat-i-Msiri, Test 123, J. 2 ), 
which is said to have been one of the districts conquered by 31‘nizz-nd* 
din Sam. Uddandapnr or Uddandvihar was the old capital of Magadha 
and is now represented by the town of Bihar. There was a °grwt 
Buddhist monastery and college here. It is mentioned in an inscription 
of Surapala of the Pala dynasty (Rakhaldas B.inerjoa in J. A.S, B. 
1911, p, 760). The distance given is only approximate and meant 
probably for the nearest boundary of the kingdom. Another phonetic 
approach may be Hrt* Videha. Its capital, Mithila (Darbhanga), was in 
North Bihar (J. A. S. B. 1897, p. S9; L G. XVII, 3S0). In a word, 
Uwaryahar must be either Awandbihar or Videha, i.e, South Bihar or 
North Bihar, but the former is to be preferred. 

Urdabishak (Ourdabishau in R. 104) which was on the borders of 
the sea, fifty farsakhs from Awandbihar (or Bihar) must bo ‘Udravishaya’ 
or ‘ Odravishaya’, the country of the Odras, i.e., Oriyas, not * Urdhva* 
Vishnya’ as Sachau suggests. (II, 318 Notes), His MS. read ‘Ordabishau’, 
but this must be due to the copyist having transposed the a and ;. “ The 
ancient province of Odradcsha, ” says Cunningham, " comprised the whole 
of the present districts of Cuttack and Sambalpur and part of Mctlini* 
pur” (Midnapore). (A. G. 1. 611). Odra is mentioned by Alboruni himself 
in the list of countries in the east, in juxtaposition with Magadlia, 
Mithila, Samatata, Paandra, Utkala, etc. (S. 1. 301). 

1. 55, last line. There is a kingdom tchich ts at present near Chun, 
and the beginning of that is Dar (or Dur), forty. 

The Arabic has it thus.: ‘ Thence along the coast towards the cast are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur : first Daraur, which is 
40 f. from Crdablshau, Kanji 30 f., Malaya 40 f., Kunk which is the last 
of Jaur's possessions in this direction.’ (S. I. 200; R. 104). ‘Jaur’ is tho 
Arabic way of writing ‘Chola’ and the king referred to is the great 
Raja Raja Chola I, who reigned from 9S5 to 1011 A, O., or his son 
Rajendra Choladeva I, who succeeded him and ruled upto 1052 A. C. 
“In the course of his reign, Raja Raja passed from victory to victory, 
conquering the eastern Chalukyan kingdom of Vongi, then Coorg and 
Quilon, and even the northern kingdom of Kalinga, At his death, ho 
was the undoubted Lord Paramount of Southern India and ruled n 
kingdom which included nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
Ceylon and Mysore. His son continued his father's ambitious career 
and his conquests extended to Orissa and even Bengal.' (Smith, h. II. !• 
345-6). 

Daraur is Dravara, i.e. Dravida. 3Ialnya mu3t be the Pandya conntfi 
comprising the modem districts ’of Tinjore, Madura, etc. (A. 0 
551). Kunk is Eongu-nad, the old name of a province which compri^ 
Coimbatore and the south-western tiluqs of the present Sriem *-« “ 
"Coimbatore is even now called Kongunid. During the nmJi - 
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tiiry, the Kongu country passed under th'o Chola Icings who held it ior 
nearly 200 years. It then fell in tlie eleventh - century into the hands 
of the Hoyslialas.” (1.6. S. 358). 

It is perhaps worth noticing in connection with Alberuni’s spelling 
of the name * Chola * that the oldest form is ‘ Chora ’, as in the Inscrip- 
tions of Asolca. Ptolemy has ‘ Chorai ’ and Pliny 1 Sora \ (1.6. X. 326). 

I. 56, 7.8. Thence [from Pataliputra ] to^Mangh'i, fifteen Champa 

thirty; BiiTcampur fifty , Ganga Sagar, thirty. 

Mangiri is Monghyr, the old name of which is said to have been 
Mundagiri or Modagiri (A.G.1. 476) or Madgagiri (Inscription of 12th or 
13th century), “Hill of Madga”. (I. G. XVII. 401-2). The actual 
distance of Monghyr from Patna is about 100 miles. (Seeley, Road-book 
of India, Pt. 1, p. 3). It is reckoned at 37 Shahjahani Kos — each Kos of 
500 yards = about 2 3/5 miles, i.c. 96 miles by Bakhtawar Khan, the 
secretary of Aurangzeb, in the Miratu-l-'Alam. (E. D. VII, 163). 

Champa is the old name of Bhagalpur district. Close to 
Bhagalpur, two villages named Champanagar and Champapur still exist. 
(A. 6. 1. 477). 

Dukampur h'as not been located, probably because the name 
is spelt wrongly. The reference seems to me to be to 
Vikrampur (the old capital of the Sena kings of Bengal), eight miles 
south-east of Dacca. The copyists appear to have first turned it into 
then into and lastly into this fantastic 

Vikrampur is still the name of a pargana in Munshiganj division of 
Dacca district. Lat. 23°-33' N., Long. 90°-30' E. (I. G. VIII 220; XXI. 
182). Vikrampur was the favourite residence of Ballalasena, the great 
grandfather of Lakshmanasena (r. 1119-1192 A. C.) 

Ganga Sagar, where the Ganges fell into the sea at one time, must 
he Saugor island. It is said to be about thirty farsalchs — 140 miles — from 
Dukampur. As Vikrampur is in Lat. 23 c -33 / N., Long. 99°-30 / E. (I. G. 
XXI. 182), and Saugor island, at the mouth of Hooghly, lies between Lat. 
21°-30 / and 21°-36' N. and Long. 88°-2' and 88°-ll' E. (I.G. XXI. 366), 
the real distance between the two places must be nearer 240 miles 
than 140. The error may be due to the confusion or ambiguity 
about the length of the Yojana. Two hundred and forty miles would be 
about equal to thirty yucca Yojanas of about eight miles each. 

I. 56, last line. Thence [i.e. from Mali Bari , ten f., from Qanauj], 
to Ditkam, forty-jive. 

“Dukam” is Dogaon, on the bank of the Sarju, about four miles 
west o'f Nanpara station on the Bengal North-Western Railway. It is 
22 miles north of Bahraich in Oudh. (I. G. XVIII, 367). Lat. 27°-65 / 
N., Long. 81°-3o / E. It is now in ruins, but' was a prosperous town in the 
days of Akbar and copper coins struck here by him and Shah Jahan 
are not uncommon. (Vost, The Dogaon Mint, in J. A. S. B. 1895, pp.- 69- 
71), It is said. to have been destroyed about the end of the reign of- Shah 
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Jafian In consequence of the curse of a saint named Shall- Saian. {Gazet- 
teer of flude, Ed. 1877, 1.144). " *' \ •' 

I. 56, last line. Thence ( from Dukam ) to the kingdom of Silhet, ten ; 
thence to the city of Bhut, twelve. ' 

This Silhet is,, as Dowson notes, Sbabjahanpur-Silhat ,in Gorakhpur. 
It is 30 miles epst of Gorakhpur town. Lat; 26°-40 / N., Long. 83°-$3' E. 
Bhut may be Bettiah, Lat. 26°-48' N., Long. 84°-30 / E., which is 82 miles 
east of Gorakhpur, i.e. 62 east of this Silhet (Th.). Bettiah is the chief 
town of Champaran, the north T east division of the district of Saran, and 
that division is often called Bettiah even. mow. (Th!). If Sylhet is the 
place of that name in Gorakhpur, Reinaud’s identification of this * Bhut* 
with Bhutan ( Fragments , 106 n.) will not bear examination. * 

1. 57, 7.2. Thence for two hundred parasangs, it is called Tilut, 
where the men are very black and fiat-nosed like the 
Turks. 

The words for “ two hundred parasangs ° are not in the Arabic Text, 
(98, 1. 11), which merely says that “further on, the country to the right 
[of Bhut] is called Tilwat, the inhabitants Taru, people of very black 
colour and flat-nosed like the Turks.” (S. 1. 201 ; R. Tr. 106). Tilwat (or 
Tilut) is Tirhut. The old Sanskrit form Tirubhukti is probably deriv- 
ed from its “flat-nosed ” Mongoloid inhabitants called Tharus. The 
Tharus are mentioned along with the Koch and Mech by Minhaj. . 
(T. N. in'E. D. II. 310, q. v. my Note. See also Blochmann, J. A. S.. B. 
1873, p. 239 note). 

1. 58, 7. 1. Thence to Dhal, of which the capital is Bituri , to the king - 

dom ofKankyu is twenty parasangs. 

In the Arabic, “the capital is (Sjj? Tiauri or Tivari” (Text 99, 1. 1), 
of which the ruler is called " Gangeya”. (S. I. 202; R. Tr. 106). 
Saehau says that "its position cannot be determined”, but there can be 
little doubt that it is Tripuri, the ancient capital of Dahala or- the Chedi 
country. It is now' called Tevar and was also known as Karanbel. 
The village of Tevar lies about four miles from Jabalpur (Jubbulpore). 
(I.G. XIV, 207). * Tiwari Brahmans ’ are a well-known caste in the United 
Provinces. Kankyn (Gangyu) is Gangeyadeva Chedi, who ruled from 
about 1020 to 1040 A. C. He is mentioned by Baihagi also, who says that 
Banaras was in the kingdom of Gangfeya], when Ahmad Nialtigin 
sacked it in 424 A. H. 1034 A. C. (Text, 497, 1. 9 f. f, ; E; D. II, 123). . 

I. 58, 7. 3. Thence to Astir, thence to Banaibas, on the shore of the sea. 

Banawasi is a place of great antiquity and is mentioned by Ptolemy. 

It lies sixteen miles south-west of Hangal in the Sirsi taluka of Dharwar 
district.. Lat. 14°t33' N., Long. 75°-6' E.. Albertmi is mistaken in saying 
that it lies on the sea coast. (Fleet in B. 0. 1. ii. 278-9 note). .. , 

Asur or ApBur,. as Sachau and Reinaud read it, has not. been ijenti* 
fled. It may be the old part of Barcelorc; the name of which ^ is 
Basarfiru in Oanarese and js also written Apgsariir .byj-Ibn Batata 
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(IV.. 77-8), Basarur by Abulfeda (Gildomeister, 184) and Barsalur, 
Bassaloor, Barcalur by othors. Lat. 13°-55 / N. It lies ton miles south' 

0. £ Bhatkal. (Yule, H. J. 45). Constable 34 B c. s.n. Barkalnr. 

1. 59, l. 7. From Mahura [Mathura], at t he distance of thirty-five f. 

you come to a large town called Ditdhi ; thence to Bas'hiir, 
seven . 

Ditdhi may be Dudahi, now in pargana Balbahat, Jliansi district, 
nineteen miles south of Lalitpur. It contains a great number of 
Chandel ruins and a large Chandel tank. (Silberrad’s Art. on the 
“ History of Western Bundelkhand ” in J.A.S.B. 1902, p. 125 note). 
Dudahi is said in tbe I.G. also (XI. 374) to have been a place of 
great importance at one time. The tank and temples are stated 
to be undoubtedly of the Chaudel period and a colossal linage, twenty 
feet high, of the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, which is carved on a 
rock close by, is also mentioned. Dudahi is shown in Constable 27 Dc. 
and is in Lat. 24°-25 / N., Long. 78°-23 / E. (I.G. loc. erf.)- Tl true that this 
differs from that given by Alberuni himself — 25°-40’ X. — in the Qantin-i- 
Mas'iidi (S. II. 317 Notes), but this is of little or no moment. Alberuni’s 
results sometimes vary from those of modern surreys by 2, 3 and even 
4 degrees in regard to places, the names and situations of which are 
absolutely certain. Compare the following : 



Alberuni 

Scriholomeio 1 

Kabul 

33°47' 

34°-3(y 

Peshawar 

34°-44 / 

34 c -l' 

Jailam 

33°-%y 

32°-55' 

Multan 

29°-40' 

30 3 -12' 

Tiauri (Jubbulpore) 

23°-0' 

24°-36' 

Pataliputra 

22 c -39' 

25°-37' 

Mungir 

22 p -0' 

25°-23' 

Dahmal (Nurpur) 

31°-10' 

32 3 -17' 

Ujjain 

2~-O w 

23°-9' 

Tanjore 

15 r -0' 

10 = -47' 

Rameshwar 

lS z -0-' 

9=-17' 

Brahmanabad 


25 c -52' 

TIz 

a? '-15' 

25 c -<y 
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27 Cc) and it may be the town meant, if the right reading isBas'iror. 

... f Ibe . r ^ Qi makes the distance between Mahabalistau (Bhilsrv) and 
Ujjain nine (or ten) farsakhs only, which is wrong, BhilsS is in Long. 
77°~50' E., Lat. 23°-30' N„ Ujjain in Long. E. The two places 
are really abont two degrees of Longitude, abont 130 miles, not 45 or 50 
miles only, distant from each other. Ujjain, again, is more to the north 
of Dhar, than to the east of it. 

I, 60, l, 5. From Dhar going south, you come to 3f ahiimahva, .ten 

f; thence to Kundaki , hcenty ; thence to Namawar on the 
banks of the Ferbadda, ten; thence to Btsicar, twenty; 
thence to Matdakar, on the banks of the Godavery, sixty f. 

Almost all the toponyms are written differently in the Arabic. (Text, 
99, 1. 11). Sachau has “ Bhumihara, Kand, Namavur, Alispnr and Man- 
dagir.” Remand reads “Mabumahra, Kandwahh, Namawar, Albaspur 
and Matdakar.” All that can be said of the first of these names is that it 
seems to be a miswriting of Mah'eshwar and that the second may be 
Jjjjjhandwa. The third must be meant for Nimawar which lies on tho 
right bank of the Narmada, 90 miles south of Ujjain (Th.). Alispnr may 
stand for Ellichpurand Mandagir, which Sachan was unable to locate, is 
undoubtedly Mungipattan (now called Paithan), a place of great 
antiquity and the legendary capital of Shalivahan. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and also in the Pertplus. It is now in Aurangabad district and 
lies on the north bank of the Godavery. (I. G. XIX. 317). Constable 31 Cb. 
Ellichpur is said to have been founded by an old-time Jaina Rljii named 
II (I. G. XII. s, n.) and is mentioned by Barani (T. P. Text, 222, I. 9). 

Khandwa also is said in the I. G. to be a place of considerable 
antiquity. “ Owing to its position at the junction of the two road3 
leading from Northern and Western India to the Deccan, it must have 
been occupied at an early period — . -It is mentioned by the geographer 

Alberuni. In the twelfth emtury, it was a great seat of Jain worship 

The town has four old tanks with stone embankments.” (XV. 241). 

Khandwa may be, as this writer suggests, the Kundaki (Kand 
or Kandawaha) of this passage, but it is at least forty miles south of the 
Narmada and not north of it, as Alberuni locates it. Nimawar is on that 
river, but it lies abont SO miles northeast of Khandwa and not fifty 
south of it. Again, it is said to be 49 (9 + 10 + 20 + 10) farsakhs, that 
is, abont 210 miles distant from Ujjain, but this is more than double the 
trite distance, which is 90 miles only (Th.), Alberuni bos, in fact, reversed 
the positions of and doubled the distance between the two places. 

The whole of this Mdlwa itinerary is more or less full of error. 
The great Arab polyhistor is merely repeating what he had learnt 
frefli books or from his Pandits about all such places in the province aj 
were “renowned in Hindu story.” He is not moving due south 
Dudahi, but jumping from one famous town to another and toward a ; 
noints of the compass, as the names occurred to him. The ambit l 3:t ? 
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I. 62, 1. 2. 

relating to the Yojana and the Ktiroh may have been partly responsible 
for the disparity in the distances and his informants’ ignorance of 
topography for tho confusion in the bearings. 

I. 60, 7. 10. Bahruj and Dhanjur, forty- two f. south of Arihilicara. 

Bahriij is, of course, Broach, but Dhanjur is not so easily identified, 
Itcinaud reads * Rahnnhour * aud Sachau * Rihanjur ’ (Fragments, 88, Tr. 
112; S. I. 205). The place meant is Randor, a very old town near Surat 
on the other side of the Tapti. Barbosa speaks of it about 1514 A. C. as 
‘Rand’ and says it was “ a rich' and agreeable place of the Moors, which’ 
had very large and fine ships.” Tho Portuguese sacked it in 1530. It is 
mentioned also in on inscription of the time of Muhammad Tughlaq, 
which is now in the mosque at Navsiri, about eighteen miles south of 
Surat. It relates to a mosque erected at 1 Rand ’ by Malik Maqbul, who 
was then Governor of Gujarat. 

I. 61, 7. 14. IKest from Narana is Multan at the distance of fifty 
• parasangs ; thence to Bliati fifteen ; south-east from Bhdti 

is Aror, fifteen. Bhati is situated bcticccn two arms of the 
Indus. 

Aror was south-tcest, not south-enst, of Bliati according to Sachau. 
(S. I. 205). But Dr. Nazim translates tho passage thus: “From 
Bazana towards the west, Multan is 50 f. and Bhati is 15 f. and from 
Bliati towards the south-west, Aror is 15 f. It (Aror) is a township 
between the two arms of the river Sind.” (M. G. 199 note). Dr. Nazim’s 
point is that it is Aror and not Bhati which is said to lie between two 
arms of the Sind [Indus] and lie is, most probably, right. It may be 
worth while to note that Sir H. Elliot had rendered the sentence exactly 
like Dr. Nazim in his First Edition (Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, 1819, p. 30). 

. Alberuni’s ‘ Bhati ’ has been supposed by some writers to be identical 
with the 1 Bhatiya’ of ‘Utbi and Gardezi, but the phonetic resemblance 
seems illusory. Wherever Bhatiya was — whether at Uchcli, Bhera, 
Bhatinda, or Bhatner, it was not this Bhati, which" was 15 farsaJehs — 
about seventy miles— north-east of Aror. The latter is really one 
hundred and sixty miles distant from Uchch, (Mibran, 248 note) and 
much more remote still from all tho other places mentioned— Bhera, 
Bhatinda and Bhatner. 

Sachau tells us that Alboruni gives the Lat. of Bliati as 28°-40' and 
that of Multan as 29°-40' in the Qanun -i-Mas'iidi (II. 341, 317), and this 
is in complete accordance with the statement that Bhati was 15 
" farsaJehs— about seventy miles— south of Multan. 

I. 62, l. 2. Thence ( Jalandhar ) to Balawarda, one hundred. 

Dowson notes that other MSS. read * ten’ instead of “one. hundred.” 
S. Has jj^>. ‘Ballavnr’ aud he and Roiuaud (p. 88) make the distance only 
ten. farsaJehs S. proposes to identify it with Phillaur (II. 319), but 
Phillaur is a modern town, founded only in the reign of Shahjahaq 
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(I. G. s. n.), ‘Balatvarda’ is really Ballavar which lies west of CHamba and 
south of Bhadravah. It is freqncnty mentioned as ‘ Vallapnra ’ in the 
Bdjaiarangini. It is now called Bisohli and was the capital of one of the 
chicfships attached to the Jammu division of the Aipine Panjab. (Stein, 
J.A.S.B. 1899, p. 127 ; A. G, 1. 133, 135). Constable 25 A a. s.n. Belaor. 

Lidda (1. 3.) is the valley of the Liddar river which is one of the 
principal feeders of the Jhelum. It rises in the southern slope of the 
mountains bounding Kashmir on the north-east, in La t. 3i°-8' N. Long; 
76°-48\ and falls into the Jhelum five miles below Islamabad (Th.). Sir 
"Walter Lawrence says it is also called the Limbodri and that it comes 
down from the everlasting snows, overhanging the head of the valley, 
which is famous for its beautiful scenery. (Valley of Kashmir,' 18). 

I; 62, l. 7. Thence ( from Dyamau) to Gati, ten ; thence to Ahar ten, 
thence to Mirat ten ; Paw pat ten. 

S. fends the second name as * Kuti ’ and leaves it unidentified. 
Dowson supposes it to be Raj Ghat. I venture to suggest that Kuti may 
be an error for tif - Jt/~- JjT [Koli or Koil or Kol], the old name of 
‘Aligarh. " The central position of Koil on the roads from Mathura and 
Agra, to Delhi and Bohilkhaud makes it a post of great military 
importance. It is a very old town and is said to have been named after 
a demon named Kol, whom Bahrain is said to have destroyed.” (I. G. V. 
209). It is described, in 1193 A. C., as one of the most celebrated 
fortresses of Hind {Tdju-l-Maasir in B.D, 222), Mirat is about 90 
miles from Koil (Seeley, Road Book of India, Ed. 1825, p. 18). Alberuni 
makes it 20 farsakhs which is nearly the same. 

I. 62, 1. 10. In going south-west from [Sunam] to Arat-hur, nine 
f; thence to Bajnh', six; thence to Mandhukiir; the 
capital of Lohatoar , eight f. ~ 

R. has Adat’hur ($8). S. reads it as jjrjf(Test, 101, 1. 2). ‘Adittahaur’ 
(1. 206). If the second letter is read as a vav, and the third as a he, we 
get jjiljl Aubbahor, i.e. Abohar, a place of great antiquity on the old . 
channel of the Sutlej. It was the frontier townof the district of Dibalpnr. 

It is mentioned by Barani as well as Budauni, as lying on the route from 
Delhi to Multan. Minhaj (E. D. II. 350) and Ibn Batuta both" passed 
through it in going to and coming from the latter town. (Gibb, 190). 

It was the native town of Shams-i-Siraj, the historian, and his grand- 
father was revenue officer of the dirtrict. Abohar is said to mean 
‘ Pool of Uboh* and to have been named after Uboh, the wife of 
Janra, a grandson of the legendary Bhatti king, Raja Rasalu. (Mibran, 
263 note and 278). Alberuni’s spelling seems to lend countenance 
to this traditional derivation and indicates that the old name was not 
‘Abohar ’ bat ‘Aubbahor or ‘Aubohhar ’. The town is now in the Pazilba 
tahsil of Eerozepore district (I.G.V. 2). Constable 24 E b. 

' Hajnir or Jajjauir (S. Text; 101, L 2) is an equally knotty problem. 

It is mentioned by Wassaf (ft D. III. 36) and it is probably the same as 
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t. 63, 1. 14. 

Jan j or, which was tlic nativot own of a well-known' family of 
Sayyads in the reigns of Balban and ‘Aldu-d-din Khalji, according to 
Barani {Tar. Fir, Text, 118. 1. 8; 350, 1. 3 ff). But it seems that the real 
name was neither ‘ Hajnir * nor Janjer but Jajner and that it is now re- 
presented by Janer village— a ruined site in the Ziratahsilof Ferozepore 
district, Panjnb. Janer is twelve miles distant from the town of Zlra 
and six from that of Moga, g.v. Constable 25 Ab. It is locally said to 
have been the capital of the Parihar rulers of the district in old days and 
a huge mound of ancient times can be still seen in the place. 

The last name is written by R.as Mcdhnkur (88), by S. as Mandahukur 
(206) and by Baihaqi os Mandakkur (Text, 623, 1. 6 fir.) Alberuni and 
Baihaqi both state that it was the specific name or designation of the 
strongest fortress, fortified camp or citadel (<«•*') in the town of 
Lahore. Abul Fazl mentions a ' Mankoknor ’ in his list of the Dasturs 
or Revenue Divisions of the Siiba of Lahore and places it in juxtaposition 
with Sialkot, which is 63 miles N.N.E. of Lahore. {Ain. Tr. II. HO). 
But if this Mandakkur was the citadel of Lahore itself, it could not have 
been identical with or even in close proximity to Sialkot. 

Mcdhukur, Mandahukur, ' Mandakkur * look like corrupt or debased 
forms of some such Hindu name as Madrakgarh or Mand-i-Khokhar. 
Eastern Punjab was known in ancient times as Madra-desha, the country 
of the Madras or Madrakas. In the Mahabharata {Sabha Parva, XXXI. 
1196-7), Shalya is called the King of Madra, the capital of which was 
Sakala and was situated between the rivers Chenab and Ravi (Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Reports, II, 192-6 ; see also Pargitor, J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 251). 
Dr. Fleet has almost conclusively shown that this Sakala was Sialkot 
(E. H. I. 6S note) and this may indicate that the name is connected with’ 
Madra or Madrakas and with their capital, Sialkot. But Alberuni 
himself gives the latitude of Sialkot as 32° -58', of Mandahukur as 31°-50', 
ofNandnaas 32°-0 r and of Multan as 29°-40' N. (S. I. 317). Unfortu- 
nately, that of Lahore itself is not stated, but the fact that Sialkot is 
said to have been l°-8' further north than Mandahukur proves that the 
two are not identical and that Mandahukur must have been somewhere 
near Lahore and almost in the same latitude. Alberuni's latitude of 
Mandahukur is nearly the some as the true latitude (31°-36 / N.) of Lahore. 
But very little can be built upon this, as his figures are often wrong. 

1. 63, l. 14. The people of Kashmir .... are carried on men’s shoub 
ders in a Katut lohich resembles a throne . 

(101, 1. S). JW J! 0^*1 J® j.s 

“ The nobles ride in palankins called Katt carried on the shoulders 
of men”, (S. 1.206). Here z> /^' (R. 89, 1. 7) is an Indian vocable connected 
with the Sanskrit Khatiaka or Khatiika, Hind. Khgt, ‘cot, bed-stead'. 
" Sir Aurel Stein speaks of the Kattiit as ‘ palankins ’ and traces the word to 
the Sans. Karni-ratha of the Rajatarangini, (J.A.S.B. 1899, p. 23 and 
. note) but this may admit of doubt. ‘ Palaukih’ itself is derived from 
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the Pers. Palang, bedstead, aud ‘Palaag’ 
Sanskrit Parymka , a bed. (H.J. s.v. Palankin). 
I. 63, l. 3 from foot. , The principal entrance 
beticeen the Sind and Jailam. 


is connected with the 
is at Birahan, half way 


S. and R. 89, I. 13 read Babrahan. Dr. Stein rejects Cunninriiam’s 
identification of it with ‘ Babarkhana He says it is Babrahan, a 
place near the village of Chamhad, which lies S.W. of Abbottabad. 
Latitude 84°-7' N. Longitude 73°-7' E. He states that the easiest 
route to Kashmir from the west, leads through the open central portion 
of Hazara district to Mausebra, thence to Muzaffarabad and thonco to 
Baramula. The eight farsakhs (39 miles) which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to the bridge over the river— which must have been at what is 
now called Muzaffarabad— would well agree with the actual distance be- 
tween Babrahan and Muzaffarabad (l. c. 24, 222). 


1 . 64, l. 1 . Where the water of the Kusari is joined by that of the 
Mamhari. 

Sachau reads ‘ Kusnari ’ and ‘ Mahvi * (I. 20S). Sir Aurel Stein 
identifies the Kusnari with the present Kunhar river which “falls into 
the Jailam, a few miles below it3 great bend at Muzaffarab.id, near 
which the bridge at the confluence of the Jailam and the Kishanganga 
must be located/’ The Mahwi, he says, must be the Kishanganga itself. 
The only error in the description is that Alberuni makes the Kunhar join 
tlie Mahwi (Kishanganga), whereas it really falls into the Jailam after 
the latter’s junction with the Kishanganga (he. cit . 23-24). 

I. 64, l- 3. Thence [from the Bridge) you at'rive at a distance of fee 
days’ journey at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

“ The gorge through which the Jailam flows below Baramula, is, 
according to Drew, (Jamraoo, p. 205) about 84 miles distant from Muza- 
ffarabad where the bridge must have been and this accords fairly well 
with Alberuni’s five days or marches (Stein, l. c. 25). The * Harmaknt ’ 
mountain (1. 9) is Haramukha, which is 17,000 feet above sea level. It 
dominates the view towards the north from a great part of tlie Kashmir 
valley. The name * Haramukata’ means ‘Hara’s, i.e. 'Shiva’s diadem’ 
and refers to the belief that it is the god’s favourite residence (Ibid). 


Haramukh is shown in Constable A c 23. 

I. 64, l. 4. At the end of the defile lies Dawarul-Marsad. 

Bede, * the Watch Station, Dvar ’ (S. 1. 207). ‘ Marsad ’ is not a part 
of the toponym, but an Arabic word signifying ‘ Place of observation, 

* watch-station,’ hence ‘ custom house ’ and also * observatory.’ Alberuni 
is “ referring to the Watch-station at the Kashmir end of the gorge 
of Baramula, the position of which is marked to this day by the site of 
the old Gate known as Drang.” (Stein, l. c. 25). “ These Dear as serve , 
at the same time, the purposes of defence, customs and police admini- 
stration, and were garrisoned by troops under special commanders. r: J 
were known as Bahdari in Mughal times.’ (Ibid. 68-9), 
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I. 65, 1. 8. 


I. 64, 7. 7. The city of Kashmir is four parasangs from Adashtan. 

What Alberuni really says is that “ the city of Kashmir, covers 
a spaco of four farsakhs” (S. I. 207). ‘Adashtan ’ [Adhishthana], was the 
'city [t.c. capital] of Kashmir* itself. Sir A. Stein remarks that the 
statement is fairly correct, if it is understood to mean that the 
city and the suburban area was four farsakhs , about nineteen miles 
in oircumferencc. He reckons Albcruni’s farsakh as equal to 4^ miles 
(7 ; c. 24 note). According to the I. G., the modern city of Srinagar has a 
length of 3 miles and a breadth of 15 miles and had houses on either 
bank of the Jhelum even in 1050 A. C. (5XIII. 99). 

I. 64, 7. 9. The source of the Jailam is in the mountains of Harmakut, 
near the source of the Ganges. 

This is of course wrong. Alberuni is only repeating the popular 
Kashmirian belief which places the source of the Kashmir river Sind, the 
most important tributary of the Jailam, in the sacred Ganga lake and 
identifies it with the Ganges, as the Jailam itself is identified with the 
Jumna. The Sind is generally known as the ' Uttaraganga.’ Its con- 
fluence with the Jailam is spoken of as a Prayaga and is a place of 
pilgrimage (Stein, 7. c. 26). 

I. 65, 7. 2. The country of the Bhiitaioart Turks. 

These people must bo Bhauttas, " the Tibetan inhabitants of the 
Indus region towards the north-east and east of Kashmir, the people of 
Tibetan descent in the modern Dras, Ladakh and the adjacent mountain 
district.” (Stein, 7. c. 92-3, and 125). The mention of Gilgit, Astor 
and Chilas in the same connection (on p. 46 ante ) indicates that the 
people of the Dard country are also included. (76. 26). 

Mr. Grookc explains that the proper name of the tract of Chinese 
territory which we ' call Tibet is Bodyul [Bod = land] and that of 
the people Bodpas, corrupted by the Indians into Bhotiyas, — a name 
now applied to the Tibetans living on the borders between India and 
Tibet. (T. C. III. 6). 

I. 65, 7. 8. It [the mountain Larjal] can altoays he seen from the boun- 
daries of Kashmir and Lohaioar. 

S. and R. read 1 Kularjak ’ instead of ‘Larjal,’ and ‘Takeshar’ 
instead of 1 Kashmir ’ (S. I. 20S) . Their reading of the second name 
must be correct, as it is said, in Dowson’s own translation, that the moun- 
tain of Kalarchal “ can be seen from Takas and Lahawar” (46 ante). 

Cunningham was sure that ' Kalarchal’ or Kularjak’ was the great 
Dayamur or Nanga Parbat to the west of Kashmir, which he remembered 
to have seen repeatedly from Ramnagar on the Chenab, a distance of 
200 miles. ‘Nanga Parbat’, Bare Mountain, had, he urged, the same 
meaning as * Karachal,’ ' Black Mountain ’ as 1 Bareness ’ meant ‘ Black- 
ness,’ from want of snow. (A. G. 1. 151 and note). But Dr. Stein thinks 
Kularjak ’ must be the Tatakuti peak which he has seen from the 
“ Minaras of Lahore on very clear days and is visible also from Sialkqt 
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Daibal [near Tatta] is in Lat. 24°-30 / N. ; Long 67 0 -45' E. Kotesar is, 
approximately in Lat. 23°-4CK N. Long. 68°-40 / E„ which w6rks out 
as a map-distance of about 100 miles only, not 250. 

Tt ; should be noted that this Lohr'ani, which- was 62 f. from Debal, 
must have been different' from the place. of the same name, which is said 
to have been- 30 f. from Mansura at 6i ante. The latter may have been 
meant for Larry Bunder. The Map-distance between Brahmanabad and 
Larry Bunder is about 130 miles. 

I. 66, 1. 1. To Each, the country producing gum, and bardrud {river 
Bhader), six f. 

This has been muddled by the Persian translator. S.’s rendering is: 
“To Each where the muql tree grows and Baroi six farsaJchs”. (I. 

20S. See Dowson’s note, in which it is said that Reinaud’s MS also reads 
‘Baroua’ as the name of a place. (R. Tr. 120 n.) The muql tree is 
the Balsamodendron muql, which yields bdellium— a fragrant' gum- resin. 
It is the Gugala of the Hindu pharmacopoeia. The parenthetical gloss 
after ‘ bardrud ’ is misleading. ‘ Bardrud * or Bddrii means Balm or 
Bezoar. The Bhadar is a river of Kathiawad which falls into the sea near 
Porbandar. It has nothing whatever to do with Kachh and is more 
than a hundred miles distant. 

Saehau also understands Bciroi as the name of a place but his 
identification of it with Baroda is inadmissible. I venture to suggest 
that it is the vernacular form of Dvdra-vati, i.e., Dwarka. The Sanskrit 
Dva becomes ‘ba’ in Gujarati, e.g. Dvdra becomes 1 Bar ’, Duya ‘Bija\ 
Elsewhere, Alberuni writes that the linga of Somanath was originally 

erected on the coast east of the golden fortress of Baroi, which had 

appeared as a dwelling-place for Yasudeva The fact that this just 

mentioned fortress [Baroi] should have appeared out of the ocean is not 
astonishing for that particular part of the ocean at all.” (S. II. 105-6). 
Now this is just what is said of Dwarka in the Purdnas and the 
mythological writings of the Hindus. It is " believed to have been raised 
in one night by supernatural agency.” (I. G. XI. 387 ; B. G. YHI. 
(Kathiawad), 587-588). The author of the Mirdt-i-Ah madi also relates the 
legend and says that the name is derived from Dvara, ‘ door * and 
‘ kan ’ or ' lcahu,’ the short form of Krishna. (Text, II, 95). Elsewhere 
again, Alberuni states that the place where Vasudeva and- his 
family were killed and where they were burned is not far from this 
Baroi. (8. II. 105). He means Mul Dwarka — the original or ancient 
Dwarka— now called Aramra— which lies about 18 miles north of 
Dwarka. (Thornton). 

Alberuni states that Somanath is fourteen farsalchs , — about 
seventy miles east of Biroi, which is not quite correct. Dwarka 
lies North-west of Frabhas Patan or Yeraval. Somanath is in Lat. 20°-55' 
N. Long. 70°-23' E. Dwarka in Lat. 22°-15' N.; Long. 69°-l' E. This 
indicates that the true distance must be nearer 125 than 70 miles. 
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1. 72, ]. 2 from foot. 


The distance from Bak'a to Kachh and Baroi also seems wrong and 
should be perhaps read as six days, not farsahhs. There is, probably, 
some corruption or lacuna in the text. 

I. 68, 1. 1, Beyond them the country ofMalibar, tchich from the boun- 
dary ofKaroha.to Ktilam is 300 parasangs in length 

The people are all Samanis (Buddhists) and worship idols. 

As there were no Buddhists anywhere in Malabar, or for the matter 
of that, anywhere in Sonthern India, at the time when Rashlda-d-din 
wrote, Sdmani must stand here, as elsewhere, for the Jainas. At So 
infra also, where Dowson makes Idrlsi say that in the twelfth century, 
the people of Kambaya were Buddhists, we must take Somoni. 
the word used in the original, to signify the Jainas or followers of Maha- 
vira, not of Buddha. During the seventh and eighth centuries, Bud- 
dhism was, “ slowly declining and suffering gradual supersession by its 
rivals, Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism.” (V. Smith, E. H. 1. 3 SG). 
Jainism was "specially popular in the Southern Mahratta country.” ( lb . 
386). “ Buddhism finally disappeared from the Dekkan in the twelfth 
century ” (76. 387). During the reign of Vishnu or Bittiga of the Hoy- 
sala dynasty, the Jain religion enjoyed high favour under the protection 
of his minister, Gangaraja. (7b. 392). Lassen also tells ns that, on tho 
Malabar coast, the Kings of Tuluva, the chief of whom ruled al Ikkeri 
... -greatly loved the doctrines of the Jainas. (Jndische Alterthums- 
Jcunde, IV. 771 ff. Tr. Rehatsek in Ind. Ant. II. 263-5). 

Karoha was identified hy Yule with Gheria or Vijyadrug. (E.D. VIIF. 
App. p. xl), while others have supposed it to be Goa [*jy }« In cither 
case, the length of coast is greatly overestimated. The distance is only 
about 7| degrees of latitude, approximately 550 miles. 

I. 69, l. 4 from foot 1.0000 horses from all the islands of Fare, such 

as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, Hurmus, Kilaluit etc • 
Katif lies at about twenty miles distance from Bahrein. It was the 
principal port of Al-Hasa (Dames, Barbosa. I. 77. Note). Tavernier 
says that Katif was noted for its pearl fishery and was situated opposite 
to Bahrein on the coast of Arabia Felix (Yemen). (Travels, Tr. Ball. II. 
108). Lahsa or Al-Hasa is on tho eastern coast of Arabia and south of 
Basra. Lat. 27° N; Long. 49° E. 

I. 72, l. 2 from foot Beyond that is the country of Ration, then 

Arman, then Zardandim • • ..aftencards comes 
the country of Bohan, the people of tchich eel 


carrion and the flesh of men. > 

‘ Ratban ’ looks like ‘ Martaban’, with the initial f dropped. ‘Arman 
is probably Mramyan, the old name of Bnrma. The variant Am' 
must bea nother form of the same name, as Burma is called Arnica ( 
or ‘Mien ’ by Marco Polo. (Travels, Tr. Yule. II. 100-110). But Arm^ 
may be meant for ‘Amman’, which was the name given to theesp:^ 
founded on the site of modern Rangoon by Punnarika, who rcigncJ J 
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740 to 761 A.C. (I.G. XXI. 214). The geographical expression Zardan- 
dan has not been satisfactory elucidated. Marco Polo writes that the' 
people of the country of Zardandan, “ have their teeth gilt; or rather 
every mau covers his teeth with a sort of golden caso made to lit them, 
both the upper teeth and the under. The men do this, but not the 
women.” (Travels, Book II. Ch. 50 ; Tr. Yule. II. S4). “ The country 
meant,” Yule notes, "seems to be Western Yunnan, but I can learn 
nothing of the continued existence of the custom among any tribe of the 
Indo-Chinese continent, though the practice of casing the teeth in gold 
is followed by some of the people of Sumatra, as Marsden and Raffles 
have shown.” (lb. SS-90). 

Italian, “of which the people ate carrion”, must be Mroliaung — the 
ancient capital of Arakiln or Rakhanp, as it was called by old Muslim 
authors. Jahangir says of the Mugs of Arakan that " they cat every- 
thing there is. either on land or in the sea, and nothing is forbidden by 
their religion.” (T.J. 115, 1. 19; Tr. I. 236). Rashidu-d-din probably 
wrote Itakhau. The modern form Arakan is said to be derived 
from the Arabic ‘Al-Rakhang.’ Rashid seems to liavo made some mistake 
in regard to the relative situation of Ratbin and Ralnn. 

I. 74. The Nuzhatu-l-Mushtak of Idrisi. 

Idrisi was born at Ceuta in 1099 A. C. and died about 1160 A. C, 
He tells us that he finished the Nuzhat al Mushtaq during the last days 
of Shawwal 54S, 1154 A. C. (Jaubert. I. xxii). Elliot asserts that 
"the court of the Anhilvad king, Siddh Raj Jaysinha, was visited by 
Idrisi who distinctly stales that at the time of his visit, the chief adher- 
ed to the tenets of Buddha.” (Races of the North-Western Provinces. 
Ed. Beanies. I. 50), and this statement is repeated in the Cambridge 
History of India. (HI. 517). But no authority for it is cited by either of 
these writers, and it appears to bo founded on error. Moreover, Siddharaj 
■ was not a Buddhist, but a devout worshipper of Mahadeva. 

Idrisi’s " account of south-eastern Asia, including India ” is, in the 
opinion of Yule, "very meagro and confused”. Another defect, accord- 
ing to that acute critic, is that " professing to give the distances between 
places, he underrates them enormously, in so much that a map of Asia 
compiled from his distances would assume very contracted proportions.” 
(Cathay, Ed. Cordier, 1. 141). Elsewhere also, Yule writes that “ Edrisi’s 
information about south-eastern India is a hopeless chaos.” (Ibid. I, 242 
note). These animadversions are not unjust, but the real offender is 
Khurdadbih, from whom Idrisi has copied his account. (Cf. 15-6 ante),- 
Idrisi aspired to compose a cyclopaedic treatise which was to embrace 
the entire geogaphical knowledge of his day. His ambition was to leave 
out nothing that he had read in the fifty and odd books which ho cites, 
but in thus endeavouring to incorporate everything and pretermit noth- 
ing, ho has frequently involved himself in contradiction and confusion, 
He has been frequently misled also by the apparent similarity or identity 
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of place-names transcribed in the treacherous. Semitic script Moreover • 
the continuous plagiarism which is a characteristic feature of all 
the Arab geographers, has let! him to lift from, writers of the 9th and 
10th centuries statements which were true of their own times, but . bad 
become obsolete in bis own, and their combination with items of more 
rccecnt knowledge, lias produced a composite, picture which is often gro- 
tesquo. Unfortunately, his errors have often misled European authors 
who, taking it for granted that whatever he states must be correct, have* 
undertaken the impossible task of harmonizing and reconciling, his con- 
flicting assertions with those of others. 

Idrisi’s work with its seventy-one maps may, taken as a whole, bo 
" I* 10 most important geographical work of the middle ages” as Seybold 
says, (Houtsma. E. I. Ill, 451), but it is also true that “ the older writers 
on whom he draws so largely, are often wrongly interpreted, (a striking 
example is in J. Marquart, Eranshahr, p. 261). His information, 
even when correct and accurate, 3s often used in an uncritical way 
and wc learn more and more to nse his work with much circumspec- 
tion.” (J, H. Kramers in Houtsma, E. I. Supplement B, 57). Indeed, 
it is not safe to accept any of his statements without tracing it to and 
comparing it with the source from which it is derived The original text 
also has never been critically edited and Janbert’s version, which Dowson 
has implicitly relied upon, is replete with error. 

1. 75, Inst line. After Mm [the Balhara] comes Makamham whose 
country is Saj. 

Sulaiman had said that ‘ the kingdom of the Balhara commenced 
at the seaside, at the country of Komkara” and Masu'di stated that the 
country of the Balhara was called Karakar (pp. 4 and 25 ante), that is, 
Konkan or Kannakara [Kanara or Karnataka]. Khurdadbih also had 
spoken of it as Kamkam and added that the teak tree was found in it. 
(Goeje. 67, 1. 6 j Tr, 47, but left out in Dowson’s Tr.). This is turned here - 
into * Makamkam’ and the name made to look like the personal designa- 
tion or dynastic title of the king. There is a bare possibility of a 
reference to the Kadaviba rulers of the Konkan, “ whose kingdom atone 
time rivalled that of the Chalukyas” But the better and most probable 
Opinion is that MaTcamkam is the name of the district and a miswriting 
of * Kamkam \ i. e. Konkan. ' Konkan' ’ denotes, in modern times, a much 
smaller extent of country than it did in the old Hindu geography. 
Hamilton observes that the term is now applied to the region between 
the 16th and 19th degrees of Latitude, but that# according to ancient 
usage, it began in Lat. l4°-87' and what is now called North Canara 
was included in its southern part. (East -India Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, s. v. 
Concan). In late, Sanskrit works, the name is even applied “ to the whole 
western coast of India from about Trimbak to. Cape: Comorin and they 
mention seven divisions, the. names of which, are variously, given, hut. 

Konkan Proper [the -strip of the West coast from Daman , to, GoaJ »> 
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always one of them. (I. G. X\ 7 . 391). ‘ Siij * is teak wood, for which 
the Canara forests arc still famous. 

1. 76, 1. 17. This caste [the Kastariyas] man marry Brahman icomen, 
hut Brahmans cannot take their icomen to wife, 

Idrisi is copying from Khurdadbili, but has inverted the meaning 
of his author, who states that “ the daughters of the class of Brahmans 
are not given in marriage to the sons of this class, [the Kataria] but 
the Brahmans take their daughters (p. 16 ante). 

1.77,1.6. In that part of the sea there arc the isle of Sara, the 

two rocks ofKasair and ' Atrair , that of Dardur. 

Sara is Solinr on the coast of 'Oman, which Mas'udi locates at fifty 
farasangs’ distance from Masqnt. (Sprenger, 262, 347). It is in Lat. 
24°-10' N. Long. 6G C -5S' E. This Sohnr is entirely different from 
1 Shikr ’ which is on the southern const of Arabia (Hazramaut) and noted 
for its exports of horses and frankincense. (Datnes, Tr. Barbosa, I. 64-6(1 
notes). Shih r is near Makalla. Lat. 15° N., Long. 49 C E. 

Mas’udi states (Sprenger, 20S; Prairies, I. 240) that Kasair and 
‘Awair are two mountains near the island of Beni Kawnn [Kishm.]. He 
tells us that Durdur is known ns * Durdur-i-Musaddam * ‘ the terrible 
Durdur * and is styled by sailors, the ‘Father of Hell’, because in this 
part of the sea, rise enormous black rocks high over hanging the water 

and under them the sea is very stormy ; honco everybody who sails 

there is filled with fear. The rocks are between Siraf and ‘Oman and 
vessels cannot help sailing through the midst of them.” This enables us 
to identify Dardur, which is mentioned also by Sulniman (Old Eng. 
Tr. 8) and Khurdadbili (J. A. 1SG5, pp. GO, 2S2; Goeje’s Ed. Text, 60, 
1. Tr. 41) as the Cape Musscudom of modern geographers. It is the 
extreme eastern point of Arabia at the entrance of tho Persian Gulf. Lat. 
2G° N., Long. 56° E. Lord Curzon thus describes the stormy cliffs of Cape 
Musandim. " At the end of a long and rugged promontory, whose black 
basaltic cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge ....:.to 6750 feet, an 
isolated needle of rock is severed from the mainland by a gtoomy 
channel only a few stones’ throw in width, winding between walls of 

basalt 800 feet high. This island is Ris or Cape Musandim Arab 

and Hindu sailors still offer sacrifice to the rock and present thank 
offerings to it on their safe return.” (Persia, II. 44G-447). 

I. 77, 1. 15. Dehat is a populous place hut its soil is not fertile ; the 

highlands arc arid and the plains sterile. 

Ibn Hauqal also states that it is a sterile place on account of the 
lack of artificial irrigation. (37 ante, Note). “Lower Sind is almost 
entirely barren in parts, with nothing but huge stretches of baked mud, 
broken hero and there by shapeless mounds. Even in Upper Sind, vast 
areas remain untilled because no water can get at them ; others axe 
merely scratched, owing to the brief irrigation period. The inundation 
lasts only for a few weeks”. We learn from the I. G. also that " with the 
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Kcept^on of an allovial strip of groat fertility, bordering cither bank o' 
the Indus m Sindh for about twelve miles, the province is sterile.'’ 
(XXII. 396). It is now common knowledge that nearly two-thirds of the 
cultivable area was lying waste for lack of water before the construction 
of the Snkknr Barrage, which is expected to irrigate more than five 
million acres of hitherto untilled soil. 

I. 78, l. 3. Nirun is half way between Debal and Mansura and people 
going from one town to the other cross the river here. 

Idrisi is copying here from Ibn Hauqal, but as is not unnsnal with 
him, copying inaccurately. What the earlier author really states is that 
,f Nirun is between Debal and Mansura but rather nearer to the latter. 
Manjabari is to the west of the Mihran and there [i.c. at Manjabari, not 
at Nirun], any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansiira will have to 
pass the river, as the latter place, [Mansura] is opposite to Manjabari.” 
(37 ante). In other words, the crossing was at Manjabari not at Nirun. 
See also my note on 1. 2, p. 40 ante. Haig remarks that the Mihran did 
not run close to Nirhn at all at this time. (I. D. C. 53). 

I. 78, 1 . 11 from foot. Al-Masisa on the Mediterranean . 

This is the ancient Mopsnestia. (Janbert, Tr. Idrisi, II. 129, 133 
note). Mas’udi mentions Masisa along with tarsus, Antioch, Latakia, 
Tripoli etc. in a list of towns washed by the Mediterranean. (Sprcn- 
ger, 28, 1, 289, 300— Prairies, 1. 256 ; 264, 276; see also .lin, Tr. Jarrcti 
III. 78 and note). Mopsnestia was an important city of Cilicia Campcstris 
on the river Pyramus and lay about twelve miles from its mouth on the 
road from Tarsus to Issus. It is now called Messis. (\V. Smith, Classical 
Dictionary, s. v.), Lat 36°-55' N. Long. 35°-42' E. (Sec also Ilontsma, E. 

I. III. 521-527 s. v. Mossis). 


1. 79, 1 . 15 ff. Near it [ Kalri ] the Mihran separates into two branch's. 

Kalri, where the Mihran separated into two branches at about two 
days’ distance from Mansura is located by Itavcrty at “ some miles above 


the low-lying tract near Jakrao, because Jakrao is just twenty seven 
miles above Mansura.” (Mihran, 457 note). Haig remarks that "there if 
much in Idrisi’s description which is absurd, “as the Indus is represent- 
ed as running from south to north. There is a place called Kalri 
about 30 miles north-west of Mansura and ten miles north-cast of S4:* 
rand, but it does not suit the other directions. No place could have been 
three days’ journey from Schwan and also one day’s hard journey of ! f) 
miles from Mansura, as Idrisi says it was. lie has confused tb 
distance between Schwan and Kalri with that between -Sehwan^r.d 
Manluibari or some other place.” All that can be said is that Kft-fi 
was somewhere in this part of the country. Bat Haig thin;t f* 
mast have been cast of the Mihran, not west of it, as loti a " \- 


and Idrisi put it. (I. D. C. 69-<0). 

I. SO, l 2. In going from Debal to PirrJdtz, fa road pass** 

ManUbari and between these two ptar.es, t< runt • 
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Khitr, a small but populous town. 

This Firabuz must be ‘ Qirbuz, Qizbiir or Qanzbiir’ [Panjgur]. 
Iloldich believes Khur to be now represented by Khair, a village near 
the Malir water works of Karachi. There is a fine group of Arab tombs 
there in a good state of preservation. (G. I. 310). 

The mountain of salt near Dirak (1. 2 ff) is “ the Bampusht Koh, 
which is the highest mountain in Makrrtn, and there is enough salt in the 
neighbourhood to justify the geographer’s description.” (G. I. 313). 

I. 81, 1. 6. A considerable trade is carried on in a siccetmeai called 
faniz , i chi eh is made here. 

It was not a * sweetmeat ’ but a species of white loaf-sugar, according 
to Lc Strange. " The chief product of Makran,” he writes, " was the 
sugar cane and the particular kind of white sugar, known to Arabs as 
al Fan'tdh (from the Persian Panid), made here was largely exported to 
neighbouring lands.” (L. E. C. 329). Idrisi has borrowed this statement 
from Istakhri. (Ed. Goeje. 177, 1. 15). Richardson (Dictionary, s. v.) also 
says means ' sugar ’ and Vullcrs explains that when the boiled sap is 
refined by roboiling and thrown into moulds shaped like a pine-apple, 
it is called Fanid. The pine-apple shape was, in fact, the origin of our 
sugar-loaf. (Lexicon Persico-Latinnm, s.v. Sec nlso Houtsmn. E. I. IV. 
509. s. v. Sukkur). Etymologically, the word is connected, by Vullcrs, 
with the Sanskrit phanita, sugar. 

Kasran (1. 8) must be an error for ‘Qusdar,’ which is the reading 
in Goeje (177, 11. 1516). Maskan where “the cultivation of sugar was 
extensively pursued must be Mashkcl, which is even now the best 
date-growing district in Southern Baluchistan and produces dales of such 
excellent quality that they comparo favourably with the best products 
of the Euphrates.” (G. I. 314). 

I. 81, 1. 12 from foot. Tubaran is near Faliraj tchich belongs to ' 

Kirmiin. 

Holdich points out that Idrisi has confounded Turan and Tiibaran 
in this paragraph, Turiin was the district of which Quzdar was the capi- 
tal.- Tubaran is said by him to have been near Fahraj, [Pahara which is 
20 miles north of Regan and a few miles east of Narmasir], in Kerman. 
(L. E. C. 31S, 330 note). Idrisi makes the distance between Tubaran and 
Multan and Tubaran and Mansura, ten and fifteen days respectively. 
This may well be true of Turan [modern Jhalawan], but it is impossible 
to predicate the same of Tubaran in Kerman. (G. I. 315.). Idrisi has 
•borrowed the name Fahraj from Khurdadbih, who says it is a city of 
Kerman. Narmashir, the latter writes, is 7 farsalchs south of Bamra. 
Fahraj, is 7 [or 4] farsalchs from Narraashh’, (Goeje, Text. 49, 1. 10 ; 54, 

1. 1, = Tr. 34, 36). Taberan or Tubaran is 10 farsalchs from Fahraj and 
Basourjan or Masourjan [Regan of our maps?] 14 from Tabaran 
[Tabiran or Tairan]. Ibid, 55, 1. 1. Tr. 37. This Bamra is in Kerman in 
Lot. 29°-4' N., Long. 58° 20' E. Regan is in Lat, 28°-40 / E, Long' 5S°-58'E, 
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The Fardaa which was to the east of Kirkayan, four days’ distant 
from Tubarin, has not been satisfactorily identified. It may be another 
perversion of QuzdSr, which was, like Eirkayan, in Turin (34 anU\ r.ni 
the conjecture receives support from the fact that Quzdar is not men- 
tioned under its proper name by Idrisi anywhere in his description of 
Hind and Sind. 

I. 82, l. 12. It [the idol of Multan] is, as we have said, square end if.? 
arms below the elbows, seem to be four in number. 

This is again founded upon some misunderstanding of the original 
authorities who say nothing about the idol having more than the natural 
number of arms. What they state is that it was ‘sitting cross-legged’ 
(is* (28 and 36 note ante). The error may be due to this word having 
been misunderstood by Idrisi or by Iris French translator. Reinawl 
complains that the version of Jaubert is full of errors. (Tr. Abnl Fed a. 
I. exxi. Sec also Houtsma, E. I. II. 451). Dowson’s rendering was made at 
secondhand from the French. gs* occurs in Barani, T. F. G7, 1. If* 
in this sense of ‘sitting cross-legged.’ 

1. 82, l. 2 from foot. It bears the name of “ the House of Geld 

Farkh ” Farkh and Bahar hove the some 

signification. 

‘ House of Gold Farkh ’ is meaningless. Idrisi’s copies of the M as'ilik 
of Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal must have been very faulty and the whole 
statement is misleading. Here, having committed one error by reading 
£J instead of he proceeds to perpetrate another by giving a Wander- 
ing explanation of the Sanskrit Dhhr. t>* Arabic means ‘ an idol- 
temple, a place of infidels’ worship’. Now the Sanskrit ‘ Vihvra a 
Buddhist monastery, college or shrine, assumes in Arabic the form If 
‘Bihar’, e.g. in Fan-bihar. Khurdadbihhad said that ‘Bhir’ was a Hind': 
weight equal to 333 mans of two rails each and that Muhammad-i* 
Qasim (not Mohammad bin Yusuf, as Idrisi styles the conqueror of Sind;, 
had found forty such Bhdrs of gold in the temple of Molt in. Tdr;?- 
jumbles up the meanings of two entirely distinct Sanskrit word*. 
Vihar and Bhar, and makes utter confusion in the process. 

BiKduri also read" ZS and explains that there was an « p^rhu'-* 
above the chamber through which the gold was poured. (YY\ p^!). 

1.83, /. 11. Sanditr is situated three days' j>rirney r»’tth of itrU in 

It is situated nn the honk’; »f a river rhirh f » f ’* 
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Ibn Hnuqal adds that. Jandrnz was another river, on whoso bank's lay 
the city of Jandaruz. i 40 ante). 

Idrisi lias confused tho two names. His town, Sandttr is Ibn 
Hauqal’s city of Jandariiz on tho river Jandariiz. His river Sandur is 
Istakhri’s Sind-rud and Ibn Hauqal’s Sandartiz. (30, 40 ante). 

I. 84, /. 12. Masurjan is a town built upon the banks of the 

river of Tiibaran. 

“ Masurjan of Idrisi is perhaps Rogan in tlio Narmashir province of 
Kirman and Dnrak Yamuna may be Yakmina. Regan is about forty 
miles from Fahraj in Kirman.” (Q. I. 317). Khurdddbili locates Daralc 
Bamuya at 48 f. [144 miles] from Basonrjan (Gocjc, 55, 1. 5. Tr. 37). 
Regan is in Lit. 2S°-40 / N.; Long. 5S°-5S / E. a little south of Narmashir. 
Yakraina is shown in the London Times Atlas. Lat. 2S° N. Long. 61° E. 

When Idrisi enumerates, a few lines higher up (1. 7), the dependencies 
of Yubaran, lie is again making confusion; Kir ICayan, Sura [Surab in 
Kelat State], and Fnrdan (Quzdir) wero in Turin, i. e. modern Jhalawdn 
in Baluchistan, but Kashran (?) and Masurjan [Rogan] belonged to 7,’uba- 
ran or Tabaran in Kirman. He has taken the first three names from 
Istakhri (34 ante), and lifted the other two from Khurdadbih, (q. v. my 
hoto on p. 81, 1. 12 f.f. onfc). 

A few lines lower down (21-2), Mamhal and Nahrwara are both 
mentioned as two distinct towns. Idrisi has copied the first of these 
from Istakhri and the second from some other author, without beihg 
aware that they are.identical. He is also wrong in transferring the title 
: Balhara to the Chalukyas of Anhilwiid. 

I. 84, last line. There is [of Kamlmya] a fine fortress erected by the 
government of India to prevent the inroads of the 
inhabitants of the island of Kish. 

The island of Kish lies in Lat. 26°-30' N. Long. 54°-0 E. about 
seventy miles south of Siraf, which it supplanted in the 12th century; In 
.the 14th, Hormuz rose on the ruins of Kish and then Hormuz had its 
' turn and its place was taken by Bandar’ ‘Abbas in the 17th. “ Kish is 
also called Ghes or Kenn, and is singular among tho islands of the 
‘‘Persian Gulf in being well-wooded and well-supplied with water. It is 
' about ten miles long and five broad and is better cultivated than most 
of the islands of the Persian Gulf. ’ 

But it seems to me more than doubtful if there is any reference 
here to this Kish. The place really meant is, most probably, Kachhi — 
the inhabitants of which have enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for naval 
brigandage and robbery on the seas from very ancient times down’ to 
. our own. “ The chief references to Outch in the writings of the Arab 
travellers of the 10th and lltli centuries are connected with its pirates, 


who were known as BaioarijP [Fide Alberuni, .65 ante). Biladuri also 
. speaks of the-Meds of Surast as pirates [123-4 infra]. In the 13th century, 
. they are mentioned by Marco Polo who says that they ‘ landed and .en- 
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camped at Socotra, and sold their spoil. 'there to the Christians who 
.bought it gladly, knowing that it was pagan gear.’ (B. G-. Cutch V 131 
and Note), . f 

1. 85, l. 3. , Its [Ratnbaya's] mountains produce the Indian Kana. 

is loosely u?ed. fop. canes, reeds and . also wild' grasses of sorts, 
but seems to be used Here as. the specie designation of the 

* bamboo/ The Italian; traveller, Pietro della Valle, was struck by and notes 
the fact that boats in India, were not rowed with oars, but guided by two 
men, with poles of "Indian canes, or Bainbu ” (Travels, Ed! Grey, II. 
341)., Elsewhere, he. informs us that he saw , Indian reeds of excessive 
height called by the country people, Banibu, growing very thick along the 
banks of the river of Gersoppa; (Ibid, 220). The bamboo, is here called 
. Indian Qanh, just as the tamarind is called ‘Indian 

.’date’, the betel nut ‘Indian nut’ and Malabathrum [Tamal* 

patra] .‘Indian leaf \ , . 

-• Pliny also speaks of bamboos specifically as Indian, reeds. They 
attain, he states, " the thickness of a tree and are said by the Indians to 
'-be male and female, the body of the male being .more compact,; -that. . of 
the female, of greater amplitude. A single section, _ moreover, between 
• two joints, is large enough’* if we take their word for. it,, -to make a 
canoe/’ > (Lib. XVI. Cap. 34 (62)', Tr. in McCrindle, Ancient India in 
Classical Writers. 126). . • v > 

1. 85, Z. 4. The inhabitants [of.Kambdya] are isolators (Buddhists).. 

The word used in the original, * Samani/ means ' isolators ’ and also 
j/ Buddhists/ but, there were no Buddhists in India and certainly not 
.in Cambay, in-, the 12t!i Christian century? Idrisi must mean the 
‘ Jaiuas 1 or Shravaks*,. who have always been strongly represented in 
Cambay, and still constitute an influential section of its population. See 
my Note on I. 68. 1. 1 ante and E. D. II. 163,1. 4. post. , 

1. 85, U. 11, 20. • From Subdra to Sinddn is considered five days..;... 

, Saimur, five days from Sinddn is a large, loell-buiU 
,, . , town. •. 

. The two .statements, are. inconsistent and will not hold, together. 
Sahara [Sopara near Bassein] is about 37 miles, and Sindan [Sanjan near 
Damaun], 88 miles north of Bombay, while Saimur [Chau! or Chewal] is 
23 south' of Bombay. The actual distance between Sopara and Sanjan 
-is. about 51 miles, that between Saimur and Sanjan more than 110 miles. 

■ Both could not have been covered in the same number of days.^ Albernm 
.states, that. Subara was six farsakhs, not five days, from Sindan (66 ante 
and S./1. 209 )_ which is less wide of the mark. _ . 

1. 85, h 13 from foot. The pepper vine groios in this island, [Mali near 

Kulam Mali] as in Kandarma and Jtrbatan, but 
it-is found nowhere else but in these three places. 
This is harkly. , correct, as the pepper plant is indigenous to te 
whole of the Malabar coast and is also cultivated in Malays, 
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Philippine? and even in the West Imlics. Iclrlsi is also wrong in asserting 
that “white pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even 
before” (1. S f. iX It is really the seed freed from the skin end fleshy part 
of the fruit, by soaking in water and rubbing the dried fruit.” 
(Chamber.-*, Twentieth Century Dictionary). It is, in fact, the dried fruit 
decorticated. 

I. SG. 1. 12 from foot. The ruler of Ghana is called Ghana, the king of 

Kaugha is called Kavgha. 

(Puna was a town in tin: West Sudan lying on the Niger near 
Wal.ita or Timbnetoo (Cooler, Negralmd, M ; Heinaud, Abul Fed a, 
III. 1 .21'. It is said to have possessed gold mines and to have exported 
gold du«>J. (.tin. Tr. Limit. III. -57 notch Mr. Gibb assures us that the place 
was so called after Girina — the title of its Soninkc rulers. (Ihn Datum, 
Notes 37.‘ i ). It was the ran thorn terminus of the trans-Salnr.in route in 
the 32th century {Ibid), Lat. I8‘-0*N, Long. !'•?' E.(Houl?mn, E. I. 11.139). 
Kaugha, alrj written Kukti or Gogo, was to the cast of Gh inn and west 
of lvaucm, in Central Sudan. Ihn Banna speaks of* Gaogao'osalargc city 
on the Niger, which he reached after arriving at Timbnetoo. It was an 
important trading station at the convergence of the Fait route from 
the west, the tranh-Sahir.i route from the north-cast, and of the Trans- 
continental route. (Sec also Yule, Cathay. Ed. Cordicr. I\ r . -10 note). 
Gogo in Sudin is shown in the Times Atlas. PI. 10S, E. 5. It is in Lat. 
16 -1-2' N. Long. 42 r -55' E. (Iloutsma. E. I. II. 172). 

I. 86, l. 10 from foot. Among the. towns of India, arc Khaldrun and 

Aratcal. 

I do not know of any one having attempted to identify , Kllab^run. , 

I suggest that it should be pronounced 1 Khabirwan' and that Kapadvanj 
is the place referred to. Kapadvanj is a town of considerable antiquity 
and Siddhar.ij Jnirinhn (/»*. 1091-11-13 A. C) is said to have built a Tiund 
or reservoir there. tU. 0. 1. Pi. i. ISO note). If is mentioned in a Ilashjra- 
knta copper-plate grant dated 909 A.C. ns 4 Ivirpatnvnnijya ' and (ho 
district around il upto Ivaira [Khedn] is known to have been included in 
the dominions of Krishna II. (Fleet in B. Gr. I. Pt. j. 3S3. 413 ; Duff. C. 1. 81. 
84). It derives its importance from lying on one of the main trade routes 
between Central India and the coast. (I. G. XIV. 406). Forbes (Rig 
Mali), has described one of its old Hindu monuments, a beautiful arch. 
An underground temple of Ma'ruleva also has been recently found and 
explored (I. G. XIV. 27S). 

I. 87, 7. 19. Between Jiarith [Broach] and Nahnehra, there are tico 
towns, one called llanawal or Janatoal, the other Dula7ca. 

By the addition only of one or two diacritical points to the first 
letter, 4 llanawal ’ can be read as Janawal or Clianawal. The old name of 
the district round about the town of Viramgam was Chunwiil. A pargana 
. of that name still exists in the Viramgam talukaand there is a branch post 
office at a village 'called Chuuwal-Dangarwa. (lias Mala. II. 95, 99 and 
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notes). •• Idrisi is not quits' correct in. stating that Dhqlka stands on a river. 
I. 88, l. 19. When a man' has a right to demand, any thing of another 
and meets him, he has to draio a circle round him etc. 

This is perhaps .the. oldest description in a foreign writer, of the 
old Hindn custom of Sitting Dharna.* Marco Polo also mentions it..and 
states that it was carried out against the King of Malabar. (Travels,' Tr. 
Yule, 2nd Ed. II. 327, 335). -Another early reference may be found in 
Varthema. (Badger s Trans. 147-8). Ibn Bafruta also gives an account of a 
slightly different form of .the same usage. (De Eremery. III. 412). Qazvini 
has copied the passage from. Idrisi. (Jlsara-IBiladin GiWemeiter. Test. 
55. Tr. 197). 

I. 88, l. 5 from foot. When the King of India dies they construct 

a vehicle etc. 

Here again, Idrisi jumbles up things and carelessly ascribed to the 
kings of India a practice which Sulaiman and Mas‘udi had specifically 
attributed to the rulers of Ceylon only. 

1.89, 1. 16 from foot. From Sindan to Balbak is also two days 

It is here that vessels change their course, for 
the different islands of India. From hence 

[Balbak] to the Great Abyss , they reckon tico 

days. From the island of Balbak to that of 
Sarandib is one day or more. ... . . 

- In other words, Idrisi would have us believe that Sarandib [Ceylon] 
was oniy three days’ distance from Sindan [Sanjan], which lies about ninety 
miles north of Bombay. Istakhrz and Ibn IJauqal had put it at twenty 
days (30, 39). Idrisi is copying from Khurdadbih. Bnt what Khurdadbih 
really says is that “ Bas where yon can take passage to Sarandib, is two 
days from the ‘ Great Sea’ [Gulf of Manaar], which is two days from Balbun, 
which is two days from Mali,- which is five days from Sindan.” In other 
words, Bas, the port for Sarandib was eleven days’ journey from Sindan 
according to Khurdadbih. (p. 15 ante). 

The ‘Great Abyss’ is the ‘Great Sea, gnlf or deep’., of 
Khurdadbih and the V * Great Gulf’ of Alberuni. It must he 
the Gulf of Manaar which ‘‘abounds in dangerous shoals and rocks at the 
northern extremity and is exposed to the fury of the monsoons, being 
quite open towards the South-west and only partially protected, by the 
Ceylon coast on the South-east.” (I. G. XYIL 108). Idrisi’s Balbak is the 
‘ Balbun’ of Khurdadbih who says that the route divides at that place (15 
ante), or as. Idrisi puts it, “ vessels change, their courses here.” Rashid- 
ud-din makes a .similar statement about Kabal, i.e. Kayal (72 ante), ana 
’Abdu-r-razzaq .tells, us ‘that Kail lies opposite to Sarandib. (E. D. I V. 
103). Balbak [Balbun] is’, probably, meant for Kayal. _ 

I. 8 9,1. 11 from foot. From- the town of Bdriih , to Sindabur. four 

- days...... From thence to Bam [Tanna] upon 

the coast, four days. 
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A$ Broach lies about two hundred miles north of Bombay, Idrisi 
would seem to hove mixed up Simla biir, which was somcwlu re in Cnnarn, 
with Simian (Sanjin.) 50 mile: north of Tlmnn and SS miles 
north of Bombay. SimKl.hr, whether it was near Hon, Ankola or Kilrwar 
must have been nt least *2‘>0 miles south of Bombay, i. e. *150 south of 
Broach. Yule tH.d. S3* 5 ' and Baines (Barbosa. IT. 171. n) have both drawn 
attention to the error. Yule remarks that A bill Fed a hIfo has jumbled 
up Simian and Sindabur in his Tables. (Gildemcister, *10. 188). 

I. S9, 1. 3 from foot. The Tabashir iV adulterated by mixing it tcith 

ivory cinders. 

The to bo shir is " a siliceous substance sometimes found in the joints 
of the Bamboo. ]t is the Sanskrit Tarakshira or Vansrochana, Hindi 
Binsloehan, or B.inskajmr. It is also called So lor bit mbit or Bamboo* 
manna.” It is said in Hindu medicine to have numerous curative proper, 
lies, hut chemical analysis shows that " it is n saccharose related to, 
if not identical with, c;.ne*Mi»*ar, and that it must be really inert. ” (Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, llOl 1*2. Sec also II. J, SG3). 

I. 89, l. 2 from foot. ]>ut the real article 1 7 abiishir] is extracted from 

the routs of the. reed called Shark:. 

Idrisi’s Shark t must be the reed called Sara, Sarakanda, Sarkara 
and abo kirns or knsh. The Hindu God of War, Kartikeyn, is said in the 
Pur in as to have been born in a prove of Sara, which pave notice of the 
event by bursting into dames. Its botanical name is Saccharum 
Arundinaceum. Its blades arc used for thatching houses, its flowering 
stems ( Sirki ) for making baskets, screens etc., the inleniodnl parts of its 
culms as writing pens, and the fibre of the culms for weaving tho 
sacrificial thread or 2 launji (Watt, op. cit. 929-30). 

But this' Sara, Sarknmla or Ivans* does not yield the Tahashir, 
which is produced, not in the roots of any reed or cane, but in the joints 
of the bamboo. Idrisi would appear to have mixed up the one with tho 
other. Yule says that * Sirky ’ is a tall reed-grass, Saccharum Sara, from 
the fine cylindrical culms of which malting nnd chides arc made. 
(II. J. s. u. Sirky). 

I. 90, l. 4 from foot North of this toicn [Fandarina] there is a very 

high mountain , .. • . the cardamom tree groics there 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. 

This mountain must be Mount Dolly, which is erroneously stated by 
some old European writers also to be the “solitary habitat of tho truo 
cardamom.” They appear to have thought that the name was connected 
with * Elnchi \ ‘ Ela ’ nnd ‘ Hil, ’ tho Gujarati and Marathi words for tho 
cardamom. (Cathay, IV. 75 note). This is evidently a folk-etymology, but 
modern scholars are not agreed ns to tho real derivation. Some have 
traced ‘ Dolly ’ to the old Malabar kingdom of Eli or Hili. (I. G. s. n.). 
Burnell had no doubt that it was tho Malayalim 1 Eli mala,’ ‘High 
mountain’; others have favoured Elu Mala, ‘seven hills’ and Cprrpa 
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Tlie ‘Kandahar’ Which was “ accessible by one ‘road only” and had “ a 
strong citadel built upon a scarped rock ” must be Qandahar in 
Afghanistan, as its inhabitants are said to have had largo and thick 
beards and worn the Turkish' costume. • > 

The worst feature of this muddle is" that' Idrlsi transfers to the 12th 
century, statements which were true only in the 10th. The power of the 
Shahi dynasty had been totally eradicated by Mahmud of Ghazni about 
1021 A. C. and their inauguration at Kabul was, when Idrisi wrote, only 
a tale of by-gone days, a tradition. or legend of the dead and forgotten 
past. Idrlsi happened to come across the statement in the Kitab-i-Masalik 
wa mamaWc ancl copied it without any attempt at verification. It may 
have been true of the times in which that work was written, though Mr. 
Vincent Smith denies it. Ho holds that Kabul which was captured by. 
Y'aqub Lais in 257 H. 870-1 A.C. was never the capital of the Shahiyas. 
(I. M. 0. Voi. 1. 245). , 

But it would appear from Alberimi and other Arab historians that 
though the city was compelled to receive a Muslim governor, the Hindu 
Shah or Aspahbad, as he was also called, always’ remained at his side. 
About A. D. 950, the cii'y of Kabul was Muslim, but the suburb was 
inhabited by the Hindus. It would seem that Kabul was the Coronation 
City of the .Shahis, as Konigsberg in Prussia was of the Hohenzolierns. 
(Alberuni, India. Tr. II. 157. and Saehau’s note at 894). But though this 
may have been the state of affairs in the tenth century, it was not at„all 
true of the twelfth and Idrlsi cannot be absolved of blindly copying 
from earlier authorities statements which had no reference ‘whatever to 
his Own. period. (Dames in Houtsma, E. I. . II, 595).' 

I. 92, l. 8. The mountains [near Kabul) produce excellent t aloe-wood, 
and the neighbourhood supplies, cocoa-nuts and myrobolans 
.of that sort idhich is called Kabuli , from this town. 

Cqcpa-nuts in Kabul ! But Idrlsi is not primarily responsible for 
the howler.; He lias just pilfered. .it from Khurdadbih (J. A. 1. c. 
,265; Goeje. 38, 1. 1. Tr, 27). Kabul has been always famous for its myro- 
bolans, which. are called ‘ Chebulic but surely . cocoa-nuts never, grew or 
could have grown anywhere in its neighbourhood. The alleged produc- 
. tion of, aloe-wood in. its mountains is also a botanical ‘ inexactitude ’. 

I. 95, l. 14 from foot. There is another Persian translation .... ■». 

bearing the name Sairu-l-bilad. 

„ There is a copy of this version m the Bodleian. Ethe says it is 
. really a translation of the second Bab or section only of the Asaru-l-Bilad. 
The translator was a Muhammad Murad.bin ‘Abdur Bahman and he has 
dedicated his version to Nawwab Musawi Khan. (Sachau and Ethe, 
Bodleian Catalogue, No. 400, Col. 400). Thi3 Mus.awi Khan was probably 
the Amir of that name who was the minister of Jahangir and Shah .Jahan, 
I. 95, l. 5 from foot. Mis'ar bin Muhalhil idho visited the place [Kulam]. 

Qazvini who wrote in the third quarter of the 13th century ’ cites 
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*• carrion.’ Minhaj says that as Chaghatai, the son of Chingiz, held Islam 
and all professors .of that faith in the greatest detestation, it was not 
possible in his territories “to slaughter a sheep according to the 
ordinances of Islam and all sheep used to be rendered thereby unclean.” 
[Carrion, Jl V], (T. N. Text, 397, 1. 5 : Tr. Raverty, 1146). 

I. 96, Z. 9. Rhubarb grows here [ZttZrtm] the leaves of which are called 
Sazaju-l-Hindi. 

This is all wrong. The leaves of the Rhubarb are poisonous. It is 
the stalks and roots only which are edible and medicinal. Rhubarb is the 
dried and decoroticated erect rhizome of Rhei Palmatum and Mis'ar is 
mistaken in saying that its leaves are called Sazaju-l-Hindi. The latter is 
really the ‘ Indian Leaf,’ ‘ Folium Indicum’ or. leaf of the Laurus Cassia, 
the Tamalpaira of Sanskrit writers and the Tejpat of the bazars. Garcia 
d’Orta also speaks of this * Sizaj * as Folius Indu. It is “ the pungent 
leaf of several wild species of Cinnamon and is found in' the hills of 
Eastern Bengal as well as the forests of Southern India and was highly 
esteemed at one time as a medicine.” (Yule, II. J. s. v. Malabathrum). 

I. 98, Z. 6 from foot. When the king asked his companions tohat they 

had to say about the marvel of the idol etc. 

This story of the mysteriously suspended idol of Somanath is found . 
in ‘Awfi’s J aicamiu-l-Hikayat. (Bk. IV. ch. xx. No. 1996; Nizamu-d-din, 
Introduction, p. 29) and also in the Tdrikh-i- Nigaristan (Bombay 
Lith. 1829, p. 100). ‘Utbi says this of the idols at Mathura. (E. D. II. 44). 
Old European writers repeatedly state that Muhammad’s tomb at 
Medina was “ fixed in the air without support” in the same way.' 
These and other tales are only part of the medieval mythology of the ■ 
lodestone. 

I. 99, Z. 18. The lord of the fortress presented many gifts ' to the . 

Sultan, among which was a bird in the form of a dove. 

This story of the bird which was a toxicologist by instinct and the 
stone which could perform surgical miracles has been traced by Dr. 
Nazim to the Akhbaru-d-dawal, written by Ibn Zafir in the beginning of 
the 7th century of the Hijra. These presents are there said to have been 
sent to Mahmud, after his generous treatment of Nauda [Ganda] of 
Kalin jar, by a neighbouring ruler named ‘ Kabakan ’ who was also known 
as * Tahda ’ or •* Najda.’ These wonder-working gifts are also mentioned 
by Ibn al Athir ( Kamilu t-taioarikh . ix. 234), who records the event 
under the Hijri year 414 (M. G. 114 note). 

Dr. Nazim makes no attempt to identify this ‘ Kabakan ’ who is 
said to have been the master of 1000 elephants. I venture to suggest that 
is a mistranscription of Gaugeya the. diacritical points 

Having been misplaced by the copyists. Similarly • or * is an 
error by transposition of the letters of • -4? ‘ Chedah.’ We .know from 
contemporary inscriptions that Gangeya Chedi— the son of Kokalla-^was • 

one of the greatest . Hindu potentates at this time and that he reigned _ 

‘ 



! 109 , l 1 . fit i.n? *•-; of tit />•*.: ^ ♦.<? rt(t~h*d tit Itindzs- 

*»*«*-• ir. a f Minot* {hi*, wo fhouM read ” Bahama'* f:r 

* IlfAt-asa.' !:;i {hr wrr.h fit* lb? hi- from the original show that £-».< 
i* fight. C-b C-*J sr wv- " The • * in forrr.it ion given by ti? 

Hi ••Ltnat:'’ k,v> the rr.tcfprvtatim put by him upon the dream? of the 
king. tlr r.-'WK or tUinsi o: the events presaged by the visions. 

tr..s*!at:o:i m follows Los explications donees par I; 
Brahman? sVtant r-par.dues pirn: Iw Indies?*'. (Fragments, ■*:>}• 

I. 109. !. 2 from foot. Thru of her aunirits of /he kin; don of Sanh 

7.* Uslveed tires enr/her, 

Potts >n complains in hi? note that the whole of the passage is 
ambiguous. The pur.'. f e -^C>s which he translates here as “three 
other countries’' is rendered as ur. irohi: rr.t princsp-vttF (a third princips* 
lit y 1 by Reisaud, 47. Rcinaud is quite right. Garden: uses the expres- 
sion exactly in the sense which JReinnud assigns to it. In his zc fount oi 
‘Amr bin Lai', he says that *Amr had four store-houses [Eharaasj, eus 
containing arms ur.d armour and three containing money. He ties 
states the sources from which the latter were replenished and the 
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purposes for which their contents were disbursed. He writes: 
Jl - jCj o j X X JL j X X ^ JU 4*» j> ^ 

t £? (*>■ i$l* 3 'jljH jl c)l J* - ■* & (Zain-u-l-Akhbar, Ed. Nazim, 
15, 1. 11.) He uses the phrase again, (Ibid. 48, 1. 15), where three 
points are mentioned seriatim. The first has the heading 1 /* , the second 
and the third There can be no doubt that means “Another 

still, (after the second), i. e. the third. It is a pleonastic expression or 
idiom. Anwari also uses the phrases S? i •* and J** «- for ' second’ and 
' third.’ 

1. 110, l. 1. He consigned the countries of Hindustan, Nadama and 
Lohana separately upon another. 

Sic also in Reinaud (18, 1. 3 ff, Tr. 47), but th e true reading seems 
to be * Sadvisan, Summa and Lohana.’ ‘ Sadusan ’ and * Hindustan * are very 
liable to be confused in the Semitic script and this identical error is per- 
petrated again in the Bibl. Ind. text of the Tabaqat-i- Ndsiri (142, 1. 1 
f. f. = E.D. II, 302; Kaverty’s Tr. 532 and Note). 

1. 110, l. 8. History of Raiowal and Barkamaris. 

This is evidently a confused version of some folktale belonging to the 
Raja Rasalu cycle. Rasalu, the Punjab King Arthur, had two sons, 
Vikramaditya (Barkamaris is a misreading of ‘=v 5 ^ J C) an( j Bhratrihari 
who turned anchorite, after being convinced of the infidelity of his 
mistress, Pingala. Tlie statement (112 infra) about “ the power of 
Barkamaris and his kingdom having spread until at length' all India 
submitted to him ” can apply only to Vikramaditya. Another version 
makes Rasalu and Puran the sons of Shalivahan who was contemporary 
with Vikramaditya and 'is said to have been defeated by the latter. This 
author appears to have preferred the first. 

1. 110, l. 4 from foot. He had a Vazir blind of both eyes named Safar. 

Here also, the mere addition of a single nuqfa may give a clue to the 
right reading, Suqra, i. e. Shukracharya who is said to have had 
only one eye. Cf. 106 ante, where — *-*» (Kasyapa) is written 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to point out that the 
book ‘Jdabu-l-Mtiliik’ on the ‘Duties of Kings, on Government and 
Justice ’ (p. 112, 1. 18) which this Safar (or Suqra) is said to have written, 
at the suggestion of Barkamaris (Vikramaditya), may be the Shukraniti — 
a well-known Sanskrit treatise on " Rajaniti,” Political Science or the Art 
of Government. It has been translated into English by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. 

1. 120, l. 8. There toas at Debal a lofty temple. 

Elliot contends (376 and note infra) that tlie temple was only con- 
tiguous to the town of Debal and not within it. He relies .upon this 
passage, in which it is said that the temple was b’il Daibal, 
(Reinaud, l.c. 168), but these words may mean both * in Daibal’ and ‘at 
Daibal’. The Chachnama , however, explicitly states that the tern- 
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plo was “ in the midst, {or middle) of Daibal,” Elliot teak 

cioiisly hold to tho idea that Daibal was at Karachi and the . teniple at 
Manora. Haig accepts tho statement of the Ghachnama and holds that 
the temple was in the town itself. As Elliot's identification of Daibal 
with Karachi is now universally rejected, the minor contention has ceased 
to be a live issue. Manora is about five miles distant from any source 
of fresh water aud it is hardly likely that a large temple could have been 
situated in such a spot. 

I. 121, 7. 13. Then he saw approaching near him Sarbidas, the 
Sam&ni , who came to demand peace. . • 

As the name is written without nuqtas in the MSS, this rendering is 
very doubtful. Goeje understands ‘ Sarbidas ’ as the name of a place. 
Dr. Murgot ten’s translation is “ where some monies of Sarbidas came to 
him." (219). Reinaud also had rendered it thus: “Alors il vit venir a 
‘ lids les Samaneens ( pretres ) de Sarb...das.” (Text 169, l- 8; Tr. 195). 
The name may be meant for “ Sawandasi or Sawindas” or 

where there was a great Buddhist temple or Vihara, {Ghachnama, 150) 
and which was somewhere near Brahmanabad (Ibid, 190). 

1. 121, 1. 15. Muhammad then went towards Sahban and took it. 

The reading of this place-name is uncertain. Reinaud’s MS. CU c. 
169, J. 10) had jV~ without any dots. Biladuri cannot mean Sahban 
(Sclnvan), as he says only a few lines lower down, that Muhammad bin 
Mus’ab was sent to Sadusan, which is only another form of Sehwan. 
Haig reads the name as ‘Ashbhar ’ (62 note), while Raverty supposes 
j'-r* t.o be an error for the Slsam of the Ghachnama q. v. 161 infra, 
(Mi hr, in, 232). Sisara, now called Shah Hasan, (Constable 26 A b) is a 
township at the western end of Lake Manchhar. Dr. Murgotten reads 
Sahban. If the place meant is * Seisam,’ the difficulty may be surmounted 
by reading ifUr* Sahsdn. Shah Hasan seems to be only a modern form, a 
factitious Muhammadan perversion of the original name. 

1. 122, l. 8. Old Brahmanabad, two parasangs from Mansura. 

All authors agree that Brahmanabad was somewhere near a place 
called Bhambra-ka-Thull— about eight miles east of Shahdadpur and 43 
miles north-east of Haidarabad. But the relative situations of Br^h- 
iiaanabad and Mansura have been the topic of acute controversy. There 
are three ruined sites in close proximity to each other, vis., Bhambra-. 
ka-Thull 'or the Great Mound, Dalflra, H miles south-east of Bhambra, 
and Depur Ghangro, 5 or 6 miles north-east of it. Cunningham, thought 
Bhambra or the Great Mound was Mansura and that Daliira was Brahma- 
nabad (A. G. L 273). Raverty was for just reversing the positions. The 

smaller and more eampact to.wh^Dalura— was, he thought. Man?ura 

and Depur Ghangro was old Brahmanabad (Mibran, ‘202 note and Saw* 
General Mi R. Haig held the opinion that Depur Ghangro stood on 
the site of old Brahmanabad, but Mansura must be repr^enteOy 
jthb Great Mound or Site, i. s. Bhaihbra. ( J. R. A, S. 1874, o'« » 
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Phrtll). Mr. Cousens differs from all Ms predecessors. Brahmanabad 
and Mansura lie, lie maintains, on one and the same site — the' Great 
Mound-hut Mansura is on the top and Brahmanabad at' the bottom. 
But this contention can hardly be correct as Biladiiri explicitly state's 
that Mansura was two farsakhs distant from Brahmanabad. Mr. Cousens 
also holds that Dalura is Mali f us a and Depur Ghangr'o is tlie Buddhist 
colony or Vikar of Siwandi, which is mentioned in the Ghachnamd. 
(A. S. B9, 66 ; Arch. Survey Rep. 1903-1, p. 132, ff). Sir Wolseley Haig 
locates Mansura, a few miles to the north-east of Brahmanabad: 
(C.H. I, III.'S). 

1. 125, h 8 from foot, Junaid proceeded against him in ships and they 

fought in the lake of Ash Sliarki. 

The words in the original are **^1 which Reinaud renders as 

Vetang CLake ”) de Alscharky (1. c. 175, 206). Dr. Murgotten says 
means ‘ swamp ’. (Tr. II, 226). Raverty insists that it is “ the Estuary of 
Ush-Sharki or Ush-Skagira or the Kokrai month, by which the branch 
of the Mihran which flowed past Mansura united with the Ocean, but 
which * estuary’ in that day existed much further north.” (Mihran, 256). 
But Haig denies that means ‘ estuary * and quotes the great Arabic 
Dictionary of Lane in which it is said to mean * a wide water course or 
channel of a torrent.’ Haig thinks it must be the ' Eastern inland sea *, the 
sea that once permanently covered and still periodically covers the Ran 
of Kachk. (I. D. C. 65). But it seems hardly profitable to dispute about 
the point, as there is nothing to guide us save an ambiguous and vague 
geographical expression. Indeed, Raverty himself does not seem to 
have known his own mind on the subject, as he declares elsewhere in the 
same Essay, that this Shagira must be the Samarah lake or dhand running 
parallel to the old bed of the river Nara or Hakra, which is somewhere 
near Amarkot. (Mihran, 463 and Note) . The phrase itself means nothing 
more than the “ Eastern swamp, lake, pool of water or lagoon.” (See also 
Houtsma, E. I. Ill, 236). 

1. 126, 1. 1. JSe then sent his officers to [invade\ Mar-mad, Mandal, 

Dahnaj , Barus, Maliba, Bdharimad, Bailaman and 

Jurz. 

These toponyms are discussed by Sir H. Elliot in his Notes at pp. 
300-1, and 44D-1 infra, but they are so uncertainly written and so many 
alternative identifications are possible that it seems hardly worth while to 
spill any more ink about them. I may, however, refer to Dr. Bkagvanlal 
Indraji’s opinions on the subject. He thought that ‘ Marmad ’ was 
Marumad, or Marwad, Mandal, the place of that name near Viramgam, 
Barns, Broach, Maliba, Malwa, Baharimad, Mewad, Bailaman, BMlmal 
and Jurz, Gujarat. (B. G. I. Pt. I. 109). . Maliba, however, may be 
Baliba (Yalabhi) and Baharimad, Bahadmer or .Badmer which is so 
called after its founder, Bah ad. (I. G., VII, 22) . 

But though there is considerable uncertainty about . the location of 
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tfao names, tKere is no reason to doubt the .fact of the incursions. 
The raids are said, by the Arab historian, to have been undertaken in 
the roign of the Khalif Hishara (r. 105-123 H. 724-743 A. C.) Now 
the defeat and repulse of one of tlve Tajik (Arab) inroads is actually 
recorded in a copper-plate grant of the Chalukya king Pulakeshi, which' 
is dated in the 490th' year of the Traikutaka Bra, i. e. 738-9 A. C. It 
is staled there that the Tajik (Arab) army had afflicted, the kingdoms of 
Sindh u, ICacchclla, Saurashtra, Chavotaks, Maurya and Gurjjara, i, e. 
Sindh, Kac'ih, KathUwdd, the Chavadas, the Mauryas (of Chitor) and 
the Gurjaras (of Bhinmal). Pulakesbi was at the time ruling at 
Navsari. He was one of the members of the third Gujarat branch, of 
the Western Chalukyas. (B. G. I. i 109, 117, 465 j Doff 0. 1 64 ; Vaidya, 

H. M. H. I, Vol. II. 73). 

Dr. Bhagvanlal did not attempt to locate Dahnaj. The name is 
spelt in the same way in Murgotten’s rendering and he also leaves it 
unidentified. But in one of the MS. of hCfrardadbib, it is written 
(Gocje’s Text 57, note f), and mentioned in association with Barus, 
Hands], Bailsman, and Jnrz, just as it is here. Vide my note on 

I. 61, 1. 10. It is most probably Bander, which Alberuni calls 
and which is also written 

1. 126, 1. 12. This xoater was so called because buffalos took refuge 
there from the bears tohich infested the banks of the 
Mihran . 

■ The word in the original for * bears ’ is ‘r’'*. a . Reinaud’s rendering is 
* wolves ’, loups, (176, Tr. 208) and Murgotten’s * blue flies’ (1. c. 223). 
does mean ‘ bear but which is the reading favoured by Murgotten, 
signifies “ flies or bees ”, according to Richardson. 

1. 127, Z. 10 from foot. IJe sent 'Amru son of Jamal in boats to 

Narand. 

Dowson says the name has no points and is in the MS. Reinaud 
also admits his inability to fix the reading for that reason. He was sore, 
however, that it was a place situated to the south-east of Mansura on an 
arm of the Indus or on the sea-coast, but at no great distance from tho 
river. He thought also that this raid or invasion is the same as that 
recorded by Ibn-al-Athir in A. H. 160, q. v. my note on II. 246, 1. 14 
post. Reinaud’s description would suit modern Vaia (the old Valabhi) 
fairly well, bat the aspect of the country has, as he says, (I. c. 212 note) 
changed so considerably during the last thousand years that little or 
nothing can be built upon the apparent coincidence in chronology, 

1 . 127 , l. 5 from foot, He then went [ from Multan or QanddbU ] 

to Kandahar in boats and conquered it. 

Reinaud thought that this must be Gandhar in Broach district, near 
the Golf of Cambay ( Fragments , 212 note), and Dr. Bbagvania 
Indraji (B. G.I.i.96) as well as the compiler of the Surat volume ot 
the B. G.- (II. 561) supports that view. But liHot was in favour o 
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KKandadh'ar, on tile nortK-westi angle of tKe Peninsula of KatHiawad 
(445 infra). Raverty was for identifying it with Kandhiaro, in the 
south-west corner of BHawalpur, on the banks of the now. dried-up 
Hakra or "Waihinda. (Mihran, 207, 257 n). This last opinion is followed 
in the 0. H. I. (III. 9), but it is not possible to reach any definite 
conclusion, as there is little else to guide us tHau a doubtfully spelt name. 

1. 128, l. 10. There he constructed a band, which he called Sakru-l- 

Med, ‘ Band of the Meds* He encamped on the river at 

A Irur. 

Reinaud reads J 6 £)!«***. J (180, 1. 7. Tr. 214). Raverty 

insists that this Alrur cannot possibly be Alor or Aror and that ‘Imran’s 
camp was near Adhoi in Cuteh (Kachh), which lies 1 sixty miles east of 
Bhuj and hy idhich a small river still runs’. (Mihran, 258). This 
view is accepted also in the 0. H. I. (III. 9). Adhoi is in Lat. 23° 23' N.; 
Long. 7.0° 29' E. (Th). Constable 26 c d. Elliot and Raverty understand 
* Sikr ’ as a Band, i.e. a mound or dike for damming up a river. But 
Dr. Murgotten says ‘Imran “ built a highway, which is known as the 
Highway of the Meds.” (232). Reinaud has Ghaussee (214), i.e. causeway or 
raised way though a marsh. The meaning is that he built a dam or cause- 
way and afterwards dug a canal from the sea to the lake from which they 
drew their supplies of drinking water, so as to inundate it with salt water. 

‘ The small river which runs past Adhoi * is scarcely worthy of that 
name. It is nothing more than a monsoon torrent, which is dry during 
the rest of the year and the construction of ‘a dike or mound’ as a 
military or naval barrier on such a streamlet could have served no 
strategic purpose and would have been an act of supererogatory folly. This 
fact seems to discredit Raverty’s identification. Indeed, we have it on the 
authority of the I. G. that “ there are no permanent rivers in Kachh at 
all. During the rainy season, some streams flow from the hills to the 
Ran and the Gulf of Kachh, but during the rest of the year, the 
courses of these streams are only marked by a succession of detached" 
pools”. (XI. 75). Dr. Murgotten also in his excellent version of Biladuri 
says that “ the camp of ‘Imran was upon the river of [not at\ Ar-rur.” 
(232). As all that is really said is that ‘Imran encamped somewhere on 
the river of Arur, i.e., somewhere on the Indus, between Rohri and the 
sea— a distance of several hundred miles— it seems infructuous to 
dogmatise about the matter. Idrasi says of the Meds that they “ dwell on 
the confines of the desert [Ran of Kachh] and extend their incursions 
as far as Aror and sometimes to the frontiers of HakraD.” (79 supra). 

1. 129, l. 6. Fasl son of Mahan got into Sindan and subdued it. 

There are two opinions about the Sindan of this passage. Some say 

it is Sanjan [St. John’s Point], near Bulsar, and about 88 miles north of 
Bombay. But the compiler of the Cuteh volume of the B.G. thinks that it 
must be Sandhan on the coast of Kachh, about thirty miles west of 
Mandvi. (V.. 1§1 note 5, and 250), The statements regarding the situa- 
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tlon of Sindan in the ‘Arab geographers, Istakh'ri, Idrisi and Abu] Fedi 
are so inconsistent or mutually discordant that it is not easy to sav 
where it really was. . Some of them seem to have. even mixed it up with 
Sindabur which was somewhere.on the coast of Ganara between Goa and 
Kumta. 

1. 133, l. 21. Ainu-l-Mulk bin Abi BaJtr bin Muhammad llusain Al 
AsTiari. 

- He was at first, the Vazir of Nasirn-d-din Qubacha, hnt after the 
death of that ruler, entered the service of Iltutimish and was made Divan 
or Vazir of the Prince Rnknud-dln Piruz, when the latter was sent to 
Budaun as governor in 625 A. H. (T. N. Text 172-3 and 181-2 -=E. )). 
XT 325, 330). ‘Ainu-l-Mulk’s ancestor, Abn Musa al-Ash’ari is said in the 
Chachndma (Tr. Kalich Beg, 9 and 58) to have been Hakim of ‘Iraq 
during the Khilafat of ‘Umar, Circa 16 A, H., about the time when 
Mughaira ibn Abu-l-As attacked Daibal and was killed there. See also 
Biladuri, 115 ante and 416 post. 

I. 138, 7. 5. Chach, son of Sildij . 

Elliot says that “ the very name of Chach is a subject of some un- 
certainty ”, and he gives several variants (409 post). But there can bo 
little doubt that it is really ‘ Jajja. ’ This name was borne by a brother 
of Jayaplda, the King of Kashmir, who stirred np a revolt in Jnyaplda’s 
absence and was overthrown and killed when that ruler returned. 
(Vaidya, H. M. H. I. II. 215). Jajja also occurs in an inscription dated 
V. S. 1207, (1150 A. C.) from Mahaban near Mathura, (Duff, C. 1. 151). 
Jajjala Deva was the name also of two Rajas of Ratnapiir, who belonged 
to the Kalachuri dynasty and reigned in the 12th century. [Ibid, loS, 
163, 293). Jajja is the Prakrit form of Tayati. Chach seems to be a local 
or dialectical form of ‘ Jajja Chaehikdeva appears in the dynastic list 
of the B'latti rulers of Jaisalmir, Circa V. S. 1505 — 1448 A. C. (Ibid, 
256-290). A Hindu surgeon named Jaja [or Chacha] is also mentioned 
by Barani in the reign of ‘Alan-d-din (T. F. 363, 1. 8). 

Some of the other Hindu names are hopelessly corrupt and cannot 
be set right. But Silaij, the name borne by the father of Chach mart 
stand for Shiladitya. Siharas is probably meant for Shri Harslin, 
Sahasi for Suhajiga or Sinhascna, Chatera (141, 1. 22) for Jaitrasinha, 
Bajhra (142, 1. 6) for Vijayaraj (or Vatsaraj) and Diwaij (140, 1. IS) for 
Devaditya. Dahir (154, 1. 7 infra) may be restored to Dlnra— • [Senaj and 
Dharsiya (154, 1. 12) to Dharasena. Lastly, Darohar (p. 197) or 
Dhhar (as Biladnri writes it, 124 ante) must be Dhrura. The final letter 
is a ‘wav’ and not a ‘re.’ It may be also noted that * Dharasena’ an 1 ’ 

* Dhrnvasena ' occur in the dynastic list of the rulers of Valabhi. (Duff, 

C. 1. 808 ; B. G. I. i. 93). Dhirasinha also occnrs in Duff. (Ibid. 3V>). 

I; 138, 1. 18. The boundaries of his dominions extended on the north 
to Kardan and Kaikanan. _ t , 

* Kardan * is a mistranscription of Qozdar -the name of whicu # 
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written by llie copyists in n truly bewildering multiplicity of forms — 
jljjj - j!o_5 . jU-ii - ^jUii - Kasrfin (p. 14), Kasdan (p. 29) and 
perhaps Fnrdan also which lay cast of Kirkayan (81 supra) arc perver- 
sions of the same toponym. (Vide Qildemcistcr, he. cit. 173 Note). 

Ibn Ilauqal soys that the governor of Qusdar lived at Kaba Kdnan 
(Kikiinnn) and also declares that Qusdar was the capital of Turan. 
(3S, 39 ante). Turan roughly corresponded to modern Jhalawdn. (I. G. 
VI. 275). ICirkayan, Haig thinks, is Kachhi and perhaps also the country 
east of it as far os the Indus. (I. D. C. 59). But Cunningham locates 
Kirkuyan in the valley of Pishrn or at Pishin itself, north of Quetta. 
(A. G. I. SG), Marquart ( Eranshahr , II. 275-6) and Lestr.mge (L. E. C. 
332) at Kelat, while the writer in the I. G. places it at Nal, which 
is about forty miles due west of Quzddr. (XIV. 110). This divergence of 
opinion is probably due to the fact that ICirkayan is described as a town 
and seems to have been also an ill-defined district. 

Elliot points out that there is ho place now extant which recalls the 
name of the old province or town (3S3 infra). It may be therefore 
pertinent to invite attention to the fact that Masson came across in his 
Travels, the vast ruins of a great city called hakormn, " between Kelat 
and Quzdar, about sixty miles south of the former. The fortifications 
are, he says, remarkable for their magnitude and the skill displayed in 
their construction, (Kelat, 63; Travels in Balochistan, II. 46; A. G. I. 
311). This name Lakorian looks liko a survival of Kirknn or Kirkayan, 
with the Arabic article Al prefixed to it — or {ft jf* I, [A] Lkirian 
[A] Lnkirkan— and the initial ‘ alif * elided. It may have been the town - 
ICirkayan, while the district or province which was so called included not 
only Kachhi but parts of modern Jlmlawan and Sarawan. It may be 
also noted that as KJmrdadbih mentions Al-Qairuniyn and Qinnazbun 
separately (14 ante , Paris Text. 57-S), Al-Qairimiya cannot be Panjgur, 
and may be meant for Lakorian. 

1. 138, l. 5 from foot. Under him iccre placed Budhpur , J anhan and 

the slcirts of the hills of Rujhan to the borders 
of Mafo'an. 

Haig suggests that Jankan is the Jhangdr in Sehwan taluqa, which 
lies about 12 miles south-west of Sehwan town, (I. D. C. 57 note) and has 
road-communication with Sehwan as well as Shah Hasan [Sis am]. 
(Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind, 269). But there is a Jangan or Jagan, about 
17 miles N. "W of Shikdrpfir and there is a Rujhan also, 39 miles from 
the same place, Lat. 2S°-18 / N. Long. 6S°-1S' E. (Th). The country from 
Rujhan to Naushera is ‘a desert for 96 miles’. (W. Hough, Narrative of 
tho March and Operations of the Army of the Indus (1S38-9), pp. 38, 427). 
This Jangan is called “ Jagun ’ by Thornton. Lat. 2S°-S / N ; Long. 68- c 33'. 

E. The name Rujhan is read by Haig as ‘ Dunjhan (I. D. 0. 57), but Kallch 
Beg’s MS. (p. 11) had the same lection as' Dowson’s and Rujhan is pro- 
bably correct, as Jangan is also in its vicinity. AsBudha was, according 
a 
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to Haig, "a province of which’ the northern boundary touched Gandava 
and the southern was in the Kaitar pargana in Shikarpur ’district,”, the 
places mentioned must be the Jangan and Rujhan which lie north-west of ’ 
Shikarpur. The hills of Rujhan must be the Kirthar range. 

Elliot states thatthe old name Budha “ still survives in Budha, which' 
lies in the very centre of Kachh Gandava on the Nari river” (388 post). 
According to the I. G. (VI, 275) also, Budha was the same.as Kachhi. 

I. 138, l, 2 from foot. Askalanda and Pabiya which are called. 

Talwara and Chachpur. 

Elliot attempted to identify the second pair of toponyms with 
Mirbar and Chachar <f which are situated at the junction of the Chenab 
and the Indus opposite Mittankot " (366 infra), but the names themselves 
are variously written in the MSS. and K. B.’s reading is 'Sawarah and 
Jajhor not 1 Talwara and Chachpur’ (p. 12). The relative clause is hot 
found in all MSS. of the Ohachndma and it looks like a gloss or conjee* 
ture which the copyist had read somewhere and which he afterwards 
interpolated in his transcript of the original Chronicle. Such adventi*. 
tious glosses may he ben trovato, but they are suspect and of little value. 

Cunningham suggested that Askaland or Askalandusa was Uccha 
(A. G. I 245) and Elliot appears to have been disposed to accept 
the conjecture (366 and 520 infra), but it has not found favour with any 
other writer. Pabiya is written variously as Maibar, Paya, Baya and 
Bibiya in MS3, as Dowson points out. It is even called ‘ Yabiba when 
again mentioned at 202 infra. Raverty was sure that it was Pnbber walla, 
which is 29 miles eastward of Uccha, twenty-four Kos from Dirawal and 
twelve Kos from Bhawalpur. (Mihran, 369 and note). Bat this 
surmise also has little to be said for it and even Sir Wolseley Haig will 
have nothing to say to it. He pronounces both Askalanda and Pabiya 
hopelessly unidentifiable. (C. H. I. III. 6). 

1, 139, l. 1. The fourth at the great city of Multan and Siklta and 
Brahmapur nnd Karur. 

Sikka and Brahmapur also are unsolved conundrums. Cunningham 
and Raverty agree, for once, in thinking that the last name may be- 
Kahror which lies on the southern bank of the Old Beas river, 50 miles 
south-east of Multan. (A. G. I. 241 ,* Mihran, 253 Note). 

Karur is mentioned by Alberuni as lying between Multan and the castlo 
of Loni. (Tr. Sachau, II. 6). Cunningham thinks this Loni may be 
meant for Ludhan, an ancient site on the old bed of the Sutlej, 44 miles 
E. N. E. of Karur (or Kahror) and 70 miles E. S. E. of Multan. (A. 0. 

1. 241). Karur is said by Alberuni (Ibid.) to have been the site of the 
great battle between Vikramaditya and the Shakas, about A. C. 78, bat 
the battle, the site and even the existence of this Vikrama are all 
problematical. (I. G. XIV. 273). . 

I, 139, 1. 13 and footnote 4, The army of the King ofNimroz maren - 
... . ed from Fare to MaTtrdn, 
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Dowson says the text n'dds <£j^ •-’J which may mean ‘in 'Arab' 
fashion I suggest that the right reading is i “by way of 
invading countries." is synonymous with the Mtillc-gtri of the 

Maralha rulers of the ISth century and the 'Digvijaya ’ or ‘world- 
conquest ’ of the Kavyas — tho aggressive raids, forays and marauding, 
sackiug and slaughtering expeditions which were only too common in 
‘the good old daj'S.’ 

I.' 140, 1. 8. Chach marries Rani Sttbhan Deo. 

The matrimonial entanglements of Chach and liis sons, as they are 
described in this part of the work, must be incomprehensible to any one 
acquainted with the social conventions of the Hindus of the 7th century. 
He is represented by this author as a very moral, devout and orthodox 
Br.ihman and yet he marries his quondam pnramour and widow of his 
former master after lie had waded through pools of blood to a throne. 
He then disposes of Mahrat by an atrocious act of perfidy and marries 
another widow of a lower caste than his own — who bad been the wife of 
Agliam, the Lohana. His son D.iliir forms an incestuous connection, real 
or nominal, with his own sister and he is represented as marrying yet 
another dowager, who had been the wife of his own brother Dharsiya and 
was also the daughter of their father's wife — tho wife of Agliam the 
Lohana. (K. B.’s Tr. 54). Moreover, Chach is said to have given the 
daughter of his nephew Dharsiya to Agliam Lohana’s son Sarband. 
(14S infra ; K. B.35). 

It may have been permissible for Hindu kings, in the seventh 
century, to enter into polygamous Anuloma unions with women of 
castes inferior to their own, but no Br.ihman could have married a 
widow. The pratiloma marriage of a Brahman virgin with a low caste 
Lohana male must also have been the * abomination of desolation’ to 
every one in the seventh century. It is difficult even to imagine the 
perpetration of such social turpitude by any Brahman prince. ‘Ali Kufi 
has, in fact, seen things in tho light of his own imagination or given 
the story a dash of Muslim colouring and ignorantly postulated in a 
Brahman king the sort of conduct in relation to the wives of his 
vanquished foes, which Muslim conquerors were accustomed to adopt. 

The whole of the first part of the work is overgrown with legendary 
matter and all but valueless as history. The description of Chach ’s 
conquests from Multan on tho one side to Makran on the other seemB 
imaginary. It looks like a rifaccimenio in Persian prose of a poetical 
‘ Digvijaya’ and is every whit as unhistorical as similar lucubrations of 
Sanskrit poets and Rajput bards. It bears, also, such a close resemblance to 
the victorious progress of Muhammad-i-Qasim himself from Makran to 
Multan and the places conquered by both also differ so little, that it is 
impossible to .refrain from suspecting that the one is only a rechauffe 
of the other. It may have had some basis in the flotsam and jetsam of 
local tradition, but if so, the tradition has been so grossly corrupted in 
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. the course of transmission by the fantastic accretions of subsequent 
inventiveness, as to amount to a travesty of the truth'. 

1. 142, l 8 from foot. Clinch placed Amir Aim- d-d aula in the fort of 

■Sikka. • 

Dowson has understood this as a proper name, but the more probable 
meaning is 4 one of the exalted or leading [Hindu] nobles of the State'. It 
is not likely that Chack had a Musalman Amir in his service at this time. 
The Alafis appear to have been the earliest followers of that faith to take' 
service with the Hindu kings of Sindh, but they are said to have done so 
only during the Khilafat of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, about A.H. 
80, i. e. in the reign of Dahir, the son of Chach'. (K.B. 69; see also 425*6 
infra). Cf. also 145 infra, where Chack is said to have placed one of his 
confidential officers ( Shahna in the text) after taking Siwistan. 

1. 144, l. 4. At last he reached the fort of Shakalha, an elevated place 
which is called Kxvrriba on the borders of Kashmir. 

Dowson notes that the words in the original are Vt 
[ X/JT which may also mean "And they say [or it is said] that the 
place [Shakalha] is above [or higher than, that is, north of] Kumba on the 
borders of Kashmir.” Here ‘Kumba' seems to be the name of a town 
and it is spoken of as a town on the borders of Kashmir, elsewhere also 
in the Chachnamd (139 ante). 'Kumbha' also means in Sanskrit 'a lake, 
pond or piece of water’ and the words may mean that " the place was 
situated above, i. e. north' of a lake." 

But the right reading here may be neither nor but <A*‘Kassa’, 
as it is written at 201 infra, where Jaisiya is said to have gone to “ the 
land of Kassa on the borders of Jalandhar” or as K. B. renders itft> 

“ Jalandhar in the land of Kashmir ” (p. 185). Vide my note there. 
1.145,1.5. Chach crossed the Mihrdn at a village called Dihay at 
which formed the boundary between Samma and Alor. 

General Haig thinks that this may be Dehat, a township on the 
northern border of the Kandhiaro pargana, which is known to have been 
the border of the Samma lands. The old river channel still exists here. 

(I. D. C. 133). 

1. 145,1. 8. He [Chach] proceeded to BudMya ; the chief of which was 
the son ofKotal bin Bhandarga Bhagii. 

K. B. calls him *. Basarkotad, son of B andar Kobhko. ’ (p. 30). Dowson 
would seem to have read ‘ pisar ’ instead of * basar ' and understood it as 
' son.’ If the right reading is Basarkotad, a plausible restoration would 
be . ‘ Vishvakirti [or Vasugupta] bin [son of] Bhadra-rakhn Bhikkn- 
• Bhikfeu' is frequently appended to the names of monks in the inscrip- 
tions at Mathura. (J. A. S. B. XXXIX (1870) , Pi. 1, 128). 4 ^sugupta 
and ‘.Vasubandhu' are well-known names in the history of Baaa 
literature. But only two lines lower down, it is said that Kabci, so no 
Kcikd, came forth to ask quarter for the chief. This may in J cat ® , 
Kaka, the actual name of the ruling chief, has been inadvertently om»i 
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Here and that liis full name was Kalin, son of Kotal, [Kirti, Gupta or 
Gopaln,] son of Bhadra-rakhu Bliikku. 

1.146, Z. 13. Malik Ramal tcho teas called Bhati. 

The confusion in the original regarding this* Ramal* is inextricable. 
Here ' Ramal ’ is said to bo the name of the Malik or King, but elsewhere, 
(pp. 154 and 155 infra), it is spoken of as the designation of the country 
or kingdom. K. B.’s rendering is * the kingdom of Nirnial, called Bhatti * 
1 >. 32). Tho ambiguity is due to the fact that ‘ Malik * means ‘ king * 
and ^ * Mulk,* kingdom. Again, ns * Rami * in Arabic signifies ‘sand,* 

4 Mulk-i-Rnml * may be understood os ' the sandy country ’ also, which is 
an appropriate designation for parts of modern Marwad and Jaisalmir. 

KjiUrdddbih and Idrlsi (14, S4, S7 ante ) also speak of a town or dis- 
trict called 'Riimala* and associate it with a desert or the borders of 
a desert. It is common knowledge that Jaisalmir is “ almost entirely a 
sandy waste forming part of the ‘Great Indian Desert*. The general 
aspect is that of an interminable sea of sandhills.*’ (I.Gr. XIV. 1). But in 
Goeje’s Edition of Kjiurdadbih, the reading is not but 

i.c. Marumad or Marwad. If a person and not a place is meant, the 
name may be read as J* j. * Bharmal* or even * Nirmal *. If it is a district, 
the reference must be to the country to the east of Sind, parts of modern 
Jaisalmir and Jodhpur. This is the nearest we can get to an answer. 

1. 147, Z. 9. He had a temple which icas called Bmlh Nau-vihar and (he 

the idol Dilha {?). He teas a devotee thereof. 

The reading in Dowson’s Ms. was M 3 •=-’ 3 jl* 3 y Ij jl 

lE. I. Lib. Sis A^ 5 ] (**• I venture to suggest that we should 

read the doubtful words as (•* jVt -> [-H or] <=-*. J and translate them thus: 

" He had a temple which was called Bud Nav Viliar and also Bud [or 
idol-temple] Kanbihar or [Kanvihar], He was its priest. ” 

The meaning is that the temple was known as 4 Nav-vihar ’ and also 
as 4 Kanvihur ’ and this Saraaui was its priest. We arc told on p. 148 
infra, that " Chach afterwards went to the temple of Budh [and] Kanbi- 
har with the intention of killing the Samaui.” 

I. 151, Z. 6. But they [the Juts] might tcear their outer garments of 
silk, provided they t cere of a red or black colour. 

There is some blundering here, as the averment is utterly inconsistent 
with the general import of the paragraph. These unfortunate people 
who were treated as helots or outcastes and pariahs of the human race 
could scarcely have been permitted to disport themselves in outer 
garments of red or black silk, though the wearing of under-garments of 
shawl, velvet and silk was strictly prohibited, The cruel treatment 
meted out to them is again mentioned on p. 187. But there we are told 
that they “ were not allowed to tcear soft clothes or cover their heads 
with velvet; but they were to wear a black blanket beneath and throw 
a sheet of cloth over their shoulders.” 

The error is probably due to a misunderstanding of the meaning of 
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n word like which' really signifies some kind of coarse cloth' of hair, 
or wool, but which has been rendered here as ‘silk/ Cf. Yule’s Note on 
the confusion between Sackcloth and Suclsit or Scarlet in H. J. 861. 

Clinch treated the .Tats just like ‘Chandalas. Manusays of the latter 
that they should bo made to live outsido the town, that their sole 
wraith jj)n«t be dogs and asses, their clothes must consist of the cere- 
cloths oi the dead, their dishes broken pots and their ornaments of 
rusty iron”. (Institutes, X. 12, 2D-30). The Jats are said to be the 
oldest inhabitants of Sind and to have been reduced to a state of 
serfdom by tho Aryan or some other conquerors. Burton gives them 
ft very bad character and says they arc idle, addicted to intoxicants, filthy 
and immoral in the extreme. (Sind or the Unhappy Valley. II. 118). 
Crookc 1ms pointed out that not very long ago, the Rajputs in the 
Punjab actually treated the Jats in exactly the same way. 

" They would not allow tho Jats to cover their head with' a turbm 
nor to wear even rod clothes nor to put a crown (jJ Tor) on the head of 
their bridegrooms, or n jewel (Nath) in the women’s nose. They also 
used to levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. Even to this day, 
Kajputs will not allow inferior people to wear red clothes or ample 
loin-cloths in their villages.” (Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces. ISOS, 111.23). 

Another parallel comes from Gujarat 

“In the days of Siddharaj Jaysinha,” writes Forbes, “the 
Dlieds were compelled x x s to wear only untwistd cotton 
round their heads and a slag’s horn as a mark hanging from their 
waists, so that people might be able to avoid touching them.” (Ras Mala. 
Reprint 192-1, I. 110.) The injunction regarding dogs must have been 
imposed to indicate that they were outcastes. [Sir D.] Ibbetson says of 
the Puujab Nats— a vagrant tribe of so-called gypsy dancers, acrobats 
and prostitutes— that “ their chief occupation is the keeping of dogs with 
which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungle.” (Punjab 
Ethnography, Section 5SS apud Crooke, T, C. IV, 68). . . 

I. 152, 7. 12. Chach bin Silaij bin J3a sabas. 

‘Bisas’ in K. B. 3S. Silaij must be Shiladitya, just as Diwaij, the 
name of the father of Siharas (140 supra) is Devaditya. * Basabas’ may 
be Vishvasaka, which occurs in several inscriptions on the Buddhist 
monuments at Mathura. (Rajendra La 1 Mitra in J. A. S. B. 1870, VoL 
XXXIX, Pt. i. p. 12S.) Vishvas Rao and Biswas still survive as names 
or surnames in Maharashtra and Bengal. _ . 

1. 153, 1. 1. He patronised the religion of the Ndsiks ( Buddhists ) on 

monks. m m , 

According to Richardson ’s Dictionary, ‘ Nasik ’ signifies devoted 
God or virtue’ and the word is defined in the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat also, as 
“ he wlio worships, prays or performs sacrifices to God.” ■ 

I venture to think that these Ndsiks were the members of a Wi 
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sect, Tlicy were neither Brahmans nor Samanis (Buddhists), but 
Jninas. There arc many old Jaina remains in Sind, c.g. an old temple 
in tlio Parkar portion of Tliar Parlcar district, 14 miles north-west of 
Yirawnh. It contains an image of great sanctity. Near the same place, 
are the ruins of a very old town called Parinagar, covering six miles in 
area and strewn with marble pillars. (I. 6. XXIII. 310). At Bhodesar, 
four miles north of Nagar Parlcar, there arc the ruins of three old Jaina 
temples which arc at least six hundred years old. (I. Gf. XVIII. 299). It 
may be noted that Hrahmanabad also lies in the Thar Parlcar district.. 

1. 154, l. 18. Dharsiya resided for some time at the fort of Rawar , of 
which Chach had laid the foundation , but did not live to 
sec completed. 

Haig thought that Rawar must have been at considerable distance 
from Brahmanab.ld— about eighty miles at least— as two strongly 
garrisoned fortresses — Bahrur and Dahlila— each of which sustained a 
siege of two months in succession, stood between them. _ As Dahir, be- 
sides, is said to have spent the summer months at Rawar, where the cool 
breezes blew, lie locates it on the Eastern Nara in Lower Sind, at least 
80 miles from Brnhmanabad and 70 miles south-east of Nirun, which he 
identified with Haidarabad. (I. D. C. 63-4). Cousens rejects this view 
and opines that Rawar was much further north, about twenty-five miles 
west or west by south of Alor, just below Kingri. Raverty, on the 
other hand, placed Rawar at about ten miles west of Brahmanahad, but 
Cousens ascribes this to his erroneous location of Niriiu, not at Haidara- 
bad itself, but about 35 miles south of it. Raverty was thus obliged, 
Cousens argues, to bring Rawar also much farther south than it really 
was. (A. S. 28 note). The passage which is the subject of this note shows 
that Rawar was in Middle Sindh, the territory assigned to Dharsiya, and 
not in Upper Sindh near Alor, which belonged to Dahir. The allusion 
to its milder climate (155 infra ) and tlie other references at 167, 170, 
171, 174 infra, all indicate that Rawar was somewhere south of 
Brahmanabad and north of Nirun, (which two places are only 47 miles 
apart), if Nirun is Haidarabad. 

Rawar is not mentioned by any of the Arab travellers and Mir 
M'asum even confuses it with Alor (Aror), an error which has entirely 
vitiated his summary of the Chachnama and misled later writers. But 
a town called Rawar does appear to have been in existence so late as 1612 
A. C. The India Office Library contains a translation in Persian verse 
of the Pehlcvi ‘ Dina-i-Mainbg-i-Khirad, or * Opinions of the Spirit of 
Wisdom,’ which was made in that year by a Zoroastrian named Marzban, 
residing at llaicar in Sind. (Sachau, J. R, A. S. New Series. IV. 24; 
West, Pahlavi Texts, III in Sacred Books of the East, XXIV, 
Introduction, p. xxiii). 

I. 156, l. 2. Hajjaj obtains permission to leave the capital. 

The caption is manifestly wrong. K. B.’s translation is, “Hajjaj 
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as&ior permission ^from the seat of the Khilafat to send a fresh 
expedition ( p ; /l). This is undoubtedly what the author meant. See 
Biladun (119 ante) and what Elliot himself says at 431 infra. 

. 1. 158, Z. 16. God grant that his resolution may he fulfilled. 

Such' a prayer is obviously out of place and uncalled for in this 
context. The author knew , that the country had been conquered, long 
before the year in which he sat down to write his narrative of the 
triumph of .Muslim arms. Kalich Beg renders the passage very differently 
and much more rationally thus : “ He [Muhammad-i-Qasim] prayed to 
the . glorious God to give .enlightened reason and' right thought to the 
people of Arabia for their .guidance and to make it possible for them to 
fight successfully against the infidels.” (p. 93). It will be seen that the 
prayer is here rightly put into the mouth of Muhammad-i-Qasim and not 
that of the author. 


1, 159, Z. 12. And the river Sindhu Raioal fioiced to the north of the 
selected ground. 

Haig suggests that the right reading is Jjl [ no t JAj .-u-] 

<1)1 JJ. He thinks that the river was probably known as * Sindhu Aral’ 
at the time. (I. D. C. 56). The Aral is now a water channel proceeding 
from the south-eastern part of Lake Manchhar (an expansion of the 
Nara) and discharging its water into the Indus, about four miles below 
Sehwan. Haig supposes this reference to it to prove that the Aral was 
in existence in the 8th century. Itaverty translates the whole passage 
very differently thusj “Muhammad took up a position before the 
Begistan Gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground; 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen and from (or on) the north 
side, the Ju’e-Sind—the 7ih-i-Sind, did not, in former times, flow.” He 
rejects the readings JjO as well as JjI and says Elliot misread Jjb 3 
[dar aicical, formerly, in former times], as Jjb (Mihran, 233 note). 

K. B.’s rendering is “ Muhammad Qasim encamped on the sand hills 
near the gate of the town, since there was no other open field for a battle 
and there was a flood of rain-water all around, and to the north the river 
of Sind was flowing” (p. 94). This shows that neither J jb nor Jjl nor 
Jjl was to be found in his Mss. .Jji • a: -. * Sindha of Aral ’ seems mean- 
ingless and if Jjl is right, perhaps we should read Jjl ‘ The Dhand, 
or Water-channel of Aral.’ 

I. 160, Z. 18. At a place called Nilhan on the hanks of the Etimhh. 

The name is uncertain and there are the variants, ‘Nidhan’ and 
• Budhan ’. (K. B. 95). Haig thinks it must be Bilhan, a village on the 
Manchhar lake, seven miles west of Sehwan, (I. D. C. 5S). Itaverty 
insists that the name is 1 Nidhahah’or ‘Nidhan.’ (Mihran 234 Note). He 
holds that ‘Kumbh’ is the name of a river and he puts it into his 
map and shows it as running from a little west of Alor and flowing 
about ten miles east of Sehwan down to Hala. Cousens, however, denies 
the existence of any such river, (A. S. 4) . Haig understan ds Kumbh as a 
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common noun meaning ‘Lake’ and tliis * KumbH * must, Ke thinks, be Lake 
Manchkar on which Bilhan still stands. In this connection, I may just 
note, without unduly stressing the point, that Sisam also is said to have 
been situated on the banks of the * Kumbh’. The modem village of * ShaK 
Hasan’, with which Haig and Cousens identify Sisam does stand at the 
western end of Lake Manchkar. In any case, there are no solid grounds 
for denying the existence of Lake Manchkar in the days of Muhammad, 
while the existence of any river named ‘ Kumbk’ is nothing more than a 
speculative conjecture. 

1. 160, l. 7 from foot. The Ranas of Biidhiya are. descended from JJte. 

They had originally come from the hanks of 
the Ganges , frojn a place called Aundhar . 

The copyists have bungled the names and the passage is hopelessly 
corrupt. The meaning assigned to it by Raverty is even more unsatis- 
factory and incomprehensible than Dowson’s interpretation. It is; 
“ The chief priests of Budh at Nidlian traced their lineage from Ikranah 
[or Akranak] on the Gang, which they call Adwand-Bihar.” (Miliran, 
234 note). 

Raverty does not explain where this Ikranah or AkrSnah' is to be 
found. The fact is that he lias read the name wrongly, even if it is granted 
that some such name was written in his copy. There is a place called 
Ikmana (not Ikranah), three miles from the left bank of the Ganges and 
43 east of Ghazipur town. Lat. 23°-43'N, Long. 84°-20 / B. (Thornton, s. n. 
Ilcouna or Ekouna). Ikauna is now in Bakraick tahsil (I. G. VI. 212) 
and is shown in Constable 2S B b. It is really about one hundred miles 
distant from Adwand-Bihar or the town of Bihar. Lat. 25°-ll / N. Long. 
85°-31 / E. and the two places cannot possibly be the same. Adwand-Bihar, 
moreover, is not on the Ganges, but about twenty miles away from it. 
K. B.’s version may be cited to show that there was no reference in his 
Mss. either to the * priests of Budh’ or to * Ikranah.’ (p. 95.) It is, “ The 
princes of Budhiya whose origin was from Gang, commonly known as 
Dandohar,” 

1. 160, last line. But the Bahliks and monks have told me that this 

country icould he conquered hy the Muhammadans. 

Dowson has left the first word untranslated, because has no 
meaning whatever either in Persian or Arabic. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is Bhikuk — Sans. Bhikshuka, the 

general designation of Buddhist priests. They were supposed to be 
wonderfully proficient in astrology. 

I. 161, l. 2. He placed a chief whose name was Pahan at their head. 

Kalich Beg’s Ms. reads ‘Bahsabbi’ (p. 96). I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is (jbf. or Jjt! * Bhatti ’ or ‘ Bhetti.’ The 
commander was, probably, a Bhatti Thakur or Chief whose name the 
author was not acquainted with. The tribe is frequently mentioned in the 
Chachnama and some of its leaders not only submitted to the invader 
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but acted as his auxiliaries. At p.. 167 infra , Dowson makes the author 
say that the Blicti Thakurs had entered the' Arab service,” and K B; 
calls them '’Ihalcu of Babhsi ■ (124). I have shown elsewhere that^fj 
is miswritten for ^ Behat, i.e., the Jhelum. See the note on 104 ante. 

1. 162, l. 16. When Raka had invested him with the robe. 

This is an evident slip. Read.' himself ’ instead of ‘ him.’. It was 
Kalca himself who was invested with the dress of honour. K. B. (p. 97) 
renders it correctly and says it was Kaka who “ put on the robe of 
honour.” The Sanskrit form of Raka is probably ‘ Kakka,’ which 
occurs frequently in old Hindu records and dynastic lists. (Duff, 
0. 1. 66, 94, 96, 97, 301). 

1. 163, l. 19. In the vicinity of it [Niritri] there is a reservoir. 

Raverty supposeg this to be the Sonhari Dhand, as it is now called. 

(Mihran, 234 Note). It is near Jeruck and not far from Helai, which is 
about thirty-five miles from Haidarabad. But this supposition is only a 
corollary of his location of Nirun, not at Haidarabad, but at about 35 
miles south of it. If Nirun was, as Haig, Cousens, and many otheTS 
think, Haidarabad itself, the lake cannot be the Sonhari Dhand, 
on account of the distance. Both the hypothetical identifications put 
forward by of Raverty must stand or fall together. (See Cousens, A. S. 
131 note). 

[. 163, last line. That part of the territory .. ... ..Which is opposite the 
fort of Baghrur (Nirun) on the Mihran is taken. 
'Aghror’in K. B. 99. Raverty reads ‘Laghrur’ or ‘Baghrur’. The iden- 
tity of Baghrur and Nirun which is postulated in the parenthesis is quite 
inadmissible. Baghrur is mentioned by Biladuri in juxtaposition with 
Alor and is explicitly distinguished from Nirun by him. (p. 122 ante). 
It lay east of the Mihran, while Nirun was situated, not on the river itself, 
but at some distance to the icest of it. (Mihran, 235 note). 

1. 164, l. 18. Muhammad Kasim hears that Dahir Rat had proceeded 

to Nirun. 

This caption . is wrong and misleading. Dahir never went to 
Nirun in person. What he really did was to send the old Samani, who 
had been governor of the town, with a letter addressed to the Arab gene- 
ral, when he heard of the latter’s arrival at Nirun. What K. B. says (103) 
is “ Rai Dahir receives the news of Muhammad Kasim’s arrival at Nerun.” 
And this is undoubtedly right as Biladuri states that Muhammad “ went 
to the banks of the Mihran and remained there. When this ’news 
reachedDalrir, lie prepared for battle.” (121 ante). 

1. 165, £ '8 ‘from foot. Dahir consults with SisaJcar.the minister. 

’ ' ‘Siliakax’ or ‘Shiyakar’ in Dows on’s Ms. B. The original Sanskrit form 
iinay be ‘ Shikshakar,’ Teacher, preceptor. He was probably a learned 
tnan ’who had been Dahir’s Guru. But it may also be ‘Yasbaskara, 
which was borne by, among others, a Brahman who became, king of 
'KhShinir^bbut 939 : A.C. and died in t>r about -948. (Duff, C. 1. 89, >91, -294), 
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1.166,7.16. He orders d Sulaiin'm bin Tihan Kuraishi to advance 
boldly with his troops against the fort of Aror. 

3 yJ. Ravorty’s translation is, 
“He ordered him to go with his arm}’ to Baghriir and take up his posi- 
tion opposite to the fort of Aror.” (Mihran, 235 noto). Haig also under- 
stands tho sentence in the same way and takes it to mean that Solaiman was 
" to observe Alor, by which the river was then running and hinder Full, 
the son of Daliir, from any diversion against the communications of. the 
invaders." (I. T). C. G2). As regards the situation of Baghriir, Haig was 
inclined to identify it with Bhakkar (//>. G2), but Ravcrly and Couscns 
think that Bhakkar was not in existence at this time. Their theory 
seems to be that the island on which Bhakkar stands emerged only after 
the great change in the course of the river, two or three centuries later 
and " the river did not flow in that bed in those days.” (Couscns, A. S. 23 
Note). On the other hand, it may be noted that Bilriduri always brackets 
together Alrur and Baghriir (122, 123 ante), and the Ghachnama also 
states that Baghriir was in the country of Alor (IG4 ante) and stood just 
opposite to the fortress of that name [ JiA A** oh Ms. A quoted in 
Dowson’s footnote puts it. 

1. 166, l. 20. To watch the road with 600 men, by which Akham might 
be expected to advance in order to cover Gandava. 

Raverty understands Akham or Agham as the name, not of a person, 
but of a place on the Parana Dhoro, which lies 25 or 80 miles south-east 
of Haidarabad. He also reads * Kandarah ’ (Kami bar o) and not ‘Gandava/ 
Tifli [or Salabi], he thinks, was stationed on tho road to Akham to 
watch the territory of Kanddrnh. (Mihran, 237 note). As Dowson’s Ms. 
B read ^ and K. B. also states that “ .Saalabi was ordered to go to 
the road of Agham, to keep a watch over the country of Kandrah” 
(p. 123), there appear to be good reasons for rejecting ‘ Gandava/ The 
Kandhiaro district was occupied at this time by the Northern Sammas 
(I. D. C. 79). They were tho Sammas who gave a great ovation to 
Muhammad-i-Qasim with drums and dances when he passed through' 
their district on the way to Alor (191 infra). 

■ I. 167, l. 1. The Bheti Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazni who had 
made submission and entered the Arab service. 

K. B. has “ Thakurs of Babbsi and the Jats ” (p. 124). _ Haig 
(I. D. C. G1 n) and Baverty (Mihran, 235 note) agree in reading 
“ "Western Jats,” i.e. the Jats occupying the western parts of the province 
and this seems to be undoubtedly preferable to ‘ Jats of Ghazni/ The 
Eastern Jats are mentioned in the Ghachnama as forming part of 
the army of Dahir. (Tr. K. B. 137), These Western Jats were probably 
the. followers of Kaka bin Kotal, the ruler of Budhiya, who was a “ Jat' 
Samani ” (161-2 ante ) and who had submitted to and entered the service 
of the .invaders. Biladuri also says that four thousand Jats were 
recruited and brought oyer as auxiliary troops "from SiwIsUn, after 
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its conquest by Muhammad bin Mus’ab (121 ante). This contingent mav 
have been made up of the ‘ Western Jats.’ ° ' 

1 167 * 1 3 from foot Between Raicar and Jetoar (Jaipur) then teas 

a lake , on which Dahir had stationed a select 
body of troops. 

The name oi the lake near Rawar where the Muslim forces crossed 
the river is written in the Manuscripts of M’asum’s History as 
tSjrp or Gujri, Gujri and Kanjri. Raverty supposes it to be 
Krngri, which lies about twenty miles west of Alor. (Mihran, 240 note). 
But Cousens points out that if he is right here, he must be wrong in 
fixing Rawar itself about ten miles west of BrahmanabSd, which is 
more than a hundred miles south of Alor. (A. S. 20 note). In other 
words, if the lake was only about 20 miles from Alor and also near 
Rawar, Rawar could not have been ten miles to the west of Brahmana- 
bad. 


But this name Gujri or Kanjri does not occur anywhere in the 
Chachndma or in Biladuri and it is probably only a conjecture of 
M'asum’s or a repetition of some local tradition or legend. Moreover, 
M‘asum’s account of the battle is vitiated by the erroneous supposition 
that Rawar was the same as Aror. If Rawar was somewhere between 
Brahmanabad and Nirun, the lake could not possibly have been that of 
Kingri near Aror. There is another Dhand or lake called Kunjnr or 
Kinjore, lying south-west of Haidarabad and there is some phonetic 
resemblance between Kanjri and * Kunjnr ' but Masum’s knowledge of 
the ancient geography of Sind was, at best, indifferent and it is bazar- , 
dous to build anything upon his statement. Haig says that the river 
was crossed by the Arabs somewhere to the south-east of Nirim (I. D. C. 
63) but lake Kunjur lies to the south-west of Nirun. The Chachnama puts 
the crossing at Jham, the stronghold of the district called Bet, but neither 
Jham nor Bet can be identified with any approach to certainty, though the 
first name bears some resemblance to the modern Jhimplr. Constable 26 Ac. 

1. 168, last line. When his minister Sisalcar heard of it, he said ‘ Alas l 
tee are lost . That place is called Jaipur or the loan 

of victory’ Dahir said with anger , ' Jle has 

arrived at Hindbari, for it is a place where his bones 


shall lie ’ 

K. B. reads ‘Hab’ [Hat] Bari', (p. 132). This anecdote must be 
unhistorical and an ex post facto concoction of some imaginative Muslim. 
Such a play upon words is possible only in Persian and is founded on the 
morphology of the Semitic script, of which Dahir could not have posses- 
sed any knowledge. It is a ^ or between Jatpuri 

and tSJjr*’ Tfalpitri or JTatbari from flat bone. The pun de- 

pends on the fact that the bodies of the letters of the toponyms arc 
identical, the difference lying only in the diacritical point or ttq • 
The story seems to have been interpolated, cither by the author or tran. 
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lator, only to give tlic narrative a dasli of rhetorical colouring in the 
Muslim style. 

1.170. 1. 2. Dahir was slain at the fort of Rawar on Thursday , the 

10th of Ramazan, in the year 93. 

10th Ramazan 93 H. — 20th June 712 was a Monday, 

10th Ramaziin 92 H. = 1st July 711 was a Wednesday, 

10th Ramazan (Rnyyat) 92 = 2nd July 711, was a Thursday. 

The chronology of the Chachnama is utterly lawless and inconsistent 
with itself. D.ihir is said to have been hilled in Ramazan 93 H. It 
then took some time to capture Rawar and the reduction of each of the 
fortresses of Dhalila and Bnghrur took two months. But we arc told 
that Muhammad begau the siege of Brahmanabad in Rajab 93 and that 
it fell six mouths afterwards on the last day of Zi-l-ljijja of that year. 
(177 infra). 

All this is manifestly wrong and inextricably confused. The only 
criterion available or of any use appears to be the week day and the 
correct chronology may perhaps be ascertained by tlio application of 
that test. The correct date must be 10th Ramazan 92 H. 

1. 172. 1. 16. And the other to throw naphtha, farddj, (?) and stones 

during the night. 

‘ Fardaj ’ is a doubtful reading and Dowson could make nothing of 
it, as there is no such word in the dictionaries. I venture to suggest that 
£l-V is a copyist’s error for •bS. Richardson says or 

signifies * the stone ball of a cross bow ’. This so-called ‘ fardaj ’ was 
really a stone-sling or balisla which hurled large stones. Barani speaks oO 
\>l J- 3 3r* u 3 (T. F. 253, 1. 4 f. f.) in his account of the siege 

of Siwastiiu. K. B. renders tko phrase here as ‘naphtha torches and 
burning stones' (153), but a few pages further on, the same expression 
is translated as " naphtha arrows and battering-ram stones ” (156). This 
shows that the conjunction is an interpolation and that the right 
reading is «-&* not 3 

This [or •!.>✓*] e jl_/ looks in Persian writing very much like 
Shams-i-Siraj in his description of the siege of Nagarkot says th’at both 
sides possessed Manjaniqs and that * Arddah-stones were hurled by both, 
c-U. «-£- (T. F. 188, 1. 4). 

1. 174. 1. 1. After this, give no quarter to any enemy except to those 
tcho are of rank. This is a worthy resolve, and want of 
dignity will not be imputed to you. 

The sentence runs thus in Dowson’s Ms. 

J> cS'^3. j y.ij c~>\ | J £jUO VI » a* oMj 

He thinks a negative is required here. The text is evidently corrupt 
and it may be suggested that we should read. eSIj J Ml 

c ^3 i> 33^3 “After this give no quarter to any enemy, otherwise 
your coadjutors will attribute to you weakness of judgment and lack of 
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majesty, i.e . the power to command ”. 

I* 176 ' 1 19 ' From tJlat P lace to Brahmanabad there was distance of 
one parasang. 

It is evident that something is amiss or has been omitted here. 
What is meant by ‘that place’ is not :at-all clear. The. copyist of 
Dowson’s Ms. has missed out a clause or sentence. Kalich Beg’s version 
dispels the obscurity. 

“ Some say that after taking Dahlila, Muhammad Kasim entrust- 

ed to Banuna son of Dharan, the work of collecting and superintending 
the boats along the bank of the river from Dahlila to a place called 
Wadhatiya. The distance between that place and Brahmanabad was one 
league.” (K. B. 158). * That place ’ must be ' Wadhatiya.’ 

1. 176, l. 8 from foot. Muhammad Kasim marched and encamped 

on -the stream of the Jahcali to the east of 
Brahmanabad. 

K. B. speaks of it as “ the small channel of Halwai ” (158). Dowson’s 
suggestion that this may be the Fuleli will not bear examination. 
It is rejected by Haig on the ground that the Fuleli did not exist, at all 
in the 8th century. “ Itis a recent inundation channel which has its head 
only in the recent course of the Indus, some twelve miles north of 
Haidarabad, a course which was taken by the river only about 1758 A. 
D.” (I. D. C. 51). Raverty also is sure that the Jalwali cannot be tho 
Fuleli, as the latter is thirty miles south-west of Brahmanabad (Mihran, 
241 note), whereas this Jalwali appears, from the context, to have been in 
close proximity to the city. Haig surmises that it may. be an old form of 
Jarari, the name of an extant branch channel of tho Indus in this 
neighbourhood. (I. D. C. 135). 

I. 176, l. 2 from foot. Jaisiya had gone to Chantr. 

Raverty is sure that it is 1 Chanesar \ He locates it at about 23 miles 
south-west of Dirdwal and about 20 west-north-west of Ghansgarh or 
Rulcnpur. (Mihran, 426). Dowson notes that the name may be read 
as “ Chansiv ” also and that it seems to be the same as the " Chanesar ’’ of 
p. 179 infra. K. B. calls it ‘ Janesar’ (p. 158). 

1. 177, l. 2. The battle commenced on Saturday , the first of Rajah 

six months passed in this manner — *-On Sunday 

in the end of Zi-l-hijj a A. H. 93, Jaisiya came back , etc. 

1st Rajab 93 ~ 13th April 712 was a Wednesday. 

But 1st Rajab 94 = 2nd April 713 was a Saturday. 

29th Zi-l-hijja 93 — 6th October 712 was a Thursday. 

But 29th Zi-l-hijja 94 = 25th September 713 was a Sunday. 

See my note on 170, 1. 2 ante. 

j 17 g, l, 11. Jaisiya son of Dahir goes to the Rana ( of Kashmir). 

K. B. reads 1 Alafi ’instead of ‘Jaisiya. '(p. 160) He points out that 
the caption is wrong and doe3 not occur in the better manuscripts. It was 
‘ Alafi ’’ who really went to Kashmir at this time. J aisiya separate! from 
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him and proceeded by way of tho desert, first to Jhitur [or Ch'aitur], then 
to Kuraj, and it was only after passing some time there that he wont to 
Kassa (on the borders of Jalandhar), which is believed on fairly good 
grounds, to bo meant for Kashmir (197 and 201 infra). 

Tlio next heading (1. 15) " Tho Itai of Kashmir gives presents to 
Jaisiya, son of IXihir ” is also founded on error. The presents 
were given to the “ Al.iG,” uot to Jaisiya. (See Dowson’s note 2). The 
discrepancy or rather the direct contradiction between the words of the 
caption and the import of the paragraph itself did not escape him, 
but he could not account for it or clear up the confusion, as the fault 
lay with* his Mss. The fact that Itamim, [or Jchm] the son of Sama the 
Syrian, is said tc have been the companion, deputy and ultimately the 
successor of the fief-holder, also shows that the grant must have been 
made in the first instance to the Arab Alafi. 

1. 179, l. from foot. Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on 

their faithful promises, but put the soldiers to 
death , and took all their followers and dependents 
prisoners. 

Tho context and the narrative which follows clearly shows that the 
translator must be writing in anticipation of tho event. The soldiers were 
not put to death at this time aud couid not have been, as Muhammad had 
not become master of the town. This and the following sentence embodies 
only tho conditions on which tho civil population clandestinely and 
traitorously agreed to deliver the city to the invader. They were the 
terms provisionally granted to the chief merchants of the city, subject 
to ratification by Ifajjaj, to whom they were to be submitted for sanc- 
tion. That sanction was still to arrive and it was only after its receipt 
and the actual surrender of the town, subsequently to the mock assault 
and pretended sally, that the fighting men were killed and those 1 who 
had arms, taken prisoners ’ (180 infra). The correct rendering would be 
“ Muhamtnad-i-Qasim granted them protection on their giving their 
promises, but he toas to put the soldiers [the fighting men] to death and 
to take all their followers and dependents prisoners.” 

1. 182 and foot note. Slavery, the tribute and the poll-tax. [Bandagi 

tea Mdl tea Gasid (or 'gazand') as Ms. A. has ft]. 

Gazxd means ‘ bit,’ Guzxd signifies ‘ chose, selected/ Gazand signifies 
* injury,’ but the right reading here must be gusaid which is defined 
by Richardson as ‘ tribute imposed by conquerors.’ The Ghiyasu-l-lughat 
states that it is synonymous with Baj, Khirdj and also the Jizya which 
is imposed on infidels. Gardezi uses the word ^ in the same sense. 
(Z. A., 15 1. 13). K. B. reads ‘ gazand ’ and renders it as ‘ scorn ’ (168), 
but it is not very apposite and seems farfetched. 

•I. 183, l. 13. Muhammad Kasim then ordered twelve dirams weight 
of silver to be assigned to each man, because all their 
property had been plundered. 
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¥fiis is very obscurely worded here. The real meaning seems to be that 
after the census was taken, Muhammad issued orders for the jisiya or 
poll tax to be fixed at its lowest limit of twelve dirhams. The inhabitants 
were all rated in the third or lowest class, and had to pay only 12 dirhams 
per Head, because the ten thousand who were ‘ counted,’ that is, assessed 
and declared liable to pay, had been reduced to a state of indigence on 
account of their houses having been robbed and plundered by the 
invaders. 

I. 186, 1. 16. They mere to allot three dirams out of every hundred 

dirams of capital. 

The reference seems to be to * revenue * and not to ‘ capital,’ They 
were to allot three dirhams out of every hundred dirhams of the land- 
revenue originally due to the State ( Jb ) to these indigent Brahmans 
for their maintenance. The rest they were to pay into the State Treasury, 
and it would be taken into account (i. e. credit for it would be given to 
them) by the officers of the Huzur, i. e. t His Excellency the Nawab 
[or Deputy Governor] appointed by Muhammad-i-Qasim. The right 
reading appears to be vly no t *j | y j yU-l as in 

Dowson’s Ms. See his footnote 2. The conjunction must be deleted. 
‘Huzur’ is often used for the supreme or central authority at head- 
quarters in the historical literature and in ordinary parlance even now. 

J. 190, 7 . 12. He [ Midiammad-UQasim ] marched from that place 

(Brahmanabad) on Thursday, the 3rd of Muharram 

A. H. 94. 


3rd Muharram 94 H. was 9th October 712, Sunday. 

3rd Muharram 95 H. [Ruyyat\ was 28th September 713, Thursday. 

If the week day is right, the correct year must have been 95 H. 

See my note on 177, 1. 8. 3rd Muharram 95 H. would lit in fairly 
well, as it would leave about 17 or 18 mouths for the subsequent operations 
against Alor, Sikka and Multan. Muhammad was recalled and put to 
death only after the demise of the Khalif Walxd in Jumadi 1. 96 H. (437 
post). Haj jaj had died in Ramazan 95 H. (Houtsma, E. I. Vol. II. 200. 

1. 190, l. 3. He stopped at a village called Manhal. 

“ MatKal ” in Ms. B and ‘ Musthal’ in K. B. (p. 173). The name is 
supposed to survive in a village now called Shah ‘Ali-Muthalo, which 
lies four miles south of Brahmanabad by Cousens (A. S. 31). ‘ Danda^ 
(1. 15) is probably not a toponym but the common nonn, ‘ Dhand,’ 
which is well defined by Thornton as “ an extensive and permanent piece 
of stagnant water left by the Indus, after it has retired to the channel to 
which it is confined in the season when it is lowest.” (Gazetteer, 54 J. 

* Danda and Karbaha ’ shpuld probably be read as ‘ Dband-i-Wakarb ia 
or ‘ Dhand-i-TJkariya,’ the ‘Pool of Wakarbha l J«k»riya or uka 
A son of Dihir was named Wukiya [Ufcariya?]. (194 infra not.). 
Uki and Ukar are even now common personal names. _ 

1. 190 , l. 22, One mas a Samhni johose name teas Baicadu 
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other Budehi Bammdh Dhatbal: 

K. B. reads ‘ Bawafl * and * Zaman (or Baman) Dhpl * (p. 173). The 
first name may perhaps tie ‘ Rarada’ and the second ‘ Jiuddhivarmen 
Dhaval.’ Buddfiivarman Pallava is mentioned (Duff, 0. 1. 299) . * Dhaval ’ 
also ocfcurs very frequently in old records. This name was borne by a Raja 
of the Carly Chnlukya dynasty of Gujarat about 640 A. d. (Duff, C.T. 
279), by a Rashtrakuta and also a Vaghela chief and by several others. 
(C. 1. 103, 232). It is found also as a suffix iii Viradhavai, Yashodhaval, 
Ritnodhaval, Pratapadhaval, Prasiddhadhaval, etc. It occurs, moreover, at 
174 ante, where Jaisiya ih said to have written letters to “ Dhawal, son 'of 
Chandar ”, his cousin. Tho names of these mcii are specially mentioned, 
perhaps, to indicate that one of the two delegates selected was a 
Buddhist and the other a Brahman, as the object was the equitable 
adjustment of the burdens on the followers of each religion. 

I. 196, 7. 1. Muhammad Kasim said , “ Does not your God know who 
has got his bracelet ? ” 

[Sir fe,] Burton tells this story with some variations Of Muhammad-i- 
Qasim and the idol- temple of Dewal. Muhammad does not take away 
tl e bracelet but puts his own mailed glove on the hand of the image. 
(Sind or the Unhappy Valley, I. 133). Biladuri has an analogue, but it 
is about an idol at Zur in Sistan. When ‘Abdu-r Rahman conquered that 
province in A. H. 35, the idol’s hand, he says, was cut off and the 
rubies in its eyes plucked out. The Marzban or governor was then 
asked to note how ‘ powerless was his idol for good or evil *. (Reihaud, 
Memoir e sur Vlnde, 173; E. D. II. 413-4). 

This Zur was in Zamindawar and in the vioinity of take Zaranj or 
Zarrah, which is formed by the Helinand and the Farrah feud. 
(Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Oaubul, Bk. iv. eh. iv. apud 
E. D. II. 579). The Sea or Lake of Zur is said to be identical with’ 
the Lake Hamun of modern maps. (Beveridge, Tr. Akbarhania, II. 416 
note). 

Alberuni lias another version of the same tale. He says that when 
Muhammad sacked the temple of the Sun in Multan, he ' hung a piece of 
cow’s flesh on the neck of the idol by way of mockery.’ (India, Tr. 
Saehau. I; il6). Idrisi repeats this variant. (Tr. Jaubert, 1. 167 ; Reihaud, 
Memoir e sur Vlnde, 165). 

I. 209/7. 20. It is hot checkmate ; that sheep must not be slain. 

“ Sheep” can have ho sense or meaning in this context. K.B. has 
* chessman ’ instead (p. 1S5), which seems to be preferable, as the£ were 
playing that game. The literal or exoteric meaning of the words 
uttered might then be,, “ There is no checkmate', that pawn ihust not be 
taken.” The names of the myrmidons are spelt by Dowson as 1 Kabir 
Bhadra’ and ‘ Bhaiu’ {ante 199; last line). They may; perhaps; be 
restored to * Kaiibhadra’ [or ‘ KalabKadrd’] and * Bhairav.’ 

I. 201, 7. i. Till . he reached the land of Kassh on the borders of . 

15 
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Jalandhar. The chief of it teas called Balhara , and the 
tcomen of the country called him Asian Shah, 

This 'land of Kassa * is most probably Kashmir, the land of the people 
called ' Khasa,’ or ‘ Khasha,’ who are frequently mentioned in the Raja- 
tar angim and other Sanskrit works. They are stated to have “ lived in the 
region comprising the valleys lying to the south and west of the PIr Pant* 
sal range between the Jhelum and Lobar and Kishtwar. They are identi- 
cal with the modern Kh'akba’ tribe, to which' most of the petty hill 
chiefs and gentry in the Vitasta valley below Kashmir belong,” (Sir A. 
Stein s Noto to Tr, Jldjatarangini. B(c. I. verse.(317). Sir George Grierson 
says that these ' Khasas aro found not only in Kashmir but in the Kumaon 
and Garhwal. “ The great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of the 
Lower Himalayas from Kashmir to Darjeeling is of ‘Khasa * descent.” 
(Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 151). 

According to K. B’s Mss. also, Jaisiya ‘ arrived at Jalandhar in the land 
of Kashmir ' (p. 1S5), and this may he right, as the name by which the 
king is said to have been popularly known does point to Kashmir. ‘Astan 
Sh»h ’ looks like a corruption of ‘Adaslitan Shah.’ Cf. Wakhan Shah, 
Bolor Shah, etc. ‘Adashtnn * was the name by which the capital of Kash- 
mir was known. (E. D. I. 64). ‘Adashtan ’ is the Sanskrit Adhishthana 
which signifies ‘ capital, chief city’. (Sacbau, II. 1S1). 

I. 202, 7. 21. Kaksa, son of Chandar . 

This may be ‘ Kakutstha,’ a name which occurs in the Ramayana and 
also in the list of the Pratihara rulers of Qanauj about 740-755 A. C. 
(7. Smith in J. R. A. S. 1909). This Kakutstha was the successor of 
Nagabhatta, the founder of tho kingdom. (Vaidya, H.M.H.I. II. 100). 

I* 205, l. 17. And silver to the weight of sixty thousand dir am teas 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four 
hundred dirains weight. 

So also in K. B. 190, but it can hardly be correct. If the total 
amount was 60,000 dirhams only and each horseman’s share was 400, 
there could not have been more than 150 horsmenall told, in Muhammad- 
i-Qasim’s army, when he besieged and captured Multan, which seems 
absurd. 

I. 205, l . 7 from fool. There was a chief in this city [Multan], whose 

name was Jibawin , and toho teas a descendant 


of the Rai of Kashmir.xxxx He always 
occupied his time in worshipping idols. 

The name is written in a multiplicity of ways as -***■'&**• and 
as eluded all attempts at restoration. I beg to suggest that the right 
aading is^L-Vr ‘ Janbadeva’ [Sambadeva]. Samba, son of Krishna by 
ambavati, the daughter of Jambavat, was made king of Multan after 
le defeat of Bana the Asura. Jambavat bad presented to Krishna , 
yamantaJea Mani [Gem or Talisman] “ which yielded daily^eight Bhars 
E gold ”, along with his daughter. C Vishnu Parana , Tr, Wilson, ik ... 

* •* i i. 
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Hall, iv. 76-79). Si min was afilictcd with lopros}', in conscquenco of 
an imprecation of the very irascible sngo Durvasas whom he had insulted. 
Simba was then led, by the advice of Narada, to establish himself in the 
groves of Mitra-vana and lie was, thanks to the assiduous worship of 
Mitra (the Sun-god), cured of his leprosy. He then erected a golden 
statue to Mitra in a temple and the worship of the Sun was thus begun 
by Simba. {Bharishyn Parana , quoted in Wilson’s Note. Ibid. 
V, 3S1, Works X. 3S1 ; A. G. 1. 232-3). Alboriini also notes that one Of the 
many names of Multiin was Siimbapura, * city of Samba.* (India, Tr. 
Snclmu, I, 296). Elsewhere, lie states that "the Hindus of Multan have a 
festival which is called Sambapurayatra ; they celebrate it in honour 
of the Sun and worship him. (76. II. 1S4). 

The Iudinn Museum and other collections possess several silver 
coins weighing about 50 grs. each nnd of the Indo-Sassanian typo. There 
is a Br.ihmi legend on the obverse in which the king, who was probably 
an Ephthalitc, is called Vahi-tigin or Shahi-ligln and is believed to 
have ruled at Multan about 500 A.C. On the reverse, there is tho bust of 
a deity generally believed to be that of the Sun-god of Multan and a 
Pchlcvi legend which was read tentatively by Thomas as <-V *-*- 

* Saf Tnnsaf Tcf ’ and supposed to stand for 4 Shri Tansaf Dcva.’ There is 
also in the field on the obverse, a legend in corrupt Greek letters which 
has been read as 4 Shri Shono,’ May not the real name be 4 Siiri 
Samba [or Somba] Dcva’ and the sumo as the Janbawin* [or J ambadeva], 
who is said to have been the founder of this Sun-temple ? (Thomas, 
Pahlavi Coins of the Arabs, p. 92 ; I. M. C. 1, 234, PI. XXY. I ; Cunningham, 
Coins of the Later Iudo-Scythians, 123 ; White King Catalogue, No. 911). 
I. 206, 1. 1. A Treasure of three hundred and thirty mans was 
buried there. 

The sontcuco is not found in K.B.’s version (p. 190). It is obviously 
inconsistent with the immediately preceding averment that “ the treasuro 
exceeded all limit and computation.” A few lines lower down also, 
it is stated that “ thirteen thousand aud two hundred Mans weight of 
gold [not 330 only] were taken out of tho forty jars.” 

A probable explanation of the discrepancy is that 330 Mans of gold 
wore buried, not in the 40 jars altogether, but in each and every one of 
the forty, 330 x 40 = 13200. This would bo in fair accord with the 
statement of Khurdadbih. Ho makes tho total amount of the treasure 
40 Bhars , each Bhar containing 333 Mans; (40 x 333) — 13320 Mans , 
or 26640 Balls or Arab pounds at two Ratjs to the Man. (p. 14 ante). To 
put it differently: 4 AH Kufi says that there were forty jars, Khur- 
dadbih that there were forty Bhars. Each jar of ‘ Ali Kufi must have 
held a Bhar, that is, 330 or 333 Mirras. 

I. 206t l- 4 from foot It is found that sixty thousand dirams iri pure 

silver have been expended for Muhammad 
Kasim, and upto this date there have been 
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received..., ..altogether, one hundred and twenty 
thousand dirams iceight. 

Dowson notes that the passage is not clear in the original and that 
the Mss. do not quite agree. It seems absurd to suppose that the prepa- 
rations for the invasion and two or three years’ military operations had 
cost only 60000 dirhams, an amount equivalent to the silver contents of 
about 15000 of our rupees. Biladuri (123 ante) has “sixty thousand 
thousand dirhams ” ^ «¥-] and “ one hundred and twenty. thousand 

dirhams. It seems that the second or jf J* has been inadvertently 

omitted in the Mss. of the Chachnama. 

I. 208, l. 2. When the army reached as far as Udhdfar. 

Variants (K.B.192). M'asum turns it into 

‘Depalpur,’ but his authority on such a point is negligible. JRaverty says 
it must bo Odipur, fourteen miles south of Alwana on the Ghaggar, 
and he is followed in the O. H. I. (III. 7). But the reading is altogether 
uncertain and the place impossible to determine. 

I. 216, 1. 19. ffamiin carried on the government in the fort of Dahdk, 
and she deputed her brothers to govern Muhammad Tur 
and Thari. 

Thari is an exceedingly common place-name in Sind. Haig thinks 
that this Thari was on the right bank of the Western Pnran, about 6! 
miles east by south of Muhabbat Dero. The change to Tur was, he 


surmises, ' due to the drying up of the river.’ (I. D. C. 75). Elliot locates 
it somewhere near Badin, on the Gungro river, about 40 miles further to 
the south. (404 post). * Dero Mobobat ’ is marked in Constable 26 B.c. It 
iB now in Haidarabad district. Thar, Thari, Thari, Thai Thul mean 
' mound ’ or * old ruin,’ and any spot where there are vestiges of ancient 
occupation is indiscriminately so called in Sind. Dahak seems to be called 
Dirak in the Tdrikh-i-Tdhiri, where it is stated that Muhammad Tur was 
included in the paragana of Dirak. (256 infra). Elliot assures us that the 
ancient pargana of Dirak was represented, in his time, by the divisions of. 
Chachgan and Badin on the borders of the Tharr or sandy desert be- 
tween Parkar and Wanga Bazar. (403 infra). 

I. 222, l. 3 from foot. Having got two small fine iron hooks, he tied a 

silken . line to them. 


This saems to be the rechauffe of a folk- tale which is preserved in the 
Tibetan Kah-gyur . The hero there also is a'prince named Jivaka, the son 
of. king Biinbisara. He comes across in his wanderings, a man carrying 
a bundle of wood, whose bones and internal organs were visibly 
When asked the reason of his looking like a living skeleton, he replied that 
he had been 'in that condition. ever sine? he began to carry the bundle ^of 
wood. The prince purchases the bundle from him. and finds. in it r a Mfl«?_ 
gem or talisman-rwhich had. the, power, when. placed befor^any » 
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two men who had been suffering from an incurable headache, by. drawing 
out its cause— a centipede which had crept into their brains. (Tibetan 
Tales. Translated from th'e German of- A. Schiefner by W. S, Ralston. 
99-100 and 103). 

The extraordinary mode of- treatment said. to haye been adopted, by 
Duda bears also a most curious resemblance to another circumstantially 
described by Ibn Khalliqan in his biographical notice of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. 
That tyrant, he tells us, “ was afflicted by a cancer in the stomach and 
he was cured by a, physician who tied a pie.ee of meat to a string and 
passed it down his throat. The string was drawn out after some - hours, 
when a swarm of worms were found adhering to it.” (Me Guckin de 
Slane’s Trans. I. 356). 

Muhammad ‘Awfi also speaks of the renowned physician Zakarriya-i- 
Razi (Rhazes of the Mediaeval European authors) curing a patient of 
haematemesis by making him swallow some weeds called Jama-i-Ghtik 
{Lit. Frogs’ Robes). The leeches or worms adhering to the weeds were 
thus drawn out of the intestines. (Nizamu-d-dln, Introduction to the 
J aicarni-al-Hikayat, I. XX. Story No. i046, p. 184). 

1.224, 7.8. Malik Ratan also came out of the fort [Siwistan] with his 

, force and the battle began Malik Eiroz and Ali Shah 

Turk icere at this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar. 

There is no reference to these events in the Delhi historians, but 
M’asum’s account is substantially corroborated by Ibn Batuta who passed 
through Sind in 734 H. (1333-4 A.C.). He says that some time before his 
arrival, ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Sartlz, the governor of the province, had.ruthless- 
ly put down a tribal revolt which was. centred round Sehwan. The rising 
was due to the nomination by Muhammad Tughlaq of a favourite Hindu 
accountant named Ratan as castellan of Sehwan. The elevation of the mis- 
believer so exasperated the Samma chief Wunar [Unar] and a Musalman 
Amir named Qaisar that they combined together and attacked Ratan by 
night and slew him. ‘Imadu-l-Mulk then came up on the scene to avenge 
and re-establish his master’s outraged authority. Wunar fled and sought 
refuge with his tribe. Qaisar made some resistance and after standing 
a siege in the fort of Sehwan for forty days, capitulated on terms, but 
the terms were perfidiously violated and he and the other insurgents 
were. decapitated, flayed alive or cut into pieces. (Defremery, III. 105-8; 
M. R. Haig, Ibn Batuta in Sind, J.R.AS. XIX, Part 3). Ibn Batuta has 
nothing to say. about the subsequent course of events, but there was a 
recrudescence of the trouble which terminated in the alienation of 
Southern Sind from the empire of Delhi and the inauguration of Samma 
dominion in the province. 

I. 225, 7. 4. After the death of. Jam Unar, Jtina of the tribe of Samma 
received the title of Jam. 

Raverty (Mihran, 329-30) has pointed out that 31‘asum’s account of the 
Sammasis full. of errors and inconsistencies. Here, he states that Tama chi 




wKo sueeeeded J am Juna was taken captive by ‘Alau-d-din (who died in 
though the Sammas are known to have come into power only after 
734 H. He also asserts that Tama chi’s son Khairu-d-dln was sent back 
from Delhi and was the Jam who was called upon to surrender by Muh- 
ammad Tughlaq in 752 H. and that Babiniya, Khairu-d-din’s son, was the 
Jam who was carried off as a state prisoner to Delhi by Firuz Tughlaq. 
But in the Delhi section (which is reproduced in the TtihfahUi-l-Kiram 
at 341-2 infra ) , there is no reference to auy Samma Jam either under 
* Alau-d-din or Muhammad Tughlaq and the Jam who was taken captivo 
by Firuz is called Khairu-d-din, upon whose death in Delhi, his son Jhna 
is said to have been sent back to rule in Thattha. According to Sh'ams-i- 
Siraj, the contemporary historian of Firuz, the Jam whom Firuz 
carried off to Delhi, was the brother of Unar and Babiniya, the 
Jam's nephew and son of Unar was joint ruler. Shams states that the 
administration of the province was entrusted to the son of the Jam and 
Tamaehi, the brother of Babiniya, after its annexation to the Empire of 
Delhi. When some time afterwards, Tamaehi rebelled, the Jam was 
allowed to return to Thattha to suppress the revolt. (T.F. 254, 1. 6 f. 
f.=E.D. III. 322, 33S). " 

A dynastic list of the Sammas, very similar to that given by M’asum 
here, is found also in the T.A. (p. 635), F. (II. 318-32) and the Ain, (Tr.II. 
342). The names and regnal periods are not absolutely identical, but the 
four lists are all derived from one and the same source— the Tarikh-i 
Bahadur Shahi of Husam Khan Gujarati— as the T.A. candidly admits 
• (635, 1. 2). The initial date is nowhere stated and the discrepancies make 
it difficult to construct anything like an exact chronology, but a fairly 
correct list can be made out on the basis of three or four fixed dates or 
epochs and two points of contact between the Provincial and Imperial 
History, which can be determined with tolerable certainty. These 
epochs or points are 

Accession of Jam Unar. 736 H. (Circa). 

„ „ Fath Khan. SOI H. [Timur’s invasion]. 

„ „ Nanda. 866 H. 

Death of Nanda. 914 H. 

The following series of dates can be then evolved by fitting theso 
points into the framework of the names and regnal periods given in tbo 


lists : — 

Unar 3 years and 6 months. 

Juna 13 years, 

Babaniya 15 years. 

Tamaehi 13 years and some months. 

Salahuddin 11 years and some months. 

Nizam-d-din 2 years and a fraction. 

‘Aii Shir 7 years. 

Karan 1$ days. 


736-740 II. 
740-753 H. 
753-7 CS H. 
7GS-781 H. 
781-792 H. 
792-794 H. 
794-801 H. 
801 H. 
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Path Khan 

15 years and some months. . 

801-817 H. 

Tughlaq 

28 years. 

S17-S46 H. 

Mubarak 

3 days. 

S46H. 

Sikandar 

1 year 6 months. 

S46-S48 H. 

Raidhan 

S years and months. 

84S-S57 H 

Sanjar 

8 years and some months. 

857-S66 H. 

Nanda 

4S years. 

S66-914 H. 

Firuz 

12 (or 34) years. 

914-927 H. 

I. 225, 7. 8. These 

men crossed the river Mihran 

at the village of 


Talahti. 


This must be Talti, about sis miles north of Sehwan ( Vide note to 
Vol. I. 309 post). It is said to have been four kos from Sehwan. 

1. 225, 7. 16. Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kaftiri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Jima in Sind. 

The whole passage is full of anachronisms, but Al'asum has, in this 
case as in that of Malik Ratan, stumbled by chance upon a part of the 
truth and got at least one name correctly. Malik Taju-d-din Kafuri teas 
governor of Multan and Siwistan, during the last years of ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji. (Barani, T. F., 323, 1. 16). This man should not be confused with' 
the better-known Malik Kafur-i-Hazar-dlnari. 

I. 226, 7. 2. Sultan Muhammad [ Tughlaq ] died in the neighbourhood 
of Bhakkar. 

Read * Tatta * as in Malct and K. B.’s Tr. in History of Sind. II. 
48. See also 342 post). Sin (1. 5) is Sann, a town in Sehwan, eleven miles 
north of Manjhand and the same distance south of Amri. (Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 696). It is about a hundred miles distant from Thattlia and 
the Jam is said to have harassed the retreat of the Sultan and pursued 
him to that distance. (I. D. C. 80). Constable 26 B b. 

I. 226, 7. 9. The following story is told of this prince [Jdm Khairti-d- 
din]. 

Fxactly the same story is told of Kabak, or Kapak, the son of Dawa, 
the fifteenth Khan of the race of Chagliatai, the son of Chingiz, in an old 
History of the Mongols called Shajratu-l-Atrak. (Tr. Miles, Ed. 183S, p. 
369). The resemblance is so close that it is worth while citing the original. 
“ One day, [Kabak] was riding out for exercise with his servants and in a 
cave near the road, he discovered a number of human bones. On seeing 
these, he pulled up his horse and remained in thought for some time and 
then said to his attendants, * Do you know what these bones have been 
saying to me ? ’ His attendants, being surprised at the question, re- 
mained silent, when he, answering hims elf, said : * They are the bones 
of men barb'arouslyraurdered, who cry to me for vengeance He then xxx 
immediately summoned the hasara to whom the land appertained and 
ordered him to examine as to whom these bones belonged.xxx. It was 
discovered that three years previous, a Kartcaun had arrived there 
from Khorasan, and that ' this tribe Iiad murdered the whole of the 
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persons composing it, and had seized their property, and that some 
part was still in their possession. When this fact was 'established, 
the Khan ordored tho murderers to bo apprehended and the property 
collected and despatched by a messenger to the chief of Khorasan, 
that lie might search for and produce the heirs of the murdered 
men. On their being found, they were sentto the Khan, who immediately 
delivered up tho property, with tho murderers, into their hands.’’ 

It is impossible to say that the two stories are not identical. Either 
M flfjum lias * lifted ’ tho tale from the Shajrat or both have pilfered it 
from some other source, 
t. 226, l. 9 from foot. Jam Babaniya. 

The name of this Jam has been a puzzle and a pitfall to the later 
cpitomists and commentators. F. speaks of him as * Mani, the son of 
June,’ (II. 317-S), T. A. as ‘ Mnnibha* (635, 1. 3) and Abnl Fazl as 
. * Bnnhatiya’ (Ain, Tr. 11.342). Raverty’s impetuous assertiveness was 
responsible for the pronouncement that it was not a name at all, bat an 
epithet or title, V o*' 1 . *.e. ‘The Founder of Thatta’ ! (Mihran. 329 n.) But 
this whimsical conjecture is put out of court by the fact that Babaniya 
is said by M'asura, Muhammad Tahir and others to have been 
the name not only of tho father of Unar, the founder of the dynasty 
but also of that of its most renowned member, Nanda or Nizamu-d-din 
(224 ante, 273 and 275 post; Malct 47). 

The fact is that * Babaniya’ is a corruption of ‘ Bamaniyo a name 
which occurs frequently among the ruling dynasties, not only of Sind, 
but of Kacbli and Kathiawad. It was borne by a Thakor of Rajkot who 
ruled from 1675 to 1694 A. C. (B. 6. VIII; Kathiawad, 632). The 
Rajkot chiefs are Jadeja Rajputs belonging to the same clan as the 
Raos of Kachh and the Jams of Jamnagar. ’Bamaniyo’ occurs also in 
tho dynastic list of another Kathiawad State named Kotda Sangani, 
whose rulers, as cadets of the ruling family of Gondal, are also Jadejas. 
(Ibid. 521-2). A Jam Bamaniyoji who was the son of Jam Unad is 
said to have conquered Ghumli and to have ruled in Kachh also about 
tlie beginning of the 16th Christian century. (Ibid, 566). The name 
of a Badshah (or Jam) Bamaniyo also occurs in a widely-known 
Kathiawad folk-tale which is related ut some length at 690 Ibid. 

I. 228, l. i3. Silcandar and Karan and FatTi Khan, sons of Tamachi- 

According to Malet’s translation of M'asum’s history,. Sikandar 
and Karan only were the sons of Tamachi. Fatli Khan was the son of 
Sikandar and this is the true relationship of the men. It is so stated 
in Dowson's own version ( 229, 1. 4 .post), % A. (636, 1. 4) and F. (H» 
318, 1. 2 f.f.) also declare that Fath Khan was Sikandar ’s son and not 


Tamaehi’s., . 

I. 229, 1. 15. He sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for the servic 

of the llirza- , / . 

‘ Thirty thousand’ in Malet, p. 50, and this is the correct number. 
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Ofalfti :a t-i-Ti miiri in E. D. Ill, 420; Znfarndma , Ibid, 486). 

‘ Bhatti and Ahan ’ (1. 16) also must be an error for ‘ Bhatner and 
Ajodhan ’, both of which were sacked by Timur. (76. 487). There is a place 
called Bhattiwahan, but there is no reference to it in any of the 
histories of Timur’s devastating inroad, and it did not lie on his route. 
It is said to have been in the Birun-i-Patijnad SarMr of the Multan 
Suba ( Ain, Tr. II, 331) and situated .iust midway between Multan and 
Aror. (Raverty, Mill ran, 24S note). 

I. 229, /. 10 from foot. Smjyid Ahi-l-L’ais. 

Malet (p. in) calls him ‘Abdul Ghais’. urf means ‘ abundance of 
wealth.’ Budauni speaks frequently of Mir Abul Ghais Bukhari, n 
warrior-saint of the roign of Akbar. (II. 21, 245, 3?4, 347 ; Lowe, Tr. 14. 
252, 313, 35S). Lv. B. re ids Abu-1- Ghais (History of Sind, II. 49) and 
this is most probably the correct, form. 

Mirza Pir Muhammad did not start for Delhi after Timur had 
captured Delhi, as is said here on 1. 2, p. 230, but accompanied his 
grandfather to Delhi from Tulamba. 

I. 233, L 3 from foot. On the sixth of Jumhda-l-aioical, in the year 858 

IT., Jam Rai Dan came forth. 

This date is irreconcilable with the writer’s own assertions. M‘asnm 
has just stated (229 ante) that Timur’s invasion took place when Path 
Khan was Jam. Path Khan is said to have ruled for 15 years and some 
months, his successor Tnghlaq for 28, and Tughlaq’s son Sikandar for 14 
years. Timur ravaged Hindustan in SOI H. If that calamity overtook 
Northern India in the first year of Path Khan’s reign, the accession of 
Raidhau must be put into S46 H. ; into 845, if in the second ; into S44, if 
in the third and so on. 

But Raidhan himself is afterwards said to have ruled for 84 years, 
his brother Sanjar for S years and the accession-date of San jar’s 
successor, Nizdmu-d-din is given as 25 Rab‘I I. S66 H. This means 
that Raidhan must have ascended the throne 164 years before Rab‘i I 
S66, i. e., in S49. But as he is said to have came forth out of Kachh and 
to have been employed for a year and a half in establishing his authority 
in the provinc?, the death of Sikandar and the coming forth of .Raidhan 
may be put 164 + 14 -= 18 years before S66, i. e. in S47-S4S H. It 
appears as if S5S is a miscalculation or slip for 84S H. The month and 
date, 6th Jumadi I, may have been correctly recorded. 

But there is another complication. T. A. and P. know nothing of 
Raidhan and leave out his name altogether. Abu-1-Fazl has it, in the 
Ain, but it is inserted only as another name for Sanjar. As the original 
source of the information, the TariTih-i-Bahadurshahi, is no longer extant, 
it is impossible to say who or which is wrong. If M'asum is right in add- 
ing the name of Raidhan, the inconsistencies in the latter part of his chro- 
nology may be reconciled by the supposition that 85 S H. was the year in 
which Sanjar, not Raidhan, ascended the throne. Raidhan appears to 

14 ' 
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have been a common name in Sindh' and was borne by one of the Jadeja 
bamma ralers of Kachh, who died about 1697 A.C. (Duff, 0.1. 290} L G. 
XI. 78). There is a place in Sindh called Raidhan between Larkhsna 
ana Dadu and the name is preserved also in Radhanpur. 

I 231, l. 7 from foot. On the boundaries of Mathila and Ubaioar. 

(Mirpur) Mathelo is now in the Ghotki talnqa of Rohri district, 
about 45 miles north-east of Rohri and six miles S.E. of Ghotki Railway 
station. It. is a very old site and is said to have been captured by Abul 
Hasan, the general of Sultan Maudud Ghaznavi. (Raverty, Mihran, 488; 
Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, 175). Ubauro is in the Rohri Deputy 
Colleclorate, seventy-five miles from Rohri and on the road leading from 
Rohri to Multan. Lat. 28°-ll'. N„ Long. 69 o -30' E. Constable 26 B. a. 
Ghotki is in Lat. 28°-0 / N., Long. 69°-21' E. (I. G. XII. 236). 

I. 233, l. 2. Nizamu-din succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 25th of Bab'i 
X. 866 E. 

According to the Tuhfatu-l-Kirdm, Jam Nanda reigned from 866 
to 914 H. (K. B. II. 51 note). General M. R. Haig accepts M‘ a sum’s date, 
866 A.H., for the accession of Nizamu-d-din or Nanda and states that he 
died in 914 H. after a reign of 48 years. (I.D.C. 82). T.A. (636, 1. 23) 
and F. (II. 320, 1. 6) assert that he reigned for 62 years, bfit this is 
undoubtedly erroneous, as 866 + 62 = 928 H. This would leave no 
room for the reign of Jam Firuz which lasted from 914 to 928 H. 
In the inscription on Jam Nanda ’s tomb at Tbatta, it is stated that the 
foundation-stone was laid in 915 H. The year of death is not stated, 
but it appears probable that the event had taken place some time before. 
(I.D.C. S3).- See also the discussion in Erskine’s H. B.H. (I. 359, Note). 

I. 234, l. 4. It advanced as far as Dara-Karib, commonly Tcnown by the 
name of Jalugar. 

Jaluglr is a place in the Bolan Pass near Bibi Nani. (Haig, I. D. C. 
83). Bibi Nani is 55 miles south of Quetta, 30 north of Dhadar and about 
1695 feet above sea-level. It is about 30 miles from Kohnndilan or 
Khundilan, which is the first stage of the Pass. (Hough, op. c it, 425; Sir 
Clements Markham in Proe. R. G. S. 1879, p. 59). 

1. 234, l. 9. Maulcwa Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Diioani, formed the 
project of leaving Shiraz and going to Sind. 

I venture to suggest that the litterateur referred to here may be 
Jalalu-d-dxn Dauncani (not Diwaui), the author of the well-known 
ethical and political treatise called ATchldq-i-J alali. He was born at 
Dawwan, a village near KazeriJn in Fats, in 830 H. (1426-7 A. C.). He 
was the Qazi of Kazerun and was also a professor in the Orphans 
College in Shiraz, where he died in 908 H. (1502-3 A. C.), just six years 
before Jam Nizcimu-d-din. (Browne, L. H. P. III. 444, 423. See also Ain, 

Tr. III. 422, 424). This work was translated by J. W. F. Thompson 
under the title of ‘ Practical Fhilosopby of the Muhammadan People 
in 1839. 
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I. 235, 1. 12. He compiled a commentary on the Mishkat but did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant in the library 
of Masiid Oj- 4 ) and passages are commonly written as 
marginal notes in books. 

“ He liad written marginal notes to many difficult books. ” (Malet 57). 
Iv. B. (II. 52) translates the sentence thus: “ Maulana Asirud-d-in was 
well-read in the religious law and had written many books on history 
and other learned sciences. He had written commentaries on many 
difficult books.” 4 Library of Masud ’ has no sense here. The real mean- 
ing seems to be that the Maulana had written Hashiya or Marginal Notes 
on several classical works and that these Notes in his own handwriting 
fo^- 4 ] were extant in the library in the possession of his descendants, 
or some other collection, when M'asum wrote. 

The Mishkat-al-Masabih is a collection of the Hadis or Traditions of 
Muhammad. A translation into English by A. N. Matthews was published 
in 1S09-10. 

I. 238, 1. 1. Beficeen Siwi, Dehra and Kasmiir, there is a tract of land 
called Barg an, which breeds horses not inferior to those of 
4 Irak . The young colts—., can go unshod even amongst 
the hills. 

44 Dehra ” is Dera Bugti. Constable 24 C c. It lies in 44 the angle of 
the Sulaiman mountains between the Indus and Kachhi. (Dames, Baloch 
Race, 57.). 41 The ponies of the Marri and Bugti hills are light in limb and 
body, but carry heavy weights unshod over the roughest ground. (I. 6. 
XXII. 389). 44 The Sarawan country and Kachhi still produce the best 
horses in Baluchistan.” {Ibid. XIV. 301). Bargan is perhaps Barkhan 
which with Sanjaki and Duki, formed part of the Thai Chotiali district, 
but was transferred toLoralaiin 1903. (I. G. XXII. 349). It is shown 
in the I. G. Atlas. 35 E 2. Kasbmor is marked in Constable 26 B a. 

I. 238, l. 6. At Chhatur, there is a tribe called Kahari , so called from 
the tree called Kahar, on which one of their ancestors 
mounted ••..and it moved on like a horse. 

The Baluch tribe of Kaheri is still found in the Kachhi and Sibi 
districts. (I. Gr. XIV 250; XXII. 33S; Dames, Baloch Race, 19, 58; 
Eastwick, Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 100). The tree called Kahar 
(1. 6) is the Kirrar or leafless Caper {Capparis aphylld). It grows to the 
height of ten to fifteen feet and its evergreen twigs or branches which’ are 
leafless, produce a fruit called tent which is pickled by the poorer classes. 
(Elliot, Races. II. 393). Hughes (Gazetteer, 13) says that its wood also is 
valuable and is used for rafters and the knees of boats. It is the 
Kariraka of the Shukra-riiti. (Ed. Oppert, IV. iv. 1. 118). Chhatur or 
Chatar is now in British Baluchistan. Constable 24 C c. The story 
reminds one of the tales of witches in Europe riding upon broomsticks. 

I. 238, 1. 4 from foot. Within this recess, are inscribed the names of 

Babar 'Bad shah and Mirza Eanu'cm, Mirza 



tabjkh-i-ma sran . 1 239, last line. 

‘AsJcari and Mirza Hinddl .Of all his 

dominions, Kandahar was the only place men- 
tioned. When I visited the spot, it came into 
my head, etc. 

Dowson suggests in the footnote that a negative is required here 
and that the sentence should read ‘ Kandahar was not even mentioned as 
forming part of his dominions/ But the emendation is not only uncalled 
for but positively wrong. The ‘ Great Qandahar .Inscription ’ engraved 
under the directions of M asum has been edited, translated and comment- 
ed upon by Darmesteter (Journal Asiatique, 1S90, pp. 195-230) and 
also by J. Bcames. (Geography of the Qandahar Inscription, J. E. A. S. 
1908, pp. 795- SO 2). Mrs. Beveridge gives the following translation of 
the original epigraph commemorating the conquest of Qandahar, which 
Masum sought to supplement and complete 

“ Abul Ghazi Babur took possession of Qandahar on Shawwal 13th, 
928 A.H. In the same year, he commanded the construction of this 
Rawaq-i-J ihannunia, and the work had been completed by his son, 
Kataran at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
‘Askari in 9 . ...” [937 ?]. (B. N. Tr. Appendix xxxiv; see also Mohan 
Lai’s Travels in Afghanistan and Turkistan, 312). 

The fact is that Qandahar was the only part of his dominions that 
was mentioned in the original epigraph and the primary object of 
inscribing it had been to record and commemorate the conquest of 
the great stronghold. It was just because Qandahar was the only part 
of Akbar’s dominions which was mentioned in this ancient record, that 
IkPasfim thought it necessary to have another engraved, in which thB 
names of all the other notable towns and districts comprised in the 
Great Emperor’s realm, from Orissa and Gaur-Bangala in the East to 
Bandar Lahri and Thatta in the West, were registered. 

On line 10 from foot. 'Sibuda ’ is wrongly spelt. Malet is right in 
reading ‘Seepoozah’ (Sipnza). 

1. 239, last line. lie [Baba, Hasan Abdal] accompanied Mirza Shah 
Rttkh, son of the Sahib Kiran (Timur) to Hindustan. 

This statement is not quite correct, as Mirza Shah Rukh did not 
really accompany * l the great Tartarian ” to Hindustan or take any part 
in his devastating and sanguinary invasion. He did leave Samarkand 
in the train of his father, but was sent back from somewhere near 
Kabul to Herat, as he had been appointed governor of all Khurasan 
about a year before. (May, 1397 A. C.). He remained at Herat all the 
time and a servant of his actually waited upon Timur, when the latter 
was encamped at Janjan near TuJamba and brought assurances of his good 
health. ( Zafarnama , Text, IT. 31, 59 ; sec also E.D. III. 40S, 417). Another 
attcndant’brought letters from the Prince when Timur had passed Kabo 
and Sbibar-lu on the return journey. (Z. N. IT. 1ST, 1. 14). 

AJir Masum states in an inscription engraved under bis supervision 
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on the Buland Darwdza at Fnthpur Sikri that lie was a descendant of 
Bab i Hasan Abdul. (Muhammad Hadi’s Jntrod. to Titzuk-i-J ahanffiri. 
Text 4 Note, last line; Blochmann, Tr. Jin, 515; Beveridge, A. N. Tr. 
1. 897 note). M‘nsum was evidently proud of his ancestry and this 
accounts for his going out of the way to mention the spot where the 
saint performed lii^ miracle of the ‘golden brick’ and to refer also to his 
having accompanied Mirza Shahrukh to Hindustan. The saint is also 
known asBib.i Wali. 

I. 241, 1. 11. He [Gist* Khan] sent them firing and fighting toicards 
the Shrine of Khicaja Khizr. 

The shrine is situated on a small island, a little to the north of 
Bhakkar and separated from it by a narrow channel of easy passage. 
A mosque in it contains an inscription which has been supposed to 
prove that “the Indus had deserted a former channel and taken its 
present course [in or] before the year 341 H.” in which the mosque is 
believed to have been erected. The inscription runs thus : 

I a* Ju * b j 3 ^1 y: 

J|j>- _}J JjU ^»l & 

J J w • _U ]s> ll 

• b j a j| .-A, 

E. B. Enstwick appears to have been the first to draw attention to the 
epigraph. (Handbook fer India. Part II. Bombay, (1859), p. 492; Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt, 3S). 

He translated it as follows : — 

“ When this Court was raised, be it known, 

That the waters of Khizr surrounded it: 

Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse, (lit. bandwriting) 

Its date is found from the “ Court of God.” 

As the numerical value of the words Dargah-i-3li is 341, the conclu- 
sion he drew from the words was that the epigraph was a contemporary 
document of great historical value, which “ fixed the date on which the 
Indus abandoned Alor and directed its course into a new channel be- 
tween Kobri and Sukkur.” But Haig rejects this rendering and under- 
stands the first couplet to mean only that “ the Indus [or some branch of 
‘it] was running by Bhakkar in 341 H. It does not tell us how much 
earlier or when it came there.” He renders the lines thus: — 

“ "When this sublime temple appeared, 

Which is surrounded by the waters of Khizr.” (I.D.C, 133-4). 

Kaverty who had pinned his faith to the legend of Saifu-l-Mulk 
and had a pet theory about the Hakra having been diverted from near 
Aror, in the time of Dalurai about 335 H., made much of the epigraph, 
as it fitted in with his preconceptions (Mihran, 491 n.), but the more 
recent and better opinion is that the inscription is a fake of compara- 
tively recent origin and historically worthless. The principal reason 
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for this view is that the Nast'aliq script in which it is engraved is 
Known to have been devised and come into vogue only in the 14th or 15th 
Christian century. The practice of composing such mnemonic lines or 
chronograms tn. verso also docs not appear to have existed at all in 841 
H. 9»_ A. 0. (Cousens, A.S. 145-6). Mr. Abbott also has recently declared 
that the inscription is “a pious fraud contrived to give the shrine a 
hoary antiquity.. (Sind, 76 n). In this connection, it may be worth while 
to invite attention to a passage in Ibn Batata’s Travels. He says that 
when he was at Bakkhar in 734 H., ho saw in the middle of a canal 
derived from tho river Sind, a superb hermitage where travellers were 
lodged and fed. It had been erected by Kishlu Khan Bahram when he 
was governor of the province, i.c., about 1320 A.C. (Defremery, III. 115). 
May not this ‘ Shrine of Khwaja Khizr 5 be the hermitage erected by 
Kishlu Klmn? 

Rnnipur (1. 6) is now in Khairpur State. It is shown in Constable 
26 Bb. 

I. 242, l. 8. When Tarsun Muhammad Khan received permission to 
depart from the court [after being appointed to Bhakkar], 
some of the nobles objected that it was impolitic to place 
the children of Saifu-l-Mulk on the borders of the country. 

Tarsun Muhammad Khan was the sister’s son of Shah Muhammad 
Saifu-l-Mulk, who had been, at one time, independent ruler of Ghar- 
jistan, but had to submit to Shah Tabmasp of Persia in 940 A.H. 
Tarsun Muhammad himself afterwards took service under Akbar. He 
rose to be a Panj-hazari and was lolled in Bengal by the insurgent 
M'asum Khan Farankhudi in 992 H. (Blochmann, Ain, Tr. 1. 342-3). 
When Tarsun Muhammad Khan sent his cousin Muhammad Tahir (the 
son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-l-Mulk ) and two other relatives in advance, 
to take charge of the Jagir , (see 241 ante), his rivals and enemies at the 
Court pointed out that as he was the nephew of a quondam ruler of 
Gbarjistan, a man with a following and connections in Persia and on the 
Indian Frontier, it was not safe to make him governor of an impregna- 
ble fortress, situated, like Bhakkar, in a remote part of the Empire. 

Tho Emperor was thus persuaded to cancel the appointment and he was 
made governor of Agra, as he would be there under the Emperor’s own 
eye and find it impossible to turn traitor. M’asum merely records the- 
reasons for the change. 

KavertyV assertion that Shah Muhammad was entitled Saifu-l- 
Mulk, because he was a descendant of * this very merchant’ Saifn-l-Mulk, 
to whom local legend attributes the diversion of the river and the 
destruction of Alor, is a fantastic and absolutely groundless supposition. 

He had somehow convinced himself of the truth of the folk-tale, but his 
attempt to holster it up by this grotesque conjecture is a dismal failures. 
(Mihran, 485-6 Notes). Many other persons have been styled Saifu-I- 
Mulk and Saifu-d-daula, Saifu-l-Mulk are very common Jlgab. 
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llis argument that the story must be true because the graves of 
Saifu-l-Mulk and hits sons Ratta and Matta (or Matt a) arc still pointed 
out and visited by pilgrims at a village called Ratta-Matta, lying about 
5 miles from Jatoi and 32 from Dora Gliazi Khiin (Mihran 409, 486 
Notes) is scarcely worthy of serious attention. Its logic is almost as 
naive as that of the ‘simple child* in Wordsworth’s poem. The names 
of the sons and of the village arc obvious fabrications of the eponymous 
type, while those of the merchant and his slave girl are found in the 
Arabian Nights (Lane’s Trans. Ill, 744 and Note) and other story books. 
I. 243, ?. 7. lie sent a force against the Manl'injas of the district of 
Gagri. 

The correct form is ‘ Mangnejas.' Hughes states that they arc a 
Sindhi clan settled in Naushahro district. (Gazetteer, 5S3). They are 
perhaps so called because they arc descended from a person named 
‘ Mangne.’ Cf. Snincjrw, Jddejns, Kiikejn, Kurejn-Sammas. (‘139, 340 post). 

Gamlnz or Gambat (1. 13) is twelve miles south of Khairpur and 
ten miles east of the Indus. (Hughes, 76. 170). Constable 2G B b. ‘Bajran* 
(1. 13) is written 4 Vejuran ’ in Malct and may be Vanjhrot or 

Vinjrot or Vijnot, a very old Hindu town which lies four miles south of 
Eeti station and 63 miles west of Rohri. (I. G. XXIII. 121). There are 
extensive ruins here in which very large bricks like those of Brahmana- 
bad have been found. (Cousens, A. S. 72). 

1. 244, ?. 8. The Emperor granted the country of Bhahkar in jagir to 

Fath Khhn Bahadur, Raja Parmimand and Raja I'odarmal. 

Dowson states that Ms. B makes no mention of Todarmal and speaks 
of only two grantees. The explanation is that Raja Parmanand was 
a relation (^j*) of Todarmal. (A. N. III. 70, Tr. 97 ; K. B. History of 
Sind, II. 109). The copyist of Sis. A must have dropped out the word and 
interpolated the conjunction in its stead. also means 4 son-in-law’ 

and that may have been Parmanand’s exact relationship to the great 
minister. 

1. 244, ?. ll from foot. He [Shihab] led a force against the fort of Kin - 

Kot, which was in the hands of Ibrahim Nahar. 

Malet’s reading is ‘Kamkot.’ It must be Kin or Kinkot. “About 1450, 

the Nahars who are a branch of the Lodis succeeded in establishing 

their authority in Kinkot and Sitpur in Dera Ghazi Khan district and 
even extended their dominions further in the Derajat, but their power 
was afterwards circumscribed by the Mirani Baloch.’’ (I. G. XI. 250-1). 
I. 246, ?. 12. His advanced guard teas composed of Baluchis. 

Dowson says in the note that the original words are' -*5 3 s\ £>*■. 

and he has left out as he could make nothing of it. Malet speaks 
of them as ‘Boordee Beloochees.’ The tribe is known as Buledi of 
Burdi, According to the I. G. (YI. 290), the most important Baluch 
tribes are the Marris, Bugtis, Buledis, Magassisand Rinds. (See also' 76ft?, 
XIV, 250, art. on Kachhi ; Wood, Journey,' 33). The name is derived 
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from the Baleda valley in tfakran. (I. G. Atlas, PI. 35 B b). Thev are 
also caHed Bardi and there is a tract in Upper Sind near the Indus 

called Bardika, where they arc found in great numbers. (Dames, Baloc'i 
Race, 17, 57). 


I. 247, 7. 12 from foot. The officials assigned fo me the pargana of 

Durbela , Gagri and Chanduka (in the Sarkar 
of Bhakkar). 

Gt 234, 1. 2, ante where ‘Lakri, Chanduka and Sindicha * are men- 
tioned. Abu-l-FazI registers Kakbri (or Kakri), Darbela and Jaudola 
(Becte Chanduka) as Mahals in Sarkar Bhakkar (.lin, Tr. Jarrett, If, 
334). Chanduka or Chandkoh is said to be 20 Kos west of Bhakkar by 
Malet (S3, 153). It is now the chief town of Iarkhana district. 

Gfagri (which can be read also as Kakri) may be Kangri or Kingri, 

' which lies about 20 miles south-west of Bhakkhar. (Mihran, 240 nolc ). 
It is stated in the Maasiru-l-U mara that IHir M'asiim was born at 
Bhakkar and educated under MuHa Muhammad of Kingri. (III. 326; 
Blochmann, Tr. Ain, I. 514). But £ragri is, more probably, Kakar in the 
Mehar Deputy Collectorate of Larkhina District. (Hughes, 314,730; LG. 
XIV. 2S9). K.B. (History of Sind, II.) reads * Kakri/ Darbelo is 10 miles 
north of Naushahro, which is about 76 miles south-east of Bhakkar ( I’h.) 
Chandkoh, Darbelo and Kakar are all in proximity to one another and 
are shown in Constable PI. 26 B b. The name Chanduka or Chandkoh, 
the old designation of what is now called the Larfehana sub-division, i* 
derived from the Chandia tribe of Baluchis. (I.G. XVI. 139). 

I. 248, 7. 5. The river mas crossed, batteries tcere raised and ice began 
to take measures for securing a passage over the river. 

Dowson observes that “ the text says v’V't The 

word pay-ab, commonly means * a ford ’ ”. As the river had been already 
crossed, there was neither sense nor reason in making ‘ a ford.’ Beside?, 
a ford is not ‘made’. I suggest that the right reading is •^rk pashib, 
which is used by Barani more than once (T.F. Text, 213, 1. 18 ; 253, 1. 20; 
277, 1. 6) in connection with sieges and in -juxtaposition with (£/• 
Dowson renders it as * mound ’ in his translation of the second passage 
(E. D. III. 165) and leaves it untranslated in that of the third. (Ibid, 174). 
Amir Khusrau also uses the word frequently in his accounts of the sieges 
of Ranthambor and War&ngal and says in connection with the first, that 
“ sandbags were sewn and with them was constructed a Pashib high 
enough to touch the western tower of the fort. Maghrihis then shot 
large stone-balls from the summit of the Pashib. ’ ( Khazain , Tr. Habib, 

39; see also Ibid, 41). Elsewhere, he speaks of a Pashib “reaching the 
summit of the hill on which the fort of Siwana stood ” (lb. 54), o i - 
Pashib “ so wide that files of hundred men abreast may ascend over A to 
the fort ” (lb. 66) and describes a ‘ Pftshib , as “ the means of opening th* 
way to a besieged fort ” (76. S3). There can be little doubt that the npb ; 
reading here is rr'i, *• “ Earthworks to mount and protect t he gw* 
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I. 248, l. 10. Jani.Beg then threw up a sort of fort on the bank of the 
river, at the village of Lohari above Nasrpur. 

The correct name is Boliiri or Bohri, a village which, still exists about, 
ten miles north of Nasrpur. It “ lies in a large loop of land formed by an 
abrupt recurving of the river, the. neck of which Ja.ni Beg closed with- 
strong earth-works armed with' artillery.” This earth-work was M‘asum’s 
* sort of fort * and it was “ protected on other sides, either by the river or 
by soft and treacherous quicksands or quagmires. His fleet of boats 
enabled him to command the river and keep open his communications 
with the land and draw supplies from the whole of Lower Sindh.” 
(I. D.C. 103-4 and 105 note). 

I. 249, 7. 18. Khusru Khan acted judiciously ; keeping his own ghrdbs 
in the river , he sent others in pursuit, and several of the 
enemy's vessels with soldiers and Firingi fighting men 
on board, fell into his hands. 

This translation is manifestly wrong and Malet’s rendering is very 
different. The 4 Firingi fighting men * were employed, not by the Mughals, 
but by jani Beg and they must have fallen, not into the hands of Khusrau 
Khan, but into those of his enemy, the Khan-i-Khanan, just as Malet 
says. 

1. 249, 7. 6 from foot. There were some little sandhills, (chihla) 

around, and the place seemed difficult to take. 
is a quagmire, quicksand, slough or morass, and not a 'sand- 
hill \ It is practically identical with <•*?■ or which latter is ex^ 
plained in the Waqiat-i-Baburi of Shaikh Zain Khwafi as < L-y. v' 
(Treacherous Water). Such a place 41 looks, like solid ground, but it is 
really so soft that any one who places his foot upon it is. liable to sink 
and disappear for ever.” (Mrs. Beveridge, Tr. B. N. 31 note). Elliot 
says means wet oozy land, from mud. (Races, II. 266). 
is used at A. N. II. 112 and rendered as 4 quagmire or bog.’ (Tr. II. 171 
note). r and are used as synonymous terms, in the T. J. (102, 1. 

Il f. f.) and and at Ibid. 381, 1. 14, is translated by Dowson. 
himself as ‘marsh’ at E. D. VI, 390. Shaikh Zain’s explanation of the : 
term as j. v' is a jeu de mot, a play upon words or the figure of 
speech called «-**-*• or '-‘r***' by the Persian rhetoricians, It shows, 
however, that be did not understand it as a ‘hill/ but as ‘a piece of 
water, a bog or morass.’ The same word is used at 248, 1. 9 f. f . infra, and 
there also, the. meaning of jAj'* • 31 J-ik jW 3* must, be 

that 44 they were obliged. to cross over the morass [not 4 sand bank* as. in. 
Dowson] to reach the camp.” The word is used in the T. A., also in the. 
account ofthe Conquest of Sind under Akbar. (Text, 375, 1. 8 f.f.). Dowson 
himself, translates it, there as “ morasses.” (E.. D. V. 462). The T arkhan- 
nama also describes. 4 chihlas’ as 44 places. which are. so. soft that if any. one. 
set foot on. them, he would sink up to his neck.” (I. D. C. 103). < 

I. 25 Q, l. 3, Shak Beg. Khan shouldimar.ch.to besiege Shahgarh. 
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As Shahgarh is an oft-recurring topouym, it may be as well to say 

uJ- - WaS . ° f ° rfc aboat ten miIes north of Bohiri. (I. X>. 0. 106). In 
the Tarm-i-Tahiri , Shahgarh is said to have been in the province of 
Nasrpur (286 post). Bohiri was ten miles north of Nasrpur. 

I. 250, f. 5. Another force loent against Baffin, Fath Khan and Jim. 

Badin lies 62 miles S. S. E. of Haidarabad and is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway. Constable 26 B. C. Fath Khan is an error for 
Fath Bdgh. It lay about five miles N. W. W. of and higher up than 
Jun on the right bank of the Ren, and six miles south-east of Tando 
Muhammad Khan on the route to Badin. (I. D. C. 93). It is the ‘ Bagh-i- 
Fath ’ of the Ain. (Tr. II. 340), Jun itself lay 75 miles south-west of 
Amarkot and 50 north-east of Thatta. It is now a small village in the 
Quni taluqa of Haidarabad district. It is centrally situated in the 
Delta. All these three places lay on the main route north-wards to 
Nasrpur, Sehwan and Bhakbar. (I. D. C. 92; Mr. C. E. A. Oldham in 
Indian Antiquary, (LIX), 1930. p. 240; Cousens, A. S. Map, PI. Ciii). 

I. 251, 1. 1, J dni Beg retreated to Dnarpur twenty kos from the battle 
field. 

Abul Fazl says Unarpur was four kos from Hala Kandi (Old Hala), 
and forty south of Sehwan. (A. N. III. 613; Tr. III. 938). This agrees 
with Haig’s location of it at four miles north of Matari and about 
twenty-two north of Kotri near Haidarabad. The battle-field must have 
been somewhere near Fathpur in Sakrand pargana and about 8 miles west 
of Sakrand town. (E.D. C. 108-9). Sana (1. 24), where the Khan-i-Khanan 
encamped, is about thirty miles north-west of Unarpur and thirty-four 
south of Sehwan. (I. D. C. 109). See also Hough, opcit. 436. Both places 
are shown in Constable, PI. 26. 

I. 252, l. 4. And Khusru Khan was named to be his \Jdni Beg’s] son- 


in-law. 

The reference is not to Khusrau Khan Charkas, who is mentioned at 
249 ante , but to the Shahzada or Prince Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Akbar’s son, Salim, who afterwards became known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. There is a reference to Prince Khusrau’s betrothal to Jani Beg 
Tarkhan’s daughter in the Ttieuk-i-J ahdngiri (Text 8, i. 2 f. f. — Rogers 
and Beveridge’s Tr. 1. 20). _ . 

There is some confusion in Dowson’s version of the T arikh- i-T atari 
also, in regard to these two names. At p. 287 infra, * Khusrau Khan 
Charkas, the quondam slave of Jani Beg, is spoken of as Sultan Khusru 
Charkas,’ which is a solecism. ‘Kasim’ (L. 6) is a blunder for Asir. 
Malet has it right and calls the place ‘Assesrghur.’ . 

I. 252, l. 6. On the 25th Bajab, Mired Jani Beg died of brain fever. 

The year is left out here. It is given as 1008 H. by Malet but tba 
is wrong. Abul Fazl gives the exact date as 13 B'ahman in the 45 
year of Akbar’s reign. Faizi Sirhindi says the event took place on ^ 
Sh'aban 1009 H, = 2Gth January, 1601 A. C, (A. N- Tr, Bev S > • 
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1172 and Note). 

Calculation shows* that Afoul Fnr.l’s J3th Bah man XLV K. corre- 
sponds to 23th Hajnfo 1032. The fortress of Asir was taken on 7th Bahman 
*15 n ~ lGth-17ch January 1601 (O. S.). The Ildhi equivalent of 1st 
Sh'alnn (26th January 1 <1013 would foe ISth Bahman. The 46th Uahi 
year of Afcfoar’s reign began on 15th Kamnrin. 1039 IL Between 25th 
llnjnfo and 15th KnmarAn, the n timber of intervening daj*s is 43 (5 + 
29 + 14 1 and 1 5th Bahman XI A* It was 46 (1 *■" + 30) days before 1st Fravnr- 
diti of the XljVlth Il.‘;:ual year. The date Riven by M'asutn is practi- 
cally identical with Afoul Fad’s. 1'air.i Sirhindi puts* the event six days 
later, font the correct year is, according to both these authors, 1009 and 
not 1(*K TI, ns Riven by Male:. Mirr.i Jani really died of excessive 
indulgence in Ft rone drink, which brought on paralysis and delirium 
tremens ( ' f nit r irti- l-U m arit . Ill, 310; .Cm. Tr. 1.363). There is no 
truth in the report that Akfoar had Jani Ben poisoned on account of his 
having made no indiscreet remark in connection with the capture of 
Asirgarh. (TWrf). 

I. 256, 1. 4 from foot. J-'vtry night hr. possessed hi marl f of a maiden. 

This exercise of the droit dr W gn'tir is a very eommom feature in 
folktales about dragons, tyrants and monsters of sorts, but it may be 
worth while to note here that .similar wickedness is actually ascribed to 
Mir.-.i fihar.i Tarkhan, the son of Jani Bop, who was Subndar of Thntta 
in the reign of Jahangir, by the compiler of the Maasirtt-l-Umara. “ He 
required,” this author assures us, “ every night a virgin and girls from 
all places were brought to him and the women of the town of Thatta 
were so debauched, that every bad woman, even long after his death, 
claimed to have had relations with the Mirzi.” (Text. III. 34S; 
Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I, 364). The anecdote may be only a canard, but it 
would seem as if the enforcement of this ‘ ancient privilege * was associ- 
ated in the popular mind of Sind with the exorcise of strong and vigorous 
rule, even in the seventeenth century. 

The alleged feat of the merchant is a romantic folktale masquerading 
as history. Aror was most probably destroyed, as tlic I. G-. states, by 
“the great earthquake which diverted the Indus into another channel 
and also deprived the town of its water supply. (VI. 4; see also I. D. C. 
72). The legend appears for the first time in the TarTkh-i-Tahiri and 
there is no allusion or reference to it in the History of M’asum. It will 
be observed also that neither the merchant nor his handmaiden is given 
any name at all in the earliest version.-Tbey are called Saifu-l-Muluk and 
Bad'iu-l-Jamiil for the first time only in the Tuhfatn-l-Kiram, which was 
compiled only about 11S1 H. 1767-68 A. C. (p. 328 infra). Both these 
names occur frequently as those of lovers in Oriental story-books and arc 
fictitious. A Dakhani poet named Ghawwasi also is known to have 
written in Hindustani a masnaoi on the loves of Saifu-l-Muluk and 
Badi'u-l-Jamal in 1035 H. (Houtsma. E. I. IV. 1025. s. v. Urdu) jsT 
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I. 258, l. 8. Destruction ofDrahmannbad. 

. Brahinanabad, Bhambor and Alor are all said to have been destroyed 
in a single night and by divine wrath. The legend' of Chhota Amrani, 
the maiden Fatima who taught him to read the Quran and who, after 
marrying him, escaped from the doomed city just on the eve of the cata- 
strophe, bears a very suspicions resemblance to the story of Zobeide, in 
the Arabian Nights. There, the prince who was tbe.only inhabitant not 
turned into stone was saved because his Muslim nurse had taught him to 
read the Quran and made him one of the Faithful. Ibn "Batata’s tale 
(Dcfr ornery, HI, 113) of the petrified Kafir city which lay about seven 
miles (Kos) from Larry Bunder, looks like another variant of this same 
legend of Chhota Amrani. That city was probably the rained town of 
Bhambor or Bhanbarwa, which lies about 12 miles north-west of Larry 
Bunder (A.G.1. 299). Hughes notes that Bhambor is still known as the 
' Kaf ar ’ or ‘Infidel City’ and was formerly called ‘Mansawar’ or 
* Manila var’. (Gazetteer, 120). Cunningham supposed “ the petrified 
city ” to be Daibal, but that was because he sought to locate the latter at 
Larry Bunder, an opinion which is now almost universally rejected. 

I. 259, l. 2 from foot. On the second night, they were saved by the 

icatching of Gumgir, but an the third, the whole 
city was swallowed up. 

It is not easy to' say what this ‘Gunigir’ means or stands for. It 
cannot beh personal name, as nd snCh name is known. In the English 
version of the legend, as it is related on the authority of the TuTifatii-l- 
Kirdm in Hughes’ Gazetteer (p. 141), it is understood as a Sindhi vocable 


or common noun signifying ‘ Oil-presser ’ and not as the personal desigha- 
'tidh of any individual. But the interpolation of a vernacular word in 
the Persian text of the story seems to be neither appropriate nor neces- 
sary and I suggest that is a miswriting of Kariizaki, a 

maid-servant, 'a young girl.” 

Stories of the fate of doomed cities having been temporarily delayed 
by the prayers dr on account of the presence of some saintly individual 
of humble birth are common in folk-lore and have been no't infrequently 
related even by the credulous authors of contemporary histories. For 
instance, we are assured that the conquest of Thatta by Sultan Firuz 
Tughlaq was delayed because a saintly old woman was one of its residents. 
The city could ndt fall So long as she was alive, but it was ‘destined to 
Surrender to the invader immediately after her death. (Shains-i-Siraj, 
Tarikh-i-F irusshahi, Text. 241. — E.D.*III. 334). 

It'ni’ay bealso noted that as “the destruction which hovered over the 


“that it was held up on the sedohd, by tne vigus , d 

tain gh'ain remarks that "the same ^tterebtypcd legend is told of all tbe ol 

ISWva m* ** '«“«»*• “ a 
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Atari are all said to have been destroynd 08 account of the sins of their 
rulers as well as Alor, Brahmanabad and Bambhura.” (A. G. I. 275). 

I. 263, Footnote. The Tuhfatu-l-Kiram says, Mir Tahir is here in 
error , the real author being Idrahi Beg. 

The statement will be found in the Translation at 350 infra. 

The “ Chancsar Nam a” was really written by Idraki [not Idrahi] 
Beg, but as it was dedicated to or composed under the patronage of 
Mir Abul Qasim Sultan, it is said in the TariTch-i-Tahiri to have been 
“ written in his name.’’ («•*»*.» I fl* ; J )* Idraki Heglar is explicitly said in 
a “ Tazkira” called “ Maqaldtu-sh-Shiiard ” also, to have been the author 
of a Masnavi called «*!•,»“ (Ricu, III. Additions, 1906). jl’ is a 
phrase frequently used in such a connection. The Qaniin-i-M as'iidi of 
Alberuni and the Kitab-i-Mas'iidi of Nasihi are, both said by Khwand- 
arair, to “have been compiled in the name of Sultan Mas’ud Ghaznavi”. 
(E. D. 17. 199). The Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri is said to have been written in 
the name of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmud [ c *'i by the author of 

the Tabaqat-i-Akbari (35, 1. 11), It is said of Tansen also that “most of 
his c< mpositions were written in the name of 'Arsh Ashidni, i.e. Akbar.” 

uV 1 J 1 ( Maasiru-l-Umara , IT. 134, last 

line). The Emperor Jahangir tells us that his Vazir, Asaf Khan composed 
a poem on the Loves of Khusrau and Shirin and entitled it Nitr-ndma, 
‘after my own name’ (Tuzuk, 108, 1. 3 f. f.) This is 

rendered as “ dedicated to me ” by Mr. Rogers. (Tr. I. 22). The Lataif-i- 
Ghiynsioi Razi also was so called because it was “written in honour 
of “ Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Sam. (Budauni, I. 53 ■= Tr. I. 73). 

I. 267, l. 8 from foot. This teas the plan. 

This is an age-old ruse which has been associated with diverse places 
and fathered on diverse national heroes. Grant Duff states that Mahratta 
traditions ascribe a similar stratagem to Shivaji and that a fort called 
Parichitgarh is said to have been captured in this way by a body of 
insurgents in the reign of the Peshwa Baji Rao II. also. “ Having 
corrupted one or two persons in the garrison, a party of them, each 
loaded with a bundle of grass and having his arms concealed below it, 
appeared at the -gate in the dress of villagers to deposit, as they 
pretended, the annual supply for the purpose of thatching the houses in 
the fort, and admittance having been thus gained, they surprised the 
garrison and possessed themselves of the place.” (History of the 
Mahrattas, Reprint 1873, p. 64 Note). This story -of the trick by which the 
two Samma chiefs, whose names are said to have been Muda and Manai, 
laid the foundation of their rule in Kachh is well-known and was 
related to Burgess during his tour in the province. The event is there 
said to have taken place about 1320 A. C. and the fort to have belonged 
to iWagain Chavada of Ganthri, now a small village about 36 miles 
' north-w&t'of Bhuj. (Arch. Survey Reports, 1874-5, p.-200 ; B. G. V, dutch, 
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J? t' Tll ° datQ is S* 7 ® 1 by other authorities as 1270 A. 0. (Doff, 

G. I. 290). 

I. 268, 7. 21. Rai Bhara and Jam Sihtd , the Rajas of hath Great and 
Little Each, are descended from the Samma tribe. 

. Kai Bhara Is Bharmal, the Rao of Kachh, who paid a visit to the 
Emperor Jahangir at Ahmadabad in 1027 A. H. (! Tuzuk, Text. 235). Jam 
Silita (Bata) is Jam Satarsal of Nawanagar, whose son and successor 
Jasa was similarly compelled by a show of force to pay his respects at 
the same time, to the Mughal Emperor. 11 Sixty years ago,” 

writes Abul Fazl about 1595 A. O. “ Jam Rawal ...was driven out of 

the country of Kachch and settled in Sorath and founded the city 

of Nawanagar and his country received the name of Little Kachh. 
Satarsal, the present Raja, is his grandson.” (Jin, Tr. II. 250). The rulers 
of Kachh and Nawanagar are Jadeja Sammas, i. e. Sammas descended 
from Jada. The Sammas are said to have fled from Sindh to escape the 
tyranny of the Sumras and become 'masters of the country about 1320 
A. C. “ They then ruled over it, in three branches, upt'o 1540 A. O., when 
Khengar drove out Jam Rawal and became sole master of the whole 
province.” (I. Gk XI. 78). Rao Bharmal ruled in Kachh from 1585 to 
1631 A. C. (B. 6. V. Cutch, 136). Satarsal (Sataji or Satoji) was Jam 
from 1569 to 1608 A. C. (Ibid. VIII. 567-569). 

1. 269, Z. 3. They [the Sumras] had many strange customs, such as the 
strong branding the stamp of slavery upon the shoulders 
of the iceaTc. 

_The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, a history of the independent 

Sultans of Gujarat which was written about 1610 A. C., says that Sultan 
Mahmud bin Latif (r. 943-961 H. 1537-1654 A. O.) actually revived this 
custom and enforced it in the turbulent parts of his kingdom. “ With a 
view to putting down the turbulent Kolis of Banswara, Rajpipla, 
Lunawara and the Mahikantha, he ordered all those who remained in 
his territories and worked at the plough to be branded on the right arm, 
and if any Rajput or Koli was found without the brand-mark, he was 
killed. He also ordered that no Hindu could ride on horseback in the 
city and every Hindu had to carry a piece of red cloth round his 
sleeve” (Bombay Lith. 334, Tr. Fazl Lufcfnlla, 239; Tr. Bayley, 439). 
Biladuri states that ‘Amran son of Musa who was governor of Sind in 
222 H. summoned the Jats, took from them' the jizya, ordered every one 
of them to carry a dog with him and “ sealed their hands,” by which he 
probably means that they were branded on the arm. (128 ante). 

It was the practice to brand slaves to facilitate capture in the event 
of flight or secure proofs of identification in cases of disputed ownership. 
‘Abbas Khan Sarwani informs us that when Shir Shah came to Khasba 
and “ ordered the Baluchis to brand their horses, ‘Ism'ail Khan, their cbi^, 
said, ‘ other persons brand their horses, I will brand my own boa?, 
ghir Shah was so pleased that he excused him from the branding 
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confirmed to him the country of Sind/’ (B. 38S). 

According to the Tuh/atu-l-Kiram , the nails were extracted by the 
roots, not from their own hands and feet, but from those of other people 
-who were their inferiors (Trans, in K. B. History of Sind, II. 38), but 
the older author appears to have grasped the inside meaning better. 

I. 270, 1. 6. The late Sfirzd Muhammad Bate Tarkhan gave 

atcay in charity the produce of his husbandry. 

The story, as it is translated here, is pointless and incoherent. The 
person who gave away in charity “ the produce of his husbandry ” was 
not, as this rendering makes out, the mean and miserly Mirza Baqi, but the 
Dervish. “The Fakirs, widows and the poor were the recipients of the 
bounty ” of the Dervish and not of the Mirza. Again, it was the Dervish 
and not the Mirza who asked the guest why he did not partake of “the 
sumptuous meal ordered for him”. The word &j*>- “ Your- Holiness ” 
applies really to the devotee and is wrongly translated as “ Tour Majesty”. 
It is this fundamental error which is responsible for the confusion. Tahir 
Muhammad, like other devout Musalmans of his day, was a great admirer 
of Santons and hermits and the anecdote is evidently related with a view 
to emphasise the greatness of the Dervish, by laying stress on the 
reverence and awe in which he was held by a sanguinary tyrant and 
grasping curmudgeon like Muhammad Baqi. 

The sordid nature of Muhammad Baqi is illustrated in the Tuhfatu- 
l-Kiram by the anecdote that one of his servants who collected “ a heap 
of grain from the dung of the horses ” in the stables was promoted at 
once to a high office and became a great favourite. (Tr. in K. B. 

I . c. II. 102). 

I. 271, l. 23. These poople [the Saminas of Kachh] hold in high respect 
their minstrels, such as the Kati'iyas, the Charans, the 
Boms and the Marats (?) 

* Katriyas * is a puzzle. Can it be meant for ’ Katviyas’ i.e. Gadvi, 
tSj-’f 1 ‘ Marat * looks like an error for or Barat or Barot, a 
name by which Charans are known. (B. G. II, Surat, 374). “Doms ” are a 
very low caste who are sweepers but also village musicians, tumblers, 
dancers, etc. (Yule, H. J. s. v. Dome). 

1. 275, l. 2. One day [Jam .Nando] went out to hunt, taking icith him 
his minister Lakhzhir , 

Dowson observes in the footnote that “the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram is 
doubtful about the real name, saying it is Lahakdir or Lahgir ”. The 
right reading is * Lakhdhir,’ a common name still in Kachh and Kathiawad. 
The present MahaTaja of Morvi is named Lakhdhirji. The father of the 
ruling Thakor of Rajkot bore the same name. The Sanskrit form must be 
Lakshadhira or Lakshmidhar. The name seems to have been spelt with 
the Persian dal, * which is pronounced like * 7> or sal ’ and also as ‘d } or 
*dh\ 
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It may be noted that Jam Nanda is. here said by Tahir Mohammad 
also to have been the son of Bdbiniya [Bdmaniyol ' r ' 

1 275, l 15. The lad filled the cup and threioin it some small blades 
of grass. 


T his is a very common by-plot in folktales about kings who have 
ost their way while out hunting and suffered from a burning thirst. It 
is an episode in the Tale of the King and the Gardener’s Daughter’ 
which ts told by Jahangir (Tueuk, Test 251, Tr. II. 52) and also in an 
older variant in Burton’s ‘Book of the Thousand Nights and A Night, (V. 
87-8), where it is associated with Khusrau Anushirwan. Manned relates 
a very similar anecdote of which the hero was neither Jam Nanda nor the 
Sassanian Basra, but the Timuride Shah Jahan. He tells us that “the 
emperor was once separated from his retinue while out hunting and felt 
very thirsty. He went to a village where a Brahman gave him water, but 
seeing that he was drinking it very greedily, threw into the vessel, a little 
grass. On being angrily asked to explain the reason, he declared that, 
it was just what he did to. his asses, so that they might not get an 
attack of colic.” (Storia, Tr. Irvine, 1. 214). 

I. 276, l. 3 from foot. Sack and burning of Tatta. 

This event is put by the author into 973 A. H. but the Tarkhan* 
Ndma has the right year which was 983 H. (324 infra). The Portuguese 
accounts leave no doubt as to the raid having been perpetrated; in 1555-6 
A-. G. (Faria T Souza, Tr. John Stevens (1693), pp. 184-5; Danvers, 
History of the Portuguese in India, 1. 508; I. D. C. 99). A. H. 963. began 
on 16th November 1555 and ended on 3rd November 1556 A. C. 

I, 278, 1. 18. His [Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan 7 s] reign.ended in 984 H. 

The Tdrikh-i Tcihiri is again wrong. Mir M‘asnm gives 974 
(Tr. Malet 138) and so also the Tarkhan Ndma (325 infra). Abul. Fazl 
states that in or about Hajab 974 H. Muhammad Baqi . Tarkhan sent 
ambassadors to Akbar saying that his father ‘Isa Tarkhan was dead and 
professing his own allegiance. He also complained that Sultan 
Mahmud Bhakkari was preparing to invade his territory, upon which 
Akbar issued orders to Mahmud Khan to confine himself to his own 
dominions. (A. N. II. 277; Tr. II. 411). Elsewhere in. the same work, it is 
stated that Mirza ‘Isa had died some years before 978 A. H. (Text.. II. Tr. 

II, 526). The arrival.of the embassy from Muhammad Baqi, reporting the. 
death of his father is also mentioned in the T. A. in the annals of the 
eleventh year (973-974 H.) of Akbar’s reign. (E. D. V. 315; Text, 277, 1. 9 
and 628, 1. 5) and also by B. (II. 91, Tr. II, 93) and F. (II. 322). This con- 
temporary testimony from independent sources settles the matter. 

' Mr. Cousens (A. S. 35) gives 980 H., which must be due to some 


Giror^ • • » t 

285, l. 3 from foot. When he drew near the Lakki mountain, toJticn 

wise men hold to be the key of the country • 

There are two places of this name in Sind. This is the Lakki a ..n 
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twelve miles south of Sehwan. “ Between the town of Lakki and Sehwan; 
the mountain has a nearly precipitous face about 600 feet high towards 
the Indus, between which and the precipice there was at one time a road, 
though in some places so narrow that only a single camel could pass at a 
time. 'This defile was washed away in 1839 [A. 0.] by the Indus, which 
now sweeps along the base of the cliff.” (Thornton, 570; see also Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 686). 

I. 286, l. 7. Tribes of the Buluch and Nahamrui, of the Jokya and Jat. 

The Jokiyas are a tribe among the Baluch. (Wood, Journey, 12). 
The Numria and Jokia tribes are mentioned by Hughes (Gazetteer, 290, 
428) as dwelling in the Jhirk and Kohistan districts. He supposes the 
Numria to be a clan of Rajput origin. “ It is said that Esub Khan with 
his eight brothers left Raj putana and settled at Kej in Makran. They 
were well received by the chief, but they subsequently assassinated him 
on account of an insult offered to the eldest brother. After this outrage, 
they were driven out of Makran and obliged to settle on the Western 
frontier of Sind. 1 ’ {Ib. 291). They are again mentioned at 291 infra 
wrongly as 1 Nabumiya.’ Abul Fazl speaks of them as ' Nokmardi ’ (lit. 
nine men). He notes that they were then dwelling in the Kirthar 
range of hills (which runs from Sehwan to Siwi) and were able to furnish 
a force of 300 horse and 7000 foot. (Jin, Tr. II. 337). According to Tod, 
their correct name is ‘ Lurnris * or * Luka' from * Lukri’, a familiar term 
for ‘fox’ and they are originally Jats. (A. A. R. It. 1198, III. 1299). 
More recent writers, however, regard them as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Las Beyla. According to the I. G. (XVI. 146), the Sabra, Gunga, 
Burra and six other tribes constitute a group of nine tribes which are 
termed Numria. See also Census of Baluchistan (1911), p. 17 and I. G. 
XVI. 5. 

I. 287, l. 6. Mirza Jani Beg made this agreement with his soldiers 
that every one who brought in an enemy's head should 
receive 500 gabars, every one of them worth twelve 
Miris, of which seventy-two went to one tanka. 

The passage is cited in Hobson Jobson by Yule, but he admits his in- 
ability to elucidate it. ‘ The Gubber,’ he says, would appear from three 
other excerpts cited in the article, to have been “ some kind of gold ducat 
or sequin,” but the ‘ gabar ’ of this passage could hardly have borne any 
such signification. The fact is that the gold coin which is called 
4 Gubber’ in his excerpts from Lockyer and Milburn has nothing to do 
with the 4 Gabar’ of the Tarikh-i-Tahiri. The clue to the correct expla- 
nation of the term is found in the Ain. Abul Fazl informs us that an 
Ibrahimi was equal to 40 Kabirs and that 14 Kabirs were equal to a 
rupee of Akbar Shah. (Tr. II. 56). Now we are told here that one Gabar = 

12 Miris and 72 Miris = a Tanka, (of Sind). This tanka was the Shah- 
rukhi or Misqali, which was worth about 2/5ths of an Akbari Rupee. 
(Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 1-10). The GabaT 

16 
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1 288 , 1 . 5 . 

Ztllr eqtt f V /6 u h ° f 3 TanU dnd 1/15th of “ Akbari Rupee. 

*J) u-\ ia J 0 ° ° S0 t0 . the equation given by Abul Fa zl (1/Uth of the 

Gabar^l Tr™** ^ d ° Ubt r£ * ard to «* Entity of the 
Gaba, and the Kabir. See also my Notes on Hobson Jobson in the Indian 

A tiquary for 1929, p. 171. s. v. The name of the Hindu,* Giriya ’ 

(1. 11; should be read, perhaps, as Gidiya i. e. Gidumal. 

1 . 288 , l. 13 . Oharkas Daftir, the chief of the merchants of Fir ang, 

who repaired yearly to Thatta from Hormuz.... 

As the identification of this ‘ Charkas Daftir ’ is not easy, it may be 
worth while to note the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Beveridge in regard 
to the matter. Abul Fazl in his description of this naval battle, writes: 
“ Four ghrabs full of men and stores were captured. In one of them 
was the ambassador of Ormuz. The rule is that the governor of Ormuz 

leaves one (ambassador) at Tatta Mirza Jani (Beg) had brought him 

in order to proclaim that these tribes (the Portuguese) had come to help 
him.. ....Active men brought up their ghrabs and wounded Khusru and 

he was nearly made prisoner. Suddenly, a gun burst and the boat 
was broken to pieces and some were killed (ATcbarnama, Tr. III. 920). 
Mr. Beveridge observes that the word for “ ambassador” is in his 
own manuscript and in the Iqbalnama-i-J dhangiri of the other eon- 

temporary chronicler, Mu’atamad Khan. The latter author explains 
that he was the Gumashta or Agent of the Governor of Ormuz. 
is the Portuguese ' Feitor,’ which is synonymous with the English ‘Factor' 
i.e.y Agent. Mr. Beveridge thinks that ' Daftir * must be a corruption of 
‘ Feitor/ Charkas stands for ‘ Jar j is’ or * Jurgis ’ (George) and ‘ Charkas 
Daftir’ would be a perversion of ‘ George, the Factor’. 

A Charkas Rumi is mentioned in the % A. (258, 1. 4— E.D. V. 434). 

I. 288 , l. 16 . But the attempt cost both of them [Daftir and Khusrau ]. 
their lines- 

Khusrau Khan did not lose his life in this battle. He was captured, 
but escaped in the confusion caused by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the Imperial ghrab (249 ante). When Jani Beg was obliged to go 
to Agra and leave his minor son, Ghazi Beg, as his deputy in Thatta, this 
Khusrau was appointed one of the members of the governing council. 
Subsequently he was accused of the embezzlement of public funds, but 
Mirza Ghazi happened to die soon afterwards (1021 A. H. 1611 A.C.) and 
he was again saved by the skin of his teeth. He is credited by local tradi- 
tion with the erection, in the days of his power and glory, of no less than 
' 360 public buildings, including mosques, tombs, wells and bridges. Popular 
legend describes these benefactions as undertaken by way of atone- 
ment for the involuntary sin of having accidentally beheld a neighbour s 
wife while she was bathing. It is said that he wanted to gouge out is 
eyeballs and was with difficulty persuaded by the * Ulema to adopt an 
rest content with this mode of expiation. The oldest mosque in . .. 

. —the Dabgar Masjid— is known also as Khusrau Khans Mosque a 



1. 306, 1. 12 from foot. % beg-bab-xama 123 

dates back to 15SS A. C. (Cousens, A. S. 121-2). There are biographical 
notices of Khnsrau Khan in Bloclimnnn, Ain, Tr. I. 363; Maasiru-l- 
Umara. III. 346-7 ; K. B. History of Sind, II. 123-4, 144, and elsewhere. 

The author is mistaken in prefiring the title “ Sultan ” to the name 
of Khnsrau at 2S7, 1. 10 f. f. Khnsrau Charkas was only a slave of Mirza 
Jani Beg. 

I. 293, 7. 6 from foot. Rai Dhar Raj of Jesalmir. 

The real name of the Baja ruling at this time was Ear Raj. Abul 
Fazl says that Rawal Har Raj’s daughter was married to Akbar in the 
15th year, 977-97S H. (A. N. II. 358, Tr. II. 51S). She gave birth to a 
daughter named .Mala Bcgam who died in the 22nd year of the reign. 
1577 A. C. (Ib. III. 200, Tr. III. 2S2). Sec also the Dynastic List of the 
Bawals of Jaisalmir in Duff (C. I. 291), and Tod (A. A. R. Edit. Crooke, 

II. 1225 note). 

1.296,1.16. The Chiefs of ‘ U market , Jesalnfir, Bikanir, Rirohi, 
A f ahicn (il Hirai • ?), Kotara, Bahalmer, Rilma, Barkar 
Kach, Ralcti, Ramdinpur, Chatidtitcar and the like , icere 
gained by his bounty. 

Some of these place-names arc indubitably corrupt. ' Nirohi ’ must 
be Sirohi and Bahalmir, Bahadmir, also called Banner, Balmer or Badmer 
in Jodhpur. Kachh-Nakti is Kachli-Nagan q. o. Hobson Jobson s. v. Cutch. 
It is another name of Nawanagar or Jamnagar. Nagna or Nagan is 
said to have been the name of the village on the site of which Jam Eawal 
of Nawanagar (also called Little Kacbh) founded his new capital. (Ran- 
chhodji Amarji, Tarikh-i-Sorath, Tr. Burgess, 241; B. G. VIII, 566). 
Tavernier says that Dara Shikoli passed through the country of the King 
of * Kachnagona * in his flight. (Travels, I. 347). * Ramdinpur * must be 
Radhanpur, 85 miles north-west of Ahmadabad. Constable 26 C. d. 
Kotara is Kotra, 60 miles south-west of the town of Jaisalmir. (Tod, A. 
A. R. 11.1226 and note; Ain, Tr. II. 278). Barkar may be Pokaran 
(Pokhian) or Pungal. Both are mentioned in the Ain as Mahals in the 
Sarkar of Bikaner (Ibid') . Constable 26 C b; 27 A a. 

This absurd panegyric on the largesses of Khan Zaman is more in 
the style of a Rajput Bhat than of a sober historian. The name of the 
Bhatti bard given here (1. 6 f. f.) as ‘ Hewanda * C— 1 ’*?-) must be a mistrans- 
cription of Chonda 

1. 306, Z. 12 from foot At this juncture, Warash Khan marched upon 

Kara , and set up his standard. 

“ Dermish Khan ” in Malet (p. 76). Budauni' says Darmish Khan was 
governor of Khurasan under Shah Ism'ail Safavi. (I. 342 = Tr. I. 449). 
Khwandamir informs us that Duimesh Khan was appointed governor of 
Herat by Shah Ism'ail in 927 A. H. and that Durmesh entrusted the admi- 
nistration to Khwaja Karimn-d-din Habibulla, his own patron and 
the person after whom his history is named. (Habibu-s-Siyar. Preface. 
See also Rieu, Catalogue, I. 98). The name is written ‘ Durmesh Khan* 
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I. 307, ]. 6 from foot. 


CHBHI 457^ Am 'pu? Dnrmesh Khan * by Erskinc also. 

Wd-din Durmeshi was killed 
in boZ A. H. Eaverty says he was called Dnrmcshi, os his family came 
from a place of that name. (T. N. 2X8, 1. 10. Tr. 697-S note). 

Kara’ also is an error. Malet (p.76) has ‘Furat ». The right 
reading is Farrah. It is 170 miles sonth of HenTt and about 220 
north-west of Qandahar. (Angus Hamilton, Afghanistan. 181: Tdrtkh - 
i-Rasliidi, Tr. 205; E. D. II. 576; Hunter, I. 0. I. 35). Lat. 32°-2G' N. 
Long. 62°-8 / E. Farrah is shown in Bartholomew’s Atlas of Asia in 
Everyman’s Library, PI. 45 and the I. Q. Atlas 47 B 4. 

The date of the death of Mohammad Khan Shaibani is given 
wrongly here as 915 H. (1609 A. C.). M*asum, from whom the account is 
copied, has 917 H. (Malet, 76). The correct date is stated as 29th Sl/abiin 
916 H. 2nd December 1510 A. O. (Hontsma, E. I. II. 545,1V. 274; 
Baburnama, Tr. 350 note) . ‘Purdili’ Birlas (last line) is called* Peer 
Wnllee ’ in Malet (p. 74) and more correctly , * Pir Wall ’ in K, B. II. 61. 

I. 307 , l. 9 . Ann. fltj. 919 ( 1513 A. D.), the JEmperor [llalur] having 
determined upon the conquest of Kandahar, marched upon 
it etc. 

This account of Babur’s invasions and sieges of Qandahar has been 
copied by the compiler of the TarJilidn-nciina from hVasum’s History of 
Sind and the dates given below are also borrowed from the earlier author. 
But Mrs. Beveridge is convinced that M ‘a sum's chronology is quite 
wrong and she charges him with “setting a regularly discrepant series of 
dates from the success Shah Beg Khan had at Kahan, This event lie 
allots to 920 H., whereas Babur himself states that he received 
news of it only in 925 H. (1519 A. D.). M’asum makes Shah Hasan go 

to Babur in 921 H but Hasan spent the whole of the year 925 Jb 

with Babur. Again, M ‘it sum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys of 
Qandahar in 923, but 13th Shawwal 928 A. H. is inscribed in the 
Inscription at ChihalzTna, which Babur himself ordered to be cut in 
commemoration of the cvclI. Briefly, all his dates from 919 downwards 
are seriatim five lunar years earlier.” {BaVvr Kama, Tr. 435*6, See a! c ° 
Hid, 338, 340, 365 and 481). 

Mirza Gaidar Dugbhit says that Babur went on laying sieges to 
Qandahar for five years and five months. { Ta ri lh-i-1 lashuli. Tr. Elias 
and Boss. 367 ; see also A. N. Tr. L 233 note). F. gives the date of the 
capture of Qandahar as 928 B. and states that the final siege lasted for 
three years. (1. 202, J. 10). Erskinc also puts the final surrender into 
928 H. (H. B. H. I. 355). As the real date of surrender was 13th Bh.iwnal 

128, the first siege may be put into Jumadi I. 923. 

I. 307, l 5 f tom foot. Shah Keg lent the milages nfh’akan and Ungh -m. 

Knknn (Lrcte Kahan) is Gahr, 48 miles north-west of . 

It is 21 milts north-west of BnphbnnSn. which w -» miles 
nest of Schwan and near Dadu. Kakan and Baghlin arc men i j-- 
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the 2tn as ifahdls in the > Sarkdr of Sewistan. (Tr. II. 340). 

Elliot’s identification of Kalian with another place of tliat name 
which was gallantly defended by British troops in the First Afghan War, 
(see footnote), is erroneous. That Kalian was not in Sind Proper, but in 
the Marri country in British Baluchistan. (I. D.C. 84 note, Raverty, 
N. A. 20). The Kalian of Baluchistan is marked in Constable, PI. 24 Cc. 

I. 30S, last line. Sultan ‘Ali Arghun and Zibak Tarkhan. 

Sultan ‘Ali Arghun was Zii-1 Nun’s brother and Shall Beg’s uncle. 
The second name is variously spelt- On 311 infra, ‘Zibak’ is called 
‘ ICaibuk ’ and at page 320 ‘ Kabaik ’ by the same author. The name seems 
to be the Mongol * Kapnk ’ or ‘ Kaipak’ or ‘ Guebek as D’Olisson writes 
it. ( Histoire dcs lifongols npud E. D. III. 42 note. See also E. D. III. 72). 
Mir M'asum calls him Ivibak. (Iv. B. History of Sind, II. 53, 64, 66). 

I. 309, 1. 4. He learnt that an army of Samejas icas encamped at 

Thatta , four Icon from Siwistan. 

A comparison with the Tarikh-i-M'asit mi, from which the whole 
account is borrowed, shows that Thattha is a slip for * Talti ’ which is 6 
or 7 miles north of Schwan and appears to have been on the left bank of 
the river. (K.B. IT, 64 ; I.D.C. 86 : Mihran, 240 Note). 

On p. 310 last line, there is another puzzling perversion of Talti, 
which is written Tlmti. It is called 4 Talahti ’ in another extract from 
M‘asum which is translated at 225 ante, q. v. my Note. The river which 
S hah Beg had to cross was, Haig thinks, probably the Kalri. (I.D.C. S5-6). 
I. 309, l. 5 fiom foot Jam Tiros left Thatta and fled icithout stopping 

until he reached the village of Pirdr. 

Pir-Ar village is 13 miles south of Thattha. The river which Jam 
Firuz crossed was the Baghar. ’1 he Baghar channel was, in old times, 
called the Ar and so the shrine on its left bank, as well as the village in 
.which it stood, came to be called Pir-Ar (I.D.C. S6. 126), the Ar of the 
.Pir or Saint. See also Burton, Sind or the Unhappy Valley. (1. 168). 

I. 312, 1. 9. In the month ofSh’aban 928 H . ; Shah Beg died. 

Authorities differ in regard to the date of the death of Shah 
Beg Arghun. The Tdrikh-i-Tcihiri puts it into 924 H., the Tarkhdn- 
ndma into 926 H., M’asum into 928 (Elliot’s Note 502 post), while the 1\A. 
(637, 1. 1 f. f .) and F. (II, 321, 1. 14) are in favour of 930 H. M’asum cites in 
support of 9*8 H., the chronogram the numerical value of which 

is 928, but the prefixing of a v to the tr of would make it equal to 
930. The discrepancy between the T. A. and M'asum is probably due- to 
this difference in the reading of the chronogram as sri 

Modern European writers also are divided into two camps on the 
point. Elliot (5 02 post), Haig (I.D.C. 87) and the compiler of the I.G. 
(XX II. 397) are advocates for 92S H. (1522 A.C.), while Erskine (H.BJI., 
1.376), Mrs. Beveridge (B.N. 437, 443), Sir Wolseley Haig (C.HJ. III. 
501) and Cousens (A.S.) vote for 930 H. (1524 A.C.). The origin of 
the cleavage centres really round the preference of one party for the 
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army. 


Chachgan was a district in the Eastern Delta countryand the pre- 
sent -Tando Bego pargana is a part of old Chachgan. (I.D.C. 88). It is the 
Hajkan of the Ain. Hajkan, Rahban, Jun, Bagh-i-Fath and seven other 
Mahals, which' were in a Sarkar also denominated Hajkan, are registered 
in the Ain. (Tr. Jarrett, II. 340). Chachgan and Badin are both on the 
borders of the Tharr or Sandy Desert between Parkar and Wanga Bazar. 
(403 infra). There is a pargana called Chachro still in Thar Parkar. (1.6. 
XXIII. 310). Haig thinks that the battle took place at Khari Khabario 
in the Tando Bego pargana. This village is near the old route from 
Chachgan to Gujrat, where Jam Firuz sought and found refuge. (I. D. C, 
88-9 and Note). 

Rahman is probably identical with Rahim-ki Bazar or Raham-ka 
Bazar or Rahmaka, which lies about forty miles south-east of Badin and 88 
south-east by south of Haidarabad on the border of the Ran of Kachh. 
It is called ‘ Rahima * in the Treaty between Muhammad Shah and Nadir 
Shah. (E.D. VTlI, 92). Tando Bego is shown in Constable 26 B. b. 
Rahamka Bazar is in Lat. 24°-20 / N., Long. 69°-I4 / E. It is marked in 
Constable PI. 26 B. c., but the name is printed wrongly as ‘ Baham Ka 
Bazar ’ in the map as well as in the Index. 

I. 3 IS, l. IS. He [ Humayim ] established his oion residence in Babar- 

luJca. 

Babarlo is about five miles south of Rohri. It is now included in the 
territory of the Mir of Khairpur. (Hughes, Gazetteer, 411 ; Cousens, A.S. 
34). 

Hala Kandi (1. 25) i. e. Old Hala is two miles from New Hala, which 
is 36 miles north of Haidarabad. Lat.25°-45' N.Long.68°-28 / E. (Hughes). 
Constable 26 B. c. Bitura or Bathoro as M'asum spells it, was a place, 
lying on the other side of the river, i. e. west of the Ren, which is the 
river referred to. (Haig, I. D. C. 93). It may be the Mirpur Bator o of 
Constable 26 B. c. Erskine says the territory north-west of the Ren is 
meant. (H, B. H. II. 216 note). 

I. 318, l. 3. He [Humayim] marched icith great speed to Satalmir. 

Satalmir lies two miles distant from Pokharan, which is 85 miles 
from Jodhpur town. It is said to have been, founded by Satal, the 
eldest son of Rao Jodha, about the end of the 15th century. (I. 6. XXIL 
168; Tod, A. A. R. 1221 note). Pokharan is shown in Constable 26 Oh 

I. 318, l. 6. On his arrival, Dair Sal, the chief [of AmarJcot] came 

out to meet him. „ 

the T uhfatU'l-Kiram and ‘ Bair Sal ’ in M'asum. 

The i has been wrongly read as a J. The right reading is 


‘ Wair Sarini 


Tr. II. 80). , ~ nenastic 

Wairsal (Sanskrit, Vairisal). Bairi Sal or Bersi occurs in th e Dyn 

List of Ihe Bbaiti rulers of Jaisalmir. (Tod, III, 1224; Duff, 0. 
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Bairi Sal, the Rnja of Bandi, fell in the defence of his capital against the 
Sultan of Malwn in 1457 A.C. (I. G. IX SO). Gajpati, Rnja of Jagdishpur, 
had a brother named Bairi STL (A. N. III. 1SS, Tr. III. 255). V air si (Sansk. 
Vairisinha) is still a common personal name in Sind and Kachh. Wairisal 
assume:- the fantastic form of [Rina] ‘Parasid* in the A. N. (I. 1S2 ; 
Tr. I. 375). but -t -j. is ready a miswriting or misreading of 
Birsil pur, a town in Jaisalmir, which contains many old monuments of 
Hindu architecture, is named after Birsil, another form of Bairisal. (I. G. 
XXL 101). Raverty also calls the Rina of Amarkot, Birsil. (Mihran, 464 
note). One of Akbar’s favourite courtiers was called Rii Sal Darbiri. 
(Blochmann. 3in, Tr. 1. 410). The Wair.M Rini of Amarkot mentioned at 
200 ante was this Wairisil or BairTs.il and Rani Kumbha Wairsi (p. 2D2 
ante) was his son. Elliot appears to be mistaken in correcting the 
Beglar-Kama and asserting that ‘ Wairsi* was not the name of the Sodha 
chief but that of “ the chief clan ntnong the Sodhas (531 infru). 
Wairsil or Wairsi was lus personal designation . 

I. 321, 1. 14 from fooL Ahmad Klara j a flourished nineteen gene- 

rations after * Jddi ’ son of TJatim Tai. 

According to the most accredited Arab chronologists, Hatim fai 
flourished some time before Muhammad in the latter half of the 6th and 
the first quarter of the 7th century. His daughter is said to have been 
led as a captive before the Arabian Prophet. (Nicholson, Literary 
History of the Arab?, SG ; Houtsma, E. I. II. 290.). As Ahmad Khwnja 
was taken prisoner in Timur’s sack of Isfahin in 7S9 A. H. [13S7 A. C.] 
( Rauzatu-s-Safa , Bombay Lithograph, Jild IV. 73 ; Browne, L. H. P. 
III. 1S1, 1SS), the number of intervening generations must have been 
nearer 25 than 19,- even if the average duration of a generation is 
reckoned at 30 years. 13S7-622 = 765. 

1. 323, 1. 11. Mirza Shah Husain marched bach to Bhakkar and on the 
12th of the same month [Jiab’i I. 961), died at the village 
* AHputra , ticenty kos from Thalia. 

'Aliputra* is now called Aripota and lies about sis miles from 
Tiindo Muhammad Khan in Guni parganu (I. D. C. 95) which is about 40 
miles north-east of Thattha. Tando Muhammad Khan is shown in 
Constable 26 B. c. The year of the Mirza’s death is given as 962 in the 
T. A. (638) and also by P. (II. 322). According to the contemporary 
traveller Sidi ‘Ali Rais, Shah Husain was alive so late as Juraadi I. 962 
H. He states that this peace or compromise between the Shah and Mirza 
*Isa Tarkhan was effected by his own intervention and that in the first 
days of Jumadi I. 962, Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar, who was in 
command of Husain's forces, returned with the troops towards Bhakkar, 
while the Shah started back by river, but died on the tenth day of the 
voyage. ( Miratu-l-Mamalik , Tr. Vambery, p. 40. See also Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham’s Art. in Indian Antiquary, LX. (1931), p. (>)• But Mir M‘asum 
gives the exact date as Monday, 12th Rab‘i I. 962 H. (K. B. History of 
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Smd. II. 91). It may be worth while to note that this was 4th' February 
1555 A. C. which is shown by calculation to hare been really a Monday. 
See also 493 infra and Note. The G. H. I. puts the death into 1556 
A -. C - 502 ). which must be wrong. The events which are said on 
this page and on 322 ante and 324 post to have taken place in 961 or 962 

H. , should be put back b} r a year and 962 and 963 read in their stead. 

I. 324, ?. 21. He fled to Wanlta which loas the abode of the Samras. 

Wanga Bazar is 74 miles south-east of Haidarabad. Lat. 24°-39', 
Long. 69°-19 / (Tk.). Sidi * Ali speaks of it as the frontier town of Sind. 
(Travels, Tr. Vambery, 37). It lies on the bank of the Nara, the main 
eastern branch of the Indus and on the road which crosses the Ban of 
Kachli to Bhuj. (Mr. Oldham in Indian Antiquary, 1930, p. 24 0).- 
I. 325, I. 10 from foot. The opposing forces met at the village of 

RaJcban. 

jRafian not in Malet and also in Kalick Beg’s Translation 
from M’asum in H. S. II. 97). Bafian may be Rafi Daro, where there is a 
ferry and which lies a few miles sonth-west of Kingri.(Mihran, 240 Note.) 
But there is a place called Rukan also, about ten miles north-east of 
Kakar and eighteen south-west of Mehar. (Hughes, Gazetteer, s. n.). 

I, 326, l. 11. Muhammad Baki ascended the throne. 


Authorities differ very considerably in regard to the duration of 
the reign of this monster. In Malefc’s Translation of frTasum, he issaidto • 
have died in 979 A. EL (1571 A. G.) and this is repeated by General Haig 
(I. D. 0. 1 01), bat the T. A. (638, 1. 7), F. (II. 322, 1 18) and the 
Tuhfat-u-l-Kiram (K. B. II. 102) put the event into 993 H. The Mdasir-i 
Rahimi states that he reigned for 18 years after the death of Mirza 
‘Isa'in 974 H. (B. I. Text, tr, 326, 1. 21). His tomb at Thattha is stated 
to have been built in 995 H. (Cousens, A. S. 32, 119). Sir Wolseley Haig 
follows F. and gives the date as 1585 A. 0. which corresponds to 993 H. 
(G. H. I. IIL 502). 979 H. cannot possibly be correct, because Muhammad 
Baqi was alive in 982 H. Masnm himself explicitly states that when 
Kisn [Gisfi] Khan was appointed governor of Bhakkar in that year by 
Akbar, he hid orders to “ proceed to Tatta (that is to invade it) and make 
Baqi Muhammad Tarkhan prisoner”. (240 ante). The same chronicler 
declares that when Muhammad Sadiq Khan arrived as governor in Bab i 
I, 994 H., Mirza Jam had not been long in possession of the throne. 
(Ibid. 244-5). According to the Tarikhi-Taldri also, Muhammad Baqi 
was alive when Fatli Khan was governor of Bhakkar on behalf of Akbar, 
i; e . between 986 and 994 A. H. (284-5 ante). His daughter Sindi Begaro 
was also offered in marriage by him to Akbar after the capture of Bha 
in .982 H. (282 ante). The M. U. also gives 993 H. (III. 308, 1. 8). 

1. 330, l. 4. A modern story runs thus: A woman stole a pair ofs ° es *?' 

This is neither a modern story nor a tale - known only in Sin . 
a hOary old saga which has travelled * from China to Fern’. . 

‘ ** Tales in which a person swears falsely and yet tells the 
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writes Mr. (Houston, “ common in folklore. There is one in the Metrical 
Eomance of Sir Tristrem. A Mongolian variant is found in the ‘ Tales 
of Ardshi Bordshi \ There are others also in the mediaeval Life of Vergi- 
lius and in the [Sanskrit] Shift a Saptati or * Tales of a Parrot * ”. (Popular 
Tales and Fictions, I. 177-ISO). Still another analogue is in Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote (Part II, Chapter 45), where a similar case is said to 
have come up before Sancho when he was Governor of Barataria. An 
even more modern parallel is found in Manucci. He tells the story of 
two brothers, “ one of whom took the whole inheritance and gave nothing 
to the other. The rogue put all the wealth in the form of jewels which 
was the other brother’s due, into a hollow staff and during the ordeal 
gave it to the wronged brother to hold. He then took the oath thus: 

* I owe you nothing ; what was mine I took; what was yours I made 
over to you ; meanwhile hold this staff ’. When he came out successfully 
from the ordeal, the wronged brother struck the staff angrily on the 
ground and broke it ; by the blow, the precious stoneS dropped out 
and the fraud was exposed.” (Storia, III. 225). 

I. 330, Z. 17. The Ordeal of Water. 

“ Under the government of the Mirs of Sind,” Hughes informs us, 
“trials by ordeal, especially those of fire and water, were frequently 
resorted to in cases where the accused person declared his innocence or 
where there was no direct proof forthcoming. The Ordeal of Water 
mentioned in the Tuhfatu-l-Kirdm is described in almost the same terms 
by Lieut. James, when he was Deputy Collector of Shikarpur ” about 
1850. (Gazetteer, 48). Captain Wood also has a word-picture of a similar 
trial which he witnessed at Mithankote in 1836. (Journey, 45-6). 

I. 331, Z. 10 from foot. There are also women who feed on liver and 

foretell things to come. 

“ There are amongst the people of Sind”, Ibn Batuta writes, “ some 
who merely look at a man and he falls dead on the spot. The common 
people say that if the breast of a man killed in this way is cut open, it is 
found to contain no heart and they assert that this heart has been eaten. 
This is commonest in the case of women and a woman who acts thus is 
called a Kaftar ”. (Gibb, Ibn Batuta, 225; Defremery, IV. 36). The 
Turkish admiral Sidi Ali Capudan also notes that “ in Sind are a great 
number of liver-eaters, against whom you must be on your care, because 
if they meet a man who eats his dinner in public, they have the talent of 
eating up his liver with their eyes and so kill him ”. (Al Miihit, Tr. 
Von Hammer, J. A. S. B. V. (1836), p. 463). Abul Fazl describes the liver- 
eater or ->!>*■_&• as “ an individual who by glances and incantations can 
extract a man’s liver... — He can convey intelligence from long distances 
in a brief space of time and if they are thrown into the river with a 
stone tied to them, they do not sink ”. {Am, Tr. II, 338-9). The author 
of the Maasir-l-U mar a says that the ‘ Jigar-khwar 5 is called cfP f cfp], 
DaMn in the vernacular. (III. 313, 1. 3). 

17 
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I. 331, l. 5 from foot There is a tribe entitled * Bamrtvja ' tchich go 

about ' in the guise of beggars professing to 
. explain mysteries and past events. 

. There is 110 tribe or caste so called any where in India. The prepo- 
sition V has been wrongly read as a part of the name, which is really 
vartya . The reference is to the priests of the Jainas and the designa- 
tion is derived from the Sanskrit, Vrat, a vow. T^ese ascetics arc men- 
tioned by Du. Jarric, who says that Akbar was ,upposed by some people 
to follow the opinions of the ‘ Verteas ’. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
p. 69.) In one of the contemporary Jesuit Letters also, Pinhcro writes 
of Akbar, that “ he follows the sect of the Verteas, who live together like 
monks in one body and undergo many penitential observances. Thoy cat 
nothing that has had life. Before they sit down, they clean the spot \yitb 
cotton brashes in case they sit on and kill the insects (Maclagan’s Art. 
on ' Akbar and the Jesaits ’ in J. A. S. B. lsv, 1S9G, Part I. 70). The 
Italian traveller Pietro della Valle (c. 1626) describes a templo ho saw at 
Cambay which belonged to the race of Indians who shave their heads, (a 
thing unusual to all others, who wear long hair like women), and arc 
called 1 Verteas \ (Ed. Grey, I. 104). Thevenot also (c. 1665) speaks of 
the Jaina monks as ‘ Vartias ’ and describes their mannors and customs 
at some length. (Travels into the Levant, Tr. 16S7, Part iii, Cl, Ch. 
xxxvi). The priests of the Jainas have been reputed from very 
remote times to possess great skill in astrology and other occult arlx. 
(A. N . I. 50, Tr. 1 . 147 and III. 67, Tr. III. 93; Dabistan , Tr. Shea and 
Troyer, II. 210-6). 

The art of tracking footprints— the Puggy system, —as it is also 
called, is described by Burton, Sind Revisited, 1. 180 ; see also Yule, JI. 

J. 736. 

I. 332, l. 17. The story of Sassi and Fannun. 

Barton repeats a popular derivation of the first name from ‘ Sansir 
me Suni’, ‘ Heard (renowned) in-tho world ’. (Sind Revisited, 1.128, notch 
But it seems to be the Sanskrit Shashin, one of the many names of the 
Moon. ‘Pannun’, ‘ Pannu’ or ‘ Panhu’ also is derived most probably 
from the Sanskrit 'Bhanu \ the Sun. The legend is of some interest a! 
indicating that the old channel of the Indus (lowed directly from Brahma 


nabad past Bhambor. Bhambor stands on the Gharo which ceased to to 
an arm of the Indus only within recent times. (I. D. C. 02; HoUli u, 
G. 1.153). 

1. 335 , 1. 9. Kazi Murtaza Sorathi, a resident of the village of KaU^-' 
This is 1 Kutiana ’ now in Junivadh State, K/ithiaw.id, about -j 
miles east of Porbandar and on the banks of the Bhadar. It n ® / 
town and is said to derive its name irom Kant), a Charan woman, ■ ’■ 
XVI. 57; B. G. YIII. Kfithiriw.vl, 525). The sobriquet 'ibn& ‘ 
dorimd from the fact that Kutidna is in Sorath. Constable 1 1-** * v - 


derived from the fact that Kutiana 
writes the name Kuntiyana, 
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I. 343, 7 . 11 from foot. They [flic Sumras ] sprang from the Arabs 

of Samra. tcho arrived in Sind in the 

fourth century of the Hijra. 

The author means ‘ Simarra * on the Tigris in Iraq, the name of which 
was changed by the Khalif Mut’nsim into * Surra-man-raa * he* who 
secs it, rejoices’, for the sake of good angary. It was from 836-892 A. C. 
the capital of the ‘Abb.isidcs, but sank into insignificance after the 
return of the Khali fs to Baghdad. It is still, however, a place of 
pilgrimage, as two of the Shi'a Imams arc buried there. (Guy Le Strange, 
in J. R. A. S. 1S95, p. 39; L. E. C. 53). 

I. 343, 7. 5 from foot. With the 'Ulamai Miisaici , he brought to Sind. 

W* is a misreading of J e . The person intended is Sayyad VI 7* 
Musatci. He is spoken of ns " the Snvyid ” in the very next sentence. 
(Sec 4S5 infra and also K. B. History of Sind, II. 3S). 

Mut'alwi (Mnt-'Alwi, Mat of 'Alij is so called from this 'Ali Miisawi. 
It is now kuown as Matari. (4S1 infra note). It is in the Hala Taluqa 
and lies about sixteen miles north of Hnidarabad. (Hughes, 4S7). 
Constable 26 B c. 

I. 347, 7. 8 from foot. Story of CJiancsar and Laila. 

The namo of the lady is here spelt ns if it was the Arab >U, 
but it seems to be really the Hindu Lila (or Lilavati) and it is so spelt 
at 263 ante. 

So, ' Knunrii ’ must be Kamarupa, and * Marghin ’ (348, 1. 6) * Mrig- 
naina deer-eyed. The Gujari queen of Raja Mansinlia Tomar of 
Gwalior bore the latter name. Similarly, * Mendra * (p. 347, 1. 6) must be 
1 Mahendra \ 
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VOL. II. GHAZNAVIDES, GHORIS AND SLAVE KINGS. 

II 3, l. 1. He [Alberuni] was indebted to the Sultan of-Khwarkm for 
the opportunity of visiting India , for he was appointed by 
Mm to acdompany the embassies lohich he sent to Malrnud of 

Ghazni . ...[Abu Bihcin) is reported to have stayed forty 

years there [in India). 

The statements made in this paragraph are almost all wrong. 
Alberuni was a native of Khwarizm and was in the service of its rulers 
only until the annexation of the province by Mahmud in 408 H. 1017 A.C. 
“ The princes of the deposed dynasty and the leading men of the country 
were then carried off ”, says Sachau, “ as prisoners of war or hostages to 
Ghazni. They were then sent away to distant fortresses more or less 
as prisoners of state. Alberuni was one of them, and appears to have 
stayed in different parts of India and been treated as a hostago 
or political prisoner, kept on honourable terms. But he was no 
favourite with Mahmud or the persons in power. » But a radical change 
in his life took place soon after the accession of Mas'ud, who settled 
upon him a handsome pension, which enabled him to devote himself 
entirely to his scientific work.” (Tr. Pref. viii-xvi). He died on 3rd Knjab 
488 H., 18 Dec. 1048. (Houtsma, E. 1. 1. 727; L.H.P.IT. 105). Alberuni 
appears to have left India soon after the death of Mahmud and resided 
during the rest of his life at Ghazni or Khwarizm. As Mahmud did not 
reign for more than thirty-three years, Alberuni’s stay in India could 
not possibly have extended to so many as forty. Its duration co aid no l 
have exceeded thirteen years, even if he returned in the year of Mah- 
mud’s death. 

II. 5, l. 14. The ‘ Tdrikhu-l-Eind ’ treats of the literature and science 
of the Indians at the commencement of the eleventh century. 

This is how the work is generally called and cited oven in Huart’s 
History of Arabic Literature (p. 302) and Houtsma’s Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, (I. 726), hut the correct title is * Kitabun ft Tahqiq-i-mh li-l- 
Bind, (Nizamu-d-din, Introduction to the Jaicami'u-l-flilcayat, 37; 
Nazim, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 6 ; Poverty, Mihran, ISC note). 
Alberuni himself writes in the Preface that his "book is nothing but a 
simple historic record of facts (Sachau, Tr. 1. 7 ; J x x x v 


Text. Pref. p. iv and p. i). 

II. 9, l. 6 from foot. This cave is now icell-lcnoim by the name of 

BaTcar. _ . 

* Bakar ’ has no sense or meaning here. Sachau has the right rea«- 
ine * Var \ an old Avestaie word meaning ‘ enclosure.’ (Tr. II. 10). ' >« 

word is also used for ‘ cave, place of refuge ’ etc. The * Var-Jam-kar, . 
;he ‘ Var made by Jam or Yima ’ is described at length m the 
It was to be “ as long as a-riding ground on every s»dc of the 
and, he was to bring thither the seeds of sheep and oxen, o ’ . j^j 

pf birds and of red blazing fires,” to preserve them from 
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winters which were to fall upon the material world and bring fierce, foul 
frost and make .snow-flakes fall thick on the highest tops of mountains.” 
( Fargard II. 22-25, Darmestetcr’s Trans, in Sacred Books of the East. 
IV. 15-16). The story is told there in connection with a great Deluge 
and the * Var * is the Indo-Aryan analogue of Noah’s Ark. 

II. 12,7.18. Jaipal, whose .successor teas Nardajanpal, idho ascend- 
ed the throne in 412 A. II. His son Bhimpal succeeded 
him after the lapse of five years, and under him the 
. sovereignty of India became extinct. 

This is translated wrongly. S. renders the passage thus : 

“ The latter [Tarojanpala, i. e. Trilochanapala] was killed in A.H, 
412 and his son Bhimapala five years later. ” (II. 13). 

At 463 infra, Elliot himself speaks of Alberuni giving 412 H. as 
the dale of Pur Jaipal’s [Trilocbanapala’s] death and not of his accession. 
Ibn-al-Athir, ( KamiUi-t-taicarilch , Ed. Tornberg, IX, 219) and Farrukhi 
also, in his Qasida, state that Trilochanapala was murdered by 
his mutinous soldiers in 412 H. (Nazim, M.G. 96 n and 206). Banakati 
also states that he was hilled in 412 H. (Tr. in E.D. III. 59). 

II. 13, 7. 1. Though I have vanquished you, I do not desire that any 
one but myself should obtain the ascendancy over you. 

It is stated in the footnote that this is translated differently by 
Reinaud. Sachau renders the sentence just as Reinaud does in Fragments 
Arabes et Persons, (p. 154), and as both agree to differ from Elliot, it is 
safe to say that the true meaning is, ‘ I have been conquered by you, there- 
fore I do not wish that another man should obtain the ascendancy over 
you I’ (S.II. 13). 

It may be also observed that Anandapala had never vanquished 
Mahmud, and the epigram or trope as it is worded in Elliot’s rendering 
would be a mendacious as well as wantonly provocative vaunt. 

II. 13, 7. 3. This prince [Anandapala] teas a determined enemy of the 
Musalmans from the time that his son Nardajanpal was 
t ahen prisoner, but his son was, on the contrary, tcell dis- 
posed toicards them. 

Reinaud (1, c. 154) and Sachau understand this also differently. As 
* Nardajanpal ’ is not known from the histories to have been taken pri- 
soner at any time by Mahmud, it seems preferable to accept here also, 
S aebau’s version : * This prince cherished the bitterest hatred against the 
Muhammadans from the time when his son was taken prisoner, whilst 
his son Tarojanpala [Trilochanapala] was the very opposite of his 
father’. 

II. 14, 7.1 6 . He HUtbi] records an event as happening in 420 Hijra, 
but the interest of his worlc ceases with the year 410. 

Elliot has been misled on account of a copyist of Jurbadhaqani’s 
Persian translation having ascribed an event, which really occurred in 
H. 402 to H. 420. (Reynolds’ Tr.' 474, but see ‘Utbi, Dehli Lithograph, 
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II. 20, 1. 9. 


Text 427, 1. 3). R-ieu (Persian Catalogue, 1. 158) states that all the Mss. of 
Jurbadhaqani. in the British Museum agree in reading the 'date as 402 H. 
Browne states that the latest event recorded by ‘Utbi relates to 411 H. 
(1020 A. C.), though the author is said to have died so late as 427 A. H. 

1087 A.C. (L.H.P. II. 114). Dr. Nazim repeals the statement (M. G. 4), 
but in the last chapter, the date 413 H. sX' } s clearly men- 

tioned in connection with the proceedings of the Vazir Ahmad bin Hasan 
Maimandi. (Delhi Lith. of A.H. 1263, p. 47S, 1. 8). The death of Mahmud’s 
brother Amir Nasr which took place, according to Gardezi, (Z. A. Text, 
79, 1. 7) in 412 H. is also explicitly mentioned, though the year is not 
specified. (‘Utbi, Dehli Text. 441, 1. 11 ; Reynolds’ Tr. 486). 

II. 15, l. 4. The most ancient of these [Persian translations of 'Utbi) is 
that of Abu-l-Shar a f JarbdzMni . 

Jurbadhaqan, also called Gulpayagan, is a place situated between 
Ispahan and Hamadan. Mirkhwand, Khwandamir, Firishta and other late 
compilers have all freely used and implicitly relied upon JnrMdhaqiim’s 
Persian version and never turned to the Arabic original, but it is really 
of small value. Noldeke has shown that it is “ exceedingly free, the 
translator’s object being not so much to produce an accurate rendering, 
as a rhetorical imitation of the original. He changes, omits and adds as 
he pleases”. (Browne, op. cit. II. 471-2). He has also omitted several 
portions of the text, and to judge from Reynolds’ translation, which is 
extremely incorrect, muddled the proper names fearfully. Most of 
the errors and discrepancies which' are found in the later cpitomists 
are, in fact, due to their having used this secondhand authority instead 
of the original. 

II. 20, l. 9 arid Footnote 2. There was a clear fountain of water of 

the dimensions required by the J lan a ft 
law for purification , [that is, a cube of ten 
spans, q. v. the footnote). 

Here * ten spans ’ must be an error for ‘ ten cubits' — ~ CflC ^ 

24 fingers or about 18 inches. 

“ Among the orthodox (Musalmans), it is generally hold that if a dead 
body or any unclean thing falls into flowing water or into a reservoir 

more than ten cubits square, tho water can be used It is for this 

reason that the pool near a mosque is never less than ten cubits square. 

If of that size, it is called deh dar dch (literally, 10 x 10). It may be, 
and commonly is, larger than this. It should be about one foot t ccp. 
(Sell, Faith of Islam, quoted in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. 
Water). Babur tells us that he ordered such a tank to be carved on. o. 
a single mass of rock and he gives the dimensions as 10 by 10 cubits. ■ 

N. Tr. 606 ; see also Gulbadan, ffumayitn Mma. Tr. A. S. Bcvcrn _R-^* 

II. 20, 1. 9. There was a clear fountain of water U any A 1 ,c ' 

thrown into it, black clouds collected, whirlwinds ^ 

■ This ‘talc of wonder’ reflects and records the survival of an 
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superstition. The spring was, what the Buddhists called a Nagahrada 
a * NIga-lako ’ or ‘ dragon-fountain The Chinese monks, Fa Ilian, Sung 
Yun and Hiuon-Tsinng naively relate wonderful talcs about such 
springs in their Travels. The Xagas were believed to be demons, half men, 
half-brutes, who h id the power of hurling down or stopping rain, piling 
snow, sending tempests of drifting or dying sand and hail, raising 
high winds, riding the clouds and gliding over the waters. These half- 
human, half-divine beings raided in such natural reservoirs and many 
circumstantial accounts of offended Xigas or 'Poison-dragons’ spitting 
winds, rain and snow to punish those who had polluted the waters or 
otherwise incurred their displeasure arrest attention in the Pilgrims’ 
Journals. (Beal, Buddhist Kecords, Fa Ilian. I. xxix, xlii; Sung Yun, 
1, ::oii ; Ilium Tsiang, I hid. t_. r * t 49. G4-G, 1 22, 137, 159). Dragon worship 
was, in fact, the v'til religion of the people in ninny parts of 
Afghanis' in and the Indian frontier in the Gth and 7th centuries of the 
Christian era. The road to all happiness and prosperity was believed to 
’ic in the propitiation of the Xigas or Dragons, while any offence 
given to them wittingly or unwittingly was sure to bring in its train 
the most dreadful calamities. (See A. M. T. Jackson’s Note in Bom. 
Gnz. I. 502-503). 

Stories of such fountains arc common also in other writers. Alberuni 
had heard of a well in the mountains of Fargluina, " where it begins to 
rain as soon ns any one throws any dirty tiling into it, also of a 
civc in Tabaris' an, where heaven becomes cloudy ns soon as it is polluted 
by filth and of a mountain between Herat and STstan, where you hear a 
clear murmur as soon as it is defiled by human excrement ”. (Sa chan's Tt. 
of 3 tharifb lia g t »/o, or Chronology of Ancient Nations. 235). Abul Fa7.1 
speaks of a lake in the mountains of Lir between Kashmir and Tibet 
where " a heavy fall of snow and rain ensues, if the flesh of an animal 
fall into it ”. Qin, Tr. II. 3G3). The strangest thing about the matter is 
that this old-world belief is not, even now, quite extinct. Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid was credibly informed that such “a mystic spring ” was actu- 
ally in existence in the mountains of Damngluu in Persia. “ It is said,” 
be writes, “ that when the Shah (Nasiru-d-din] passed through Damaghan 
eti I'oute for Mashhad, being incredulous of the story, ho ordered some of 
his suite to throw dirt into the spring, when immediately such a wind 
arose, that the royal camp was rolled up like so much paper and the Shah" 
was compelled to have the cistern completely cleaned out and purified 
before the wind would cense (Eastern Persia, p. 3S1). 

‘Utbi and Jurbadhaqani say that the fountain was in the Pass of 
Ghurak or Ghuzak ‘-Oj® and that the site of the battle was between Ghaz- 
ni, Farwan and Lamaghan. Alberuni tells us that one of the tributaries 
of the Gbonvarand, that is the Kabul river, was the river of tlie Pass of 
Ghuzak. (Jndicn. Tr. I. 259). 'But in ‘Awfi’s version of the story, the 
fountain is located at a place called Bagharu or Nagharu (182 infra), 
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(Nizamu-d-din, Introduction to the Jammi'a, 63, .252). Now- Gh'uzak 
. is mentioned by Baihaqi also as Ba? or Faj [or Pass] of 
Ghtirah and as a place on the route from Ghazni to Hindustan (127 infra ; 
Text. 602, 1. 7 f . f .). See also Text. 500, 1. 7 where there i 3 another reference 
to the place. The connecting link here is found in Muqaddasi who states 
that there was at Shiyan (near Naghru) a place in the district of 
Askimasht, " a wonderf ul spring." (A7*san, Ed. Goeje, in B' G. A. viii. 303). 
Askimasht is apparently the Iskamish of our maps (Constable 22 C b). 
The conjecture may be offered that Shiyan oU f s a miswriting of 

* Shupian* i. e. Hupian or Opian, which lies about five miles south of 
Parwan, three miles north of Charikar and about twenty miles east of 
Ghorband. Opian possesses "many vestiges of antiquity ’’ and is "dis- 
tinguished by its huge artificial mounds, from which copious antique 
treasures have been extracted". (Masson, Journeys. Ill 126, 161 ; 
Cunningham, A. G. 1. 21 and Map. Ill; Beal, loc. c it. I. 55, 69; II. 2S5 
Notes). The wonderful spring of Shiyan may have been, therefore, near 
Parwan and the ‘Uqha or Pass may have been that of Ghurak, i. e. 
Ghurband, which’ is said by some to have been so called because it lay on 
the route to Ghur or Ghor. The fact that Parwan is called ‘Paryan’ in 
the Malfiizat-i-Timtiri (E. D. HI. 401 ; A. N. I. Tr. 540) may alBO 
indicate that the place was associated in the popular imagination with 

* Paris’ or * Fairies,’ and believed to have something uncanny or super- 
natural about it. The phenomenon which was responsible for the panic 
in Jayapal’s host was, no doubt, a snow-storm and Wood assures that a 
whole party of his former fellow-travellers was actually destroyed in the 
Pass of Ghorband by a violent one when traversing it. (Journey. 123). 

II. 21, 1. 13. There is no alternative for us hut to destroy our property , 
xxx cast our children into the fire and rush on each 
other icith sicord and spear etc. 

This is an early allusion to the * Johar’ or Juhar, ‘Shaka-’ or 
‘Sakha’ in Muhammadan literature, though there is an older one in 
Biladuri, who says that when Dahir, the King of Sind, was slain, his 
wife set fire to the fort and burnt herself with all her handmaids. 
(E.D.I.122; Beinaud, op. cit. 17 0, 198). But the practice must be of 
much greater antiquity as Quintus Cnrtius (IX. 4) mentions it. When 
Alexander the Great marched during his retreat, against the Agalassoi, 
they were routed after an obstinate defence, but the survivors, who were 
said to number 20000, set fire to the town and cast themselves with their 
wives and children into the flames”. (V. Smith, E. H. I. 91 and note). 

.The popular derivation of this word ‘ Jobar ’ is from * Jiva ’ life an 
‘ hara ' ‘taking \ as in C. H. I. HI. 19 note, but this is rejected by Sir G. 
Grierson. He traces it to the Jatiigriha , the house of shell-lac and other 
inflammable materials which the Kauravas had perfidiously prepoxe i 
secret for burning to death the Pandavas. ( Mdhabharata , I. ’ 

The Prakrit } form, ‘jauhara’ is said to occur in Jama hteratur . 
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(V. Smith’s Note in Akbar the Great Mogul, 72; Crooke’s Note in Tod, 
A. A. Ik, I. 310). 

II. 21, 1. 21. { Pc a o' tras made] on condition of receiving 1,000,000 
dirams of royal stamp and fifty elephants. 

They were not royal dirhams but Shahiya dirhams. The words in the 
text of 'Utbi (Dchli Lith , 2G, 1. S) are clearly fJ* ‘—■SI I—- sM, which must 

mean ‘Shahi dirhams’-— dirhams struck by the Shahiya rulers of Waihind. 
Elsewhere, also, in his account of the booty obtained at Bhimnagar, 
‘Utbi says that " the stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand 
Shahiya dirhams” •— (Text, 290, 1. 11), not* royal 

diraras ’, as in Dowson, at 33 infra. It is significant that *Utbi docs not use 
the word when dirhams are mentioned in other places. The reason 
probably is that the dirhams spoken of in those passages were not the 
Shahi mintages but the dirhams of Sultan Mahmud. For instance, all 
that he states in connection with the capture of Multan is that the 
indemnity demanded was “ twenty thousand thousand dirams ”. [32 
infra ; Text. 2fiJ, 1. 13]. The total money value of the booty 
carried off after the Qanauj expedition is similarly estimated at " three 
thousand thousand dirams”, (»*.>•» <— ill «-*!| ^ (50 infra; Text, 403, 1. 9), 
The specific references to Shahiya dirhams in connection only with Jaipal 
and Bhimnagar which was in Shahiya territory and the deliberate 
omission of the qualifying denomination in all other passages are, I 
suggest, of pregnant significance. 

II. 23, l. 6 from foot. The Raja [Jayapala] ions contented to offer the 

lest things in his most distant provinces to the 
conqueror, on condition that the hair on the 
croicns of their heads should not be shaven off. 
This direct reference to still another * Hindu Institution ’ is note- 
worthy. Hiucn Tsiang remarks in the 7th century, that the Hindus wore 
a little knot of hair on the crowns of their heads. (Tr. Beal, 1. 75). In 
the 16th, Du Jarric records that when a Brahman of Labor “who had 

determined to turn Christian cut off his * sendi ’ — the long 

lock of hair they let grow on the top of the head as a mark of gentilism, 
the Pagans were filled with consternation as they had never seen any 
one do such a thing before”. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 141-2). Sir 
Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, also mentions the Hindu custom 
of shaving off the hair from the head, reserving only a Jock on the 
crown, but he adds, in a grotesquely blundering fashion, that this is 
“for Mohomet to pull them into Heaven”! (Early Travels in India, Ed. 
Foster, 308). ChotiJcai is even now, a terra of reproach which is applied 
in the Punjab, to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
* Choti ’ or Hindu scalp-lock. (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, quoted in 
Crookc, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, IV. 226). Bat 
perhaps the oldest notice of this peculiar feature of Hindu manners is to 
be found in Megasthenes. He has left it on record that “ if any Indian 
18 
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is pa illy of a vczy heinous offence, the King orders his Hair to be 
cropped, this being the punishment to the last degree infamous ”, 
(Fragment xxvii. Tr. in McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megnstbcnes and Arrian, Fd. 1877, pp. 73-4). The excision of the 
scalp-lock (Shikha or choti) would thus appear to have been 
regarded as a stigma or symbol of infamy and social degradation even 
about 803 B. C. 

II 26, l. 2 from foot. On Thursday , 8th of Muharram, 392 H. 

■ Gardezi, the author of the contemporaneous Zainu-l-Akhbdr, has the 
same date but gives the week-day as Saturday. (Ed. Nazim, 66, 1. 11). He 
is followed in the T. A. (6, 1. 2 f. f.) and B. (I. ll=Tr.I. 19). F. makes 
it Monday (I. 24, 1. 8), though the date given by all these three authors 
also is 8th Muharram. As 1st Muharram 892 H. corresponded to 
Thursday, 20th November 1001 A. 0., (vide Burnaby, Jewish and 
Muhammadan Calendars or Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Vol. Ill),' 8th 
Muharram or 27th November must have been a Thursday and not a 
Saturday or Monday. ‘Utbi is thus right and those who differ from him 
must be mistaken. 

II. 28, l. 7 from foot. The conquest ofBhatia. 

Bhera, Uchch, Bhatner, Bbatinda and even Bhawalpurhave been put 
forward as identifications of Bhatiya, but. all, except Bhera, are ruled 
out by the crucial test of strategetica 1 considerations. The capture of 
Waihind had merely opened Mahmud’s- way into the Northern Punjab 
and he had only just acquired the power of extending his incursions to 
the other side of the Indus. He had not even crossed that 'river and'it is 
difficult to conceive how he could have advanced so far into the interior 
of an unknown continent as Uchch, Bhatner, Bbatinda or Bhawalpur, 
without possessing a single base of operations within its borders, any 
means of keeping up his communications or of preventing the rulers 
whose territories he had invaded from cutting off his retreat. None of 
these four towns is less than three hundred miles distant from Waihind 
and it would not have been possible to reach any of them without 
opposition in crossing several of the Punjab rivers. Mahmud is not 
said to have crossed any other river than the Indus to reach 
Bhera, which lies on the Jhelum, the very next river to the Indus, 
and only about 80 miles distant from Waihind. It lies, in fact, “ on the 
ancient trade-route between India and Afghanistan and is even now • 
the largest and the most prosperous commercial town in the Western Pun- 
jab (LG. s.n.). “ The two great routes of the caravans from the Salt 
Range diverged at Bhera and here also was the most frequently used 
ferry on the Jhelum”. (Cunningham, A.Gr.I. 165). We know that the 
river was crossed at Bheda by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian. (Bea , 
Buddhist Records, I. xxxi). Bhera has also figured prominently in f * 
history of .all invasions of India from the north-west It is recorde 
among the conquests of Chingiz Khan’s general Turtai, who sac ~e 
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nm*i afterwards proceeded to beleaguer Multan. (TarVch-i .7 than Kusha, 
392 infm). KavcrJy was of opinion that the island on the Jhelam from 
which Shihihu-d-din Tatnitni vainly attempted to repel tbc advance of 
Timur was near Bhcra. (Mihrin, 279 note). Bibur notes that Bbcra 
wa« on " the border of Hind ” and lie captured and held it to ransom in 
bis very first invasion of lull) A.C. (Titzuk in E.D. IV. 230, 233). Else* 
where, bo speaks of Bhcra ns if it was the furthermost outpost on tbo 
Hindustan Frontier. " Tbc Kingdom of tbc Body Afghans,” lie writes, 
“extended from lihera to Bihar ” (Titzuk-i-Tiahuri in E. D. IV. 259) 
and he cxultingly records that “ the countries from Bhera to Bihar 
which' wore under his dominion yielded a rovenuo of fifty crorcs 
(/AW. E. T>. IV. 2(52). 

When Hunnyun fiel to the Punjab after the rout of Qanauj, it was 
at Bhcra that the treacherous Ivamr.in and ‘Askari deserted him as they 
wanted to march to and take possession of Kabul. (T. A. 203. 1. 9— E. D. 
V. 20c). Bhcra was sacked by B ibur’s grandson, Mirzi Muhammad Hakim 
al«o, during his invasion of Hindustan. (Akbarnama, Tr. III. 503, Note). 

Again, when Prince Aurangzcb was sent to reconquer Qandahar, in 
1059 H, with S'ndu-lla Khan the Vazir as his colleague and director, he 
was ordered to march from Multan to Bhcra, where S'adu-Ila was to join 
him with his own army and they were to proceed from that base to Kabul 
via Ban gash. (‘ Aniai-i-Shlih , Text. III. 72, 1. 6; Shah Johan Nama 
in E. 1). VII. 89). Bhcra, in fact, was a conspicuous point d’appui 
in the North-western Punjab and the spot from which military opera- 
tions could be most advantngcously conducted. It was the thoroughfare 
of every invading army — a key-position, or strategic pivot the 
importance of which is demonstrated by historical facts which’ it will 
not do to ignore. 

II. 30, Foot-note. Firishta says 280 [elephants were captured ] and 

Mirkhond 120, but does not notice that this was the 
personal share of the Sultan. 

Neither of these authors takes notice of the point because it does not 
stand in need of any. The question of the ' personal share ’ of the Sultan 
docs not at all arise. Elephants were not allowed, at this time, and for 
long afterwards, to be retained by private individuals or subjects, and 
every animal which was captured in battle, fell ipso facto to the share of 
the Sultan. Sec infra 40, whore 'Utbi explicitly states that after the 
sack of Thanesar, “ all the elephants were driven into the camp of the 
Sultan, except one which had fled and could not be found ”. Reynolds’ 
rendering is, “they were all brought to the Sultan’s halter-place (7. c. 
395). Amir Khusrau tells us that after the conquest of Deoglrin 706 H., 
Malik Kafur gave orders that " the soldiers should retain the booty they 
had acquired, with the exception of horses, elephants and treasure, which’ 
were to he reserved for the Sultan ”. (Khazainu-l-Futuh in E.D. III. 77. 
See also ibid. 91-2). All the elephants captured by Balban from Tughril 
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vt'-i? 5 Iugh Khitt in £he raid ot Jajnagar are explicitly 

stated By Baram to haVe been' reserved fdr the Sultan. (E. D. HI. 120 and 

285). All the elephants captured by Firuz Tughlaq in his campaigns 
in Bengal and the jungles of Orissa or sent to him as gifts or tribute by 
Sultan Sikahdai* hhd the Baja of Jajnagar are said, by Shams-i-Siraj, 
to have been led and mustered before the Suitan and carried off along 
with himself to Delhi. (T. F. 175, 1. 16; E. D. Ill, 316). 

Budauni says in illustration of Islam Shah Suri’s ambition to 
establish an absolute autocracy and one-man rule, that he " would not 
allow any Amir to keep more than a sorry female elephant, adapted only 
for carrying baggage ”. (Text I. 3 84. Tr. I. 496=E. D. V. 487). The 
author of the Waqiat-i-Mushtaqi also declares that in the last two or 
three years of his reign, Islam Shiah did not present to any of his Amirs 
a single elephant. (E, D. IV. 504 note). Elephants were occasionally 
bestowed by the Sultans of Dehli as marks of special favour on their sub- 
jects and great Amirs and leaders of armies do appear to have kept them, 
but it was a regal privilege which was jealously guarded and its assump- 
tion without permission was regarded as an overt act of treason or 
rebellion. ( Tabagat-i-Nasiri in E. D. II. 338, 343 post ; Text 192, 1. 8, 
198, 1. 10; Raverty’s Tr. 650 note, and 662). The gift of an elephant was 
a special favour. (Ibid. 252, 1. 19). 

But evidence still more direct is available. It appears from a Qasida 
of the contemporary poet, Farrukhi, that the rule was to divide the booty 
collected after a battle in the presence of Sultan Mahmud himself. 
Ordinary articles were, after valuation by experts, distributed among 
the soldiers, but “ all precious stones, arms and elephants , to the value 
of one fifth of the total spoils were set apart for the Sultan ”. (M. G. 
138). Baihaqi also explicitly states that all the elephants were under 
the direct control of the Sultan Mas'ud, (349, 488) and that they were 
annually reviewed by him in person. (M. G. 139). Indeed, Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad explicitly states that in those early days, no one had the right to 
keep elephants except the Badsbah. (X. A. 33, 1. 10; see also F. 1. 69, 1. 9). 

Dr. Nazim gives the purport of ‘Utbi’s words thus: “He [‘UtbiJ 
states that the booty was so immense that the share of the Sultan 
alone amounted to 120 elephants, besides, gold, silver and arms.” (M. G. 
101). Altogether, only 120 were captured and all of them formed part 
of the Sultan’s share. Not one went to anybody else. The words used 
by ‘Utbi are and there is no qualifying epithet corresponding 

to '‘personal’ or ‘special’ in the Arabie text. (Dehli Lith. 260,1.8;. 
Reynolds’ translation is "a hundred and sixty (sic) elephants angroente 
in this victory the stables of the royal stud, with an enormous 00 / 1 
money and weapons.” (p. 324). All that Gardezi states is that 

elephants were captnred. (Z. A.. 67, 1. 9). . j„nhk 

Ii; 31, last line. Be {Abi-bFaiuh Baud)- determined . ...to Ionia* 

■ • • property on elephants and carry it off to Sarandw, 
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and Tie left Multan empty. 

This asseveration is, on the face of it, so preposterous, that Raverty 
hazarded the almost equally amazing conjecture that ‘ Sarandlb * must 
stand for Kachh Bhuj. (Mihran, 325n). But as he has not advanced any 
reason for the pronouncement, it seems scarcely necessary to discuss it. 
Dr. Nazim makes Daud fly to “ an island in the Indus ”. (M. G. 97). 
It seems futile to indulge in farther speculations and surmises, but if it 
is at all worth while to do so, * Debal-Sind ’ would appear to be a more 
plausible restoration. Muliammad-i-Qasim is said to have sent the 
prodigious treasure acquired at Multan to Debal by boats with a view 
to its ultimate transportation to Baghdad. ( Chachndma in E. D. I. 207 
and note). 

The Qaramata rulers of Multan were closely associated with Debal 
and Mansura. In fact, the Ismaili heresy seems to have found its way 
into Sind and the Punjab mainly through' Debal, which was the great 
entrepot of commerce with other parts of Asia. Mahmud of Ghazna is 
known to have led a punitive expedition against Khafif, the ruler of 
Mansura, because he was “ an apostate Muhammadan ” or Qarmatian. 
(249 infra). Khafif was most probably a Sumra and the letter from the 
chief of the Druses to Shaikh Ibn Samar bin Raja Bal exhorting him 
to “bring back Daud the Younger, into the true religion” indicates 
clearly that the Qarraatians of Multan were closely connected with the 
Sumra chiefs of Upper as well as Lower Sind, i.e. with Mansura as well 
as Debal. (See Elliot’s Note, 491 infra). ‘Utbi, though learned in the 
history of Islamic conquest, was almost entirely ignorant of Indian 
geography and he seems to have mixed up ‘ Sarandlb ’ with * Sind-Debal ’ 
or ' Debal-Sind ’. 

Firishta [1. 24, 1. 1 f. f.] speaks of Abi-l-Fath-i-Daud as the grandson 
of Shaikh IJamid Lody, and the error is reproduced and propagated in 
C. H. I. III. 14, although it had been demonstrated and denounced long 
ago by Raverty. (Mihran, 325 note). * Lody ’ must be a miswriting of 
Lawi, who was the son of Ghalib. Mas'udi ( Prairies , I. 377 ; Sprenger, 
384; E.D. I. 21), Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 175, 1. 7] and Ibn Hauqal (E. D.I. 
36) all say that the rulers of Multan were descended from Usama bin 
Lawi bin Ghalib, an Arab of the tribe of Quraish, the same to which 
Muhammad belonged. The Lodis are known to have been Afghans and 
" there were no Lodis, nor Lodi rulers ”, as Raverty incisively states, “in 
Multan, at this time nor centuries afterwards 
II. 33, Z. 13. Victory near Waihind. 

Nothing more specific than this can be gathered from the Chronicles, 
but it is stated in the Official Gazetteers of the districts of Attock .and 
Rawalpindi and by Delmerick also in his History of the Gakkars (J. A. 
S. B. XL. (1871), p. 71) that, according to a tradition still current in the 
locality, this battle was fought in the plain of Chach between Hazro and 
: Atak. !Waihind, which is fifteen miles above Atak on the left bank of the 
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Indus, is, by its position on the river, a place of strategical importance 

?w v ?? Great is generaI] y bought to have crossed the Indus 
at Warhmd CSmrth. B.H.I. 55). It appear* to have been regarded as a 
military station of. consequence even so late as the reign of Akbar. 

a ^\ C ?r PaiSQ againsfc the B aushanais or Tarikis in 994-5 H.* 
(15S6-7 A.C.),- Madhav Sinba. the brother of Raja Man Sinks of Amber, 
was stationed at Waihind with a well-appointed army and was, consequent- 
ly, able on a critical occasion, to come to Man Sinha ’s assistance and 
rout the Afghans. (B. II. 355, Tr. II 366; see also T.A. in E.D.V. 455 
note). 

Baverty, misled by a blundering gloss of P’s, confounds Waihind 
with Bhatinda, and avers that Bbatinda was the capital of Jaipal, whose 
kingdom he extends to the Habra or Wahinda, (N. A. 320; T- N. Tr. 
79-80 note), but both these assertions are demonstrably erroneous. The 
nameless Hindu History of Kashmir which he relies upon so implicitly 
and cites so frequently (T. N. Tr. 453, 455, 460 Notes) is a modem 
compilation of no value. 

IL 33, l. 7 from foot Brahmanpal, son of Andpal. 

I venture to say with some confidence.that is a misreading of 
‘Utbi and his copyists do not appear to have ever known what 
to make of the outlandish name Tarojanpal (Trilochanapala). Here it 
is written Brahmanpal, elsewhere (47, 48, 50 infra), it assumes the form 
‘ Pnru Jaipal ’ and in some Mss. of Jurbadhaqani’s translation ‘Perou 
Hebal ’. (Ibid. 47 note). Even Dr, Nazim has not been able to escape the 
pitfall. He says that Anandapala’s army was placed under the command 
of Brahmanpal bis son and defeated in the battle of Waihind in 399 H. 
(M. G. 90), but (Delhi litb. 279, 1. 3 or Lahor lith. 224) is, like 

‘Perou Hebal’ and *Puru Jaipal’, really nothing but J with the 
Nuqtas misplaced. 


II. 34, l , 5. Capture of Bhimnagar. 

F. calls it the ‘ Port of Bhim ’ (I. 26, 1. 4 f. f,). B. confuses it with 
Thana Bhim or Than a Bhawan which is a place in Muzaffarnagar 
district. (Constable 25 B c). ‘Unsuri asserts that the treasure had 
accumulated since the time of the Paridava Bhima. ( Biican , p. 60, verse 
3; E;D. IV, 173 note). Beinaud surmised that the place must have 
derived its name, not from that mythical giant, but from Bhimadeva of 
the Shahiya dynasty, while Elliot was inclined to think that “ this town 
of Bhim was on the spot called Bhawan, which lies about a mile from the 
fort : [of .Nagarkot] and Bhim is a mistake arising from its presumed 
foundation by the heroic Bhim (445 infra). 

. All these conjectures are unhistorical. The correct name, was pro- 
bably Bhtmmagar. Nagarkot is not specially associated in Hm “ 
tradition with the.'Pandava’ giant and the name may have been derive 
from Bhima, one of the names of the Devi who is the consort Ui 
Mabadeya. The explanation has suggested itself to me in the co 
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of a study of the Travels of Hiuen-Tsiang who writes : " To the nort H- 
east of the city x x x x 60 Ii or so, we come to a high mountain on 

which is a figure of the wife of Ishvara Deva This is Bhima .Devi. 

All the people of the better class and the lower orders, too, declare that 
this figure was self-wrought. It has the reputation of working miracles, 
and therefore is venerated ( worshipped ) by all, so that from every part 
of India men come to pay their vows, and seek prosperity thereby.. Both 
poor and rich assemble here from every part, near and distant (Tr. 
Beal, 1, 113 note; see also Ibid. II. 214, where there is a reference to the 
worship of the foot-print of Bhima, i. e., Durga, Parvati, Bhavani, 
Kali etc.) in another place also. 

The temples in the fort itself as well as in Bhawan are dedicated to 
the worship of Bhima as Amba or Yajreshwari Devi, and the name 
‘Bhavan * is merely due to the fact that every temple raised to a female 
deity or Shakti is called ‘ Bhavan \ as Elliot himself says. (445 infra). 
The temple at Nagarkot is said, by the author of the Waqiat-i-Mushtagi, 
to have been sacred to Devishankar (E. D. IV. 554) and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad also observes that Bhayan was an idol-temple of Mahamaya, (T. 
A. 303, 1. S, E. D. V. 358), another name of the same goddess. The Devi 
[of] Shankara and Mahamaya are synonymous with Bhima or Bhavani, 
Parvati, Bhairavi, Durga, Kali, Amba, Jagdhatri etc. 

II. 35, l. 13. Among the booty teas a house of silver, like to the houses 
of rich men, the length of tchich teas thirty yards and the 
breadth fifteen. It could be taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again. And there teas a canopy supported on 

tico golden and tico silver poles tchich had been cast in . 
moulds. 

This yard (f j J ) must be the cubit of about eighteen inches. .The 
canopy must have been what the old Jaina annalists of Gujarat call a 
Mandapika. The author of the Sukrita Sankirtana , a Jaina chronicle 
written in 1227 A.C., states that the King of Sapadlaksha, i.e. Sambhar, 
presented to Ajayapala Chalukya, King of Gujarat, a silver Mandapilca 
as a feudatory’s offering to his suzerain. (B. G. 1. 194). A Mandapika 
of gold is also said to have been captured in battle by Damara, the 
general of BhTmadeva Chalukya from Karna, the King of Ch'edi, and to 
have been presented by Bhima to the god Somanath. (.Ibid. L i. 163). 

‘Unsuri also speaks of -this * house of silver/ but calls it a throne of 
pure silver which had belonged at one time to the Pandava Bhima, from 
whom, he supposed or surmised that Bhimnagar had derived its name. 
( Dhcan , Lucknow Lith. of 1922 A. C., p. 60, verse 11). But ‘Utbi’s 
description is more graphic and precise and indicates that it was a 
folding pavilion made of silver for being- used in royal journeys and 
progresses, and not a throne. 

II. 38, l. 2. Arslanu-l-Jasib [mns posted] to the left icing. 

Is the sobriquet * Jazib ’ [y-ib-] or * Ha jib ’ ? Kaverty contends that 
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Jazrb is an ^error on the part of some .early copyist for * Hajib/ and 

Am IC xr h m S md | y followe< ?. b y Firisht a and other : modern authors.” 
Cl. N. Tr. 118 Note). But he is evidently speaking without' book. The 
sobriquet is clearly spelt as ‘ Jazib’ more than once by ‘Utbias well as 
Gardezi (Z.A. 68; 85, 89) and Baihaqi (71, 1. 7; 98, last line; 156, 1. S f. f. ; 
158, ti- see also 135 infr.a). ‘Awfi also writes ‘Jazib’ [l^Anfra). 
Minhaj explains 'that Jasabi **r] in the Mongol tongue signifies a 
Hajib (T.N. Text 340, 1. 3 ; 356, 1. 5-Kaverty’s Tr. 979/1047). 

II. 39, l, 18 and Footnote. A stone teas found there in the temple of 


the great Budda [at Nardin ]. 

It [the word 1 Budda ’] cannot 6«? meant for 
an idol , as that word is Persian. (Root-note). 
The foot-note is likely to mislead, and should be read in connection 
with what Elliot himself says at E. D. I. 507. ‘Utbi does not mean^ihat 
the temple was a Buddhist shrine or dedicated to the worship of Gautama,' 
the Buddha. * Budda ’ here is really the generic Persian term for ‘ idol 
in Arab' guise. It is frequently used for ‘ idol ’ and * idol-temple’ in 
Biladuri who says that “ the Indians give the name of budd. to an idol”. 
(E, D. 1. 120). See also Ibn-al-Athlr, 246 infra. 

On line 20, ‘Fifty thousand’ is a slip for ‘forty thousand’, which is 
found in Jurbadhaqani. (Reynolds, 392). The old Dehli lithograph of 
‘Utbi also has ^1 on A (335, 1. 10). See also F. (1. 31, 1. 17). 

11.40,1.3. In the country of Thanesar there icere elephants of the 
1 . Sailaman (Ceylon) breed famous for military pur poses. 

' . There can be little doubt that the readings ‘Muslim ’, ‘Musalman’and 
* Sulaimani’ are copyists’ errors^ (Vide Elliot’s Note 455 infra). Taver- 
nier states that the elephants of Ceylon were famous for their courage, 
and for that reason, much sought after in India even in his day. (Travels. 
Tr. Ball. I, : 276). His contemporary, Thevenot, also bears witness to the 
great esteem in which they were held. (Travels into the Levant. Eng. Tr. of 
1687. Part iii. 45). The fame of the species is of ancient date. The trade 
in elephants between Ceylon and the mainland is mentioned by Aelian 
in the Third Christian century, Cosmas Indikopleustes in the Sixth, 
(Cathay, L 230), Odoricin the' Fourteenth, ‘Abdu-r-razzaq in the Fifteenth 
(E. D. IV. Ill) and Ribeiro in the Sixteenth. The last author observes 
that King Dharmapala of Ceyion (c. 1697 A.C.) used to “ sell 20 or 30 
elephants every year' to the Mogor at a very high price”; (Barbosa, 
Tr. Dames, II. 41 and 113*4 Note). 

- The name of the island is written by ‘Utbi’s copyists, but the 
contemporaneous poet Mas'ud S‘ad' Salman’s spelling is oV- (B. D. IV. 
519). "It is not improbable that ‘Utbi himself wrote oVs** and that 
the scribes have altered the ‘ha ’ into a ‘mim’. Qazvini writes _ Srnlan 
(Gildemeister, Op. c it. 61, 293), Rashzdu-d-din and ‘Abdu-r-razzaq &. u. 

1. 70 and E. D: TV;103),' ‘ Silan . ' " " ' ‘ 

In this connection, it' may be worth while also to draw a en i 
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the fact that wild elephants were found, in former times and are, even 
now, in the Siwalik range in the neighbourhood of Thanesar. Thornton 
states in his article on Hastinapur, the traditional capital of the Kanravas, 
which lies about 20 miles N. E. of Meerut and 60 miles south-east of Tha- 
nesar, that “ these animals abound in the forest about 50 miles north of 
Hastinapur, at the south-western base of the Siwalik range**. Hastinapur 
itself is said by him to derive its name from Hnsti-Elephant. (Gaz. 401). 
May it not be that tliese * Sailamani elephants’ of the Raja of Thanesar 
were those found in the Siwalik Hills close to Thanesar? (Ceylonese 
elephants are generally Mtiknas, that is tuskless (Yule, H. J. s. v. Mukna), 
and perhaps all that is really meant is that these Thanesar elephants 
resembled the Ceylonese species in that respect. 

II. 42, l. 3. Sabli, son of Shahi, son of Bamhi x x x x came forioard, 
offering his allegiance and his services as guide. 

As the variants are J* and he may be the Jangi, Japki or 
Cliapki, who is said to have been governor of the fort of Kalanjar in 
the hills, by Baihaqi. (61 and 92 infra). The Jakki or Chakki. Hindu, 
who is again mentioned in the same author’s account of Mas'ud’s expedition 
against Hansi as the commander of a fort near Jhelam, may -perhaps 
be tlie very same individual. (140 infra ; Text, S8, 169, 211, 664). * Bamhi’ 
is spelt esti Bxhmi in the Dehli lith. (397, 1. 10) and the name may be 
read as Bhimi. The infamous Kashmir queen Didda was the maternal 
grand-daughter of Bhlma Shahi of Waihind and her father was a Prince 
of Lohar (Duff, C. I. 91). It is possible that a son or grandson of Bhlma 
Shahi had also married into the Lohar family and that this Sabli, Japid 
or Janki was the issue of that union and thus related to both families. 

This fort of Kalanjar appears, (Baihaqi, Text, 664, 1. 3 f. f.), to have 
lain north of the Jhelam in the pass leading into Kashmir. Sir A. Stein 
has identified it with Kotli in Kashmir, Lat. 33°-38 / N., Long. 78°-5S' E. 
Kotli lies to the north of Jhelum and in the hills .to the north-west of 
Punch'. These hills were held, till early in the nineteenth century, by 
petty chiefs known as the Rajas of Kotli. (Art. on Ancient Geography of 
Kashmir in J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 129; JRajatarangini, Trans. II. 433 Nqte)\ 
Gardezi, Nizamu-d-din and F. inform us that Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, 
the Vazir of Mahmud, was imprisoned in the fort of Kalanjar .of which 
Janki was the governor. (Z. A., 96, 1. 16 ; T. A. p. 11; F. 1. 40, 1. 4 f. f.). 

The man was probably a cadet of the ruling family of Lohar, npt the 
Raja himself, as is suggested in the C. H. I. (EH. 18), but a brother or 
nephew who aspired to oust his relative and pave his own way to the 
throne. He was, in fact, one of those domestic traitors who Have always 
been common, both before and since, in all ruling dynasties. He had 
gone over and offered his.services-to the invader only with that object. But 
when Mahmud had to retire discomfited from Lohar, this Sabli, Janki 
or Chakki was consoled and had to be content with .the governorship of 
Kotli, the nearest frontier fortress of the province, as the prize for which 
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he had stalled everything was out of reach'. 

II» 42, 1. 17. He arrived at the fort of Barha...;.,in the country of Hardat. 

Elliot notes the variants ‘ Barma’ and ‘ Burdur V but the name is 
clearly written ‘ Barana’ by Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 4), whose work' was 
not accessible to him and there is no doubt now as to the situation of 
the fort. A copper-plate inscription relating to this ruling family has 
been found at Baran or Bulandshahr. Haradatta’s name is explicitly 
mentioned in this record as that of the seventh 1 of the line of Dor (Doda 
Chaulian) Rajas of the town. The inscription is dated V. S. 1233= 
1177 A. 0. and is edited in J. A. S. B. 1869, Pt. i. 21-27. See also Growse, 
’Bulandshahr, 40. 

II. 43, l. 5. Capture of Kulchand’s Fort. 

Gardezi gives the name of the fort as Mahawan (Z. A. 75, 1. 9) and 
‘Unsuri calls it Maliawin ( Diwdn , p. 101, verse 2). See also T. A. 7, L 5 
f. f. Kulchand (Kulachandra) is a common Hindu name and it has been 
supposed that he was some subordinate of the Raja of the country and 
•merely the castellan or governor of the fort. But the manner in which 
‘Utbi speaks of him militates decisively against any such supposition. 
Whatever the correct form of the name may really be, it seems certain 
that he was one of the greatest and most powerful sovereigns of his day 
in India. The description which follows leaves little room for doubt oh 
that head. He is said to have been “a Satanic leader who had assumed 
superiority over all other rulers, defeated, put to flight every one he had 
fought with and possessed a great army, numerous elephants and strong 
forts, which were secure from attack and capture ”. This means, if words 
have any meaning, that he was not a second-rate territorial chief or 
governor j one of the small fry of feudatories and vassals, but a real Triton 
among the minnows, a man who represented one of the five or six Great 
Powers of Continental ‘-India in his day. And this inference is 
corroborated and confirmed by the concrete fact, that after his defeat, 
Mahmud was able to capture no less than 185 of his elephants. ‘Utbi, 
Gardezi (Z. A. 76, 1. 14) and Khwandamir (E. D. IV. 178) agree in this 
statement, and it indieates that he must have possessed and brought to the 
battle-field many more, as some must have been able to make their escape. 

The number of elephants which an Indian Raja could command in 
those days, provides a fairly reliable criterion, if not absolutely crucial 
test, -’of the extent and magnitude of his power. Thus, when Mahmud 
encountered- Jayapala, the latter is said to have brought 300 elephants to 
the theatre of war (Z. A. 66, 1. 2) and surrendered 50 as the price of 
peace;. (27 ante). The Sultan’s defeat of Biji Rai of Bhatiya yielded one 
Hundred and twenty (30 anteh and the capture of 270 after the final rout 
of Trilochanapala on. the Rahib must have helped to seal the fate of 
his dynasty. (61 infra). The great strength of Ganda, Raja of Kalanjar, 
lay in a battalion of 640 war-elephants, of: which 580 fell into the 
ipvader-’s -hands after his pusillanimous flight. - (Z; A: 77, 1. 11; 78, 1, 8, 
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T. A*. 7, 1. 20). Tlie potty Raja of Baran was let off with' a tribute of 
thirty elephants and the equally powerless KachKwahi chief of Gwalior 
was able to secure immunity by yielding thirty-five (Z. A. 79, 1. 6 f. f.), - 
but Ganda was so plentifully supplied with them that he was supposed to 
be able to spare 300 and mulcted in that number^ {Ibid. SO, 1. 6). 
Similarly, we are told at a later period, that when Jayaehchandra, the 
great Raja of Bantiras, was defeated and slain at Chandawar, 100 or 300 
elephants were captured by the victor (223, 297, infra) out of a total of 
700 which he is said, by another authority, (251 infra), to have been able 
to muster and bring to the field. 

Moreover, ‘Utbi declares (1. 3 f. f.) that in this battle “ nearly fifty 
thousand of Kulch'and’s followers were lulled or drowned ”, which', even 
if overstated, indicates that ho must have been one of the greatest among 
the rulers of his times. 

In view of these facts, I venture to offer the suggestion that this name 
should be read as **^r ‘ Kakalla (or Kokalla) Chid’ or as * Kal- • 

Chidi, or [Kalachari?]. He took up his position in the great jungle near ■ 
Mahaban, with a view to intercept the invader. This town is situated at 
a strategic point near the Jumna and has often figured in later military 
history. “ A short distanco west of it”, writes Thornton, "the Jumna 
is passable by a much frequented ford, by which Jaswant Rao Holkar 
fled from the Doab ”, after the rout of his great army by General Lake 
at Farrukhabad in 1804 ; and here also in 1805, “ Amir Khan crossed 
in his incursion into the Duab and subsequently recrossed, in his flight 
from the British army ”. (Gaz. 640). 

Ch'edi is one of the many Sanskrit names of the Jumna and that 
river formed the boundary between the empire of Qanauj and the king- 
dom of the Kalachiiris or Chedis of Tripura in the south-east, from very 
early times. (Vaidya, H. M. H. I., II, 105, 134). The Ch'edi country lay, 
according to Mr. Pargiter, “ along the south bank of the Jumna, from the 
Ghambal on the north-west to Karwi on the south-east. Its limit 
southwards was the plateau of Malwa and the hills of Bundelkhand 
(J.A.S.B. 1895, Pt. I, 253). The KalacKuris liave been inseparably asso-- 
ciated with the Jumna from tlie very inception of their power and . they 
are indebted for the alternative 'designation, Chedi, to the fact of their . 
sway Having extended to the Ch'edi, i. e., the Jumna. This accounts also 
for Kakalla Kalachuri or Ch'edi having posted himself at Mahaban, which 
lies near the left or eastern bank of the Jumna. (I. G. XVI. 427). He had 
done so with' a view to obstruct the progress of Mahmud and prevent him 
from crossing over and sacking Mathura which lay on the opposite side. of • 
the river. As Kakalla il is believed by experts to have reigned from 
about 1000 to 1020 A.C. (Duff. C.1. 105, 293; Vaidya. H.M.H, L, m. 188), 
the chronology offers no difficulty. His son Gangeya is explicitly said 
by Alberuni to have been reigning in or about 1030 A.C. and we have it 
from another Musalman .contemporary, Baihaqi, that Banaras formed a 
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part of Ms extensive dominions in 424 A\H.=1034 A.C, A Hindu record 
also found at Piawan shows that Gangcya was in power in 103? A. C. and 
there can be little doubt that he reigned from about from 1020 to 1040 C, 
(DoS. 118, 121 apud C.A.S.B. XXI. 113 ; Epig. Ind.II. 304). The fact of 
the matter is that this Gangcya Chedi is no other than th'c Chand Rai v i.c. 
Chid ( ^ ) Roi of ‘Utbi and Garden and their copyists. And this rill 
stand out clearly if we bear in mind that 'IJtbi speaks of him as “ra** rf 
the greatest "kings of Hind, who in h is pride and sclf-snfliciency, thought 
that he held the Pleiades in his hand even while sitting The site of 
Sharwa, [Terra, Tevarf] the fort in which he took refnge and from which 
he was obliged to fly has not been fixed, bnt the most probable opinion is 
that it, and also the lofty hills and impenetrable jangles to which he 
was pursued by Mahmud, lay somewhere in the Chedi country. I have 
shown elsewhere that the great Hindu king who was a neighbour of 
Ganda of Kalanjar and master of one thousand elephants and who sought 
to placate Mahmud by sending him some most extraordinary presents 
must be this Chand Itai, Chid Bai, or Chedi JR Hi. His name ‘ Knbakana 
Nojdnh *[* is, I think, a miswriting of • Gangcya Chcd.ih, 

II. 45, l. 2. There teas a sapphire the iceight of tchich teas J;7) 

mi skals. 

This statement has stamped the commentators. Sir Wolseley Haig 
refuses to believe in the existence of a sapphire “weighing over sixteen 
pounds and a half” (C.H.I. III. 19) and Dr. Niizim also remarks that 450 
misqals is " an impossible weight for a precious stone ”. (M. G. 10S note). 

The real question is, was the stone a sapphire at nJI, m modern 
mineralogists understand that term? “The solo criterion of the old 
lapidaries ” Mr. C. W. King warns ns, “ was the eye. Their system of 
nomenclature was also utterly unsound (Natural History of Prccimn 
Stones, p. G3). Although wo now possess chemical, microscopic, optical 
and other scientific tests, It is not infrequently difficult to place a precious 
stone in the proper class and even competent experts differ on the point. 
Many semi-precious stones ore, even now, liable to ho confused with and 
paw for their really precious congeners. The grey hyacinth i t said to \r 
occasionally mistaken for the diamond and its red variety for the roly, 
(Emanuel, Diamonds and Precious Stones, 140). Spinel s alco ere often 
wrongly classed as rubies. [Hid. 2 0-5, IDS). 
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Tr. Ball. II. 101). Ibn Batuia naively states that “in Ceylon, some of 
the rubies arc red, some yellow and some blue.” (Gibb. 257). 

This particular stone is called /*>*!* ‘blue ruby ’by 'Utbi, Mirkh- 

wnnd and Pirishta, while Gardezi speaks of it as * a ruby of the colour of 
antimony \ (76, 1. 1) and Ehwandamir <ns a ‘purple ruby* 
* 1 $ 1 (H. S. II. 4, p. 23, 1. 3 f. f.). The sapphire is a variety of 

corundum of different shades of blue, and when possessing an amethyst, 
or purple colour is known as the Oriental amethyst. Mr. Emanuel 
complains that even jewellers confound the ordinary , i. e. semi-precious 
amethyst with the Oriental variety. (Op. cit. 114, 157). It would seem that 
this stone was not a real sapphire but a very fine specimen of the semi- 
precious amethyst, which is found in large blocks in Ceylon, (Tennent, 
Ceylon, 1, 544) and many other places. (Dana, Mineralogy, II. 196). 

The weight of the stone also has been greatly overstated in the C. H: 
I., probably on account of some arithmetical error. The real weight 
appears to have been only about 4 2/3 lbs. The misqal was equal to about 
72 grains. (C. P. E. D. 161; Poole, Coins of the Shahs of Persia, Intro’d.; 
AIbcruni, Tr. 1.160; Tarikh-i-Eashidi, Tr. 256, 469 notes). 450 misqals 
would be 32400 grs. 1 . e. about 4 2/3 lbs. Avoirdupois or 5 5/S lbs. 
Troy, not 161, as the C. H. I. makes it. 

Again, Sir Wolseley Haig observes that the quantity of gold yielded 
by the idols “ may very well have been over 54S lbs. as is recorded.” But 
the weight recorded by ‘Utbi, B. (1. 15, Tr. 25), and F. (1. 29, 1. 2 f. f.) is 
98300 iiiisqals , i. e. more than 1010 lbs. Avoirdupois, not 54S only. 

The name of the ruler of Qanauj was Rajyapala (JWO in ‘Utbi), not 
Jaipal as it is here on 1. 4 f. f. There is no authority for calling him 
Jaiehand. (C. H. 1. 19). He is called Rajyapala in several inscriptions. (V. 
Smith in J. R. A. S. 1908, p. 791; E. H. I. 354 note; Duff, 105, 113-4). 

II. 46, 1 . 11 from foot. Capture of Munj. 

Elliot identified Munj with Majhawan, on the Pandu river, ten miles 
south' of Kanhpur (Cawnporc), Asni with a town ten miles north-east 
of Fathpur and Sharwa with Sriswagarh on the Pahuj or with Seunra 
on the Ken. (45S-9 infra). Dr. Yost was for locating Munj at Manaich', 
which' is said to have been the old name of Zafarabad near Jaunpur and 
for placing Asni also in its vicinity. (J. R. A. S. 1905). Sir Wolseley 
Haig accepts Dr. Yost’s hypothesis. (C. H. I. IH. p. 20). Dr. Nazim differs 
from them all. He postulates that Mahmud captured these forts not on 
his direct route, but on the return march from Qanauj to Ghazna and 
locates Munj at 14 miles north of Etawa, Asni at Asai Gh'at 6 miles 
west of it and Sharwa at Sarsawa 13 miles west of Meerut. (M. G. 109). 
11.50,7.14. Battle of the Sahib, 

Elliot (462-3 infra). Sir Wolseley Haig (CH.I. III. 21), and 
others are agreed that the battle took place' somewhere between 
Qanauj and Bari on the Ramganga or the Sye. Dr.- Nazim, however,- 
contends that the site was hear AfzaJgarh in Bijnor. (M.G. 95 and note). 
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ix. 63, ]. 7 from. foot. 


t l« e vnuT- be J l ™ ior tUs opi ” ion j a . ffiat "®> Kafflgangiis known as 
T only °f its course, according to the I. G. 

- j ^ G * 94 nofc ^‘ But this argument is almost decisively 

invalidated by the fact that, however correct the statement of the I G. 
may be, in regard to modern usage , it is not at all home out by wh'at we 
find in the historical literature. 


Alberuni explicitly states that the waters of the Ganges, the Eahah, 
the Gudi and the Sarju meet near the city of Bari, which' he places at 
three days* march eastwards of Qanauj. (B. D. I. 49-50, 54 = Sachau’s 
Tr. I, 199, 201). The author of the TarlKh Mubarakshahi (written 
about 860 H.) tells us that in 817 H., Taju-l-mulk, pursuing the course 
of the Bahab, arrived at Sargdwari, and crossing the Ganges there, 
attacked the infidels of Khor and Kampila. (Text. 184, 1. 9=E. D. IV. 47). 
This statement is also found in the T. A. (134, 1. 10). Again, Niamatulla 
writes that when Buhlul Lody invaded Jaunpur, Sultan Husain, being 
unable to resist, retired towards Babjaicb, towards which place Sultan 
Buhlul likewise directed his foot-steps and they met on the hanks of the 
Eahah. (E.D.V. 89=Dorn. I. 63. See also T. A. 168, 1. 10; B. I. 311=Tr. 
409 ; F. I. 178, 1. 7). The last of these passages seems decisive and 
indicates that the designation was not confined, in the fifteenth century, 
to the upper course only of the Bamganga, but was applied to its lower 
course also. The fact is that the name Bamganga is not found anywhere 
in the older chronicles and appears to be modem. The original name of 
the entire stream, from its source in Kumaon to its confluence with the 
Ganges opposite Qanauj, appears to have been Bahab or Baliat. 

It may be worth while to note that Gardezi, the only other con- 
temporary authority, places this battle on the Ganges and also states 
explicitly that the eight men who crossed the river proceeded to Bari and 
finding it empty, sacked and looted it. (Z. A. 72, 1. 2). This is manifestly 
inapplicable to Af?algarh or to the upper course of the Bamganga. 
The T- A. (9, 1. 8) and F. (I. 31, 1. 3) bare substituted the Jumna, but 
this is one of the numerous blunders into which these compilers Have 


fallen. 

II. 53, l. 7 from foot. The portion [of BaihaqVs icork ] relating to 

Mahmud’s history was called Tajurl-Futith as 
is evident from 'Unsurfs Kasaid. 

But ‘Un&uri died either in 431 H. or 441 H. (F. 1. 39, 1. 9 f. f.; Beale, 
Oriental Biographical Picfcionary, s. n. and as Elliot himself states, E. D. 
IV. 516). Baihaqi explicitly informs ns that he began to write his annals , 
only in 448 H. (Text, 79, 1. 5 f. f.) and his work could not have been 
published at all before 455 H. as Sundsy, llthKajab 455, is mentioned in 
this passage as the actual date of writing. It is, therefore, impossible for 
'.Unsuri to have made any reference to Baibaqi's Chronicle. The name of 
the author of. the * Taju-l-Futuh ’ is not certainly known, as the workisnot 
npw .extant, gr . Nazim ascribes it to ‘XJpsuri hijnself on the groun . 8 
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tKe poet refers to it “ in glowing terms” repeatedly (M. G. p. 1 note), but 
the reason advanced for tlio conjecture is hardly convincing and it seems 
neither fair nor charitable to accuse him gratuitously of puffing himself 
so impudently. 

II. 56, l. 6. Most people love silly stories, as where the narrator 

says that in a certain sea , ‘J sate an island on which people 

landed and it then moved aicay, and we saw it was a fish* 

It is strange to come across in Baihaqi (Text, 836, 1. 1) this ancient 
sailor’s yarn, which is referred to by Milton (Paradise Lost, 1. 200) and 
has been traced by his commentators to Olaus Magnus’ History of 
Scandinavia. The tale is told in Hakluyt’s Voyages (I. 56S) also and is 
the theme of Sindbad’s Fourth Voyage. The legend of the old woman 
who turned a man into an ass by witchcraft is another hoary mythus. 
It is Apuleius ’ story of the Golden Ass which was written in the second 
century, in imitation of one of the works of his Grecian contemporary, 
Lucian. 

II. 59, l. 5. Abul Fazl mentions in his Zym-i-AJcbari that Sultan 
Mahmud twice visited Benares. 

Abul Fazl’s authority on such" a point is of little or no weight, espe- 
cially as both the contemporary historians, ‘Utbi and Gardezi, say nothing 
about it and as all the other later compilers also are silent. It is true 
that such' silence proves nothing but there is in the work of Alberuni 
a categorical statement which clearly implies that the * Holy City ’ had 
been never harried by the iconoclast Sultan of Ghazna. Writing in 1030, 
he observes that “ Hindu sciences have retired far away from those parts 
of the country which have been conquered by us, and have fled to places 
t chick our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Banaras and other 
places.” (Sachau’sTr. I. 22). Alberuni ’s statement read side by side 
with Baihaqi ’s (123 infra ) is decisive. 

II. 65, 1. 14. The Amir said, T will entrust him icith all the duties 
excepting such as respect conviviality, wine-drinJcing, 
fighting, the game of Ghaugan and Chank-’kdbak 
Dowson has left the word ^inj^ 4 -^ (Text, 173, 1. 14) untranslated, 
here may mean ' harp ’, i.e., music and musical entertainments, 
literally signifies * gourd ’, hence * archer’s mark or target *. The 
game called ,^1 is thus described in the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat. "A pole 
40 or 60 gaz [yards] long was fixed in the ground, to which in olden times, 
a gourd 0 in Persian andj^ in Turki) and in later days, a tray 
was hung. The players were mounted on horse-back and shot arrows at 
theo^ or while riding Babur says of bis uncle, Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza, that “ he drew a good bow and as a rule hit the gourd ( qabaq ) in 
Tiding across themaidan ”. (B. N. Tr. Beveridge, 34; Erskine’s Tr. 21). 
Abul Fazl records that Akbar once showed his skill' in shooting at the 
Qabaq before Humayun and Bairam Khan' composed an ode in fionour of 
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• the event' ( AjJT. Test, 1 . 335— Tr. I. 613). ■ See also Ibid. 1 . 218, where the 
phrase i—r the Qcibctq bazar was hot, i.e. archery was keen” — 

(Tr. I. 440) arrests attention. The games '£>&” & andiSji^l & are 

mentioned twice in connection with' Humayun’s sojourn in Persia in 
the Maasiru-l’Umara. (1. 374, 395). See also S‘adi, Gulistan, Ch. III. 
Story xxviiij Houtsma, E. I. II. 592, s.u. Kabak. Richardson says in his 
Dictionary, (s. v. _>l a ) that j ^ j\> is “ a tall post from which they 
suspend cups of gold as marks and prizes for archers who shoot riding 
at full speed ”, 

The Bibl. Ind. Text reads ij;* but Dowson has read i3:» i *-&• 
and the meaning may be that the conduct of military operations was 
to be outside the Minister’s province. The words may be also read as 

y£z>. with an izdfat and mean 1 the contests for the Qabaq ’—the 
Archery Matches. 

II. 65 , l. 21 . I will write down some points which must be taken to- 
morrow to his Majesty. 

173, 1. 4 f. f . ijl® iSIj j* ‘I will write 'down 

the deed of agreement (containing the conditions or terms on which I will 
accept the Vazlrship), that it may be submitted the next day to His 
Majesty’. 

it was customary for the Grand Vazir to submit a written statement 
; ciearly defining his own powers, his authority in relation to and as against 
the other ministers and high officials, and even as against the Sultan 
himself. It appears from the context that the Sultan was to formally 
signify his acceptance of every one of those articles or conditions, and then 
the Vazir had to take orally and also write out with his own hand an oath 
of allegiance to his master. (66-7 infra). Similar agreements or ***b A were 
indited and signed by some of the other ministers, and the terms and 
conditions laid down in those relating to the inferior officials were 
settled and determined by the Grand Vazir himself. The was, in 
fact, a Covenant or Contract of Service, in which the duties, obligations, 
rights and privileges of both the employer and the employee were pre- 
cisely defined. A few lines higher up on this page, the Khwaja is made 
to say that he “ must be fully informed of the duties of his office and 
have authority to offer such advice and counsel as may be necessary- 

The word occurs frequently in Baihaqi. At 86 infra, y ***b A ^ 
(Text 197,1. 9) is rendered as ‘bond’ (for the fine imposed on Hasiri) 
'and at 136, (Text 661, 1. 4) it is translated as ‘ engagement ’. But at 123 
infra , J XText 497, 1. 9) is rendered as * revenue and tribute ’. 

It. 68, 1.1, When Khwaja Ahmad had gone to Eirat , the Amir. 

said, ‘ There is none fitter than he [‘ Aldus- samad] for hs 

office'? _. 

176, L 11. frlj* toss, 11 "When Khwaja Ahmad 

{ibn Hasan Maimandi, .the Grand Vazir] died at Herat— passed away 
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4—a 5) or wont from Herat to the ‘ bourne from which no traveller 
returns It is clear from what follows that the subject of the Sultan’s 
cogitations was the appointment of a capable and trostworthy successor 
in the place of the deceased Prime-minister. 

II. 71, l. 9 from foot. Bu * Abdul-11 a Parsi teas chief of the royal messen- 
gers at Ballih and lived in great splendour. 

-*>1 £4 180, 1. 9. The Sahib-i-Bai'id was rather, the Post- 

master-general, Head of the Department of Political Intelligence and 
Chief Informer or News-Reporter rolled into one. His duty was to 
keep the Sultan informed of every important event in every district and 
of the conduct and proceedings of the civil and military officials. (M. G. 
146). He occupied a position of great trust and responsibility. (See 119 
infra). ‘Utbi the historian, as well as Ibn Khurdadbih the geographer, 
had been Sohib-i-Barid in his day and two of Mahmud’s Yazirs, Abul- 
‘Abbls Fozl and Hasan bin Muhammad [Hasnak of Baihaqi] had been 
‘ Masters of the Post’ before they rose to the highest station in the 
Sultan’s service. Originally, the word * Barid’ was used for the post- 
mule, then for the courier who rode it and lastly for the distance from 
one postal station to another. The word is said in the Arabic Dictionaries 
to be derived from Pcrs. * cut, as the mules had their tails cut or docked 
(Sprengcr, Tr. Mas'udi, 331 note), but Yule traces it to the Latin ‘ Yere- 
dus’, a post-horse, a courier’s horse, and this appears to be the correct 
etymology. 

II. 72, I. 1 from foot. So he ordered ten thousand dinars, 

five horses and ten 1 Aldus camels to he 

taken to him. When the camels brought the 

presents before the Khicaja, he rose up The 

camels then returned. 

Tiie Munshi who translated these extracts from Baihaqi for Dowson 
has made a mess of the passage. 'Abdus camels’ is sheer nonsense. 

doji, .s.4 1 / l u-j-h® toys >j. jl *J urJ-4 0 v s V tt- 

182, 1. 1. jt u-j-y* s z—Hj. -hr) 

* Five horses of the class reserved for the Sultan’s own use and ten 
camels were taken by ‘Abdus to him. "When ‘Abdus, with these presents, 

approached the Khwaja, the Khwaja rose up and ‘Abdus [not the 

camels] then returned ’. . 

‘Abdus was the favourite personal attendant of the Sultan. He is 
frequently mentioned in these extracts, e. g. on 62, 90, 91, 92, 101 infra. 
His full name is given by Gardezi (98, 1. S f. f. and T. A. 11, 1. 6 f. f.) 
as Abu S‘ad ‘Abdus bin ‘Abdu-l-'Aziz. 

II. 73, l. 4. The ' next day, the Khicaja attended the Court. The 

Amir icas very severe and the day passed in great pomp 
and splendour. 

jj. iSj}> 3 jf\. 182, 1. 4. “The Amir [Sultan 

SO 
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Mas ud] held a Court of Justice, to hear the complaints 'of those who had 
been oppressed or wronged, and it was a very great (or eventful) day.’’ 
^ is the plural of ‘oppression, tyranny’ (Richardson). The 
pb'* was the Tribunal of Justice presided over by the Sultan 
himself to hear and redress the grievances and complaints of the masses 
as well as the classes. Baihaqi has just said on the immediately preced- 
ing page (72, 1. 5 supra) that Kliwaja Ahmad Hasan, the Prime Minister, 
had ordered all complainants (Text, 1S1, 1. 4) and suitors to he 
called. Gardezi says of Sultan Mas'ud that, soon after taking his seat 
on the throne, lie sat in the Court of Justice (*=—£» ^*»), heard what the 
subjects had to say and dispensed justice. (95, 1. f. f. See also 42, 1. 1). 
At Ibid, 93, 1. 5, the synonymous phrase ^IJa* iSkpb is used and 
also explained by him. Baihaqi states in another passage that Sultan MnshVl 
announced that a |^=* would he held twice a week in the palace, the door.; 
of which would be open to all and every individual who had to complain 
of tyranny should speak out freely and without restraint, so that 

perfect justice might be awarded. (40, 1. 7). Elsewhere, he declares that 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi listened to the complaints of the oppressed 
and gave them justice on the very first day of his accession in 451 A.TI. 
jlaola j cf*-- (4GS, I. 8 f. f.). Minhaj-i-Fir.vj also uses 

‘redress of grievances’ and J**°, ‘dispensing of justice’, ns 

synonymous expressions (T. N. 275, 1. 2) and speaks of ‘ dispelling 

of tyranny and injustice ’ (64, last line). Elsewhere, he describes the 
DiicarrlMuzaUm as the “ place where disputes arc decided and grievances 
remedied ”. (3, ]. 3). The phrase also occurs in the jlf aasir-i-J hiuufir'i 
of Muhammad Saqi who notes that Aurangzeb ordered the 1 Diwan-i- 
‘Adalat’ to be called ' Diwan-i-Muzfilim ’. (4G0, 1. 11 ; see also Ibid , 473, 
]. 6 and 520, 1. 9). There is a reference to this order of A urangzeb’s 
which was issued in the 46th year of his reign, [1114 If.) in the 


Maasiru-l-Umara also. (I. 314, 1. 15). 

II. 73, 1 10. The business of reporting matters teas not properhj 
conducted 

The words in the original are: •=— 1 J 1 *- **. wV 1 • It’-?, 1. 

“The department of Military Affair? (lit. of the Muster-master* 
general) is in disorder or confusion, [for want of a capable man at the 
head]”. The duties of the 'Rri r, ns the author of the T. A (33->, 1. 17) 
explains, corresponded to tho-c of the Bt<lcb<hi in th«: days of the 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi. lie was the head of the rnilihtiy admini > 
tration. He reernitei and reviewed the army, directed ;.ll ..rrangonv.-nti 
for the payment o£ the troops, kept a muster-roll, and w« ; also the con- 
troller of the commissariat department in war-time, 'ilo »»•; igrnthm, 
which literally signifies ‘ Petitioner ’, issiilto !>j derived i ro:n the /••':- 
that "it was his special business to bring into the prcKRco of the 
Emperor any one seeking for employment or promotion and tl;>;re t<> 
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state tlic facts connected with' Ills case”. (W. Irvine, Army of the 
Indian Moghuls, SS). 

Dr. Nazim maintains that the >-» 0-1 to which, the other 
minister Hamduni is said to have been appointed, was not the “ control 
of financial affairs”, as Dowson calls it (p. 74, 1. 5 infra), but th'e 
Department of Secret Intelligence, Secret Service or ‘ Political* Police * 
as the French now call it. It was so called, he says, because it employed 
a large staff of spies under inspectors or overseers or Mushrifs. It was 
their business to keep a sharp look-out on the conduct of foreign princes, 
courtiers, ministers and even the Sultan’s own sous and submit confidential 
reports to this department. (31. G. 144-5). Baihaqi himself describes 
the Ghaznavido system of espionage at 101 infra , in connection with the 
arrest and imprisonment of Ariydrtrq, and uses Ol’A* j as 

synonymous expi - essions. (Text. 154, 323). 

11.76, 1. 20. lie repeated the matter making it ten or fifteen times 

tear so to him. 

olj i Jj JU. ISO, 1.5. ‘He related the circumstances, 

exaggerating them in the ratio of ten to fifteen, i. e., fifty per cent/ The 
phrases * *’A • 3 i* 3 jlj J ,* 3 J*i * 3 >«s— ^ oJ • 3 ,Jf^ oJ and similar 
collocations arc idiomatic expressions which have been often incorrectly 
understood by some European writers. Thus ° does not mean, as 
Dowson says, (E. D. YL 351) , ‘ ten times and twenty times ’ but ‘double’, 
i. e., ‘in the ratio or proportion of ten to twenty’. So ojb should 
not be rendered ‘one-tenth or one-eleventh ’ as Mr. Morland and Mr. ,D„e tv- 
hurst do, (Agrarian System of Northern India, 42-3, 227), but 1/10, or ten 
per cent, the difference between 11/10 and 10/10. °A #3 by the same rule, 
signifies as ‘ten is to fifteen,’ (15/10-10/10), i. e. 5/10 or fifty percent 
more. Similarly, e *jb 3 which occurs in the T. J. (5, 11. 1, 2, 3) means 
twenty per cent, (12/10-10/10). • AiV*- 5 is spoken of by Minhaj in the T. N. 
(275, 1. IS) as a customary perquisite or fee exacted by the Chief 
Justiciaries of the Empire from suitors. Raverty has wrongly read 
this phrase as * 3 A 0 J and translated it erroneously as ‘ten per cent or 
fifteen percent’ (Tr. 7S0). °A 03 cannot be the correct lection in this 
passage, as a fee of fifty per cent on the value of suits is unthinkable. 
It is due to Messrs Rogers and Beveridge to say that they have 
understood these expressions correctly in their version of Jahangir’s 
Tiizuk. They have rendered by ‘an increase of 20%’ (1. 10, 

11, 111), ‘-MV 3 by ‘one of fifty per cent’ (lb. 10) and *=-*2 by ‘one 
of one hundred per cent.’ (1. 10, 417). The phrase e *)h > 9i occurs also 
in the Akbarnama. Abul Fazl states that a •Jib 3 * 3 remission of the 
land revenue in the Punjab was sanctioned in 1007 H. 1599 A. C., on 
account of a fall in the prices of agricultural produce. Mr. Beveridge's 
rendering is “ in the proportion of ten to twelve, i.e., ‘ two in ten ’ or 
20%”. (Text, III, 747; Tr. III. 1117.) 03 J J<** 3 is found (Ibid. 
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Text. I, 299) and is rendered as ‘ four or five times ’. (Tr. I, 562). So 
s ^ ° 5n tlie Baburnama is translated by Mrs. Beveridge as 
“ thirty or 40 on 10, i. e., 300 or 400 per cent” (202 and note). 

II. 88, l. 14. Execution of Amir JBasnak. 

Hasnak s real name is given as Hasan bin Mubammad-al-Mikaili by 
Gardezi. (96, 1. 6 f. f.). P. says it was Ahmad Hasan bin Mikail, (1. 38, 1. 
11 f. f.), but ‘CJtbi speaks of him as Abu ‘Ali Hasan bin Bluhammad bin 
Abbas. (Bahor lith. 329; Reynolds’ Tr. 479). Kh wand amir follows ‘Dtbi 
and calls him Abu Ali Husain [ rede Hasan] bin Muhammad. (Das- 
turu-l-Wuzara in E. D, IV, 151). * Hasanak’ is the diminutive or familiar 
form of ' Hasan’. 

II. 88, l, 9 from foot It is some years since Khwaja BuSuhal Zauzani 

passed away, and was placed in the prison for 
the ansioer lohich he gave. 

Ajjl cftjT L' JU x>- J'jjj Jr-s.l j 

r 207, 1. 12. 6\ tj\» j 

If jteji signifies ‘imprisoned ’, the meaning may be that he was imprisoned, 
as a punishment or retribution ( ) for the deeds he had done (lit. 

that which proceeded from him). It was Abu Sahl who had advised Sultan 
Blas‘u d to compel the army and the courtiers to refund the douceurs 
they had received as largesse from his brother, Muhammad, at the time 
of the latter’s accession. Mas'ud incurred great odium in consequence, 
and Abu Sahl fell out of favour. Some time afterwards, he is said to 
have again misled the Sultan by false representations in regard to the 
conduct of the Khwarizm-shah Altuntash and he was deprived of all his 
offices and imprisoned in the fort of Quhanduz in 422 H. (Baihaqi, 
Text, 311, 351, 389, 402). At 508-9 infra, Elliot notes that the stoiy 
told there on the authority of Baihaqi’s Tdrikh-i-Nasiri explains the 
“ unintelligible allusion to Abu Sahl on p. 88 ”. Abu Sahl was subse- 
quently appointed head of the Diioan-i-Risalat, Department of Corre- 
spondence, (in which Baihaqi was Deputy or Under-Secretary), after the 
death of Abu Nasr Mishkan in 431 H. Baihaqi complains of having been 
treated unkindly by him. But the reference is, most probably, not to 
imprisonment or punishment in the earthly life, but to retribution for 
sins in the next. 

II, 92, l. 7. We marched towards M dioar du-n-Nahr and visited it with 
Kadr Khan. 

oU. J job J fij jr Jj | j3 U A*; U, 211, 1. 8. ‘ We marched towards 
Mawarau-n-Nahr and had an interview with Qadr Khan’. Blahmuds 
march' was an invasion and he did not visit Transoxiana in the company 
of Qadr Khan. The interview took place early in A. H. 416. (Baihaqi, 
246, 1. 14). Gardezi has a lengthy chapter on the Mulaqdt or meeting 
between Mahmud and Qadr Khan. (82, 1. 12; see also 'Jl.A. 11, 1. 7, B. 1. 1 
^=Tr. I, 27 and P. I, 31, 1. 1 f. f.) who put the event, not quite accurately 
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into 415 H. Qadr KHan was tKe ruler of TurEestan or Mawarau-n-NaEr 
itself and it is manifestly wrong to speak of Mahmud *' visiting his coun- 
try with him 

II. 92, 1. 14 from foot. Tell the Khwaja to issue such orders as may 

he proper. 

a : l tiyj .i— 1 Ij <*■!>£■. 211, 1. 4 f. f. “ Tell the Khwaja 

tliat all such orders ns are proper will be issued”, (by the Sultan, not by 
the Khwaja). The context shows that no orders were passed by the 
Khwaja. He said he knew nothing of the rights and wrong3 of the matter 
and afterwards did everything ho could to stay the execution of Hasnak. 
II. 93, 7. 6 from foot. Until at length Mahmud obtained the Farman. 

<=-»!: jf I K 213, 1. 4, ?. e., “ until Amir Mahmud received the 

summons or call (from the Almighty which every mortal has to obey ” 
ic., until Mahmud died. Wassaf uses the same phrase* “Bahrain 
Shah had died, having received the order of Grod ” (E. D. III. 37), where 
the meaning is correctly given, but that is because the passage was 
translated by Sir H. Elliot, not by Dowson’s Munshi. 

The phrase occurs very frequently in Baihaqi who repeatedly 
speaks of the event of Mahmud’s death’ in these identical terms. (Text, 
27, 1. 11 ; 95, 1. 2; 234, 1. S ; 236, 1. 9 ; 301, 1. 9). Gardezi also informs us 
that the Prince Mas‘ud was in Guzganan when Sultan Mahmud 
(92, 1. 2 f. f.). 

The idiom or periphrasis is used and also explained in the highly 
rhetorical passage in which Abul Fazl records the death of his brother 
Faizi : " On 21st Mihr, Saturday, 10 Sifar 1004 H., the order came to the 
King of Poets, Shaikh Faizi, my elder brother, and that high-souled and 
enlightened one, on receipt of the Call for the Last Journey, proceeded 
with open brow to the Holy City ( Akbarnama , Tr. Beveridge, III. 
1034; Text, III. 673). B. also uses it in speaking of the death of Mah- 
mud’s father, Subuktigin. (I.' 9=Tr. 1. 15) . 

II, 94, l. 7. The icise Amir sent there the Commander-in-chief of the 
army and Nasr Khalaf . 

• alr-ji lse'1 Ij «_iU. js j j [variants ^ or ^r 4 ] V: j 

213, 1. 12. 

There is no isafat after and the j seems redundant. “ And the 
Amir sent the learned theologian Baniya [or Nabiya or Munabbih] and 
the Commander of the Army, [and] Nasr-i*Khalaf there ”. is 

frequently used as the title of theologians or jurists and this Danishmand 
Baniya (or Nabiya or Munabbih) is mentioned elsewhere also by Baihaqi 
(54, 1. 11), and at 216, 1. 9, he is spoken of as the “ Faqih [lawyer, jurist] 
Baniya” [variants, Munabbih or Nabiya]. Elsewhere, he speaks of the 
Danishmand Hasiri, (51, 1. 13) and he is also styled Faqih Bu Bakr Hasiri. 
(16.52, 1. 13). Shaikh Ladan Danishmand is said to have been the 1 Imam’, 
r Religious Director ’ or ‘ Keeper of the Conscience ’ of Sikandar Lody, 
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( Tarikh-i-Daiidi in E. D.IV. 470; see also Ibid. 53S). Mulla Nir.ara 
Danishmand was one of thie persons burnt along with' Shir Shait at 
Kalanjar. (T. A. 232, 1. 15; B.I. 372 = Tr. 482; F.I. 228, 1.17). The 
Danishmand was, really ■ a- jurisconsult or jurisprudent, a ‘ Counsel 
learned in the Law * of Islam. 

II. S6, l. 9 from foot. An account of this assembly teas given to the 

■ Amir by the governor of the city and the 
laioyers. 

43 •VV>' -c 4 \ (var. V or 'rO Vi s ft* b oM &l j. 216, 1. 9. 
“ And the proceedings of this assembly were reported to the Amir by 
the Commander of the Army [Nasr-i-Khalaf] and the lawyer [or jurist 
“'/’l Baniya (or Munabbih or Nabiya).” Munabbih was the name of one 
of the remote ancestors of Muhammad-i-Qasim. (Alberuni, India, Tr. 
Sachau, 1. 21, 116). Masudi also says that when he visited Multan in 300 
A. H., it was ruled by Abu-DilHat bin Munabbih bin Asad al-Qnraishi 
as Sami. (Sprenger, 385 = Prairies. I. 376 ; E. D. I. 451). Munabbih 
occurs also as the name of the father of a historian named Wahl). {Ibid. 
Prairies, 1. 10 and Sprenger, S. See also Houtsma, E. I. IV. 10S4). The 
‘Amid ‘Abdur-razzaq to whose father Abu Sahl is said to have paid a 
visit on the day before the execution of Hasnak (last line) was ‘Abdu-r- 
razzaq, the son of the Grand VazTr, the great Khwaja, Ahmad ibn Jlasan 
Maimandi. 

II. 99, l. 1. Let the prayers of the Nishapurians be made for me, but 
they were not made. 

3 jjL. 21S, last line. " lie said *[l hope that I 

the prayers of the people of Nislmpur will serve (save, protect or avail) me’, 
but thej T did not avail him (in fact)”. The remark is Baihaqi’s. Ilnsnnk 
had been the 7? ufa-head of the civil administration of Nish.ipur, before 
liis appointment as Prime Minister (Baihaqi, 765, 1. 3 ; M. G. 136 apud 
‘Utbi, Lahoi’e Text, 329-333), and the meaning seems to be that he had 
become very popular there, and earned the prayers and good wishc.; of 
its inhabitants by his just and sympathetic sway. 

II. 100, 1. 13. She [ ITasnak’s mother] then exclaimed, * What a fortune 
was my son’s ? A Icing like Mahmiul gave him this 
world, and one like Masiid the neo:t’. 

An equally biting and pathetic retort is ascribed to the mother of the 
‘Amirlu-l-mnlk Al-Kunduri— the Vnzir of the S?ljuq Sultan Taghril, 
when lie was put to death by 'l.’ugliril’s nephew, Alp A Min. “ Lo, a 
fortunate service hath your service been to me ”, he cried out in bittcruff 
of heart, “for thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, whilst thuo, 
giving me the martyr’s portion, hast given me the other world. So ly 
your service, have I gained this world and that”. (Ihn-al-Athir, ttd> unn--< 
450 H. Ed. Tornberg. X. 11, qnotc.l by Browne, L. II. P. If. !"•*)• •) '■ j’ 
is not likely that cither author borrowed from the oth 'r, the eh. v'r.r.et 
deuce in phraseology between these tu gitoques is not »ov,o«th.. of 
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II. 101, l. 8. These, two generals had two clever, wise arid experienced 
men to conduct their business. 

What the author really says is just the reverse. 

The Bibl. Ind. Test (262, 1. 8) reads a negative which has been 
inadvertently dropped in the translation. What Baihaqi means is that the 
counsellors and managers [ I-iajS’] 0 f these Turki generals were neither 
wise, clever nor esperienced. As he states, a few lines lower down, that 
they were “ servants of little worth and low position ”, and also ‘ despi- 
cable base persons ’, he would be stultifying himself if Dowson’s render- 
ing was correct. The masters themselves were simpletons like other Turks 
and as their counsellors and guides were equally lacking in prudence 
and experience, their affairs went naturally to ruin. 

Ghazi’s name was Asightigin (Baihaqi, 97, 1. 5 ; 286, 10 ; ‘Utbi, 35 ante ; 
Delhi Lith. 281, 1. 8), not Asaftigin as it is written in O.H.I. 28. 

II. 106, l. 5. Furioits dishes were ordered and brought in. 

As statements throwing light on society or manners are very rare in 
Oriental histories, this gastronomic allusion deserves comment. ' 

267, 1. 12. a \ ^-OJ Richardson says that 

<AfV or means ‘ vermicelli or long slices of paste put into broth ’. 

■c-j is spaghetti, a kind of maccaroni. Lit. [China or Cathay 

Thread], apparently resembling vermicelli, is mentioned along with' other 
sweets and delicacies in Abu-l-Fazl’s account of Humayun’s entertainment 
in Persia (A. N. Text, I. 208) and Mr. Beveridge quotes a description 
of it from the great lexicon of Vullers. It is there said to be made of rice 
flour and in appearance like thin silk thread, and flavoured with almonds, 
pistachios or rosewater. (A. N. Tr. 1. 423 note). These ‘ Threads 

from Cathay ’ are also known as 

II. 112, l. 5. Who still survives and lives at the Kandi inn. 

The word translated here as ‘ inn ’ is H K which was used at this time, 
not in the sense of an ‘ inn * or a 1 hostel,’ but for a “ frontier place exposed 
to the invasions of those who have not embraced Islam. In order to 
form, in such places, an armed population for the defence of the Moslem 
territory, some worldly advantages, all possible privileges in heaven and 
the title of H j* were attached to a resident in them.” (Sprenger. Tr. 
Mas’udi, 241 note). These Eibat.s or “ fortified barracks constructed 
on the frontiers of the Empire ” as Dozy describes them (B. I. Tr. 44 
note), afterwards came to be used also as stations for the post, where the 
horses were changed and later still, became inns and hostelries. See also 
the article on * Ribat ’ in Houtsma, E. I. III. 1150-3, where it is said 
that life in the ‘Ribat’ was spent in devotional and religious exercises, 
but also in doing military duty and beeping guard. The Ribat, was both 
a monastery and a fortified picquet. 

Alberuni gives the latitude of Kandi, or the ‘ Guard Station of the 
Prince ’ ( .c*I Hj ) as 33 0 -55', that of Kabul being 33°-47 / , of Ghazni 33°- 
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35', and of Dunpur (near Jalalabad) 33°-46' N. (S. Tr. I. 317). Elsewhere, 
he mentions a place called Kiri and states that it lies opposite to the 
country of Swat. Sachau {Ibid. II. 182, 397) thinks that Kiri is a mis- 
spelling of Kandi t£ which he suggests may be Gandamak. (Test. 
Introd. p. xii-iii). But in the Bibl. Ind. Text of Baihaqi tSj occurs at pp 
546, 1. 3 f, f,, 829, 1. 2 and 867,1. 13. is mentioned only in thispassage.* 
(Text. 274, 1. 11). On p. 829 (— E. D, II. 150), Baihaqi mentions, * Wai- 
hind, Marminara, Barshor and Kiri’ in juxtaposition. This would 
indicate that Kiri was somewhere near Peshawar and Waihind, whereas 
Kandi was situated to the north of Kabul, as it was eight minutes of 
latitude more to the north. 

I venture to suggest that Kiri, which is explicitly said by Baihaqi to 
have been in Hindustan (546, 1. 3 f. f .), and appears to have been near 
Margala, may be Shahbaz-Glri or Kapur- da-Giri, which lies about 40 miles 
north-east of Peshawar. Shahbaz-Glri is a place of great antiquity 
and* one of the seven recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka has 
been found there. (V. Smith, E. H. 1. 156 note). It was “ on the ancient 
circuitous route to India from the Kabul valley which lay through Pesha- 
war, Charsadda, HotiMardan, and Shahbazgiri to Waihind.” ( lb . 55 note). 
Kapur-da-Giri, means * Infidels' Mount ’or * Glri of the Infidels,’ and must 
have been a place of note in ancient times, It is only one mile distant 
from Shahbaz-Glri and the two places are practically identical. 

II. 114, Z. 11 from foot. When the bridge was so destroyed that no one 

could pass over it, that holy personage {Amir 
Mas'ud ) constructed the present bridge of one 
arch of such excellence and beauty. 

4b J*. Or* ^ Ljt &\ o&jjk *■** # V Jrv* 

csl»3 i Jj* 316, 1. 11, "When it was destroyed by the flood, that 
pious man ‘Abuya, the merchant, erected the fine and beautiful Bridge of 
One Arch [which is now extant] ”. It is clear from the context that the 
rebuilder was not Sultan Mas'ud, but a godly or devout and philanthro- 
pic merchant. Mas'ud, whose outrageous carousals and drunken orgies 
are described with ill-concealed disgust by Baihaqi, was not and is not 
likely to have been belauded by that author as ' a holy personage ’ ( U A)- 
It would appear from the words, ‘no one could pass over it ’ in the trans- 
lation, that the name of the merchant, was wrongly deciphered and 
written as <o s? by the copyist and misunderstood in consequence. This 
el j/ 1 Bridge of One Arch ’ in Ghazni is mentioned by Minhaj at 
289, 292 infra. 

II. 118, l. 5 from foot. First came the golden girdle which teas of the 

value of me thousand kanis and with it * * 
cap * * prepared at the expense of the same sum • 

3 y j* p* J&b. j 0 ^ i d26, 1 . Si. i. 

The word is clearly printed as gani in the text, and the real meaning 
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is that it was worth’ one thousand dirhams or misqals of gold or silver, 
cjb jlj* is the collective plural of jl j* ' thousand \ A similar phrase 
jj occurs elsewhere in Baihaqi (Text, 182, 1. 7 f. f.) and is 
more correctly rendered as “ a girdle worth’ (not * with * as in the print), 
seven hundred pieces of gold ” at p. 73 supra. 

We again hear of a girdle worth 500 Misqals 

(Text, 24, 1. 3 f. f. ), of aj^^.^and a i^jlj\^in connection with 
a presentation of Khil'ats (Text, 417, 1. 13 and 462, last line). Neither 
of these passages is translated by Dowson, but in another, Dowson himself 
says tliat when Kliwaja Hasan Maimandi was appointed Prime Minister; 
he received a rich Khil‘at, a long chain and a girdle of one thousand 
Misqals (p. 69 supra ; Kamar-i-hazar Misqal in Text, 177, 1. 15). 

1 One thousand KdnTs ’ has no meaning, as Kani is not a monetary 
or ponderary unit in Persian and the real meaning in all these passages 
is the same— a girdle weighing or worth so many hundred or a thousand 
dirhams or Misqals. The question is discussed more fully in my article 
in Num. Suppl. No. XLII to the J.A.S.B. Vol. XXV, 1929, pp. 46-54. 

II. 124, l. 3 from foot. He crossed the river Ganges and unexpectedly 

arrived at a city which is called Benares and 
i chick belonged to the territory of Gang. 

3 31 ^. 3 ^ 1/ I ^ iSjt *" «/. t" M1 a— ._>l j| 

497, 1. 9 f. f. 

The ‘ territory of Gang ’ must mean here 1 the Kingdom of Gangeya * 
(Chedi), who was at this time at the height of his power. Alberuni also 
mentions him and states that Dahala, the capital of which was Tiauri, i. e. 
Tevar near Jabalpur, was, at the time he wrote the Indica (1030 A. C.), 
ruled by Gangeya. (S. I. 202=E. D. I. 6S) . We know also from inscrip- 
tions that Gangeya was ruling in 1038 A. C. (E. H. 1. 362, 369 ; Duff, 118). 

I have Bhown elsewhere that this Gangeya is the ‘ Kabkana ’, 
[■cfitT] who sent the extraordinary presents to Mahmud which are men- 
tioned by Ibnu-l-Athir (Ed. Tornberg. IX, 234), Qazvxni, Firishta and 
others. 

II. 124, last line. Wrote these letters from Indar-dar-bandi. 

D.owson notes that Elliot’s Mss. read ‘ Indar-bedi’ and that form is 
certainly less incorrect. Alberuni speaks of the Duab as ‘Indra-vedi’. 
(S. 1. 211 and note at II, 321). ‘ Antarvedi’ is the old Hindu name of the 
Lower Duab from about Etawah to Allahabad and it is sometimes loosely 
used for the whole Duab also. The name is said -to be derived from the 
Sansk. Antar, within and vedi, altar, hearth or earthen platform in the 
courtyard of a house. (Elliot, Races. II. 10). But others say it means 
* between the waters ’. (I. G. XI. 364). 

II. 125, l. 2 and Footnote. Here occurs the lacuna mentioned in the 

Bibliographical Notice at p. 54. 

Dowson, following Morley, states that " about a page and a half .of 

21 
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fco also 549. G17). The death of Abul Hnsan-i-Traqi the Dabir, on 
0th Sh'nhin 429 II, is also recorded. (7/iitf, 072, 1. 6). 

II. 127, l. 9 from foot. This Tilnl: icon the s on of a barber. 

o'. 1, 603, 1. f>. This is what is said in the Bibl. Ind. 
Text, but l>\ (I. 4*2, 1. 10) calls him * "Pitlak the son of Husain ’, while the 
T.A. (12. 1. 13) prefers * Total: the son of * Husain ’, and still another per- 
version ‘ Jaisen ’ i< found in one of Elliot’s manuscripts. (GO supra). 
Baihnqi docs not Rive the nnme of IT: laic’s father at all, but (Jardezi 
states that lie was the son of * .lahlan * (Z. A. 102, 1. G.). This 

would indicate that ‘ Husain ’ and ‘ Jnisen ’ arc both mistranscriptions 
of ‘ dahlnn’. Malhana* or Mahlansi ’ is an old name found in dynastic lists 
and inscriptions. (DtifT. C. I. 192, 297 ; I. A. XVIII. 213-4). 

11.134,1.11. The Amir arrived at Herat on Thursday, the middle 
of y.bl-hijja. 

The month is given but the year is not specified in Dowson’s transla- 
tion. It was 125 II. (60S, 1. 4). The next event mentioned — the appoint- 
ment of Prince Maudud as (Sovernor of Hindustan on Saturday 6th Zi-1- 
q‘ad — is also recorded without any mention of the year. It was 427 II. 
(G22, 1. 4). 

loth Zi-l-hijjn 425 H. was Thursday, 31st October 1034 A. CJ. 
0th Zi-hq'nd 427 II. was Tuesday, 31st August 1036. But 3rd gi-I-q'ud 
427 II. was Saturday, 28th August 103G. The printed text has fj- * third 
of ZM-q'ad, ’ not sixth, as in Dowson. 

II. 134, l. 9 from foot. And (fad Salman to be accountant and 

treasurer. 

This S'ad-i-Salmin was most probably the father of the poet 
Mas'utl-i-S'ad-i-S’ahnan. Mas'ud says in a Qapida written in the reign 
of Ibrahim Uhaznavi that his father had been in the service of the 
dynasty for sixty years. (E. D. IV. 521). Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 II. 
The statement is repeated in another of this poet’s or ‘ Prison- 
rhymes’, where the father is said to have done service for fifty years and 
to have been rewarded with large estates, which after descending by 
inheritance to Mas'ud, had hecu taken away from him on account of the 
intrigues of his adversaries. {Ib. 52G). 

II. 135, 1. 14. On another day of the ' Id . 

' Another day of the ‘Id,’ is hardly intelligible. -V* JiJ (660, 1. 9) 
means 4 On the day after the 'Id,’ i.c., after tho ‘Id-i-Qurban, 10th £i-l- 
hijja 428 H. The event next recorded, tho investiture of the Coinmuu-’ 
der-in-chiof, *Ali Diya, with a robe of honour, is referred to Thursday, 
the middle, i.c. 15tli of £i-l-hijja. As the 'Id or 10th had fallen on a 
Saturday (Text 659, last line), 15tli, Thursday is serially correct. The 17th 
is stated to have been a Saturday. . (138 infra). 

II. 136, 1. 1. Tits, ICohistan Ilirat, Ghurjistdn...-..are well garrisoned. 

oL-t 5 jn Text, 661, 1. 1, Quhistau is the specific name of a hilly. 



oa ir. 137,1. 9 . 

aistrict Which' lay north-west of the Zarah lake and on the border of the 
Great Desert. Its chief towns were Tun and Qaln. Tun was one of the 
strongholds of the Assassins. Qain was the central town of Qnhistan. 
Tun (Lat. 34 N., Long. 68° E.) lay about fifty miles westward of Qaln 
(Lat. 33° N., Long. 59° E.). (Browne, L. H. P. II, 458). Birjand has 
now taken the place of Qain as the chief town of Quhistan. They are all 
shown in the Map appended to Holdich’s Gates of India. 

Gharjistan lay north of Ghor and to the east of BadghTs, at the 
head of the Upper Murgliab. (Le Strange, L. E. 0. 415; Houtsma, E.I. 
II. 141). It should not be confused with Gurjistan or Georgia, as it has 
been in the Index to Raverty’s Translation of the T. N. and elsewhere. 

II. 137, l. 8. After the Sultan has subdued Re, Khurasan and the 
Jdbbal (Hills). 

Jibal (not Jabbal) does not mean here 1 hills ’ in general, but is the 
specific or proper name of a district which corresponds roughly with 
the Media Atropatene of the old Greek and Roman geographers or 
the ‘Iraq-i-'Ajam of the Arabs. It was called * Pahlev 1 or * the Hilly ’ 
region in Sassauian times. * Jibal \ lit. ' mountains \-is the Arabic render- 
ing or substitute of ‘ Pahlevi \ The boundaries of the province were rather 
ill-defined. "Sometimes Azarbaijan and the Caspian provinces were 
considered to form part of it, sometimes, they, as well asRai and Isfahan, 
were considered as being outside of it ”. (Houtum-Schindler, Eastern 
Persian Iraq, p. 5). Elsewhere, the Jibal is described as “the mountainous 
district from Isfahan to Zanjan, Qazvan, Hamadan, Dinawar and Kir- 
misin IJasan-i-Sabah was indebted for his sobriquet of Shaikhu-l-Jibal 
— ‘ Old Man of the Mountains * — to this district. (Mn. Tr. III. 396 note). 

The * son of Kaku' (1. 8) was ‘Alau-d-daula J'afar bin Kakuya. 'Kakfi- 
ya J signifies in Turki ' maternal uncle* and this Prince was so called 
because he was the maternal uncle of Majdu-d-daula Dilami. (Khwan- 
damir, H, S. in E. D. IV, 195). 

II. 137, l. 9. The chief of the Ghazis, the army of Lahore might 

undertake the business. 

* Chief of the Ghazis * was the official designation at this time of 
'Abdulla Qaratigln, who is mentioned under his proper name at 119 
supra. (Text, 802, 1. 3). The warriors (Ghazis) who are said at 123 supra 
to have sided with Ahmad Nialtigln in his struggle with Qazi Shiraz 
were under the command of this ‘Abdulla Qaratigin. (Text, 497, 1. V- 
Qaratigm had been one of the favourite Hajibs of Sultan Mahmud 
Gbaznavi. (M. G. 139 note). These Ghazis were men who had volunteered 
for service in India. Mr. Gibb points out that “though the old feeling 
for Jihad had cooled down by this time, the inducement of paradise 
held out as the reward oi the martyr was still strong enough to maintain 
a steady movement of volunteers to the theatres of war against infidels. 
These volunteers lived on the frontier in forts or fortified lines calJed 
‘ Ribat ’ which means literally ‘Pickets* and were known as Ghazis or 
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Mur obits, “ Mounted Frontiersmen ”. (Ib'n Batuta. Introd. 33. See also 
Houtsma, E.I. III. 1150-3). The Sdldr-i-Qhazidn was their Commander- 
in-chief. “ Twenty thousand volunteers from Mawarau-n-nahr, who were 
anxious to be employed in some holy expedition ” had taken service under 
Mahmud when lie invaded Qanauj. (‘Utbi, 41 ante; see also 31, 49 ibid.). 
There is another reference to them in Ibnu-l-Athir’s account of the 
Somanath expedition also, where the invading force is stated to have 
consisted of “ 30000 horse, besides volunteers”. (469 infra). 

II. 139, l. 9. He appointed Khiodja Bu Nasr Noki, my preceptor, to 
be in attendance on him [Amir S' aid, the son of Sultan 
Mas 1 ted], 

\j (5 y y 664, 1. 9. 
He [the Sultan] appointed Kliwaja Bu Nasr Noki, as the preceptor [of 
his young son Amir S'aid, who was left in Ghazni, as the representative 
of his father while Mas'ud was away on the expedition against Hansi], 
Noki was never the ^L.| preceptor or superior of Baihaqi. is here 
used in the sense of ' guide, director, manager, virtual administrator \ 
Abu Nasr Mushkan was Baihaqi’s Ustad and Head of the Correspon- 
dence Department upto his death in Safar 431 H. (Text, 748-749), when 
Abu Sahl Zauzani succeeded him. (Ibid. 753, 1. 16). Abu Nasr Noki was 
employed in the same department, and Baihaqi was, in fact, the senior 
officer. (Ibid. 332, 1. 1). 

II. 139, l. 8 from foot. He encamped on the banks of that river 

[Jailam] near Dindrkotah. 

This camping ground has not been identified, probably because the ' re’ 
and ‘ kaf ’ have been transposed by the scribe. The place meant is, most 
probably, Dhangrot or Dangrot on the Jehlum, still a well-known place 
of mahseer fishing on that river. It is now in Jehlum district and is 
mentioned in the I. G. (XIV. 151). It is also called Tangrote and is close 
to Dina, a railway station eleven miles north of Jhelum town. Dina is 
in Lat. 32°-40 / N.; Long. 73°-50' E. Constable, 24 E c. This Dhingrot or 
Dingrot should not be confused withDinkot or Dhankot (Lat.32°-58'N. ; 
Long. 71°-40' E.) which is mentioned sometimes in the Mughal Chronicles. 
Dlnkot was situated on the Indus, about seven miles above Kalabagh. It 
has been now washed away by that fickle river. (Wood, Journey 76). 

II. 140, l. 6 from foot He came through the pass of SaJcawand, tohere 

so much snoio had fallen that it was beyond 
calculation. 

Le Strange says Sagawand was one of the three chief towns of the 
district of Bamiyan. (L. E. C. 418). Babur describes it as one of the 
villages of Luhugar [modern Lohgar] which' was one of the tumans (sub- 
divisions) of the Kabul district proper, and locates it near Charkh. 
(B.N. Tr. 217). Dowson (578 infra ) places it at or near Jalalabad and 
speaks, on the authority of Idrisi, of its warm climate, in which snow 
did not fall ! It is obvious that this last remark is inapplicable to the 
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jlace under notice. The fact is that this SukWand was not near Jkial- 
abadatall.but lay about 50 miles south of Kabul, and about 35 miles 
north-east of Ghazni. The Sagawand Pass lay' along the direct route 
from Ghazni to India, (by way of Iriyab, Kurram, Shanfizan.and 
Naghar), which wasfollowed by Mahmud Ghaznavi as well as Shihabu-d- 
dm Ghori and other early Musalman invaders of India. (Raverty, N, A . 
72-4). The Saja-van Pass is shown in Constable 24 C a. 
n. 141, l. 7. The commanders and officers of the garrison of the five 
... forts also returned to Ghazni. 

The B. I. text says nothing specific about the number of the forts. 
a.A4l jl 3 j c>l J 665, 1. 2f. f. 

And the families and the honoured ones and the other great 
persons (who had retired for a time) to the forts came back.” means 
* retiring ’ and fcr may mean “ fortresses to which people could 
retire”. But Richardson says that [sipanj] also means ‘ a place to 
which one retires to take rest for a few days? Elliot’s Ms. appears to 


have read & [ pan # instead of [sipanj], but there is no specific 
reference to ' five ’ forts anywhere in the preceding context. It would 
appear that when Mas*ud marched to India, the palace establishments, 
the women, the servants, etc. who did not accompany the Saltan were 
sent away to rusticate during his absence in certain fortresses, which, 
from their natural position or capability for defence, were regarded as 
secure places of refnge in critical times. 

II. 141, l . 14. On Tuesday , the 3rd of Jumada-l-aiowal, the Amir cele- 
brated the festival of New Year’s Bay. 

There must be some error here, as we have just been told that Masud 
returned to Ghazni on Sunday, the 3rd of Juraadiu-l-awwal (140, 1. 7 
f. f.) and stayed for one week at the old palace of Mahmud. (141, 1. 4). 
According to the B. I. text, the festivities connected with the Nauruz 
commenced, not on Tuesday, the 3rd, but when four days remained of 
Jumada-l-awwal, jlft- (666, 1. 4). Calcu- 

lation proves that this day, i.e. the 26tli Jumadi I, was Tuesday, 6th 
March 1038. This reckoning is also serially correct, as if the 3rd was a 
Sunday, the 26th must have been a Tuesday. ■ 

II. 143, 1.7. The author out of employ. 

. There is nothing corresponding to this caption in the printed text and 
its interpolation here is uncalled for and misleading. Baihaqi does not 
speak here of himself at all. The person who is here said to have been 
thrown out of employ and ordered to remain as a sort of prisoner in his 
own house was hot-Baiha’qi, but Kh waja'AbulPath Mas‘ud, the son-in-law 
of the Sultan’s Vazir, Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-Samad. This manhad been appointed 
‘ Kad-Khuda’ of'the Prince Maudud; through the influence of histfather- 
in-law, as is related only a few lines lower down. - .He appears subse- 
quently 'to have fallen out of favour and what Baihaqi says- is tha * 
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Mosii'd teas, at the time ichen he tcrote this paragraph in 451 H., * out of 
employ ’ and kept as a prisoner in his own house by the command of Sultan 
Ibrahim. Baihaqi then moralises in his platitudinous way upon the 
vicissitudes of earthly things and the changes brought about by the 
whirligig of time in men’s conditions. Baihaqi also explains the causes 
of the man’s downfall in subsequent times. He observes that this Khwaja 
Mas'nd was a handsome and elegant youth of good family, but he was 
totally inexperienced in practical affairs and the ways of the world. 
He had been brought straight from his domestic circle and his school to 
the foot of the throne without any training and so " had afterwards 
to see what he saw and bear what he bore.” (Text. 822, 1.13 ; 823, 1. 9). 

Baihaqi does appear to have been dismissed from office in the latter 
part of the reign of ‘Abdu-r-I?aslud and was out of employ also in the 
fifty-seven days’ usurpation of Tngliril. lie appears to have been rein- 
stated after the accession of Farrukhzad, but again sent into compulsory 
retirement towards the end of his reign. He does not appear to have 
been " out of employ ” at any time during Mas'ud’s reign, (see Text, 764), 
though he is said to have been sent to prison, for some misdemeanour 
by a Q.izi, in that of Maudud. (Barthold, Art. in Houtsma, E. 1. 1. 593). 
II. 144, 1. 5 from foot. A sumptuous feast teas prepared and messes 

of potage icere placed round. 

This is another allusion to good living and gastronomy. The word 
used is (824, 1. 12). It occurs again on S25, 1. 2, and is translated by 
Dowson as ‘dinner’ at 145 infra. But ' Harlsa ’ really signifies a sort of 
ragout, a delectable viand like potpourri and not ‘ dinner’. Abul Fazl gives 
the recipe for making it thus: “ Take ten seers of meat, 5 seers of crushed 
wheat, 2 seers of ghee, 4 seer salt and 2 dams weight of cinnamon’’. '{Am, 
Tr. I. 60). Stcinga~s says ‘ Harisa ’ is made by boiling bruised wheat to 
a consistency and adding to it meat, butter, cinnamon and other aromatic 
herbs. 1 Harisa ’ is mentioned by Firdausi as a rich dish placed before 
Bahram Gor when he found shelter .in a dihJcan’s house after losing his 
way in the chase. (Turner Macan’s Ed. of the Shahnama, III. 1614, 

I. 19). Budauni tells us that Shah Fath-ullah Shirazi died, because he 
“ treated himself by eating Harisa, when he had a burning fever and 
however much the Hakim ‘Ali forbade it, he would not be prevented”. 
(Text, H, 369, Tr. 3S1). 

II. 147, 7. 17. He sent me a sealed answer by the hands of the Sih- 

Tcadar or seal-bearer. 

jlaCl* y iS)- yUr 3. 826, 1. 3 f. f. The word is 
1 Askudar ’ and it is used by Baihaqi at 363, 1, 4, 392, T. 7, 424, 1. 6, 451, 1. 9, 
494, 1. 7, and 69’4, 1. 9, either for a courier or for his post-bag. Sprenger 
states that “in the post-office every letter or parcel put to 

post or come by post was entered in a list, which was called 
in Arabic, that .is to say, tSri* ^ 3*. In this list, the number of letters 
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and parcels was named and tHe address of every one of them specified.” 
(Tr. Masndi, 331 note). The derivation from & jl is only one 
of the many etymological enormities of the Arab lexicographers and is 
absolutely worthless. In the very same note, Sprenger tells ns that tho 
postal station where the mules and the horses were changed was also 
termed and Richardson says signifies ‘ courier.’ 

II. 147, l. 9 from foot. During the night , Avar Muhammad was 

brought from the fort of Naghar. 

Dowson notes that “ Elliot read the name as ‘Naghz,’ which must be 
wrong, as the author probably "means the fort of Nagarkot”. But the 
context shows that Elliot was right. This Naghar (or Naghz) was not so 
very far from Ghazni itself. Gardezi, in the counter-part passage, calls 
the fort ‘ Barghand ’ and states that the Prince Yazdyar, who is here 
said to have brought Muhammad, had been sent shortly before on a 
punitive expedition to the [Foot-hills or} ‘Kofi payeh-i-Ghazni,’ as tho 
Afghans in that region had been again refractory and truculent. (Z. A. 
109, 1. 3 ; B. I. 29, Tr. 44). I venture to suggest that this is the Naghar or 
Naghz which is mentioned in the Zafarndma of Yazdi (E. D. III. 522) and 
the Matlau-s-S'adain of ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq. (Ib. IV. 93). It was near Iryab, 
and situated in close proximity to, if it was not identical with, what is 
now called Baghzan or Bazghan. Gardezi ’s appears to be only 
another form of or Bazghan ** is the chief place in Iryab ” 
and lies thirty-five Kuroh or about seventy miles south-east of Kabul. 
(Raverty, N. A. 68). Bayazid Biyat also speaks of Gardez (65 miles 
south-east of Kabul,) Naghz and Bangash in jnxta-position. (Memoirs, 
Tr. J. A. S. B. (1898), LXVII, 299). Naghar or Baghzan is now in tho 
Kurram Political Agency. 

II. 149, Z. 18. They ashed Hurra Khutali , the mother of the Sultan, to 
interfere in the matter. 

^ oUal- S jJlj J:£ *y jl. 82S, 1. 13. The 

Bjbl. Ind. text also reads the sentence thus, but there must be some error 
and a 3 or copulative conjunction must have been inadvertently dropped 
out by the copyist. Baihaqi repeatedly states that Hurra-i-Khutali was 
the aunt <•* of Sultan Mas'ud and not his mother . (Text, 12, 1. 9; 18, 1. 8; 
136, 1. 5). On p. 18, 1. S, Baihaqi explicitly speaks of tho Saltan’s 
mother and Hurra-i-Khutali as two different persons. .*• I : 

js. »y. At p. 80,1. 10, he mentions them again 3 iJlj 

j-j. • y j f y, ‘The mother of Sultan Mas'ud and other ladies of 
the harem and Hurra-i-Khutali.’ The mother of the Sultan is frequently 
mentioned by him as Sayyida. (Text, 3, 1. 4 f. f. ; 5, 1. 16; 125, 1. 10). 

II. 149, l. 20. But she replied that any one icho wished to fall into the 
hands of the enemy might remain at Ghaznin. 

It was not the lady or ladies who gave the reply. It was the Saltan 
who rejected the request and used these angry words in doing to. 
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S2S, 1. 14. “ They spoke [to tlie Sultan] and hoard in reply that whoso- 
ever wished to fall into the hands of the enemy should stay in Ghaznin”. 
II. 149, last line. I have determined to go to Hindustan and pass the 
winter in Waihind and Mar minor a, and Barshitr 
{Peshawar) and Kiri. 

Waihind, Ohind or Huud, as it is now called, lay about fifteen miles 
north of Atak. Marminiira has not been identified and the name of the 
place is probably spelt wrongly. It may bo the j 4 The Ford ’ 
[of the village] of 4 Mahanara’, which is mentioned by Alberuni. “ Swelled 
by these affluents ”, lie writes, “ the river Ghorvand, [i. e. the Kabul river] 
is a great river opposite the town of Purshavar, being there called the 
Ford, from a ford near the village of Mahanara, on the eastern bank of 

the river ”, and it falls into the river Sindh below the capital of Alqan- 

dahar [Gdndlmra], i.e. “ Vaihind (Sachau’s Tr. I 259). It is not un- 
likely that this i'-* is a copyist’s error or local corruption for x* 4 . There is 
still a place called * Prata’h Minara’, signifying in Pushtu, 'the Fallen 
Minara’ [or Tower], in this neighbourhood and Bayazid Biyat states that 
Humayun crossed the Indus somewhere near it in 950 A. H. = 1551 A. C. 
(Raverty, N. A. 93 ; J. A. S. B. 1S93, p. 305). Elsewhere also, Raverty says 
that Prata’h Minara lies “on the west bank of the Indus, above Atak.” 
(T. N. Tr. 7S, 1043 notes). Peshawar is 43 miles W. of Atak (Attock). 

Kiri or Giri is probably, Shahbaz-Giri, or Kapur-da-Giri, * Giri 
of the Kafirs ’, 40 m.los north-east of Peshawar (Vincent Smith, Asoka, 
note) and 20 miles north-west of Waihind. (Beal. Buddhist Records, 

I. 114 note). Peshawar is 22 miles N. W. of Waihind. See my notes on 

II. 112, 1. 5 ante and 273, 1. S post. 

II. 154, 1. 6. And of my being appointed to the government of 
Khwarizm and of my losing it and going to Be and of 
Altiintash. All this 1 will mention, 
j U i j| £>l 3 3 j j, jA 1 * 31 j 

tjA’. (Sj <Sy cfb ). 833, 1. 3. As Baihaqi is not known to have been 
appointed governor of Khwarizm at any time, he could not have lost the 
governorship and he was certainly not responsible for the loss of that 
kingdom. What the sentence means is, “ I will relate fully how the . 
kingdom went out of our [i.e., Sultan Mas'ud’s) hands and speak of 
Khwarizm and Altiintash and how that province [Khwarizm] passed out 
of our [Sultan Mas'ud’s] grasp and of our [Sultan Mas'ud’s] march 
towards Re.” 

This tenth volume of Baibiaqi’s work is entirely devoted to the 
affairs of Khwarizm and contains a detailed account of its history from 
the days of Abu-l-‘ Abbas Mamun to the year 432 H. 

Kliwandamir informs us that in 426 H., Mas'ud marched with a great 
army to Jurjan and Tabarist&n, because his governor in ‘Iraq had im- 

22 



AWFI II. 160,1. 17. 

? eIp , .^ om gainst *• Seljuqs. The inhabitants of Qam an 3 
Sawa aiso had rebelled and Abn Sahl Hamduni, his Governor of Bai, 
ad been driven out by Alau-d-daula bin Kakuya. (E.D. IV, 196-7* see 

Z f , ? 9 ‘ 100 ^ Mas<ii(3 had t0 march again to Rai'in H. 430, 
as tbe Sel 3 uqs had besieged that town. Baihaqi himself refers to the 
event at IS 7, 141-2, ante. 

II. 155, l 8. The author was Maulana Nuru-d-dm Muhammad Vfi. 

JDr. Nizamu-d-din has pointed out that ‘Awfi’s real laqah was 
Sadidu-d-din and not Nuru-d-dln, as Elliot and other writers have given 
it on the authority of Hamdulla Mustaufi. Very few of the facts of 
‘Awfi’s life-history have been ascertained with' precision. All that can 
be said is that he was bom between 1171 and 1176 A.C. in Bukhara 
and died about A.G. 12 3 2-3. Besides composing the Jaicami'a and the 
Lubabu-l-Albab, he made in 620 H. a translation of Tanukhi’s Faraj 
b'ada-sh-shidda, which takes priority over the better known version of 
Dihistani. The latter was made about 650 H. and, before its discovery, 
was supposed to be the earliest. (J.H. 14-19), 

II. 159, l. 20. So he [Bahrain Gaur] placed his army and country in 
charge of his brother Zasi. 

is an error for Narsi CNarses). (Rogers, Tr. Shahnama. 
414, 415; Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 296, 298). 

Ii. 160, 1. 17. ‘ I am that ferocious lion; I am that huge elephant ; 

My nameis Bahram Gur, and my patronymic Biijabala’. 
The original words are: 

r* 3 j/'fijf. of r 4 6* p** ) As id r 1 * 


This story, as well as the distich, is held by modern scholars to be 
spurious, though it is sponsored by Th'alibi ( Ghurar , Ed. and Tr, 
Zotenberg, 556-7), who quotes it on the older, if not more respectable 
authority of Khurdadbih. Browne says that this tale of Bahram Goris 
only “one of many apocryphal legends relating to the origin of Persian 
poetry, which the authors of the Tazkirdhs delight to tell. Daulatshah 
relates still another anecdote ascribing the invention of the Persian 
couplet to the joint efforts of Bahram Gor and his mistress Dilaram. 
(TazTcira, Ed. Browne, 28-29). According to others, the first Bait in the 

language was inscribed on the Palace of SlurTn, or was the graceful 

utterance of a young son of Y‘aqub ibn Lais ...... or composed by Abbas 

of Merv in praise of tbe Khalif Mamun All these talcs are unworthy 

of serious attention and entitled to little or no credence”. (L.H.P.I.12-14). 
See also Berthels in Houtsma. (E.I. III. 1058-9). _ 

Perhaps tbe most curious and arresting thing in the couplet is the 
word * Bujabala,’ which Bahram says was his patronymic. ‘ Bujabala or 
« Aba Jabala’ may mean in Arabic, ‘ Father of the Mountain, m 
‘Bujabala’ also hears a close phonetic resemblance to the Sanskn 
Bhujabala , ‘strong-armed’— a name or epithet actually borne by more 
than fine Hindu king. (Duff, C. I. 155, 160). 
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II. 161, 7. 8 from foot. The Solis of Persia. 

‘ Soli * is a miswriting of * Lull ’ or ‘ Luri,’ wliieli is generally 
derived from Luristan, the district from which the Persian gypsies are 
believed to have originally come and spread over other parts of Asia. 
Th'alibi speaks of them as 1 Luriy-yim ’. (Ghurar, 564-9). The inter- 
change of 4 r ’ and ‘ 1 ’ is very common. Luristan is in Lat. 34° N., Long. 
47° E. Dames says that the Loris or Lolis of Persia are really the same 
as the Doms or Mirasis, the hereditary minstrels of Indian villages. (The 
Baloch Race, 17) 

II. 162, l. 2 from foot. Muhammad l Ufi , the compiler of this tcork 

had once been in Kanibayat {Cambay). 

Dr. N5zamu-d-din’s comments on this incidental personal reference 
are more imaginative than historical. “Soon after this”, we read, “he [*Awfi] 
was scut as the Chief Judge at the behest of Qabacha to the recently 
acquired country of Gujarat or Nalirwala, as it vyas then called ”, (J.H. 
Inlrod. 14). And again, " Wo gather that he [‘Awfi] was the judge of 
that place (Ivambayat) in tho province of Nalirwala, then a depen- 

dency of Malik Nasiru-d-din Qabacha ”. {Ibid, 8). Now, it is common 
knowledge that Nalirwala or Gujarat was an absolutely independent 
Hindu kingdom upto 129S A.C. and that it came really under Muham- 
madan sway only in that year. If Qabacha ever invaded any part of the 
country, it was only a lightning raid like Mahmud’s in 1026 or Aibak’s in 
1199 A.C. This learned writer seems to me to have completely misunder- 
stood tlie real position of ‘Awfi and the nature of his duties. Igtakhri 
and Ibn Hauqal tell us that “ from Kambaya to Saimur is the land of 
the Balhara and in it there arc several Indian kings. It is a land of 
infidels, but there are Musalmaus in its cities and none but Musalmans 
rule over them on the part of the Balhara . There are Jam'a Masjids in 
them.” (E.D.I. 27, 34. See also Idrisi, lb. SS). Elliot, commenting upon 
this, states : “ The Musalmans in these parts were treated with great 
consideration by the native princes. They were governed by men of their 
own faith, as the traveller (Ibn Hauqal) informs us, teas also the case 
icith Musalmans in other infidel dominions, as among the Khazars on the 
Volga, the Alans of the Caucasus and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central 
Africa. They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no 
one could give testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith”. {Ibid. 457), ‘Awfi was sent as Chief Judge only to decide * 
cases among the Musalmans who had resorted for commerce and trade 
to the country, which was still hold firmly in the grasp of its Hindu 
kings. His functions were like those of Consuls in our own times. 
The author of the Kitabu-l- Ajdib al Hind informs that the Hindus 
punished theft in a Hindu with death, or a heavy fine or with confis- 
cation of property. But “ if the thief is a Musalman, he is judged by the 
Behermen of the Musalmans, who pronounces sentence according to 
the laws of Islam. The Behermen takes the place of the Qadi in a 
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Musalman country. He can only be chosen from those who have made 
a profession of Islam." (Book of the Marvels of India, Eng. Tr. 140. See 
also Ibid, 120-1). “ In every one of the cities of China”, writes Ibn 
Batina also, “ there is always a Shaikh-al-Islam, to whom all matters 
concerning the Muslims arc referred, i.e. who aets as ah intermediary 
between the government and the Muslim community, and a Qadi to 
decide legal eases between them (Gribb, 290). 

II, 1G3, 1 3. In this city , . . . toas a body of Fir e-icor shippers as icell as 
the congregation of Musalmans. 

The word rendered as * Fire-worshippers' is W (164 infra, note), 
which Dowson himself translates as ‘ Buddhist' at 311 infra. He states 
that it “ means Christianity as well as Fireworship ” and is applied 
probably to “any established religion other than Muhammadanism.'' 
Ravcrty also tells us that according to the Dictionaries, “ it is very 
• l( 3 p1v . annlied, to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or Gabr, 
_ ujJnn, an infidel or any unbeliever”. (Tr. T.N.567 note). Yullers 
“A gteingass both give 1 Lamaism’ as one of its many meanings and 
there can be little doubt that Dm-i-Tarsdi is employed by Minhaj for 
Tibetan Lamaism or Shamanism in the passage translated at 311 infra. 

Moreover, two statements are made by ‘ Awfi himself m the course of 
the narrative which militate with considerable force against the firewor- 
shinper ’ interpretation. "None of the courtiers of the Kai , writes 
•• paid any attention to him ]ihe complainant. Khatib Ah] or 
rendered him any assistance, each one being desirous to screen those of 
. . Mr suasion ”. An d again he informs ns that the Rai then told 

S3 that he had felt unable to place implicit confidence 
. one because a difference of religion was invoiced in thecas • 

1 Now if these words have any meaning, they must imply that some 

It leSt of the courtiers ot Slddharaja were Parris or Indian Zoroastrians, 
at least or t ;nfluencI!i that Ke was apprehensive of 

and that ? P distortin'* the truth. In other words, these Tarsa 

their 7PP;X D s .“ted not onir e numerous and dominant element in 
must have constituted •> DO werful party or faction in his own 

the popuiation lose bigotry be disliked, 

court, whose clannishne s he distruste^ ^ ^ Indian Parsis ean 

No one wbo knows anythin,, t and the unavoidable con- 

entertain any sneh supposi i n belonged to some other Indian 

elusion must be that these Tarm must ^hare Monge tfe 

soot, e. * the Jaina, whose tenrio boro a^tritong^resemhlan ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Buddhists, Now the similarity betwe id a in opinion as to their 

rlarkahle, that European " e eI!on Some hold that the 
historical relation an P Ba adhiats, while others ore sure to* 

Jainas are a mere offshoot of g from the same period and 

the, are au independent sect, The polit.- 

the same religions movement, in PP ~ from very 

sal connection of the Jainas with the rulers of 
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early limes and it is common knowledge tliat not only the councillors and 
ministers, but the commanders and leaders of the armies of the Chalukyas 
were Jainas, (B.G.T. 5. 169-171; 'Forbes, Rds Mala , 139-41). These Tarsd 
were, I think, Jainas. I leave the matter here as I have discussed it more 
fully in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, VIII, 1926, pp. 19-37. 
II. 164, l. 9 from foot. But when the army of Bala invaded Nahricala, 

they [the mosque and minarets ] were destroyed. 

Dowson notes that * Bala * is also written * Balwa ’ and * Malu * 
[Mil wo ?]. An invasion of Gujir.it by a king of Malwa named Subhat 
Varman (died c. 1211 A. C.) in the reign of Bliima Deva II (1178- 
1241 A.C.) and another by his son Arjnna Deva are mentioned in contem- 
porary inscriptions. (Duff, C.1. 162, 177). The Jaina chronicles of Gujarat 
also state that Ballala , the King of Malwa, invaded Gujarat about 1145 
A.C. in the reign of Ivumarapala and that Kumarapala took the war into 
the enemy’s country, beheaded Ballala and reduced the rulers of Malwa 
to their former position of vassals of Gujarat. This statement is con- 
firmed by several cpigraphic records. (B.G.I. i. 1S5; Ind. Ant. LVI. 1927, 
p. 10). The name of Ballala is not found in the dynastic list of the 
Paramaras of Malwa (Dufr, 300), but it may have been the familiar or 
contemptuous appellation of some king who appears in the list under a 
more pompous or dignified designation. In any case, it is certain that the 
Chalukyas and the Paramaras were at constant war with each other and 
their invasions of each other’s territories were frequent. The destruction 
of the mosque in one of these incursions is, therefore, not at all 
improbable. 

A king named Dcvapaladevc also ruled in Dliar about 1218 A. C, 
(C. 1. 17S, 1S5; H. M. H. I. Ill, 176) and he may be this Bala. 

II. 165, l. 5. The Rai of Daur , who was the head of all the Rais of 
, Hindustan ■- ‘-sent ambassadors. 

Dr. Nizamud-din reads ‘Dwarka’ here, but Dwarka was probably 
included in Siddharaja’s own territories and even if it was not, its petty 
chief was not “ the head of all the Rais of Hindustan” and he would not 
have dared to send such an insolent and minatory message to a great king 
like Siddharaja. The conjecture is also ruled out by the fact that the 
king of ‘ Daur ’ is said to have been a great king whose territory was at a 
great distance (176 infra), which is inapplicable to Dwarka. Dowson 
suggests ‘Dravara,’ i.e. the Dravida country. A Jaina chronicler does 
relate a story in connection with an embassy sent by a Sinda or Kadamba 
Icing named Permadi of Kalyanakataka (B.G.I, i. 173-4) to Siddharaja, 
but the narrative relates to what is really a conjuring trick founded on 
and interwoven with the prevalent belief in necromancy and hardly 
deserves discussion. 

It seems to me that * Daur ’ is not Dwarka or Dravara but Dhar, the 
metropolis of the Paramaras of Malwa who were the hereditary rivals and 
implacable foes of the Chalukyas. We know that Siddharaja Jayasinha 
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invaded and sacked Mar about 1120 A. C. and confined in an iron cago 
its king, Yask'ovarman, whom he Had taken prisoner. (Ind. Ant. X. 159 * 
Duff, 0. 1. 134; Vaidya, H.M.H.I. III. 172). He may have been provoked 
to do so by some such - truculent embassy. The war between them is said 
to have lasted for twelve years, (B.G.I.i, 177-8). There are several 
references to the ancestral feud between the two dynasties in the Gujarat 
chronicles. Munja, who ruled at Dhar, circa 1000 A.C., is said to have 
insulted the Ohalukya Raja Ohamunda and to have taken away bis 
umbrella when the latter was passing through Malwti on pilgrimage to 
Banaras. (B.G.I. i. 162). A general of Munja’s nephew, Bhoja, is stated 
to have invaded Anahilvad and sacked the capita), when Bhima I was 
engaged in a war against the King of Sindh. (76. 163). Yashovarman’s 
predecessor, Naravarman, is also stated to have continually raided and 
' harassed the Gurjjara-Mandala. (. Xb . 172-3). 

II. 168, l. 5 from foot. There was a Eat of Nahncala named Gttrpal 

... .« Before he had been raised to throne , he 
had passed many of his days in beggary... ... 
and endured all the miseries of travel. 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din reads 1 Kurpal \ but makes no attempt to identify 
him. I venture to say with some confidence, that he is no oilier than 
* Kumarpal ’ [or Kuvarpal] Chalukya who ruled from 1143 to 1173 A. C. 
He was bitterly hated by his predecessor, Sid dharaja Jayasinha, who is 
said to have repeatedly tried to seize and make an end of him. Several 
stories of his wanderings in remote places and hair-breadth escapes aro 
related with much gusto and wealth of detail by the Jaina chroniclers, 
Hemachandra, Merutunga and others. (Forbes, Ras Mala. Rop. 1871, 
pp. 138-41 ; B.G.I. i. 182-3). ‘ Kuvar * is the Gujarati form of the Sanskrit 
Kumara. Gurpal is a miswriting of 

There is a curious parallel of the story related by ‘Awfi in tfio 
Bappa Bhatti Charita, a biography of a Jaina saint so named, which is 
incorporated in the Prabhavahachariia of Chandraprabbasuri, written 
in 1277 A. G. The tale told there is that Amaraja, who reigned at 
Qanauj after his father Yasbovarraan in the first quarter of the 9tli 
century, was so charmed with the beauty of a Iow-castc Matangi (Mang) 
dancing girl tliat he gave himself up to her embraces. At last, the Jaina 
saint, Bappa Bhatti, who is said to have lived from S00 to 895 A. C„ 
made him realise the grievousness of his sin. The exponents o! the 
Hindu Dhar mashast ras, on being asked by the king to prescribe the 
proper penance, decided that adequate expiation could bo made only by 
the Raja embracing a red-bot copper image of the woman— as she was a 
Ch'andula. As this meant certain death*, Bappa Bhatti, who was the 
king’s friend and counsellor, pointed out that the sinful deed had 
proceeded only from sinful thought, that if he would keep his mind free 
from sinful thoughts, there would bo no sinful deed, and that the hei- 
jnodn of expiation was tb*e eschewing of all sinful thought. Toe kmg 
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was delighted with this reasoning, and agreed to follow his advice, 
(Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s art. on the Bappa Bhatti Gharita in J.B.B.R.A.S. 
1927, p. 112). ‘Awfi’s anecdote seems to he a replica of this old Jaina 
legend, with a change in the name. Bappa Bhatti is said to have 
converted Amaraja to Jainism, just as Hemachandra is stated to have 
brought over Kumarapala from Shaivism to the faith of Mahiavira. 

II. 172, Z. 3. Bal Kamlii and the Governor of Zabulistan. 

Kamalu’s date is fixed by tlie fact that his adversary ‘Amr [not 
4 Amru] bin Lais reigned from 265 to 287 H. = 87S-900 A. C. Sachau 
suggests that Kamalu must be a hypoTcoristikon of some such' name as 
Kamalavardhana (Alberuni’s India, II, 361 note), but R. B. Dayaram 
Sahni has recently published an inscription of Bhima, the father of Jaya- 
pala, from which it appears that the full name was Kalakamalavarman. 
(Arch. Surv. Rep. 1917, p.20; Vaidya, H. M. H. I. IIL 21). According 
to the Rajatarangini (V. 232-3) , the Kashmir king Gopalavarman 
deposed Samantadeva, the rebellious ruler of Udabhandapura (Waihind), 
and gave his Kingdom to Toramana, son of Lalliya, (Kallar o£ Alberuni, 
12 ante), with the title of Komaluka. (Duff, C. I. S3 and the authorities 
quoted there; I. G. XIX. 150). This ‘Komaluka ’ must be the Kamalu 
of ‘Awfi and Alberuni. The British Museum possesses the unique coin of 
a king called 4 Shri Kamara 5 or 4 Khamarayaka* which has been attributed 
to the Shahi Kamalu. (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, 59 ; 
Smith; I.M.C. I. 243-4). Kamaluka was succeeded by Bhima and he by 
Jayapala, the antagonist of Subuktigin and Mahmud. 

The name Fardagban (L 6) is read as 4 Furu‘an ’ or 4 Furughan’ by 
Dr. Nizamu-d-din (Zoc. cit. 164). I suggest that the correct form is 
Farukan or Farukhan. We know that Ardashir Babakan or Papakan, 
the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, married the daughter of a Persian 
noble named Farukan or Farrukhau. Farrukhan was also the name of 
one of the Ispahbads of Tabaristan, who ruled from 709 to 722 A. C. 
(Houtsma, E. I. II. 69 ; Browne, Tr. of Isfandyar’s History of Tabaristan, 
99). Farrukan or Farrukhan was, in fact, a very common name at this 
time and Justi gives details about no less than twenty well-known men 
who bore it. ( Iranien Nameribuch. 94-5). 4 Sanjari 5 is an error for 
4 Sijizi’, i.e, of ‘Sijistan’ or 4 Sistan/ 

II. 176, Z. 18. Rusal. 

There is a veritable plethora of variants, Ratbal, Ratbil, Rasal, Ratsal, 
Ranbal, Zanbil, Runabil, etc. As the name occurs continuously in the 
Arab Chronicles in some corrupt shape or other, for more than two 
hundred years beginning from A. H. 43, it seems clear that it was not 
the name of an individual, but the designation of a dynasty or a here- 
ditary regal title. The Arab writers give one and the same name, Rotbil, 
Ratbal, Ranbal etc. to the 4 Kabul Shah ’ or the Shah of Si j is tan through- 
out this period of more than two centuries. H. H. Wilson thought it 
must be Ratanpal (Elliot’s note, 417 post), while Raverty could not make 
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up his mind between Ratanpal [Ratnarpala] and Ranapala (N. A. 62), but 
neither of these emendations has found favour with other writers It 
seems unprofitable to indulge in further conjectures, but it may be per- 
missible to offer the suggestion that it maybe JiJj Ran-zabal or Jij L j 
Rai-zabal, i.e. Rana or Rai of Zabul, the old name of Sistan. Toramana, 
the father of Mihirakula and the leader of the White Huns of Zabul 
who conquered Sind and Malwa about 500 A. C., is often styled Toramana 
J nuvula. The name of ‘Bajuvula’ or ‘Ranjubula’ is found on Ihdo-Seythian 
coins (Smith, I. M. C. I, 56 note, 191 and 196) and there are monetary' 
issues of the Ephthalites also in the name of Shah Zobola, ‘Shahi Jabula,’ 

‘ Shahi Janabula ’ or ‘ Shahi Jabuvla’. (Cunningham, Coins of the Later 
Indo-Scythians, 96-97 and 108-110). It is possible that the clue to the ‘Rusal’ 
puzzle lies here and that nnder it is disguised some such name or title 
as * Ra-juvala ’, ‘ Rai Jabula,’ or ‘ Rano Jabula’, ie. King of Jdbul, Jdvul 
or Zabul. It is possible that the name of the country itself is eponymous 
and that ‘ Jauvula ’ or Zobola was the name of some old Ephthalite king 
of great renown. (Ib. 108-9). Indeed, the name Rajuvala or Ranjubula 
seems to be older than the rise of the Ephthalites and some coins on which 
it is inscribed have been assigned to an Indo-Scytbiau Mahakshtrapa 
who reigned about 110 B. C. (Smith, loc. cit. 196). 

II. 189, foot note. It appears from a statement oflbn Hauqal that the 
Sultans used to reserve a large portion of indigo 
to themselves as a sort of royalty. 

Indigo was, in the old days, a highly-prized substance and Pliny says 
that it used to sell for twenty Denarii the pound. (Tr. Philemon Holland. 
II. 531). Baihaqi states that Sultan Mas'itd sent, on one occasion, twenty- 
five thousand mans of indigo along with other presents to the Khalif of 
Baghdad and the members of bis court. (361, 1. 10). Mr. W. H. More- 
land thinks that this Man must be the small Man of only two pounds, as 
having regard to the scale on which the trade in indigo was carried on 
and the great money value of the article, twenty-five thousand mans or 
twenty-two tons of indigo would be a very substantial figure for those 
days. (‘ Notes on Indian Maunds ’ in Ind. Ant. LX. 1931, p. 202). 

Daulatshah also relates that when Sultan Mahmud sought to make 
tardy reparation for his niggardliness to Firdausi, he sent him twelve 
camel-loads of indigo. Unluckily, the beasts arrived at one gate-of Tus 
only when the poet’s coffin was being carried out of the town by another 
gate. '{Tazkira, ed. Browne, 51). 

The point of the anecdote in the text is not very clear. The name of 
the mi nis ter ^yas not Hasan Maimandi but Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi. 
When the father of the scamp begged the Vazir to forgive his son, 
because the son was an Alimaq, ^ (fool), whose name was Ahmad, 
he would seem to have unwittingly alluded to the vulgar gibe or word-play, 
that "Every Alimad is an Ahmaq,” U. Fool See the version m 
Nizamu-d-din, J. H. III. xi. i., p. 222, 
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II. 193, 1. 14, Destruction of robbers by Sultan Mas'ud. 

This story con bo traced to the Siyasatnama of Nirlmu-l-ranlW, the 
Yazir of Malik Shah Seljuqi, which* was composed in 4S5 H. 1092 A.C. — 
long before 'Awfi’s Jatcami'a. The anecdote which follows about the 
poisoned apples is also related there, bnt with many variations. (Ed. 
Schefcr, 5S-65; Bombay Lith. Pt. i. 69-78). As Mas'ud was governor of 
Ilcrat about 403 H. (Z.A. 74, 1. IS), the first story must relate to that period. 
In the TartJ:h-i-Guzidn and the Zinatu-l-Majalis (506 post), the hero of 
the apples anecdote is Mahmud himself, but there is no real difference, as 
the Prince Mas'ud was appointed Governor of Iraq by Sultan Mahmud 
soon after its conquest in 420 A. 31. Mahmud was king, Mas'ud his 
lieutenant or viceroy and it is even said in the T* N. by Minh.ij that 
Mahmud " placed Mas'ud on the throne of that country ”. (272 infra). 

II. 193, 7. IS. In the desert of Khabts there teas a body of Kafaj and 
Buluchis t rho robbed on the highway. 

ICJjibis lies on the edge of the Great Persian Desert (called Lut), 
which separates Kirman from Khurasan. (Dames, Baloch Race, 31, 33). 
It was the northern sub-district of Bardaslr, one of the five divisions of 
the Kirman province. L»at. 30°-26 / N., Long. 57°-42' E. (L. E. C. 299, 322). 
The Kuch (written Qufs by others) were a lawless and most truculent 
Kurdish tribe which dwelt in the mountains of Kirman from very- 
early times, down to the seventh century of the Hijra. They, are said to 
have been finally exterminated only by Qhtbu-d-din, the Qavi Khitii ruler 
of Kirman, who reigned between 651-655 H. (Tartkhd-Guzida, Gibb 
Series, ISO, 399, 41S, 530). They Had been severely trounced and almost 
decimated before by ‘Azudu-d-daula Dilami also. (J. H. SO note). 

There are two places called Tabas and it is far from easy to decide 
which of the two is meant. (1) Tabas-i-Gilaki or Tabas-i-Tamr, i.e. 
Tabas of the Date. It lies on the border of the Great Desert of Lut, 
where many of the roads meet, for which' reason Balidhuri calls it the 
‘ Gate of Khurasan.’ (L. E. C. 359-60). It is also described as a town in 
the Desert between Nishapur, Ispahan and Kirman. (.It n. Tr.HI. 67 note). 
Lat. 33 c -40' NT., Long. 56°-54' E. But the Tabas of the test, the place to 
which some of the persons attached to the mission fled after the attack is, 
probably, the other Tabas — Tabas-i-'Unnab, Tabas of the Jujubes or Tabas-i- 
Masinau, which lies some fifty miles east of Birjand (L. E. C. 361-2) and 
two marches from Q.iin. (Istakhri, loc. cit. 285, 1. 10). Lat. 33° N. f Long. 
60° E. Khabis, Birjand and the two places called Tabas are shown in the 
map prefixed to Holdich's Gates of India. See also Houtsma, E. I. IY . 5S2. 
II. 196, 1. 14. He shoiced favour to Abu Suhail Razihi and they con- 
spired against the great Khtcaja 1 Abdu-r-Razzaq. He 
quarrelled icith Ahmad Maimani and had him sus- 
pended and called to account. 

There is some blundering here. The same story is translated again 
by Dowson from the Zinatud-Maja Us (512 infrg) f where the. sentence 
S3 



lib tato-l-maastb II. 215, L 8 iroitt 'iooi. 

runs thus: “Among these, he supported Abu Suiial RdzikV whom he 
pitted against the good Khwaja, ‘Abdu-r : Razzaq, son of (AKmad) 
Hasan Maimandi," and it appears, to be more correct; At any, rate, tfiis 
• Tuman could never have quarrelled .with Ahmad Afaimandi, as . the, latter 
had died so long ago as 424 A.H., 17 years before the .accession .of 
Abdu-r-Bashid. The person 'suspended and called to, account * was 
really ‘Abdu-r-Eazzaq his son and it is the latter who is said intbeZmat 
to have been dismissed and heavily fined by ‘Abdu-r-Rashid. ..The father 
and son have been mixed up with each other in the version of the story 
in this part of the volume. Mubarak Marde’s sobriquet should perhaps 
be read as ^is or 6iis, i.e. ‘ of Merv.’ Raziki J^b- or ^>b * Ra zihi * 
also is dubious as Abu Sahl J s always styled ‘Zauzani by Baihaqi. Can 
it be a miswriting of JRafizi b whieh is used as a term of reproach' 
for a Shi ‘a as a heretic? - , , 


Dowsori says here and also at 511 post, that he was unable to find 
this story in the Mss. of the J aicamVa which be had used. But it ; does 
occur in those which were consulted by Dr. Nizamu-d-din, J. H. Introduc- 
tion, 63. 

II. 202, 7. 15. Abit- Rihdn mentions-* "that there exists an animal 
called Shorn. . r 

1 Read 1 Sharon.’ The last letter in the name is a consonant and. the 
‘animal * is the Sanskrit * Sharabha/ a mythical beast which is described 
as a lion with an elephant’s trunk. The Paranic story is that when the ’ 
Narasimba avatar of Vishnu had destroyed the giant Hiranyakashipu, 
bis fury was so great that it began to destroy the whole world. The gods 
appealed to Shiva, who then transformed himself into the ‘ Sharabha 
the terror of the lion. Vishnu then changed himself into the Gandabhe- 
runda — another mythical monster apparently resembling a double-headed 
eagle, which can devour the 'Sharabha’, the elephant and all living 
s creatnreSi ‘ A wfi’s 'paraphrase of Alberuni’s account is not quite accurate. 
"The animal is said by Alberuni to .be found, not in the.country east of the 
Ganges” or in “the forests of Oudh,” but in •" the .plains of theXonkan 
milled Dang.” ' (Sachau’s Tr. I. 203; see also E. D. I. 61). <— a mis- 
reading of {ft* Konkan. ■ Dr. Nizamn-d -din’s Ms. of ‘A wfi’s J auximi a 
also reacts 1 Xonkan’ and ' Danak ’ (Introd. p. 37 ; IV. xxiii. No. 2057, 
p. 257), but his gloss that ‘ Danak ’• is a ■“ sea-coast place situated, to .the 
south of Samhita in India,’-’ is incomprehensible and founded on, some 
’misapprehension 'or inadvertent error. The Dang is a wild forest-region 
now included in the XhandesK district of the Bombay Presidency. It is 
shown in Constable 31 D a. 

II. 215, l. 8 from foot. The Rai of Ajmer .appears to have been 

detected in -'some intrigue, tchich is very 
v .... . • . obscurely indicated. 

- Hasan Nizami is at- times so intoxicated with', the fames ofhisown 
magniloquence that' his speech is ‘no more than a stutter, . ) 
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appears to Have been unable to malco mucli senso out of His verbiage. It 
may be therefore pertincut to cite the following statement from the 
JTammira MaMIcavya. “When Udayar.ija, a great friend 'and ally of 
Pritliviraja, heard of his captivity, he sat down before Delhi and besieged 
it. During the siege, a courtier of the Ghori Sultan suggested to his master 
that it would be becoming on his part to release the Chauhan. j M‘uizzn-d- 
diu.it is said, was so incensed by the proposal that- he denounced the 
adviser as a traitor and ordered Prithvi Raja to be imprisoned in the 
citadel, where a few clays afterwards, lie breathed his last.” (Ed. Kirtanc, 
Introd. 20*21). Cau this have been the obscure iutrigue of the text? • 

II. 217, L 9 from foot. The accursed J at icon ‘..-had raised his hand 

in fight against Hansi. 

The name is a puzzle. It has been conjecturally interpreted as ' a 
body of Jals.’ But this will not bear to bo looked into, because, as Elliot 
points out in the note, the singular is used throughout, and Jatwan him- 
self is explicitly slated to have been killed. Elliot seeks to evade the 
difficulty by suggesting that Jatwan must be supposed to have been 
"a mere leader of the Jat tribe which still maintains its position in -the 
neighbourhood of the scene of action ”. But this quibble or supposition 
has not found much favour. I venture to think that is a mistrans- 
cription of Obi* Cliahican. The insurgent was a Chauhan, a member of 
the samo tribe to which Prithvi Raja belonged, perhaps one of his 
paladins. Hasan Nizami did not know his name or had not troubled to 
ascertain it. It was enough for him that he camoof the same ' accursed 
stock ’ as the ‘ Kola Pithaura.’ 

This confusion between ObV and djljtv is not uncommon in Mss. 
On E.D.IIL 109 and also on 245, Dowson and theB. I. text of Barani’s 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi read ' Jatwan’ [Jals], (65, 1. 4 f.f.; 483, 1. 4 f.f.) but 
the T. A. (104, 1. S) and F. (1. 137, 1. 4 f. f.) write 1 Chauhan’ in the coun- 
terpart passages. Jatwan is said to have wrested the fort of Hansi from 
its Musalman commander. Now we know that Hariana— the district round 
Hansi and Hisar— had been under the sway of the Chauhans. for .many, 
years before this and the fact is explicitly mentioned in two inscriptions 
of Y. S. 1337 (12S0 A.C.) and 13S4 (1327 A.C.), in which it is stated that 
several generations of Chauhans had ruled there before the Muhammadan 
conquest. (J. A. S. B. XLIII. 104; Epig. Ind. Y. App. p. 34; Ibid. I. 93). 
A very large number of Chauhans are still found on the site of their old 
kingdom near Earnal and Ambala. F. (I. 61, 1. 11) makes Jatwan one of 
the relatives or connections of Bhimadeva, the Raja of Anhilwar, and 
states that he fled to Gujarat after this defeat by Aibak. in 589 H., 
although Hasan Nizami explicitly declares that he was killed. Elsewhere 
again, F. avers that Jatwan was the "Commander-in-chief of the Raja of 
• Anhilwar and that he was routed and killed in attempting. td repel 
Qutbu-d-dln from before the fort of Anhilwara two years later in 591 
' H. (L 62, 1.3). ' He does not cite any authority and his assertions cannot 
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be accepted as they are in conflict with" the contemporary chronicle. In 
the C. H. I. Jatwan is made “ the leader of an- army, of Jafcs ” who owed 
allegiance to Raja Bhlm, but F/s statements about his escape and flight 
are rejected and he is said to have lost his life at this time. (III. 41). 

II. 218, l. 3. The soldiers of Islam came up to the army of Hind on the 
borders ofBdgar. 

“ The Bagar tract stretches from the south and south-west of Sirsa 
along the. western border of Hissar district through Sirsa, Fathabad, 
Hissar and Bhiwani, gradually widening towards the south/’ (I. G. TTTT. . 
149). ■ The southern and eastern parts of modern Bikaner are included in 
this sandy region. (75. VIII. 20). Hansi ,was the capital of Hariana, 
which was a part of Bagar. It was in the centre of the old Chauhan 
kingdom of Sapadalaksha, or Siwalik. (I. A. XLI. 17-19). 

II. 219 and note. The rebellion of Hiraj, brother of the Rai of Ajmer, 

. The real name is neither Hiraj nor Dhiraj, nor Bhuraj or Bahraj as 
Raver ty (T. N. Tr.517 note) will have it, but Hariraja. This is now known 
from .the Prithviraja Kavya — a Sanskrit, poem written by a contem- 
porary Kashmiri author, (j. R. A. S. 1913, pp. 275, 278-9). According to 
another work also, the Hammira.Maha-Kavya— a poetical biography of 
Hammfra Chauhan of Ranthambor, composed by Nayachandra Suri about 
1430 A. C.— - Hariraj was the brother of Prithviraj. On hearing of his 
death, he abandoned himself to despair, took no thought of the govern- 
ment and passed his time in the company of women and musicians. But 
when Shihabu-d-din invaded his country, he performed the Sak and 
ascended the funeral pile with all the members of his family. (Kirtane’s 
Edit. In trod. 21-22). < 

'II. 220,7. 17. The son of Rdi Pithaura sent abundant treasure 

together with three golden melons, which with extreme 
ingenuity had been cast in moulds etc . • 

The name of this son is said, by Nayachandra Suri, to have been 
Govindaraja but others give it as Rainsi. The things sent were not ‘ melons ’ 
but kettle drums. Fakhruddin Mubarakshah also states that there were 
four Kharbuzas which weighed three hundred mans and that Qutbu-d-din 
sent them all to the Sultan M‘uizzu-d-dln Sam, who presented one of 
' them to his brother Ghiyasu-d-dln. The latter had it conveyed to Herat 
and the Jdmi Mosque in that town was constructed out of the proceeds 
of the Kharbiisa. (Ed. Ross, 22-23). : A similar statement is found also in 
Minhaj’s T. N. (91, 1. 8 f. f.=Raverty, Tr. 404). The word Oj!> does not 
here mean ‘ melons ’, but * kettle drums ’ or Nagaras shaped like melons, 
and Minhaj speaks of them as golden drums/ A is > 

according to the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat, a ‘ a great drum or N agar a. 

II. 224, 1. 13. Hisamu-d-din * Ulbak . 

. The right reading is * Ughlabak’ as in the T. N. Bibl. Iod. t ®* 1 
178, 1. 10, and at 305 infra, Eaverty has Aghulbak (Tr. T. N. 627) and c 
is followed in the C. H. I. (III. 42). 
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Hisamu-d-diu is mentioned by ‘Awfi in the J awamVau-l-Hikayat 
and the title is read there as ‘Aghlabak.’ 'Awfi says that Hisamu-d-din 
was falsely accused by Jamil Parsai and Qazi Muhammad Gardezi of 
extortion in connection with the affairs of Miynna [Bayana?] and that 
when those charges were found, on investigation by Nizamu-l-Mulk 
Junaidi, the Prime Minister of Iltutimish, to be baseless, the slanderers 
were publicly disgraced. (J.TJ. III. xix, 9 = No. 1729, p. 228). Ughli 
in Turki is said to mean ‘ Prince * or * General ’ and the title may signify 
‘ Chief of Princes or Generals ’. 

II. 225, J. 13. Jilitar , supported by an army, hastened to the borders 
ofDc.hU. 

Elliot notes that the name is written ‘ Jihtar ’ and ' Jhitar.’ I submit 
that it stands for ' Jaitra Sinha* — a form which occurs, not infrequently, 
in the dynastic lists of Hindu principalities. In the C.H.I. III. 43, and 
Kaverty’s Tr. of the X* N. (519 note), ho is called ' Jhat Rai,’ but this 
is an impossible name for a Hindu. There is a somewhat similar name in 
the Chachnittnn, where it is spelt variously as ‘Jliatra,’ ' Chatera* 
(E.D.I. 141 and note), ' Jetar * or ‘ Chitra ’ (ICalich Beg’s Translation, 31) 
and this may be meant for some such form as Jaitra (Sinha) or ' Chhatra ’ 
(Sinha). In any ease, Jhat Riii, Jihtar and Jliitar are alike untenable. 
It is not easy, in the absence of auy other clue than the name, to identify 
the person meant, but the conjecture may be offered that this ' Jihtar ’ 
may be the Maharajaputra Jayanta Sinha of an inscription at Bhinmal, 
which is dated in V.S. 1239-11S3 A.C. (B.G.I. i. 470, 474). There is a 
temptation to identify him also with the Jaitsi Paramar of Abu whose 
daughter’s beauty is said by the bards to have been the cause of the 
disastrous feud between Bhima Chalukya and Prithvi Raja. (Forbes, 
Rfis Mala, Ed. 1921, 1. 202 note and 215). But the tale told by Chand 
Bardai seems to be a fiction, and the existence of Jaitra Paramara is 
more than doubtful. This Jayanta Sinha of Bhinmal was the Chauhan 
ruler of Nadol who reigned there between c. 1249 and 1262 V.S. = 1192 
and 1205 A.C. He was the sou of Kclhana, eleven of whose inscriptions 
ranging from 1221 to 1249 V.S. = 1164 to 1192 A.C. have come to light. 
(Epigr. Iud. XL 46-52). Jayantsinha was succeeded by his son 
Udayasinha who was Raja of Jhalor and ruled circa V.S. 1262 to 
1305 = 1205 to 1249 A. O. {Ibid. 73 ; Tessitori, Bardie Survey of Raj- 
putana, J.A.S.B. 1914, pp. 406-7. See also my note on 1. 16, p. 236 infra). 
II. 226, l. 24. They marched toioards Thangar. 

This name is written Thanlcar, Bhankar and Bkangar at 297 and 
304 infra. Ranking (B. I. 51, Tr. I. 71 note) and the writer of the Article 
on Budaou in the I. G. are mistaken in identifying it with Bangarh near 
Budaun. F. (I. 59, 1. 2) asserts, in his characteristically careless way, 
that it is now known as Bayana and Raverty has reiterated and dissemi- 
nated the error. (T. N. Tr. 471 note). But Thangar is really * Tahangarh,’ 
a fort lying about Id miles south of Bayana. (Seeley, Road Book of India, 
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1-aWwnl 593 A. H. Th'e Julian equivalent of 13th' Rab‘M. Hisabi , 3rd 
February 1197, was a Monday. The date given may liav<3 been the 
IStli according’to Iho ‘Hilali/ the * Ruyyat ’ or orthodox system, as it was a 
Sunday. 

11.231,7.19. TJis Damn, or Mahtea Aj Deo teas not disposed to 
surrender so easily. 

F. (I. 62, last line) calls him * Jadali Dev ’ y. 3 Tlic real name was 
probably Baj Deva or Ynj Deva. We know that BacK Deva or Bachharaja 
or Vachhariija [Yntsaraja] was the prime minister or Amatyaof Parmardi- 
deva, * the accursed Parmur ’ of this author. He was a poet and wrote six 
dramas entitled Rupaka Shaikam, which have been published in the 
Gaikawad’s Oriental Series. BaccKon, a small town about fifteen miles 
north-cast of Ajaigarh, is said to have been founded by this Baj Deva or 
Bacliha Raj nnd an inscription dated V. S. 1376 (1320 A. C.) has also been 
fouud near an old tank in which the town is called Vaccliiun. (I.G.Y. 
130). Baj, Bacliha, Ynchh’a arc vernacular forms of the Sanskrit Vatsa, Calf. 
II. 231, Z. 12 from foot. On Monday, the 20 th. of Rajah 599 H. [Kalan- 

jar surrendered]. 

20tli Rnjab 599 H. = 4th April 1203, Friday. 

8th Rajab 599 H. = 23rd March 1203, Sunday. 

20tli Rajab D9S H. = 15th April 1202, Monday. 
Fakhru-'d-din Mubarakshak puts the event into 599 H. (24, 1. 1 f . f .) 
and so does F. (I. 62, 1. 4 f. f.). T. A. and B. do not specify the year. The 

I. G. (XIY. 312) and Mr. Vincent Smith (O. H. I. 222) vote for 1203 A.C. 
but Sir NVolsclcy Haig favours 1202 (C. H. I. III. 47). If 599 H. is 
right, the correct date must bo 8th (not 20tb) Rajab ( Ruyyat ) 599 H. = 
Monday, 24th March 1203. i and cA* are often confused in the 
Semitic script and 20th Rajab may be an error for Sth Rajab [Ruyyat]. 
But the week-day works out correctly with 20th Rajab, [Hisabi] 59S also. 

II. 233, 7. 11. He tcent immediately to Amir Bad Hasan, the lord of a 

standard. 

‘ Amir-i-Dad * (Chief Justiciary) was the designation of his office and 
Hasan only and not ' Dad Hasan ’ was his personal name._ The Amir-i- 
Dad was also called ‘ Dndbak ’ at this period, just as the ‘ Ariz ’ was also 
called Mir-i-‘Arz or ‘Arzbegi.’ Barani says Nizamuddin was the Amir-i- 
Dad of Sultan Mu'izzu-d-din Kaiqubad (T. F. i48, 1. 12) and he speaks 
of him elsewhere as Dadbak (126, 1. 5 — E. D. III. 126), which shows that 
the two official titles are' identical. The same author states that Malik 
Taju-d-dTn ‘Iraqi was Amir-i-Dad-i-Lashkar, Judge-A r dvoeate-Generalof 
the Army, in the reign of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (358, 1. 1 ; 361, 1. 17). 

II. 234, note. {The river) Sodra is so called from the old town of that 
name on its eastern bank. 

It is more correctly ’described as' the ‘River of Sodra/' just' as ; the 
Ravi’ is spoken of hs tlie ‘River of Liliore’ and if is arguable 1 that 
tlie 'foWn "was founded and^namM ' u/te?’ the river. The : old r Hindu 
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namo of the Chmab* was* Chandrabhaga .and Abul- Fazl says that it 
is made up of two streams, the Cliandra and the Bhaga, which unite near 
Khatwar [Kishtwar]. (2in. Tr. II. 310).- ‘Utbi. speaks .of it as the 
Ohanriraha (L. D. II. 41) and so also BaiHaqi (lb. 120; Text, 328, 1. 3) 
and Alburrai. E. D 1 .88 ; Tr. Sacta. 1. 206, 259). . The mutation of He: 
Sanskrit Cha into S or Sh ’ is very common and Chandraha would 
become Sandraha, Sandra, Sondra and Sodra. The town of Jandaruz 
(Chandrur or Chandrawar) whieh was on the banks of the river of 
Jandarud (the Chanda-rud, i.c. Chand-ab or Chin-ab) is mentioned by Ibn 
Hanqal (E. D. 1. 40), and this is most probably no other than the. town of 
Sodra. Sodra must have been originally Chandrapura, then Ch an drawar, 
Chandror, Sandror and Sodra by the metathesis of the vowel. Sangwan 
which is said to be within the borders of Multan may be Sanawan in 
Muzaffargarb, Punjab, q. v. Constable, 24 D b. 

II. 236, l. 3. Some impious men inflicted five or six desperate 

zcounds upon him [M'uizzu-d-din Sam], 

Tho word used in the original is » (Raverty, T.N.Tr. 485 note) 
which indicates that in this author’s opinion as well as in that of Minhaj, 
who speaks of them as • t|l*^ * Malahida FidaTs or desperadoes ’ 

C£. N. Text, 124, 11. 2, 3), the assassins were Fidais of the Batini or 
Ism’ailiya order. M‘nizzu-d-din Sam had been at war with these heretics 
throughout his life. He had driven them out of Multan in 571 H. (T. N. 
243 post) and in 595 H., he had routed and expelled them from Khurasan, 
where they had established their sway. The sect had developed 
assassination into a fine art and Yule gives a list of nearly twenty 
distinguished men — Khalifs, Ruling Princes and their Vazirs (including 
two Europeans, Raymond Count of Tripoli and Conrad of Moatferrat, 
titular King of Jerusalem)-— who were murdered by its emissaries 
in the course of the century intervening between 1092 and 1191 A. C. 
(Tr. Marco Polo, 1. 146) and there is still another long list of their victims 
in Browne (L. H. P. II. 311-2). Baizawi (E. D. II. 258) and Hajji Dablr 
also state that the assassins were Malahidas of the Ism’ailisect. (Z. W. 
682,1.16). 

Pirishta is chiefly responsible for the dissemination of the error that 
the assassins were Gakkhars. He has been followed by Elphinstone (p, 367), 
Thomas (C. P. K. D. 12) and others. But his account is enriched with 
so many adventitious details, that it looks more like a dramatic recon- 
struction of the scene by a poet or painter than real history. The number 
of the conspirators was, if we are to believe him, just twenty. One of 
them wounded the Sultan’s gatekeeper with a knife and fled and when the 
other attendants were all gathered round him, some others cut . open the 
tent in which M'uizzu-d-din was lying down and inflicted just twenty-two 
knife-wounds upon his person. (1. 60, 1. 7).- P. does not state his authority. 

But it would appear that the idea of ascribing the assassination to w 
Gakkhars is pot older than the ,16th century. Yahiya bin ‘Abdu-m . 
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who wrote the Ldbbu-t-taioarlkh in 1541 A. 0. seems to have said that the 
conspirators were 0^*1-^ ' Hindi Fidcils Qizi Ahmad Ghaffari who 
compiled the Nusakh-i-J aJianara, in 972 JI. then turned this phrase into 
is! $ £ 1 Khokhar Fidcils ’ (cited in Elliot, Bibliographical Index to 

the Historians of Muhammadan India, 1849, Persian Extracts, pp. 34, 37). 
This was followed in the X. A. (20, 1. 1) and the Tarlkh-i-Alfi (T. N.Tr. 
486 note). F. then copied this gratuitous conjecture, but at the same time 
perverted the name * Khokhar * into ‘ Gakkhar.’ The Gakkhars are not 
mentioned by any of the older historians and their name oeeurs for the 
first time only in the Memoirs of Babur (16th century). Most modern 
ethnologists are agreed that the two tribes are quite distinct. (Raverty, 
T. N. Tr. 455 Note). See also Mr. H. A. Rose’s Art. in the Ind. Ant. 
XXXVI (1907), p. 4. 

II. 237, 1 . 10 from foot. This army was drawn out near the 

Bagh-i-Jim ( the Jamna Garden ). 

So also in the T. N. (Text, 170, 1. 12 ; 323 infra), where the battle is 
said to have been fought in the plains Os**) of the Jumna, but the 
better copies have and this is the preferable reading. (Raverty, 
Tr. 606 and note). See also my note on 357, 1. 10, post. 

II. 238, l. 16. Udi Scih the accursed , took to the four walls of Jalewar. 

We may safely identify this Udi SaK with Udaya Sinha Chahainana 
(Chauhan), who is called ruler of Javalipura [Jalor] in the Kolophon of 
a Manuscript of the Yiveka-vilasa of Jinadatta, who flourished under 
him about 1220 A. G. Udaya Sinha was the grandson of the Kirtipala 
Chauhan of Nadole— Rai Karan of p. 230 ante— and ruled between 1206 
and 1249 A.C. He was a contemporary of Viradhavala Vaghela of Dholka 
and Viradhavala’s son Virama was married to Udayasinha’s daughter. 
(Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. 1883-4, p. 156; I. A. 
VI. 190 ; B. G. I. i. 474-6 ; Duff, C. 1. 179, 185 ; Epig. Ind. XI. 55-57). 

II. 239, l. 18. [Shamsu-d-dln Iltutimush] advanced with a large army 
to Sdmand which he reached on Monday , the 3rd of 
Shaiowal 612 H. 

This was Monday, 25th January, 1216 A’. O. Minhaj says the battle 
was fought near Narlin or Tarain, 324 infra. Samand may be Samanain 
Patiala, which lies about 40 miles nortli-west of Tarain or Tirauri. 

II. 241, l. 22. Conquest ofKalewar (Gwalior) ... Behar and Bdrah. 

Barh (or Barr, as Thornton calls it) is a town on the right bank of 
the Gauges, 44 miles east of Dinapore, which last is 10 miles west of 
Patna. Constable, 29 A e. It is now the headquarters of the north-- 
eastern sub-division of- the same name in Patna district. (I. G. VII. 15). 
Bakhtyarpur which is named after Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar is now in 
Barh. I. G. 6. n. 

II. 242, l. 20. Nasiru-d-dln died shortly after of grief and the ho at of 
* his life teas drowned in the whirlpool of death. 

■Whether Qubaelia was drowned by accident or by design is not 
24 
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quite clear. . The author’s words are equivocal and may imply cither 
doath. by misadventure or deliberate suicide. Minhaj states explicitly 
(304 infra) that “he drowned himself! in.lho Indus ” » JT, j>\ 

(Text, 144, 1. 15). F. merely says tliat ho “ got into a boat and was drowned 
in the sea (or river) ” (I. 66, 1. 7) and the % A. (28, 1. 7 f. f.) is even more 
obscure. It may bo therefore pertinent to draw attention to the fact that 
Awfi speaks not only of his having deliberately committed suicide, but 
quotes a Hub ai which" lie is said to have recited, before throwing himself 
into tho rivor. The verses arc : 


U* 4 y? ^ y 3 Jf 
is* 4 ,JV ote fl»l Oil f 

o3jl \ Jji & f ai-J (yj* 

tj* ye ik- i %y ye 

- Tito quatrain is cited on the authority of 'Awfi by Hajji Dabir also. 
(Z. W. II. 69G, 11. 22-3). 

In view of tho expli cit declarations of these contemporary authors— 
both of whom had been in the service of Qubaclia — it seems safe to hold 
that Qubiicha did commit felo de se. It should be noted that Minhaj 
mentions the ovent in two passages and the second is even more emphatic 
than the first .yT j3 tj 3ji _>U- jl (173, 1. H). 

Raverty translates it thus: “He threw himself from the walls of tho 
for tress of Bhakariu to the waters of the Panj-ab and drowned himself ” 
(p. 614). Minhaj and 'Awfi were both present on the spot and the latter 
gives the exact date of the suicide as Thursday, 19th Jumadi II, 625 
H. (202 ante). Tho Hijri date corresponds to Friday, 26th May 
1228 A. 0. 

The question is left open in the C. H. I. (III. p. 54) and no opinion is 
pronounced, but the contemporary evidence points clearly to premeditated 
self-immolation and not to accident or misadventure. The non-committal 
verdicts of tho later compilers carry little or no weight, as they had no 
other contemporary sources of information than those we possess. 

II. 246, 1. 14. Hijra 160 , A. D. 776, Conquest of the town ofBarada. 

Biladuri also mentions an expedition by boats against Narand or 
Barbad ( a 'jl‘ or in the days of the Khallf Mansur, who reigned from 
186 to 158 A. H. (E. D. 1. 127). Elliot notes that the Manuscript in the 
British Museum reads ‘ Barbad ’ and surmises that ‘ Barbad ’ may be the 
BardA Hill district of Jaitwar near Porbandar in Kathiawad. (E. D. I* 
125, 444). Alberuni states that soon after Mansura was founded, Banka, 
a disaffected subject of 1 Balaba ’ (Valabhi), persuaded the Arab lord of 
Mansura to send a naval expedition against that town. The king of 
'Balaba’ was killed in a night attack and his people and town were 
destroyed. Alberuni gives no date, but a9 Mansura’ was founded about 
750 A. C. and as the latest Valabhi copper-plate is dated in 766 A. C., it 
has been suggested that this expedition to ‘ Barbad’ which was es 
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p.atclicd by sea in 776 A. C. may be tlie one referred to by Alberuni. Dr. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji tells ns that in some Jaina chronicles, the destruction 
of Valabhi is said to have taken place in the year 826 of some Era, which 
he thinks must be that of Vikrama, i. e. in 770 A.O. (B.G.I. i. 94-6 and 
note). But the two dates do not exactly tally and the whole question is 
enveloped in doubt. The Hindu accounts give several other conflicting 
and discordant dates for the destruction of Valabhi which are cited 
by Dr. Bhagvanlal, but which it would be infructuous to repeat here, as 
they really lead nowhere. The actual cause of the destruction of the town 
of Valabhi also— fire, flood or foreign invasion — h'as been the subject of 
dispute and the truth seems past finding out, as nothing decisive can be 
inferred from the ruins on the spot. 

II. 249, 7. 15. He fined the inhabitants of Multan 20000 dirhams . 

‘Utbi says (Text, 363, 1. 3=E. D. II. 32) that the amount was twenty 
thousand thousand dirhams. Gardczi states that Abu-l-Futuk Da‘ud bin 
Nasr was compelled to paya tribute of twenty thousand thousand dirhams 
annually. (Z. A. 97, last line). Mahmud’s dirhams were silver pieces weighing 
from about 40 to 50 grs. (Rodgers, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Part IV ; Catalogue of Dr. White King’s Collection of Coins, 
Part III. Sect. XXIV). 20000 dirhams would have contained only about 
as much silver as 6000 of our rupees, which appears to be an absurdly 
small war-indemnity for a kingdom like that of Multan — a kingdom 
which is said by Masudi, though with some exaggeration, to have con- 
tained 150000 villages. (E. D. I. 23; Tr. Sprenger, 384). Influenced 
most probably by some such consideration, F. (I. 25, 1. 8) turns 
it into an annual tribute of 20000 gold dirhams X^r 0 ,^ 3 and he 
has been followed in the C. H. I. (III. 15), but there is no warrant for the 
whittling down of the amount or for the substitution of ‘ gold ’ for 
‘ silver ’, in cither of the two contemporary historians, ‘Utbi or Gardezi. 
The discrepancy between the primary authorities and the later compilers 
is most probably due to the omission by some scribe of the second j IJ* 
or ‘ thousand ’—a frequently recurring error. 

II. 249, 1. 18. j Bhim, the chief of Anhalusara had gone to the fort of 
Kandahat. 

Variants, Khandama, Khandaba (q.v. 473 infra), Kandana, Khandana 
etc. The location of this mysterious fort has taxed the ingenuity of the 
commentators and at least five identifications bearing a superficial 
phonetic resemblance have been suggested. Dr. Bfihler was in favour of 
Kanthkot in Vagad (East Kachh), Watson of Gandhvi on the Kathiawad 
coast, a few miles north-east of Hiani near Porbandar, Reinaud of Gandhar 
at the north of the Dhadar river near Broach, and Elliot of Khandadbar 
at the north-east angle of Kathhiawad. (473 infra; B.G.I. i. 167 and note), 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks that it must be Bet Shankhodhar at the north- 
western extremity of Kathiawad (G. H. I. III.. 25), though he admits that 
the description is not applicable to Shankhodhar and he is oblig ■ . s— 
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that “ if the chronicles are to be credited, it was possible in those days to 
reach the island on horseback at low tide, though it cannot be done now.” 
As there is no evidence to indicate that any great change has taken place 
on tnis coast, his suggestion may be safely dismissed. 

The only cine to a correct solution is the statement that the 'ford 
near Kandahat was so exceedingly treacherous that “ if the wind blew a 
little, all would be submerged ” or, as the TarWi-i-Alfi expresses it, “if 
the tide should rise a little at the time of their passing, it would drown 
them all. (473 infra). This is the real crux of the matter and the 
phenomenon to' which reference is made must be a Bore— “ a tidal wave 
of great height and force which' appears in certain rivers at the period of 
high' or spring tides. Bushing from the estuary along the gradually 
narrowing channel of the river, the impelling force resolves the water 
into a huge wall or wave which carries everything before it.” (Yule, H. J. 
s. v. Macareo). Yule assures us that there are only two places in India, 
where there is such a Bore, Eagre, Macareo or Mascaret, (as it is variously 
called), viz., the Bore in the Hoogly and the Bore in the Gulf 'of Cambay. 
There is no such * tidal wave * either at Kanthkot or at any of the places 
which have been put forward by the authors named. Ibnu-1-Atlrir’s 
description is applicable only to Cambay or Kanbahat and the Bore 
there. The phenomenon was well-lmown to Masudi, who was hugely struck 
by it. He writes of it thus: “ The ebb liere is so marked in this estuary 
that the sand lies quite bare and only in the middle of the bed lies a little 
water. I saw a dog on the sand which was left dry in the water, like the 
sand of a desert; the tide coming in from tlie sea caught him, although lie 
ran as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned, notwithstanding bis swiftness. ”(Tr.Sprenger,278-=P/7W’*'es. I. 
,255). There is a reference to it in Ibn Batut-a also (Defremery, IV. 60) 
and several of the old European writers, e.g. De Barros (II. ii. Cap. 9), Yar- 
thema (Tr. Badger 105), Barbosa (Tr. Dames, 1. 138), Pietro della Valle (Tr. 
of 1665, p. 33) and Hamilton (II. 33) were greatly impressed by it. The 
last of these authors informs us that “ a body of water comes rolling in 
on the sand... . and whatever body lies in its way it overturns and no ship 
can evade its force, but in a moment is overturned/’ (Yule, loc. cif.). 

Ibnu-l-Athir says that ‘ Kandahat ’ was about forty farsciJehs distant 
from Somanath. Now Cambay is in Lat. 22°-18 / N. ( Long. 72°-39' E. and 
Somanath in 20°-55', Long. 70°-2G / E., a map-distance of about 163 milc3. 
According to Thornton, Cambay is 52 miles south' Ahmadabad (Gaz. 179) 
aud Somanath 210 south-west of it {lb. 923) — a difference of about 160 
miles'. Forty far salchs would be equal to about 160 miles at 4 miles to 
the farsahh. Alberuui says Somanath' is 30 farsalchs from Cambay, *• e -> 
about 150 miles (E. D. I. 66), as he reckons the farsahh at five miles. 

II. 251, l. 6 from foot. When the elephants were brought before 

Shihabu-d-din they all saluted except M 

white one. 
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This wonderful story of Jayach'nnd’s white elephant refusing to make 
tlic Salam to the victor of his master finds a parallel in Manncci’s tale of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan’s favourite elephant, Khaliq-dad, refusing to 
salute Aurangzeb after his usurpation and of his running amuck when 
induced to do so by a trick. That animal also is said to have died of grief 
on the very day on which Shah J ah in expired . (Storia, II. 10, 127). F. says 
that as Jnyachand’s white elephant refused to salute the Sultan, it was given 
away some days after the battle to Aibalc and that it died on the third day 
after Aibak’s death. (I. 61,1. II f.f.). Other equally tall stories are told 
in connection with the salaming of elephants. Tavernier assures us that 
when elephants from India and other parts of the world sec a Ceylon ele- 
phant, they instinctively pay it reverence by placing the ends of their 
trunks on the ground and then elevating them. He emphatically assures 
ns that, incredible as it may appear, this statement is quite true. (Tr. Ball. 
II, 317). His contemporary Fryer goes even further and asserts that 
“ Ceylon elephants exact homage from all others, which prostrate them- 
selves submissively before them.” (New Account of East India and Persia, 
Calcutta Reprint, 169). But these asseverations are derided by Sir J. E. 
Tennant as ‘ fanciful.’ (Ceylon, II. 3S0). 

F.’s story of the tragic end of Javaehand’s white elephant must, if 
Eavevty is right, he a fable. It would appear from the contemporary 
sources cited by him that 1‘. : animal was really presented after Sliihabu- 
d-din’s death by his nep'icw Glriy.Isu-d-din Mahmud, to Muhammad 
Khwarizmsbah, It was neither turned over to Aibak nor died of grief 
after his demise. (T. N. Tr. 25S, 102. 470 notes). Old histories abound in 
similar tales of wonder. Ahmad Tad gar, who is inordinately partial to the 
fabulous, says that the Raj i of Jharkhand had a white elephant which 
never “ threw dust upon its head.” (E. D. IV. 362 note). Modem zoo- 
logists discredit these yarns aqd have exploded much of the ‘ mythology 
of the elephant.’ 

II. 255, 7. 1. The Nizamu-t-taicarikh. 

These extracts from Baizawi’s History are full of demonstrable errors 
and serve only to introduce further confusion into the perplexed chrono- 
logy of the Gliaznavidos. E. G. Browne justly says of the Nizamu-t- 
taicankh that “ it is a dull and jejune little book, scarcely worth pub- 
lishing. It is doubtful if it contains anything new or valuable and it is 
not calculated to add to the fame which its author enjoys as a juris- 
consult, theologian and commentator.” (L. H. P. III. 100). 

II. 255, 7. 11. Muhammad teas taken prisoner and sent to the fort of 
JBalbacl. 

The true reading must be ‘Balbaj’, i.e. Walwaj, or Walwalaj. Gardezi 
(95, 1. S) and T. A. (11, 1. 9) give the name as * Walaj’ and Baihaqi calls the 
place ‘ Walwalaj ’. (Text, 693, 695, 696). The latter says that it was on the 
road from Kabul to Balkh. (350, 1. 3 f. f.). Istakhri puts it as two days’ 
journc-y east of Khulm and four days from Balkh. It was a town in 
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WAhSristan (Bd. Go?je, 276, 1. 6 ; 286. J. 1; Lo Storage L.E.C. 42S) 
ana Abul Fida makes it the capital of that district. {Vide Ain, Tr. Ill SS 
note). Minhaj calls it Walakh [Rede, Walaj]. (T. N. Test 343, 349, 359) 
Holdich says it was just north of Qunduz (G. I. 272) and it is shown on 
his Map. Lat. 37°-0 / , Long, 69°-0'. F. states (I. 40, I. 14) that Walaj in 
which Muiiammad was interned is also called 'Khalaj* and Elliot con- 
sequently seeks to identify it with Kelat-i-Ghilzai (E.D. 17.192 note), but 
the gloss as well as the conjecture must be rejected. Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna had a mint at Walwalij and silver dirhams struck by him at a 
place, the name of which has been read as are in the British Museum. 
(Lane Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins, II. p. 148, No. 503; Thomas, 
J.R.A.S. XVII). I suggest that the right reading is (gJijb) Walwdlij. 

II. 266, 1. 10. Sultan 8‘aid Mahmud heard from his father. 

Here * S’ald * is not a name or part of the name of the Sultan, but a 
laudatory epithet or benedictory prefix signifying ‘Happy, blessed, 
august/ Sultan Sanjar, Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Mnhammad-i-Sam and his 
brother Mu*izzu-d-dln as well as Iltntmish are all called ‘S’aTd’ on pp. 
279, 280, 281 and 301 infra by Minhaj. 

II. 267, l. 4 from foot Alptigin tcrested Ghasnin from the hands 

of Amir Anhk. 

The last name is, as Dowson notes, variously spelt. The correct form 
seems to be [Abu Bakr j La wile. The history of the predecessors of Subuktigin 
in Ghazna is obscure and there is considerable divergence of opinion on 
the subject. Vide Khwandarair in E.D. 17. 159 and Elliot's remarks there. 
Raverty has a lengthy note on the subject (T. N. Tr. 71-73), in which ho 
maintains that Alptigin reigned for eight years and died in 352 H., that 
Ishaq his son was in power upto 355 H., that Ishaq was succeeded by 
Biilcatigm whose rule lasted for eight years upto 362 and that his 
successor Pirey was defeated and expelled by Subuktigin in 367 H. 

Dr. Nazim who has recently re-examined the whole question arrives 
at the foliowing conclusions: — Alptigin conquered Ghazni about 
vjJi-l-H5jja 351 H. after a siege of four months, but died after a reign of 
only eight months (not years), on 20th Sh'aban 352 H. Abu Ishnq, after 
being driven away by Abu ‘Ali, [son of Abu Bakr] * Lawik’ returned and 
defeated Abu ’Ali on 27th Sbawwal 354 H. Ishaq died on 25th 
Ei-l-q’ad 355 H. Bilkdtigin ruled for eight or nine years from 355 to 36 i 

H. and Pirey from 3C4 to 27tli Sh'aban 366 H. (M. G. 21-27 ; 17o-176)« 
Minhaj is therefore right in saying (269 infra) that Sultan Mahmud was 
horn in the 7th year of Bilkatigin. 

II. 268, l. 15. On the 27th of Sh'aban A. 11.366, on Friday he 

[Subuldigin] .... teas confirmed in the government. 

Fasih’s Mujmil (quoted in Raverty, Tr. % N. 73 note), F. O- fa> 

I. 8 f. f.},' B. (1. 8 — Tr. 1. 14) and Elphinstone' (p. 320) give the year 
as 367 H., but this must be an error as 27th Sh'aban, 367 If., or • j 
April 97S A. C. was a Tuesday. lbnu-1-Atbir (Ed. Tom berg, 
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pivc« the same date tv? Minhij. As 27th ShVilrin, 3GG H.=20th April 977 
A. f’. was .i /•>»</. ?y (In«l. Kph.). it must bo correct. Tiic date given in 
the II. I. (p. III. 10 i:- t‘t-i April 977 A. U., hat it must be a miscalcu- 
lation, ae that day was a Monday and its Ilijri synchronism was 10th 
Sh'nbin .’IGG, not 27th. 

II. 26S, /. 2 from foot. All the snarers of internal dissensions in 

Khurasan were eradicated \by Subuktigin]- 


• } 31 V**-*'. 3 p. G, 1. •!. “ And he uprooted the stock 

of the hc:o«y of the JUfinh/a from [nil parts- of] Khurtsin.” The Batin iyas 
wen* identical with the Qar.imit a, Mai ihida, Ism Valia or Talimiya. ‘ Bit .in ’ 
mean" * inner, esoteric * and they were so called because they taught an 
'Inner* or 'Secret Doctrine* based on the allegorical interpretation 
(J-.A") of the Quran and the Law of Islam. Their Imams also claimed to 
be the sole inheritors ami guardians of that Law. (Browne, L.II.P.II. 196). 
II. 269, 1. 20. .1 :nh‘ SidtiiJ: , i<ihi satr in a dream. 

Both ihts’c tales— of Snlniktigin’s dream and of the falling down of the 
idol in a place called Waihind (or * Bahjnd not 'in Hind 1 )— arc in 
'Av.-fiV Jatc'tmi'a (I. XXI. Xo. 1072. .T.IL GI, I S3) and are both related 
there on the authority of the Tar'tklri-Kasiri, that is, the earlier and lost 
portion of Baihaqi’s lJisiory of the Ghaanavidcs. ‘Aw/3 also states in the 
course of the first story, that the birth of Mahmud took place in 361 n. 
Neither of thee anecdotes is to be found in the chronicle of TJtbi, but 
Minhij aKo explicitly cites the lost portion of Baihaqi’s work as the 
Tarthh-i-Kafiri (2T», 2G7 ante) and we maybe sure that he has taken 
the stories directly from Baibaqi and not at second-hand from ‘Awfi. 

II. 269, /. 5 from foot. An idoldcmplc in India, in the vicinity of 

Par shit war, on the banks of the Sind, fell down. 

But see Corrections in Vol. VIII, p. xiii. The idol temple was not 'in 
India,* hut at a: r: ‘ Bahind i. e„ Waihind, a place 15 miles north of Attock 
and 25 fouth of Pe.sh.iwar, 1\ says ‘ the idol temple * was on the banks of the 
Sodrn (I. 23, 1. 12) and thus turns the ' Sind * into the ' Chenab.* Minhaj’s 


spelling is probably influenced by Jurbadhnqini, who writes ^tt .Raverty 
is in error in transporting ‘ Bahind ’ or ‘ Waihind ’ to Bhatinda (T.N. Tr. 
60 note; Milir.in, -Ulnoto) and Mr. Vincent Smith also, following liis lead, 
is mistaken in speaking of Bhatinda as Jayapala’s capital. (O.H.1. 190). 

II. 270, l. 6. Kept him [Jayapala] at Yazd (?) in Khurasan and gave 
orders so that he teas bought for eighty dirhams. 

But the Text reads f - 1 ; cA-'IJZ J : J: Cj* P 3 •=-* .X lj x x JL?- j 9, 1,17. 

Ilavcrty observes that “ nearly every copy ” agrees in reading the 
name as *' hfan-Yazid ” and bis rendering is, “ He was kept a prisoner at 
Man Yazid” (Tr. S2), but he does not say whore this ‘Man-Yazid’ is to be 
found. He also surmises that either the word ‘ thousand ’ has been left out 
after ' eighty ’ or that “ Mahmud did not set much value on his capture.” 
(Ibid, note). Dr. Nazim reads the name of the place as ‘Mirand* beeause 
it is so written in a Ms. of 'LJnsuri’s Qasida and surmises that “the sale 
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o£ Jaipill meant only the fixing of his ransom (M. Q. 87 note). 

1 submit that Rnvorly’s Mss. arc quite right in reading 1 MrnYaM' 
but that ho and others have erred in supposing it to be the name of a place, 
I understand it as a common noun signifying ‘ auction’ or ‘ sale in a 
market.' This due to the solution of the puzzle is obtained from and 
founded on the authority of the Ghiya$u-l-Lurjhot. «»•£ is defined there 
as a “ kind of sale in which tint person purchases who gives a higher price 
than the other bidders, i'lie word is also used, this author says, for ‘the 
sale of goods’ and ‘a market’ (jlJl;).” 

The real meaning is that Jayapila was publicly exposed at one of the 
slave-auctions in soma market in Khurasan, just like the thousands of 
other Hindu captives. As ho was an old man and had few or none of the 
qualifications or attractions of t'io superior classes of slaves, the price he 
would fetdi in the open market would be of course low and it was fixed at 
only SO dirhams. The object of exposing him to public derision and con- 
tumely was evidently to compel and frighten him into surrendering un- 
conditionally to his victor’s demands, to impress upon him that the Sultan 
was resolved to show no consideration for his person or position and that 
lie would be treated just like any other bondman, if he did not purchase his 
release on his captor’s own terms. ‘Otbi also informs us that Jayapala him- 
self and his relatives “ were strongly bound with ropes and carried before 
the Sultan, like common evil-doers” and that Jay a pi lawas “paraded about 
so that his sons un i chieftains might see him in that condition of shame, 
bonds and disgrace.” He states, besides, that Mahmud “ entered into condi- 
tionsof peace with him”onIy after iuftietiug upon him the public indignity 
of “ commingling him in one common servitude” with his subjects. The 
conditions were the surrender of 50 elephants and of his son and grand- 
son as hostages (26, 27 ante). It is clear that this exposure in the slave 
market’ or 0* was intended to be the crowning humiliation of Jaya- 
pala ’s life and part of a callous and deliberate plan of frightfulness and 
intimidation. In this connection, it is worth while to note that the author 
of the F utidiu-s-Salafm hal interpreted Iho passage in the same way. 
This is a metrical History of the Saltans of Delhi written by a poet named 
‘Agarai in the fifteenth century and is frequently cited by Firishta. 

The author writes : . . 


oij jJV-*; - 4 j 5 i^ t; b jl is- 


U JU- jko ihifj - ol*j» f -*r A 

jj - uuijjSi j\ )\ 

The lines are quoted in Dr. Nazim's Article on the ‘ Hindu Sbahiy* 
Ingdom of Ohiud ’ in J. R. A. S. "1927, and thus translated by himself 
a. 494) : “ He (Mahmud) scattered the army of the Hindus in one 
;tack and took Kai Jaipal prisoner. He carried him to the distant P ar Jj® 
ie kingdom of Ghazni'' and delivered him to an agent of the Slave Mar 
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[jljl. JV-j]. I heard tliat at the command of th'e king (Mahmud), they 
[the Brokers of the Market , _>Ijh tiV?* in the original,] sold Jaipal as a 
slave for 80 Dinars and deposited the money realised by the sale in the 
Treasury.” 

It would be difficult to get better evidence than this. .This author 
has understood -HJ*. in exactly the same sense that is assigned to it in 
the Ghiydsu-l-Lughat, and it should finally settle the question regarding 
the real meaning of this knotty passage. 

II. 270, l . 12. ‘Unsuri composed a long Kasida on this victory [of 
Somancith ]. 

There is an inadvertent error here. Minhaj cites the two first couplets 
of the poem itself (10, 1. 1), but the real author of the lines which he quotes 
was ‘Usjudi and not ‘Unsuri. F. (I. 39, 1. 8 f.f.) and B. (I. 10 = Tr. 1. 17 
note) agree in attributing the lines to the former and the entire Qasida in 
which these couplets are found is quoted in the Majmau-l-Fusahd in the 
section devoted to ‘Usjudi. (I. 340). The two first Baits of a Qasida 
composed by ‘Unsuri on the conquest of Khwarizm are transcribed by 
Bailiaqi. (851, 1. 8). They differ in toto from those cited by Minhaj. 
Fakliru-d-din Mubirakshah informs us that Parrukhi a Iso wrote a panegy- 
rical ode on the destruction of the Temple at Somanath and was rewarded 
with an elephant-load of silver. ( Tarikh , Ed. Ross. 52). Parrukhi’s Qasida 
also is reproduced in the M ajm au-l-Fusahd (I. 452-3). 

II. 270, l. IS. Be died in the year 421 H., in the thirty-sixth year of his 
reign. 

Sic also in the printed text, (11, 1. 7 f .f.), but ^ must be an error for 
fj- and Raverty has ‘ after a reign of thirty-three years \ (Tr. p. 88). As 
Subuktigin died in Sh'aban 387 H. and Mahmud defeated Ism'ail several 
months after that date, the duration of His reign conld not have much' 
exceeded thirty-three lunar years. As Ism'ail’s rule is said to have lasted 
for about seven months, he must have been deposed inRab‘iu-l-awwal, 388 
H., not 389 as Raverty says. (75 note). See also Nazim, M. Gr. 40 and note. 
II. 270, 1. 19. Many cui'ious poems are attributed to him. 

jk-i tSi jl 3. p. 11 last line. Raverty reads 

and not and understands the words to mean that he was “ an 

authority with respect to the text of several Arabic poems.” (Tr.88 note). 
He may be right, as Baihaqi actually cites two couplets of an Arabic ditty 
of which Amir Muhammad was very fond and which were frequently sung 
in his assemblies by his favourite musicians. (79, 1. 4). If the reading is 
V.A it may mean ‘rare, curious, not generally known, out of the common, 
recondite.’ 

II. 271, l. 8. When Mas'ud loas killed at Marikala. 

oi *ji\j (i2, 1.16), i. e.‘ when a disaster or calamity befell him.’ 

Mas'ud was not killed at Marikala. Alberuni identifies Marikala with 
Takslishila or Taxila. (Sachau, I. 302). The name is preserved in that of 

25 
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0 pass and a range of hills, about two miles to the south' of ShahctHeri 
(Cunningham, A. G. I. Ill) and a few miles east of Hasan Abdal. (T.N. Tr. 
95 note). Takshashila or Shahdheri is twelve miles north-west of Rawalpindi. 
Raverty’s derivation of * Marikala 1 from the Hind. * Mar-gala,’ a place’ 
chosen by “ brigands for attacking travellers and Karwans of traders,” 
(T»N. Tr. 95 note) is an example of meaning-making, a popular etymology 
invented ex post facto and possessing little or no value. 

II. 271, l, 9 from foot. And even an elephant could not stand before 

him. 

See Corrections in Vol. VIII, p. ssiv. Raverty reads Jh and not Ji< 
and says tk Btl or Bel means “ a target or butt for arrows.” But neither 
Richardson nor the Ghiyasu-l-lughat gives any such meaning for that 
word and F. who has copiedjdie passage from Minhaj, paraphrases it 
thus : Ji J p* J. OpX p\^f j. 31 if J i (1, 40, 1. 11 f, 1). " And 

his arrow, having passed through the iron armour, used to pierce the 
body of the elephant.” Minhaj himself mentions tk j3k*“0. on 55, 1. 18. 
This indicates that the reading in F.’s copy also was Fil or Ptl and not Bil 
or Bel. F., with all his faults, may be justly postulated to have been 
at least as good a Persian scholar as Raverty and his interpretation of 
Minhaj’s words must be taken into consideration. Mas'ud was a man 
of extraordinary physical strength. Baihaqi says that he used to wield 
a mace fcy] weighing twenty mans (Text, 181, 1. 7) and that in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with a tiger, he smashed the skull of the beast by a single blow 
of his hands. (/&. 141; see also Tiiz. Jah. Text 366, 1. 6 f.f.; Tr. II. 270). 
II. 273, l. 2. He [Mas'ud] eventually fought a bloody battle with them 
.. ...at Talilcan. 

So also in the C.H.I. (III. 31), but Gardezi (107, 1. 19), Baihaqi (7924), 

T. A. (Bibl. Ind. Text, 25, 1. 21) and F. (1. 43, 1. 14) all agree in calling 
the place Dandaiqan or Dandanqan. This town is two or three days’ 
journey, i.e. about 40 miles, north-west of Marv-ar-rud, also called Maru- 
cbak, Marv-i-Kuehik, or Little Marv, as. distinguished fromMarv-i-Shahjan 
or Great Marv. Dandanqan was on the road from Maruehak to Sarakhs. 
There is a ^aliqan or Talqan near Marv-ar-rud, but it lies about 50 miles 
south-east of it, not north-icest, towards Sarakhs. Holdich says that 
* Dendalqan ’ was near the modern Ak-tepe, which itself lies not far 
from the now famous Panj-deh. (G. I. 244-6). See the Map prefixed 
to that work. The battle was fought on Friday, 9th Ramazan, 431 H. 
(Baihaqi, 777, 1. 7 f.f.) See also I- N. Tr. Raverty, 131: T. A. 13, l 2 f. I 
F. gives 8th Ramazan 431, H. (1. 43, 1, 14). It was the 3rd of May 104 0A.G. 

II, 273» h 8. They sent Mas'ud to the fort of BTtri, and there. he teas 
slain in the year 432 H. 

This Kiri has not been satisfactorily identified. Raverty thinks tea 
it must be GlbUr-kot, a ruined fort lying about 3| Kurohs north o 
Pashat, the chief town of Kunar in Kafiristan. (N.A. 151 and note). 

But it appears from the context that Kiri was not very far from 
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Marikala, where the slaves in charge of the Sultan’s treasures revolted 
and looted them. The Sultan toot refuge in the fortified JRibat at 
Marikala, was taken prisoner and sent to Kiri, which must have been in 
the vicinity of Marikala and not in Kunar which lay far off and was 
occupied by unfriendly tribes. Baihaqi, moreover, speaks of Waihind, 
.Marminara, . Barshor and Kiri, as if they were in proximity to one 
another. (150 ante , Text 829, 1. 2). Marikala is about fifteen miles north- 
west of Rawalpindi. Waihind lies about 15 miles north of Atak (Attock), 
which is about 27 miles distant from Marikala and Hasan Abdal. ( Ohihar 
Gtclshan, in Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, p. ci). Peshawar is about forty- 
six miles from Atak by rail or about thirty from Waihind. (Ib. cii). It 
seems to me that Kiri must be Glri, i.e. Shahbaz-Giri, or Kapar-da-Giri, 
which lies about forty miles north-east of Peshawar. It was situated on 
the old road from Waihind to Kabul (V. Smith, E. H. I. 55 note), 
about 20 miles north-west of the former. (Beal, loc. c it, 1. 114 Note). 

II. 274, l. 4. Mandiid defeated him at Taharhdrud. 

Bakhrala, the identification suggested in the foot-note is wrong. ‘Takar- 
harud’ is a misreading of jK/j ‘ Nagarahara,’ the old name of a town and 
district near modern Jalalabad in Afghanistan. There is a village called 
‘ Nagaraka ’ even now near Jalalabad. (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India, s. n.). Baihaqi explicitly states (867, 11. 
8-15) that the battle took place at Dinur. The latter name is also written 
Depur or Dunpur. These are all forms of Udayanapura, ‘ Garden-city,’ 
another name by which the Nagarahara district is known in Sanskrit 
literature. It seems as if this old form, 1 Udayanapura ’ still survives in. 
‘ Adinapur,’ which is now represented by Bala Bagh, twelve miles from 
Jalalabad. (Masson, Journeys into Balochistan etc. I. ISO, 1S2). Fatliabad, 
the town founded by Mandiid to commemorate his victory, still exists, four 
miles south of Balabagh. (Ibid. 184 ; Beal, I. 91 note). In some Persian 
chronicles, ‘ Nagarahara’ is also written ‘Nang-nahar’ and supposed to 
refer to the ‘ nine streams ’ or * torrents ’ which are said to issue from 
the Safed-koh and join the Kabul and Baran river. ' Nang ’ is said to be 
the Pushtu word for ‘ Nine.’ (Elphinstone, Caubul, I. 160). Raverty 
(N. A. 49) vehemently upholds this view, but the better opinion is that 
‘Nangnahar’ [or ‘Neknahar’ or ‘ Nangarhar’] are all later corruptions, 
and that the correct form is ‘ Nagarahara,’ which occurs in the Ghosrawa 
inscription of about S40 A. C. which was first published by Kittoe in J. A. 
S. B. 1848, pp. 492-S, and has been re-edited by Kielhorn in the Ind. Ant. 
XVII. 1S8S, p. 311. Nagarahara is mentioned in the Chinese annals of the 
Sung dynasty also as ‘ Nang-go-lo-ho,’ which corresponds exactly, Stanislas 
Julien says, with the Sanskrit ‘Nangrahara.’ ( Voyages da Pilerins Boud - 
dhistes, II. 96). Bellew derives the name from Nava vihara, ‘ nine monas- 
teries ’ (Races of Afghanistan, Ed. 1880, p. 64), but this seems’ doubtful. 

II. 274, l. 9. He [‘ Abdu-r- Rashid] used to listen to chronicles qnd.icrits 
history. 
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, &* Ml 16, 1. 5 f.f. “ He [the Sultan] had learnt by 

heart the facts relating to the life of Muhammad and the Traditions bUI] 
and used to recite them from memory” Elsewhere, Minhaj again says of 
Malika-i-Jalali, the daughter of Saltan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam 
thaUhe -s-fc jU| (29,1. 1). He uses a similar expression 

at 85, 1. 12. Baihaqi employs the synonymous phrase jbd. 

(123, 1. 5 f.f.). Barani also uses pl J for “ I remember having heard”. 
(36, 1. 4; 52 last line). Iradat Khan Wazih says of the Mughal Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, Shah 'Alam I, that he " used to relate the traditions of the 
Prophet, in the number of which he excelled, as well as in a knowledge 
of the Holy Law.” (E. D. VII. 652). 

II. 276, l. 8. Suddenly , some fleet messengers arrived with the intelli- 
gence that the accursed Tughril has keen killed. 

Raverty insists that the right reading is not oKr* 4 , as in the printed 
text, but cMj*. * Murghan * means * birds,’ but he interprets it as ' carrier- 
pigeons/ He urges in support of this lection that Saladin is known to 
have established a pigeon-post for the conveyance of news and that a 
victory of the Saracens over Baldwin, Count of Tripoli, in 1179 A. C. was 
. announced at Cairo by carrier-pigeons. (Tr. 101 and note). But 
is repeatedly used in at least six other places by Minhaj. (172, 1. 4 f. f.; 
245, 1.8; 277, 1. 2 f. f.; 375, last line; 421, 1. 13 and 423. 1. 11). The 
synonymous is used at 288, 1. 14, and in every one of the six 
passages, Raverty himself renders the word by “ swift messengers (Tr. 
622, 740, 793, 1082, 1217 and 1228). Baihaqi also uses the word frequently, 

’ e. g. tr* (3, 1. 6 f. f.), tr* yM (3, last line; 275, 1. 1), tr* 

11, 281, \ 2; 402,1.7 ; 422, 1. 20), tr* 0.7, last line; 299, 1.8; 


497, 1.21; 808, 1.16). 

See also F. (I. 25,1. 10). There is nothing to show that carrier- 
pigeons were ever employed by Mahmud or any of his descendants and 
there is no reference to them in any of their chronicles. 

II. 276, l. 17 . Farrukhzad was "proclaimed king on Saturday, the 9th 
of Zi-l-k’ada 443 H. 

The Ind. Ephem. make this Friday, 13th March 1052 A.C. The discre- 
pancy indicates that the author is giving the Biiyyat and not the EisaU 
'date. The Sultan must have been proclaimed on Saturday, 14th March, 
if the week day is correct. F. (I. 47, 1. 16) says Tughril was assassinated 
while sitting on.th'e throne in the Darbar held on the Nauriiz-i-Sultani, 
that Nushtign arrived some days later and placed Farrukhzad on the 
throne. The Nauruz fellin that year on 3rd March 1052 A.C. (Cowasjeo 
Patell’s Chronology), just eleven days before Farrukh’zad’s coronation. 
The date given by Minhaj is thus corroborated. 

II. 276, 1 . 10 from foot. The country ofZawulistan was in a state of 

desolation from disease and murrain. 

oh* J in Text, 19, 1. 2. See Criticisms, Vol. VIII, P- sv. B*™* 
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ty’s reading (T.N, Tr. 102 and note) is not free from doubt. 

The meaning also is not quite certain. does mean 1 diseases ’ and 
‘any deadly distemper,’ or ‘epidemic’, not ‘murrain’ only as he contends. 
But signifies ‘taxes’ and ‘supplies,’ also. May not the true 
reading be 3 cfAs*, a collocation which occurs frequently and means 
“ adverse circumstances and impediments or untoward events and hin- 
drances.” ( 2 ’I.J 4 3 iJ’Jb 0 is used in this sense. (T. A. 298, last line). 

II. 277, l. S. And on Monday, Tie [Ibrahim] auspiciously ascended the 
throne. 

Minhaj gives the week-day, but leaves out the day of the month’. 
The omission is made good by Baihaqi who gives the precise date as 
Monday, 19th Safar 451 H. (Text, 467, 1. 3 f.f.). The Julian correspon- 
dence of 19th Safar was Tuesday, 6th April, 1059 A.C. Raverty has a dis- 
cursive note on the year of the death of Farrukhzad, in which he cites the 
mutually discordant statements of several later compilers. The gist of it 
is that Hamdulla, Fasih and Yaf'ai pat his death into 450 H., while the 
Muntalchabu-l-T awarikh is in favour of the year following. He refers also 
to a sentence from Baihaqi in which Farrukhzad is said to have been 
alive in Zi-l-hijja 450 (Text 207, 1. 9 •= E. D. II. 88), and suggests or 
surmises that he must have died in that very month in 450 — as his demise 
was sudden. (Tr. 102 Note). He has apparently overlooked the passage 
which I have cited, as well as another at Text, 350, 1. 5, from which it iB 
clear that Farrukhzad was alive in 451 H. Minhaj gives 451 H. (276 ante). 
Ibnu-l-Athlr also explicitly states that Farrukhzad died in Safar 
451 (Kamil, Bulak Edit. X. 2, 1. 3), and they are quite right. The date 
given in the C. H. I. (III. 34) is March 1059, which is a good shot and 
near the mark, but not quite in the bull’s eye. 

II. 277, 1. 13. Ibrahim was born at Hirat in the year of the conquest of 
Gurgan, 424 H. 

Gurgan or Jurjan (the ancient Hyrcania) and Tabaristan were con- 
quered by Mas‘ud and taken from the Ziyarid Prince, Dara bin Minuchihr 
in 424-5 H. = 1034-5 A. C. (Gardezi, Z. A. 99 ; T. A. 12, 1. 1; F. 1. 41, 
last line; Khwandamir in E.D. IV. 196 ; Browne, L. H. P. H. 169). The 
capital of Gurgan, in our own times, is Astrabad. 

II. 278, l. 5. He ( Ibrahim ) died in the year 492 H. at the age of sixty. 

Sic also in the Text (21, 1. 11) and in Raverty’s Mss. and Tr. 105. 
But as Minhaj has just stated that the Saltan was born in 424-5 H, he 
must have been 67, not 60 years old at the time of his death. The exact 
date of his demise is given as 5th Shawwal 492 H. (25lh August 1099 
A.C.) by Hamdulla (Tar. Gus. 404, Tr. n. 81), who is followed in the 
C.H.I. (III. 35). T. A. (17, 1. 2) and F. (L 49, 1. 12) give 481 H. as well as 
492 H. without pronouncing any opinion on the correctness of either. 
The numismatic evidence is in favour of 492 H. (J. R. A. S. IX 361-4). 

II. 278, 1. 10. In the days of (the Khalif) Al Mustasahar bi-llah, 

son ofMulctadar. 
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Sic in the test (21, last line), . but the father of Mustazahr was 
Muqtadi. UZauzatU'S-safa, Jild III, p. 225, 1. 7). He reigned from 468 
to 48/ H.- (Muir, Caliphate, 5/7). Coins struck by Ibrahim in the name 
of Mustazahr (487-512 H.) are extant. (J. R. A. S. IX. 364; XVII. 280). 
Muqtadir was Khalif from 295 to 320 H. * 

II. 278, 7. 3 from foot. Malik Arslan Abu-b Malik ascended the throne 

A. JI. 509 (A. D. 1115). 

The printed text has (22, ]. 4 f. f.), which is manifestly ' 

erroneous. Ravcrty gives the patronymic as ‘Abdu-i-Mulnk in his 
Translation, but surely, the Sultan would not style himself ‘Servant of 
(other) Kings.’ The correct ‘Kunya’ must be Abu-l-Muluk, ‘Father of 
Kings/ which is found in some of the authorities he cites. (T. N. Tr. 
107 Note). Mirzi Muhammad Qazvini also states that the Kunya was 
Abu-l-Mulufc. (J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 710). It may be permissible to note 
that a Hindu king, Mallikarjuna of the Shilahara dynasty of Thana ( circa 
1156 A. C.) assumed a somewhat similar title, Bajapitamaha; ‘Grand- 
father of Kings’. (I. A. XII. 150; B. Gr.XIII.Pt. ii, p. 426; J.B.B.R. A.S; 
XV. 278-9). Arslan’s grandfather Ibrahim styles himself j>li } ‘ Con- 
queror of Kings ’, on one of his dirhams. (Cat. of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum, II. No. 55S, 171). ‘Abdu-l-Malik’ given in the C. H. I. 
III. 35 is a conjecture devoid of any authority. 

The exact date of Arslan’s accession is not given by any of the 
chroniclers, but it can be recovered from a contemporary QasMa of 
Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman. He gives it as Wednesday, 6th Shawwal.509 
A. H. = 23rd February 1116 A. C. (Mirza Muhammad Qazvini in 
J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 705). According to the Ind. Eph., Wednesday, 28rd 
February 1116 A. C., was 7th Shawwal, but the difference of a day is not 
unusual and 6th must be the Hilali or Ruyyat date, and 7th the Hisali 
or Book-rule date. 

The date of this Sultan’s demise given by Minhaj is 511, but ‘Awfi 
records the date of his first defeat as Wednesday,- 14th Shawwal, 511 
A.H. = 8th February 1118 A.C. (199 ante ) and Ibnn-l-Athir states that 
he was expelled from Ghazna again and killed in Jamadi‘u-1-Akhir, 512 

H. (Bulak Edit. X. 179, 1. 5). Minhaj has left out Kamalu-d-danla Shirzad, 
who was the immediate successor of his father ‘Alau-d-daula Mas‘ud II. 

He- was deposed or murdered a few months after accession in 509H. 1116 
A. C. (Khwandamir in E. D. IV. 206 and Note 6; B. I.3S, Tr. 55; F. I. 49, 

I. 22). The contemporary poet Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman also styles him 


Shirzad Shah. {Ibid). 

II. 289, l. 2. He {Bahlim) toith Ms ten sons fell on .the day or 

battle into a qyagmire. 

Dowson says the Text here has some unintelligible words. • The words 
&jy j*.>> jjyj j* (24, 1. 11). The right reading seems to be jiy. 


are tf.jy 


The last word J.jj'\recte &Jx Burini] is a ! conjectural or variant reaa- 
ing which the copyist had found transcribed in the margin andinserte or 
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transferred by error into the text. do 1 , or &■>}'. means * a ditch', marsh', a 
place where water stagnates*. (Richardson’s Diet.). F. (I. 50, 1. 5) substi- 
tutes the synonymous in his paraphrase of the passage. Abu-]-Fazl 
employs the latter word in the Altbarnama (Text. I, 277) and Mr. 
Beveridge says t hat it means * morass, collection of water, bog, quagmire*. 
(Tr. I. Errata, p. xxriii). 

II. 281, 1. G from foot. They put Kliusru Malik to death in the year 598 

A.Tl 

Sic in the B. I. Text, 27, 1. 3, but Minliaj himself puts the event in- 
to 5S7 II. at p. 295, and also at p. 300 pout (Text, 74, 1. S and 118, 1. 4), 
which must be correct. The C. II. I. (III. 37) gives 1192 A. C. (5SS H). 
In the section on the Ivlnvlrizmslnhis also, Xlinhij declares that Sultan 
Shsh was defeated by the Ghori Sultans after the contest between them 
had gone on for about a year, in 5S7 II. (Tr. Raverty, 248-9). Sultan 
Shah died soon after his discomfiture in 5SS II. ( Ibid ). 

II. 282, L 7. 117/c/i the founder of the house of 'Abbas, Abu Muslim 
Maricazi revolted. 

3 § Hjj- <£ (J-* j;l c-UM w-»L> 34, 1. 7 f. f. Abu 

Muslim was not the ‘ founder ’ of the house of ‘Abbas, but only a pur- 
chased slave of the family, who became their most capable agent, emissary, 
missionary or propagandist. (Muir, Caliphate, 422). The Founder or 
First Khalif of the ‘Abb aside dj*nasty was Abu-1- Abb is Saffili. Abu 
Muslim was a sort of king-maker, but not Icing himself. He was 
afterwards put to death In' the ungnateful Khalif. 

II. 283, l. 16. Oicing to the inaccessibility of the mountains of Jiasiat, 
icliich are in Ghor. 

c~l j3 £ JL. cJU- 39, I. 2. ‘t 0 P s of 

mountains’ occurs in ‘Utbi’s chapter on Mahmiid’s invasion of Ghor. 
(Delhi Lith. 30G, 1. 8). Yazdi uses ^ and * n 

description of the mountains which stand as a natural wall in defence 
of Kashmir. (Zafarnima, II. ISO, 1. 4 and 17S, J. 4). is ugain 

used by Minhiij himself (Text 332, 1. 2) for * precipitous mountains,’ 
‘mountain precipices * or ‘mountain-peaks.’ 

II. 285, 1. 2. And the fifth mountain is Faj 11 anisar . 

See Criticisms in Vo!. VIIT r>. xvii and Corrections Ibid. xxiv. The 
variant 'Khaisar* is, most prob b!y, right. Richardson siys j* means 's 
broad way, especially between two mountains, a pass.’ Baihaqi also ns.* 

J: or j. for a ‘mountain pass.’ (3 ’>0, 1.3 f. f.). Raverty (Tr. 319 v: ‘ : 
speaks of IChaisir as a well-known place, without stating where it is ,v '_ 


found. But it appears from Jsnkliri (1-M. <?o?je, 2S5, 1. 10) th l! 
two stages distant from IIer.it and about nine from ICii.v-Jif. vb:-- 


just on the frontier of Ghor. Biihaqi’s *B.izghi'ir.il; (1 27 /u>/A ' 
be really ‘-fjy j. or £» ‘I*a*s of Gbiirak*. 

II. 286, 1. 9. (6) Amir ‘Albas bin Shis bin Muhammad ^ *■ 
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The early history of Ghor is exceedingly obscure. Baihaqi says 
Ghor was invaded twice in Mahmud's reign, vis. in 401 H. and again in 
411 H. 'Uhsari speaks in one of his Qasldas of "the capture of thoson 
of Suri and the conquest of Ghor". ( Diioan , LucknowLith. p. 5S).Abu- 
1-Hasan Khalaf and Shirwan were the chiefs of Ghor in 411 H. and 
422 H. according to Baihaqi. (Text, 128, II. 8, 14 and 274, ]. 6 — 111 anle). 
When Saltan Mas'ud passed through Ghor in his flight after the defeat 
at Dandanqan in 481 H., the country was ruled by Abul- Abbas, the son 
of Abu-l-Hasan Khalaf (Text, 795, 1. 10), who may be the Amir ‘AbBs 
(No. 6) of Minhaj. Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman also states that when Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi invaded Ghor, the ruler was Muhammad- i-'AbBs. 
(Trans, in E. D. IV. 519). There can be little doubt that he is No. 7 of 
Minhaj. These corroborations from contemporary sources indicate that 
Minhaj is not writing without book. 

H. 28 S, l . 12 from foot. Revenge for the death of Sultan Suri, King of 

the Jabal. 

Insert ‘and the ’ between 4 Suri 'and ‘ Kin g’. cf. the B.I. Text (54, 1. 
18). See also 288 and 291 post. Sultan Suri had tholaqab Saifa-d-din. Tho 
name of the Maliku-l-Jibal was Qutbu-d-din. They were brothers, Qutbn* 
d-d in being the elder. ‘Jib.il * is hero used as tho specific designation of the 
hilly country on the northern parts of Ghor and Bimian which lies to 
the south-east of Herat. The Ring of tho Jibil was poisoned. Saltan 
Suri was captured and gibbeted on the One-archcd bridgo of Ghazni. 

II. 289, last line. Some emissaries of the 31 ulahidatu-l-Maut came to 
him. 

Correctly 3Ialahidat-i- Alamut, the Heretics of Alamut. Alulahidatn-l 
Maut is nonsensical or misleading. They were emissaries of tho Malfihidn, 


also called Qaramita, Batiniya, Ism'aili or Assassins, who had their 
headquarters in the stronghold of Alamut, 20 miles from Qazvln. It had 
been captured by Hasan-i-Sabih in H. 483. By an extraordinary 
coincidence, this date represents the Abjacl value of tho letters ^y <J! - 


Elliot (574 infra) and others say that ‘AHmut ’signifies ‘Eagle’s Nest, or 
‘Eagle’s Find,’ while Browne thinks that Ibnu-l-Athir is right in deriving 
it from Ahih, an old Persian word for * eagle ’ and iimut, i.c. 1 Amn!:ht\ 
‘taught’. The name thus signifies ‘Eagle’s Teaching’. IIontura*Schindlcr, 
however, challenges this opinion and maintains that ‘Eagle’s Neat’ 1; 
“ m orc natural and probable,” and has tho support of the best Persian 
Dictionaries, e. g. the Burhan-uQat? a, the Farhang-i-Jlashuli and the 
Shamsa-bLxtghat. Ho states that one of the Da' is, " reached the summit 
of a rock while in pursnit of game, anti finding the position favour^** 
builta castle upon it and called it 4 The Eagle’s Nest’, because eaglet bait- 
their nests on high places.” (J. H. A. S. 1909, P p. 102454; sec al«o 
1907, p. 460). The fortress was destroyed by Fluligu in 1U> A. - 


(L. H. P. II. 203-4, 311 and 45S). . . .. . • 

II. 290, l, 2. lie paid great honour to these heretics, wetting t..em f- 



II. 293, last line. 
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dll parts of the kingdom, 

y ji jy> £o\y jl j U 63, 1. 6. 

It was not ‘Alau-d-din wlio invited tlic Ism ailis into all parts of Kis 
;■ kingdom. What Minbdj says is tliat tlio emissaries of tlxe sect secretly 
D-_ J J ] invited the residents of all tlio villages in Glior to join their 
creed. They carried on an insidious propaganda with a view to convert 
or pervert the Gliorians and *Alau-d-din was guilty, in so far that lie 
permitted and encouraged them to make proselytes. Th’e phrase j- j* is 
used again in the T. N. at 65, 188, 1S9, 289 and 329, in the same sense. 

II. 291, l. 2 from foot. The horsemen of Bahram Shah overtook 

them in the neighbourhood of Sang-i-Stirakh. 
Eaverty states that Sang-i-Surakh signifies * Perforated Rock or 
Stone’ and that there are three or four places bearing this name. He 
locates this Sang-i-Surakli near the Helmand river, north-north-west 
of Ghazni, on the route from that city and from Kabul also to Ghor. (Tr. 
441 note). A Surkh-Sang Pass, N. W. of Ghazni, is shown in Constable, 
22 C c and 24 B a. 

II. 292, 7. 3. The horsemen captured them, bound them hand and foot, 
and conducted them to Ghazni. 

j xdjC jV. bjl; 113, 1. 3 from foot. 

“They seized him and brought him into their power by giving 
promises and [confirming them] by pledges with the right hand.” (See 
also my note on Vol. II, 315, 1. 8 infra). 

II. 293, l. 7. He assigned to him the countries of Kasr-i-Kajiiran and 
Istiya. 

There is a place called Istiya in the Kurram Valley, now the 
Kurram Agency of the North-West Frontier Province. Kurram cor- 
responds to the Upper Bangash of Akbar’s historians, while Kobat is 
their Lower Bangash. (I. G. XVI. 49). This Istiya lies five Kuroh or Kos 
from the Peiwar Kotal, which' is about ninety miles south of Kabul. 
(N. A. 77, 80). Qasr-i-Kajuran may be what is now called Kajuri 
Kacli, which is about fifteen miles from the western boundary of Bannu 
district. (I. G. XI, 202; I. G. Atlas, 33, A 3). But Eaverty says that 
this Istiya was in Gh'or and a mountain between Ghazni and Herat. 
(T. N. Tr. 339 Note). . . . 

II. 293, last line. It has been icritten by some that these Sankaranians 
have been called martyrs , in agreement icith the 
declaration of the Kuran but as they etc. 

AW • Jy £j| J _**l £>U'| S' J,'] « j JS ” JljS 

116, 1. 7. 

Some people have argued that as the great majority of these 
Sankaranians were outwardly Musalmans (lit. reciters of the Quran) and 
were put to death, they are entitled to be called martyrs.” Minhaj denies 
their claim to any such honour. They had, lie says, rebelled against their 
ae 



•- jTAbaq^i-nXsim 11.295, foot note 2. 

lawful sovereign and Had beeqnotuh justly put to death’, although’ the 
sentence Had been passed, in accordance with -the. religious law. if A) 
l?ut with ‘‘.political necessity” 4 Ja&. J >\ U It was an ac{ ’ 

of executive or administrative justice. 

, Minhaj is giving here a fqtwa— a legal opinion pronounced obiter, as " 
Chief Qazi of the Empire. He, his father and his grandfather were 
all jurists, by profession and the Law was, so to say, in his blood. These 
Sankaranians were reciters of the Quran’, i.e. men who professed Islam. 
Now no Muslim can, according to the Shari 1 at, be put to death except for 
one of three offences, Murder, Blasphemy and Apostasy. . These men 
were rebels,, but rebellion did not come within the purview of the 
Canonical Law, and was not punishable under it with death'. Their execu- 
tion could be justified, however, on grounds of political exigency or 
necessity— the necessity of maintaining law and- order in the State on 
the. principle, Salus populi suprema lex. 

II., 294, l. 6. The Rai of Nahricala Bhini-deo teas a minor. 

■ All the Musalinan historians speak of Bhlma as tlie King of Gujarat 
who,, defeated the Gh'ori Sultan, But the local chroniclers record the 
event in the reign of his predecessor, Mularaja and in many Ch'alukya in- 
scriptions also, Mularaja is praised as “ the conqueror of tlie difficult-to-bc- 
conquered' King of Garjana”; i. e. Ghazna. (Ind. Ant. VI. 1 91, 19S, 200, 
201). He is known as Bala Mularaja, 1 Mularaja the Boy anil is said to 
have “ dispersed the Tarushka army even in childhood ”, in two oi tbo 
Jaina chronicles quoted in the B. G. Pt. 1. 195. The mistake may have 
originated in the fact that Mularaja’s reign was a very short ono and ho 
was succeeded by his brother Bhima II, who was also very young at the 
time and: had a long reign of 62 years (1179-1241 A. C.). 

The site of the battle is said, in the Hindu accounts, to have been at 
Gadarara GKatta — and the Sultan’s defeat is stated there to have been 
partly due to a sudden fall of rain. (Merutunga, Tr. Tawney, 154; B.G.I. 

Pt; i. 195; Epig. Ind. IX. 77). It has been recently suggested by two 
sehblars acquainted with the locality, that Gadarara must be the village 
called Kayadra in Sirohi State which lies at the foot of Mount Aba. 

(D. R. Bhandarhar, Epig. Ind. XI, 72; R. R. Haidar in Ind. Ant. LVI, 
(1927), p. 47 note). 

II. 295, ? foot note 2. The text has Tarain, hut Firishta gives the name 

as Narain and sags it teas aftericards culled 
Tirauri. 

There is no doubt that the battlefield was somewhere near tchal u 
now called Tirauri, which lies about ten miles north-west of Kama! and 
14 south-east of Thanesar, but no village actually called Tarain or 
Narain can be now traced in tbo vicinity. It is true that Cunningham 
speaks of “ Narain, lying on the banks of the Rakshi river, four 
south-west of Tirauri and ten miles north of Kara 51 ”, but t’ie eshtenee 
of any such village is denied by Raverty.(Tr. 459 Not*) and other?. 
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In the Official Gazetteer of tlie Karnal district, (1918), p. 10, th'e correct 
name is given by the local expert who compiled it, as AVdwm, a village 
in the Nai Wad in Nardak, twelve miles south of Thanesar and three miles 
from Tirauri. Raverty’s contention tliat the real name of the village 
was * Tarain ’ (Tr.) thus lacks confirmation and Cunningham’s ‘ Narain ’ 
must be an error for ‘ Nardina ’. 

Tirauri or Talavari is apparently, a modern name signifying ‘a small, 
lake, tank or pond.’ Its Muhammadan alias ‘Azimbabad, was given be- 
cause Aurangzeb’s son ‘Azlm was bom here. There is a great ‘ Ribat’ or 
fortified Sarai in the place. (I. G. XXIV. 390). The vernacular Tal or 
Talavi Pcrs. yVt’, means ‘a pond or lake.’ ‘ Talavdi’ or * Taravadi’ is its 
diminutive. The phouetic resemblance between ‘ Tarain * and ‘.Tirauri ’ 
seems fortuitous. 

There is a strange lack of concord among the authorities in regard 
to the chronology of the reign of Mu‘izzu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, and 
it was the subject of a somewhat acrimonious controversy between 
Raverty and Blcchmann in the J. A. S. B. The two oldest authorities, 
Minhaj and Hasan Nizami, frequently give discrepant dates. Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad, Firislita and Budauni merely copy the older authors accurately 
or inaccurately. It may be therefore worth while to cite the dates given 
by a third contemporary source—the TdrVih-i-Falchru-d-din Mubarak- 
shah — 'which has seen the light and has been edited very recently by. 
Sir E. Denison Ross. 

These dates are as follows 


Defeat of Rai Kaula Pithaura. 

58S H. 

p. 22, •; 

Qutbu-d-din’s conquest of Kukram. 

588 H. 

p. 22. - 

Conquest of Delhi and Ranthambhor. 

588 H. 

pp. 22-3. 

Defeat of Rai Jltchand. 

590 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Ajmer. 

591 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Thankir. 

592 H. 

p. 23.- ' 

Conquest of Nahrwala. 

593 H. 

p. 23. ■ 

Conquest of Budaun. 

594 H. 

p. 24. ■ 

Conquest of Chantarwal [Chandawar], 



Qanauj and Sarwa [Sarju-par]. 

595 H. 

Ibid.-. 

Conquest of Malwa. 

596 H. 


Conquest of Gwaliar, 

597 H. 

*i . 

Conquest of Kalanjar. 

599 H. 

f» 

Conquest of jj 

600 H. 

p. 25. . 

Qutbu-d-din goes to attend’upon the 
Sultan at Parshawar. 

601 H. 

Ibi d . . . 


II. 298, 1.2. Be [M ‘uizzu-d-di n-i~Sa m] fell into the hands of these infidels. 

This is misleading. The persons into whose hands he fell were not 
the ‘ infidels’ or Khokhais who were defeated in the battle described above. 
The assassins are explicitly said by Minhaj. to have been 0 
1. 3) the fanatical' desperadoes, of the Ma lahida, i.e. Qaramat.a or Ismaili 
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*• lb * He was not comely in appearance. His little 'finger 
was hr often from Us hand, and he was therefore called 
Aibalt, * maimed in the hand. 1 


Ja d-l 03l W-- ok l /L& *-j ji jf ^ cdXTi J c£|ju*J| c . ir 4b ! U| 

c5 •u&T 138, ]. 4. f. if. 

The meaning of this passage Has been the theme of acnte controversy. 
Kaverty contends that ‘ Ibak * in Turki means ‘ finger ’ and ' Shil * or * Shal 1 
signifies soft or paralysed ’ in Persian and that the real name of Qutbu-d- 
3in was not and could hot have been fbak , but Ibafe-iShal , signifying 
‘ “Powerless-fingered” (T.N. Tr. 513-14 and Notes). On the other hand, 
Thomas (0. P. K. D. 32 note) and Blochmann (J.A.S.B. 1875, XLIV, pp. 
277-8) agree in holding that ‘Ibak 5 or ‘Aibak ’ by itself was the original 
.Turki name (derived probably, from the Turki Ai, 1 moon ’ and ‘Bak’, 

* Lord '), and that ‘Shal’ or ‘Shil* was a nickname signifying * withered, 
maimed, disjointed'. They maintain that 1 Ibak ’ is stated in the Turki 
'dictionaries, to mean, not * finger *, but 4 a crest or a comb ’ and that in the 
Shamsurl-Lughat , 4 Ibak ’ is given as the synonym of #l * j? 4 Lord of the" 
Moon.' In other words, 4 Shal ’ is neither the explanation of ‘ Aibak ’, nor 
-the name of the tribe' to which he belonged, but his nickname. The T.A. 
(20, 1. 9), F. (I. 60 last line) and B. (I, 54, Tr, 1. 77), all state that 44 he was 
called 4 Aibak' because his little finger was broken,” but this seems to be 
’founded on some misunderstanding or mutilation in the text of Minhaj 
which was available to Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. F. and B. have only copied 
•the sentence word for word from the T. A. 

The name ‘Ibak' or ‘Aibak' was borne by several other Turki slaves 
at this time. One of them who was purchased at the same time as Iltutmish' 
had the sobriquet of Tamghaj. The name of his native districtor province 
was appended to his name just as 4 Shil ' or 4 Shal’ was suffixed to that of 
.Qutbu-d-dln. (322 infra). A second namesake was, with a view to distinc- 
tion or differentiation, styled Bahtu (ib„ 334), a third Sanjan or Khitai 
(ib:, 354, 356), a fourth Barbak or Kishli Khan (ib., 359, 368), a fifth 
Khwaja (T. N. Text 213, 1. 5), and a sixth' was called Yaghantat. 
(Text, 238, 1. 6 f.f.). Still anoth'erperson named Ibak is mentioned by MinbSj 
elsewhere, as the chief Inkstand-bearer of the ill-starred Khalif Must asim. 
(Text, 425, 1. 2 f.f,). Another Ibak Hajib is known to have been comman- 
der of the army of Amir Nub Samani of Bukhara. ( Tarikh-i-Y avriini, 

Tr. Reynolds, 121 and note). 

It is not possible that all these 4 Aibaks ' were so called, because they were 
‘moon-lords' or had ‘broken-fingers' or bore some resemblance to the 
* Combs of cocks.' Ibak was a name just like any other, like Chingiz 
sTimur, Aitigln, Aitamaror John, James, Paul or Peter. It may have 
.possessed some sense or meaning or raison d’etre at first, but it had, m 
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course of time, been given to all sorts of individuals so frequently and so 
very much at random, that it had, by this time, lost all significance or 
meaning. It thus bore no relation at all to the qualities, physical, mental 
or moral, or the circumstances, general or particular, of the person 
designated by it. 

II. 300, L 2 from foot, On Tuesday , the IStli of the month ofZi-l-Kdada 

[602 H.], he [Qutbu-d-din] mounted the throne. 

This date is repeated in the '£• A. (20, ]. 4 f. f.) and F. (I. 63, 1. 7). 
The Julian correspondence of lSlh 21-1-q’ad ( Hisabi ) was Monday, 26th 
June, 1206. This IStli must be therefore the Einjyat dale. Fakhru-d-din 
Mubarakshah states that Qutbu-d-din arrived at Lahore on the 11th of 
&i-l-q’ad, 602 H. (Ed. Ross, p. 31). The coronation must.have taken place 
exactly a week later. 

II. 304, ?. 9. On 7'uesday, the 27th of Jumdda-l-amcal, the fort (of 
Ucch) teas talccn. 

The dales which Minhaj gives for the siege and capture of Uchchare 
inextricably confused and self-contradictory. Here, the siege is said to 
have commenced on the 1st of Eab‘i I, 624 H., and to have terminated 
after 2 months and 27 days on Tuesday, the 27th of Jumadi I, 624. 
[Raverty also has 27th, but Saturday; Tr. 544]. Then on pp. 325-6 infra. 
Minhaj himself states that the fortress of Uchch capitulated on Tuesday, 
the 29th of Jumadi II, 625 H., and that Qubacha.drowned himself in the 
same month. But in Raverty’s Mss.; this date is Tuesday, 27th or 28th 
Jumadi I, 625 H. (Tr. 613). Again, Minhaj avers here that the news of the 
fall of Bhakkar arrived at Uchch on the 22nd of Jumadi II, 624 H., and 
that Qubacha’s suicide took place about the same time. But Muhammad 
‘Awfi, who was himself besieged in the fort along with Qubacha and was, 
as Elliot observes, "well acquainted with all the details” (155 ante)) 
gives the date of Qubacha’s death as the night of Thursday, 19th Jumadi 
II, 625 H. (202 ante). 

Now 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., was Friday, 26th May, 1228 A. C., 27tH 
Jumadi II, 625, Saturday, 3rd June, 1228, and 29th Jumadi 1, 625 H., was 
Saturday, 6th May, 1228. The conclusion would appear to be that the 
’death of Qubacha took place on 19tli Jumadi II, 625 H., and that Uchch 
had fallen some days previously on Saturday, 29th Jumadi I, 625 H. 

624 H. is irreconcilable with another statement made by Minhaj 
regarding his own life-history. He tells us that he arrived at Uchch on 
Tuesday, 26th J umadi 1, 624 H. (Friday, 14th May, 1227) and was appointed 
head of the Firuzi College there in Zi-l-hijja of that year. (Text 144, 1.. 
8=303 ante). He also states that he paid his respects to Iltutmish bn 
■Wednesday, 1st Rab‘i 1, 625 B..=Wednesday, 9th February, 1228 (Text, 
231, 1. 16), the very day on which the Sultan encamped there and that when 
the Sultan returned to Dehli in Ramazan, 625 H., after the conquest of 
Uchch, he was one of the members of his retinue. (326 infra, Text 173-4). 
The date given in the C. H. I. (Ill, 52), 4th May 1228, A.C., corresponds 
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■witH 27th' Jnmadi 1, 625. It was a Thursday. 

II. 305, l. 4. He obtained Sahlat and Sahli in Jaghir. 

Variants , Salmat, Sahlast. Baverfcy’s Mss. read ‘Bhagwat and Bhuili’. 
They are, he says, two parganas situated between the Ganges and the 
Karamnasa the latter river being the boundary of the Bibar territory. 

note). Bloehmann accepted the identification and it 
may be taken as satisfactory. Biiuili is mentioned in the Ain as a pargnna 
in Sarkar Chunar. (Tr. H. 165). Elliot says, Bhagwat was also known 
as Hansa. (Races, II. 119). Both parganas are situated to the south of 
Banfiras and east of Chunar. (Blochraann, J. A. S. B. 1875, p. 2S1 and 
note). Thornton says * Bhoelee’ is 10 miles east of Chunar and 15 south 
of Banaras, Lat. 25°-6 / N., Long. S3-3. Bhagwat, Bhuili, Ahraura, Chunar 
and Kariat Sikhar are listed in the I.G. as the five parganas of the 
present Chunar Tahsil. (X. 332). 

II. 305, l, 2 from foot. Districts of Munir ( Monghyr ) and Behar. 

in Text, 147, 1. 6. The gloss is wrong. Munir (or Manor) is 
not the same as Monghyr. Maner is about twenty miles west of Patna. 
Monghyr is about one hundred south-east of it. (Seeley, Road Book of 
India, p. 3). The town of Bihar, Lat. 25°-ll / N., Long. 85°-31 / E. is by rail 
18 miles to the south of Babhtiarpnr, which is 28 miles south of Patna. 

II. 308, l. 3. In that country (Bengal), the current money is Knudns 
(Kauris)-instead of chitals. 

In all the passages in which these coins arc mentioned by Minhfij, 
the nameisspeltintheB.I.Textas Jr? Chitdl (149, I. 2 f. f.; 1GS, 12 f. f.; 
197, 1. 2)231, 1. 11 ; 247, 1. 6; 295, 1. 3; 452, 1. 4f. f.). Barani’s spelling also 
is (B. I. Text. 116, 1 ; 118, 1. 2 f. f.; 195, ). 2 f. f.; 201, 1. 4 f. f.; 212, 

1. 13), though Eaverty and others call them ' Jttnls , and that spelling also 
is found in Mss. The numismatists have not thrown any light on the 


derivation of the word though some think that it may be Turki. It mny 
be permissible to suggest a connection with the picture of the ‘Bull' 
and ‘Horseman,’ which is found on the Dcliliicals, another name by 
which these Chitals are called, e.g. by Hasan Nizami. (242 ante). The 
word is perhaps the Sanskrit Chitrala, “ variegated, painted, pictured" 
In Hindi, Chital is used for ‘ the spotted deer,’ and also for * a specie.'! of 
largo snake which has spots.’ Tho reptile is described in the Tuz\ih-i‘ 
Jahangiri as about Ilahi gaz (about seven feet) in length, twelve 
inches in girth and large enough to swallow a hare. (Text, 369-370). Ih f: 

* bangles made of conch shells which arc coloured and engraved with all 
sorts of designs,’ are also known by the same name. The Chital or chuf'- 
was the mark of a married woman and was broken only when the hutb.w ( 
died. The leopard [Hind. Cheeta, Sanskrit ‘Chitraka'j is so called be- 
cause of the spots with which he is marked. _ . 

II. 308, 7. 6 from foot. Most of the Brahmans and many chiefs (Sa.An) 

icent aicay to the country of Snnkmt. 

Barani uses Sahan tea farrbfan (5 46, J. 6) and Multan.'. r. i 
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Sahan (120, 1. 7). Tlie Hindi word really means ' wealthy merchants, 
respectable men of the commercial classes.’ * Sah ’ is generally derived 
from * Sihu,’ Sanskrit ‘Sidhu,’ ‘pure, honest, of immaculate integrity.’ 
The word is also found in Ibn Bat.ufca who explains that the great 
merchants of Daulatabad who dealt mostly in pearls were ealled Sah. 
Defremery traces it to the Sanskrit Sdrthavaha, Pali Sdtthavaha, which 
is pronounced Shttoalv. or Satthahi (IV. 49), but the Gujarati and Hindi 
dictionaries give the first of those etymologies. 

Dowson notes that ' Sanknat ’ is also written ‘ Sankit ’ and * Saknat * 
and he asks if it is not ‘ Jagannith ’. But Alinhaj states a few lines lower 
down, that Lakhmaniya himself fled to Sanlcnit and Bang “and that his 
sons are to this day rulers in the territory otBang.” (Text, 151,1. 14; 309 
infra). Now Yanga or 4 Bauga ’ is the specific name of Eastern Bengal, 
and we possess epigraphic evidence of Lakshmanasena’s descendants 
having ruled for at least three generations at Yikrampur near Sonargaon 
in Dacca. Sauknat may be a mistake for Sonargaon [or Songaon]. A still 
nearer phonetic approach would be Satgaon (O^-), and it is possible 
that Minhaj who knew little or nothing of Bengal geography has. 
confused the two names. Hoogly district in which Satgaon lay was under 
Hindu rule for long after the Muhammadan conquest of Lakhnauti. 

II. 310, l. 1. The one is called Kitch, the second Mich and the third 
Tiharu. They all have Turki features. 

Mr. Crooke tells us that “ the Thdrus have still their headquarters in 
the Himalayan Tarai and colonies in Gorakhpur division and Northern ’ 
Oude. The Meches resemble them in habits and features and inhabit 
that portion of the Tarai which' separates the plains of Bengal from the 

hills of Sikkim The Tharus still retain in their features strong 

marks of a Chinese or Mongol origin, although these marks are some- 
what softened The most probable opinion is that the Tharus are 

originally a Dravidian race, who by alliance with the Nepalese and other 
hill tribes, have acquired some degree of the Mongolian physiognomy.” 
(T. C. IV. 380-5). According- to th’e I. G. (VI. 44) also, they are of Indo- 
Chinese origin and of a marked Mongolian type. The author of the 
4 Hlamgirnama says of the Mecli that 44 they are to be found in Kuch 
Behar, are very ugly and look like the Qalraaqs [Calmueks], having a 1 
steel-blue complexion.” (B. I. Text, 692). 

II. 310, l. 8. He led him to a place where there was a city called- 
Mardhan-Kot. 

Westmacott suggested (J. A. S. B. 1875, XLIV. p. 188) that this is* 
Bordliankoti in Dinajpur, about 35 miles south of Eangpur town and 
20 miles due north of Bogra. Lat. 2o°-8 / , Long. 89°-25' E. He thought - 
that the original Sanskrit form was Varddbiana-Kuti and sought to- 
connect that name with Paundra Varddh'ana or Pondra-desha, which com- 
prised Dinajpur, Eangpur and Kuch-Bihar. "Westmacott’s suggestion was 
accepted by Blochmann (J.A.S.B. 1875, p. 282) and it has been endorsed 
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Karatoya is, in parts of its course, even now, ' called tlie Burhi or Old 
TistS. It is also certain that at the time of Major RennellY Survey, i. e. 
about 17S0, the main stream of the Tista flowed south', down the bed of the 
Karatoya (instead of south-east, as it does at present), and joining the 
Atrai, fell into the Ganges. But in 1787, it forsook this old channel and 
cut a new one, by which it found its capricious way to the Brahmaputra. 
Early in the 19th century, it again altered this course for a more direct 
one eastwards. (I. G. XXIII. 404) . Most modern experts are also agreed 
that the Bangamati of Minliaj cannot be the Brahmaputra, though the 
statement about its having been “ three times greater than the Ganges ” 
can apply only to that great river. 

The sito of the bridge also is quite uncertain. Blochmann thought that 
it was somewhere near Dorzholing, the modem Darjeeling, for the not 
very convincing reason that, at th'e present day, the boundary separating 
the Mcches from the hill-tribes is about 12 miles south' of Darjeeling. 
Dalton (J. A. S. B. 1851, XX. p. 291) suggested that the bridge was the 
one still existing at Sil Hako near Gauhati and Ranking (B. Tr. 1. 84 note) 
was inclined to favour that location, but Raverty (T. N. Tr. 563-5) has 
shown this Hypothesis to be untenable in an elaborate note. He does not, 
However, make any attempt to determine its situation himself. 

The fact is that the details mentioned by Minhaj are so scanty as well 
as vague, that it is extremely hazardous to make any positive statements 
in regard to the route followed by the invader or the distance to which he 
penetrated. Minha j, besides, had little or no knowledge of the geography 
of the country and he has merely repeated the random gossip and hearsay, 
reports which he picked up at Lakhnauti, during his sojourn in that town, 
forty years after the catastrophe. Mr. Vincent Smith has suggested that 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar marched through' the modern districts of Bogra 
and Jalpaiguri and crossed the Karatoya, although he was unable to 
proceed beyond a certain point to the north of Darjeeling (0. H. 1. 224), 
but He admits that this is only a conjecture. 

II. 310, last line. One night in the gear 641 ( 1243 A. (7.), he halted at a 
place between DeoTcot and Bangaican. 

There is a good deal of confusion here. The person who halted was the 
author Minhaj, not Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, as the above rendering makes 
it out. (See Criticisms in Vol. VTII. p, xviii and Corrections. Ib, p. xxv). 

Deokot- or Devikot is now in the Balurghat sub-division of Dinajpur 
district in Lat. 25°-ll' N., Long. 8S°-31 / E., near the ruined fort ,oI 
Damdama, on the left bank of th'e Pumabh’aba, south of Dinajpur 
town. It is about seventy-five miles north-east of Gaur and lies close 
to Gangarampur, where one of the oldest Muhammadan inscriptions in' 
Bengal (that of Kaikaus Shah, dated in 1297 A’. C.) has been found. 
(Blochmann in J. A. S. B. 1873, XLII. 211; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 
149). Deokot contains the shrine of ‘Ataulla, who is said to have been 
the spiritual guide of Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar. and an inscription in an 

a? 
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H. 315,Ll0^om:?o6t. 

old mined mosdtie in the town is dated in' 1293 A. C. (BlceEfaann 
J. A. S. B. 1872, p, 102; Arch. Survey of Tndia Beports," 3TT, 9>l(Ji* 
L G. XI, 275). Baverty reads the second name as 1 Bekanwah’. (T N 
Tr. 565), Ent Blochmann says that ‘B3ngawan’ is the name of a 'welh 
Enown place near Deokot. The Ideal tradition is that Deokot was the 
citadel of Bannagar, tEe fortress of an Ashra nam ed Ban Baja (I* 6. 
XL 275) and BlocKmann is most probably right in accepting * Bansawan * 
dr * Bangaon’ (village of Ban) as the right reading. 

II. 311* ?• 4 from foot. The inhabitants of it are Brahmans and Sunis 
. . ......They profess the Buddhist religion. 

Variants, *V/or Baverty also leaves the word ‘Nnhi’ un- 
translated, but Qaatrefflere has shown that the correct reading is ‘Tainan’ 
and that it is the Mongol name for ‘ Buddhist priests.’- ( Histoire des 
Mongols de la Perse, p. 193 note). Juwaini, the author of the TarWri- 
Jehdn Kusha, states that Christians were called by the Mongols ‘Arcouns’ 
and Buddhist monks ‘Tonines.’ Babruqois states that ‘Tonin’ is the 
Mongol word for Buddhist ecclesiastics. (Yule, Cathay, 1st Edition, L 241 
and S3 notes: see also Tdrikh-i-BashidU Tr. Ney Elias and Boss, 290 note; 
D’OEsson, 3tst. des Mongols, II. 234). Steingass also tells ns that ' Thin ’ 
means ‘Buddhist priest, a Lama.’ It is said of these ‘Nunis’ that they 
“ profess the Din-i-Tarsdi? and Baverty renders the latter phrase in Bs 
test, as “ the p3gan religion”, but he suggests, at the same time in a note 
that the reference must be to Christianity or Manichaeism. (Tr. 567 note). 
Qoatremere, however, is right in understanding it as the “tenets of the 
Lamas.” Juwaini explicitly declares that “ the idolators >=■:) called 
‘Touins’ pretend that in the times anterior to the advent of Islam in 
Mongolia tin-, they could converse with the idols, but that since that time 
they (the idols) had been annoyed and remained dumb.” 

31 tri & <s— 'I -iSlji ,yjy ,(**3 

jii i ola»|lj tf y- 31 0)3l 3 £>lM i lj x X 

jf \j ,%*- j jOf <j if (L io, 1. 6). This 'shows that the Dih-i-Tarsdi was 
ideiitical with * the religion of the Thins or Lamas.’ Elsewhere, Mihhaj 
says that the ‘ Nhins ’ are Jj\~J or Cjfs *i -^3 (383, L 14; 

402* 17). See also my Note on the meaning of Tarsa, IT. 163, 1. 3 ante. 

II. 315, 7. 8. ’Alt Mar dan contrived to ingratiate himself icith iheKotical • 
jry £ t jsJ i&Jf ts^. i5S, 1. 5. ‘AJiMardan, 

Ey some device, got- the Kotwal to pledge his right hand, w. to enter into 
some .sort of compact or engagement with hitaseli (and promise him 
safety). TEe Same phrase is used again -y. i 3“^ i ts ,ul 
T.N. 309, 1. 6. See' also my note on 357, last line post. Si f_ ^ 
occurs at Text, 224, 1. 5 f. f. (See also 223, 1. 9 and 261,1- 12). 

II. 315, l. iO from foot. Quarrels after icards broke out among these 

chiefs in the heigTibourhood of Makida an 
Manias- . 



ii. 818, 1/18. TABAQAT-r-NAeiHf 2ll 

* Hales 13 a ’ and ' Santus ’ in Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 959, 1. 8). The 
correct forms aro ‘Masldlm and San tosh*. These two places lie in 
adjacent' parganas south-east of Dcokot in Dinajpur. Santosh, now 
called Maliiganj, is on the eastern bank of the Atrai river in THana 
Potnitala of Dinajpur district. Ravcrty’s identification of Makida 
[Masidlia] with Maqsudabad (Tr. 576 Note) is quite untenable, as the 
latter toponym is not older than the 16th century. In Hunter’s Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Debikot (Dcokot) is registered as Pargana No. 28, 
Mosidah as Pargana No. 68, and Santosh as Pargana No. 6S of Dinajpur 
district, (Blochmann in J. A. S. B. lS7o, pp. 2S4r5 and 290). 

II. 317, Z. 16. He had icith him some travellers 3 bread. 

c-i-li Jji l 3 ; 160, 1. 2 f. f. “ He had with him a 

round of bread and some such condiment [savoury, relish, kitchen or 
seasoning], as is usually carried on a journey.” S‘adi writes in the Bustan 
cS3^ Jr c rjjpb f/l (Chap. VI, Story 8th), •“ One had no other ^condi- 
ment than an onion.” Barani also says of the ascetic Sidi Mania, that 
while he gave sumptuous feasts to all those who came to his monastery, 
his own diet was extremely plain and consisted only oi rice-bread and 
some simple relish or seasoning, i Jt- J p^ (T. F. 208, 

L 13). Dowson in his rejoinder to Raverty suggests that the right 
reading is Nan-i-Kh ur i sh-i-S afr iyana, that is, 'Bread for travelling- 
food,’ (Vol. VIII. p. xx), but is a frequently-used compound with 
a definite meaning of its own. . . . 

II. 317, Z. 2 from foot. And built a fort for his residence. 

(variant J** 3 (161, 1. 9). “He built a fort at 

Basankot.” (See Vol. VIII. pp. xxi-xxv). ‘ Basankot * is again mentioned 
in association with Lakhnauti at page 320 infra (Text, ISO, 1. i f. if.) 
and once more at Text, 243, 1. 2. The place has not been traced. ■ ‘ ‘ 
II. 318, l. 18. And his name icas mentioned in the Court of GJiiydsu? 
d-din. 

a»T i Sjfj* tf.jJloU ; 161, 1, 3. “ A ‘ Tazkir* was recited 

(delivered) by Him in the Court of Ghiyasu-d-dln,” “ Tazkir ’’.does not' 
mean ‘ eulogistic speech’ or * commemorative ode or speech,’ as .Dowson 
states (VIII. p. xxi), but a religious discourse or sermon, a * serious call ’or 
exhortation to lead a holy life in accordance with the precepjts .of Islam, 
and to sacrifice it for the Faith', Mr. Gibb observes that “ in the early days 
of Islam, Jihad or the duty of defending by the sword the territorial 
heritage of Islam was reckoned as an obligation of the same degree .as 
Prayer and Fasting, but the old enthusiasm, in .course of , time,' .cooled 
down, and stood in need- of -incitement and stimulation. (Ibn Batuta, 
Intrbd. 33). Elsewhere^ Minhaj himself explains that the object of a 
Tazkir is to "exhort people to undertake a . Jihad to earn the' religious 
merit obtainable by waging Holy Wars (^bj* ).and .exert themselves 
for the preservation of the dignity of- Islam and Sultanas ^throne.” 

. (310,1, 311). - This passage is translated by Dowson at 379 infra, but 
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' Tagfir * is rendered by Him as ‘Ode ’! • < 

II. 318, l. 3 from foot, Thattojhe west [of Lakhnauti) is called Dal, 

.........the eastern side is called Barbanda. ”■ 

- Variants M and Jlj. At Text, 213, 1. 4, the reading is Jb eVRarh 1 
or Radlia. ‘ Barbanda * or ‘ Barand * must be ‘ Barind * (Varehdra or 
Barendra). Hamilton informs us (Hindustan, I. 114) that - Bengal was 
divided in olden times into five districts, (1) Rarh’ or Radha, the country 
west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges; (2) Bagdi, the delta of the 
Ganges;: (3) Banga, the country east of and beyond the Delta; (4) 
Barind or Barendra, the country to the north of the Padma and between 
the Karatoya and Mahananda rivers ; and (5) Mithila, the country west 
of the Mahananda river, (apud Blochmann, J. A. S. B. XLII. 1873, p. 
211). Barendra was the name given to the ancient Hindu . kingdom . of 
Paundraor Paundravarddhana— which included the Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
Purnea, Malda, Rajshahi, Bogra and Pabna, districts of our times. (I. G. 
XX. 244). According to the same authority, Rarh is the ancient Karna 
Suvarna, which lay west of the Bhagirathi (the old channel of the Ganges) 
'and included the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Western 
Murshidabad and Hugli. (XXI, 237). 

II. 318, last liner From Lakhnauti to the gates of LaJchnaur, andonthe 
‘ . other side of the river as far as the city of DeoTcot, 

embankments {pul) have peen raised, which extend 
for ten days' journey. 

Blochmann (J.A.S.B, 1873, p. 212 note) thought that Lakhnaur must 
be LaKarkuda in Birbhum, about 85 miles south of Gaur. Lat. 23°-18 / N., 
Long. 87°-15 / E. .Deokot is about 75 miles north of Gaur. Stewart 
suggested that the correct reading must be * Nagore, ’ i. e. Rajnagore, tlie 
capital of the Hindu Rajas of Birbhum. . Raverty laughs at Dowson’s 
objection to Stewart’s suggestion on the ground of its being “right 
away from the river.” He maintains that this is just what is required 
in the case and. is a proof of the identification being, not unsound, but 
sound. ,(Tr. 585 Note). An entrenchment, wall or embankment extending 
in an irregular and broken line for a distance of 32 miles is still extant 
in the vicinity .of the town, though' rapidly decaying. “ The gateways 
have fallen and many parts of the wall itself have been washed away, 
but enough remains to demonstrate its former existence. (Hunter, Stat. 
Acc. of Bengal, IV. 335; Arch.-Sur. Rep. VIII, 146 : 7 apud I. G- XXi, 
78-9). Elsewhere also, it is stated that “ the Pathan rulers of Bengal con- 
structed a road from Deokot in Dinajpur . through Gaur; to- Nagore m 
Birbhum.” . Nagore is in Lat. 23°-57 / , Long. 87 0 -19 / . (I. G.,VIII* 241). 

In this connection, it may be noted that there are some ;C °? ns 0 
Iltutmish' minted at a place, the name, of which' was. read by • 
Hoernle as Lakhnauti ,(j. R. A. S. 1900, p. 482), but by °® a f . 
‘Nagor.* (C.P.K.D. Coin Noi{>9, p. 78). Mr. Nelson Wright snppos 
Jhe. place meant by Thomas must be Nagor pear Jodhpur, an .qu ,, , 
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tlie decipherment on tlio‘ grounds th'at “ Nagor has tlie initial a long and 
that it is surprising to find a coin of Qhori pattern issuing from a mint 
in Rajputana.” (I, LI. 0. II. Introd. p. 6). But these objections would 
lose tlicir force, if the mint name was deciphered as Nagore [in BirWium]. 
Mr. Wright himself read the name then as * Lakur * and he adlieres to 
that lection in his later work on the “Coinage and Metrology of the 
Sultans of Dchli.” (p. 20 ; Coin No. 52 A). He thinks that the mint was 
somewhere in Bengal, but does not tell us where this Lakur is to be found. 
II. 320, l. 8. Sultan Abu-l-Musaffar Altamsh. 

Budfiuni unwittingly set a ball of discord rolling when lie averred 
that 1 A1 tamisli f or ‘ Iltamish’ was so named because he was born “ on the 
night of an eclipse of the Moon”. (I. 62, Tr. I. SS). Neither Minhaj nor 
‘Awfi nor Hasan Nizami hazards any conjecture in regard to the meaning 
of tlie name and tlie T. A. and F. are also wisely reticent. On the coins of 
this Sultan, his name is variously inscribed as - u^l and 

The Nagari transliteration is ‘ Hititimisi ’ or * Lititimisi \ 
(Wright. Coinage, p. 30; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 44 and note). ‘Altamash,’ 
‘ Altmash’ or ‘ Iltmish’ is said to mean ‘sixty’ in Turki, and Khwafi Khan 
(II. S76, 13) uses the word, for the advance guard of the centre of an army. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole assures us that ‘Htutmish ’ signifies ‘hand- 
grasper, supporter, upholder.’ Mr.Redhouse, another Turkish scholar, was 
at first in favour of reading the name as ‘Iltimish ’ and supposing 
it to mean ‘ kidnapped’ or * carried off,’ [Soil.] ‘ the slave who had been 
carried off.’ But he was not sure that it was not used in the active 
sense of ‘ carrier off ’ or ‘ kidnapper’, [Soil.] * the ravisher (of hearts).’ 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Museum, 
p. xxix). But when Thomas drew his attention to the passage in Budauni, 
Mr. Redhouse changed his mind. He suggested that the J had been dis- 
placed and tlie name wrongly inscribed on the coins. He opined that the 
correct form must be ‘ Aitutulmish,’ which might mean ‘ The moon was 
eclipsed ’ or * Eclipse of the moon.’ But he also thought it not unlikely that 
Budauni’s dictum was only “ one of those Eastern remarks one so often 
meets with and really beside the mark.” Dr. Barthold has lately re-examined 
the question and he agrees with Mr. Lane Poole and holds that the 
correct form is Illutmish, signifying “ Maintainer of the Kingdom.” 

( Zeitschrift der Dents chen MorgenldndiscTien Gesellschaft, 1907, p. 192). 

- ‘Altamash’ was a not uncommon name among the Turks. Malik’. 
Firuz : Shah Altamash, Sbahzada of Khwarizm, is mentioned by Minhaj 
himself as one of the grandees of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. (T. N. Text, 
177, 1. 7 ; Raverty, Tr. 625). Another man of the same name, who was an 
adherent of Timur, is said by the latter’s historian, Ibn ‘Arabshah, to 
have been imprisoned by the Sultan of Egypt. (Tr. Manger, II. 275, quoted 
by Beveridge, Tr. A. N. 1. 210 note). A Haj ji Altamash (or Iltmish) was 
sent as his ambassador. by ‘Abdulla Khan Uzbeg to Akbar in 979-980 
g. (A. N. II, 368, Tr. II, 534). Cf. alsp. the names, Tugh-timish, Qal-timisb! 
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(Ravertyi T. N. Tr. 133 note), SuyrirgHrtimishY Ad£a-timishY(Z.&. 21); 
etc. The name &ppears.to.be made .up .of 'tmish'.’ .or ‘timish^ith. another 
word prefixed. This may be Jltf,Mtu. or AUil Baihaqi speaksofa JSaljuq 
raider named .oU- jU (Test 709, 1. 8), Ilti.or. Alti, Salman (I43‘ supra ) 
and another man nafned ‘Altutigin’ or ‘Iltntigln’ .&£' jh.jB also men? 
tioned by him. (Text 27 2,1. 1. 1—110 supra). "We also know, that 'an 
Amir named Iltutmish-al-Turki was governor of.AlrBayy in A. H. 289. 
(Zambaar , Manuel de Chronologie pour Vhistoire de Vlslam,p.Ai] H .- 
N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans, of. Dehli, 70). \ ... 

Here, 'as in the case of Aibak', the soundest conclusion, seems to me 
to ! be that, the name should be taken, just like any other name which .has 
no. topical.or qualificative significance, and that whatever . its meaning, 
it has no connection with either abduction in childhood, power of 
ravishing hearts,. real or .supposed birth on the night of an eclipse of the 
moon or “ seizing, upholding or maintaining ” kingdoms. Every, one is 
agreed that the name was 'given to him at birth, and surely those who 
did so could not have known that he would.be the .maintainer .or 
upholder of a great kingdom. • •- 

II. 320, l. 16. Sultan Shamsu-d-d'm was.; from, the tribes of Athari, 

Sir -E. Denison Boss thinks that “ the real name must b.e ‘ Alpari ’ 
fro,m ‘Alp-ar/ ‘ brave man,’ a name given, to . the Turanian Afrasiab.-from 
whom the Turks .claimed descent. (Vide Kash'ghari, ' Diwan-i-Lugligt4‘ 
Turft). An Alp-ar Khan is also mentioned 1 in ,Juwaini-s account {Tar, 
J.ehan Kushd, Text, I. 92) of the siege ojf.Samarqand by Chingiz Khan.’' 
(Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. p. Iv),‘ Minhaj Mays that Balban also was 
descended from the Albari Khans [Khdndn, not Khdqdns, as at 
860 infra ; Text 281, 1 . 6 ]. The Qara Khanid dynasty of Turkestan, to 
which Ilak Khan — the contemporary of Sultan Mahmud of Gfh’azna— 
belonged is of ten described as that of the “ Afrasiya-bi Maliks.” Barani 
also assures us that Balban • claimed .descent from Afrasiab, (T. F; 37, . 1 . 7), 


II. 323, l; 14. ‘Ali Ism 1 ail who had charge af Delhi. 

»j\ j*<» £'->***' „ J,J ,j? I ^ 170, 1. 4. Hajji Dabir calls. him;. 
(Z.W..687, 1 . 18). He was the Amir-i-ddd ofrDehli, i. e. the. chief [judicial 
officer of the state, a sort of Lord < Chancellor .or: Justiciary. See . p. 327 
infra— T. N., Text 175, 1 . 8 f. £., where; the phrase is .correctly; rendered 
as ‘ Chief Justice ’ by Dowson himself. See also Text 2,74*5, where Malik 
Saifu-d-din Shamsi is called * Dadbak ’ and also Amir-i-dad; Another 
noble,, Amir Dad Hasan, is mentioned in the Tdju-l-Madgir. .(233 .ante, 


g, tt.iiny,note). 

II. 326, tl: ,10,. Malik Sindnu-d-din jffdbsh. ' < m [ 

The sobriquet is written in various 'ways, Hasrar; .Jaisar, Jaisi> et& 
See. Elliot’s note at : E. D. I. 490, , wbere.be ; opines that itmust be Chanesar- 
In .the Notes to his Translation Of 'the Which .was published in 18 - » 

Baverty hesitated between '* Jatisar- ‘ Chatlaar * and 1 .Chanisar ’ (p P*'6 ' 
hutrmjhisJEpsay, on ‘iThe MihranKof Shid audits Tributaries ’iuthe J.A 
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1892 (326 Koto), ho speak's of him ns Sin.anu-d-din Chant ear, The 
Ttfffciti'l-Kirtun and MtnUakhabu-tdaicarikJi, llio authors of which' 
were Sindhis, also write Chanesar. (E. D. I. 345, 4S5). Sir W. Haig 
prefers * Chat i par ' (C. If. I. III. 54), is not supported by either reason or 
authority. Chanesar is the theme of many talcs and ballads still reeited 
by the common people in Sindh, and they may bo trusted to know better 
than any outsider, the correct pronunciation of the name of tlioir tribal 
or national hero. " The Loves of Chanesar and Lila have been sung by 
more than one Siudhi poet.*’ (E. D. I. ‘2G3, 317). Chntisar has no meaning. 

‘ Chancer’ appears to be tlic Sindhi form of '.Tanesar/ as ‘Cliach* is 
that of \Tnjjn.’ f i. Tanesar’ is derived from * Yajneshvar ’, one of the 
epithets of the god Vishnu. (Vishnu Panina, Tr. Wilson, II. 313 ; III. 183 ,* 
V, Pt. i. 299. 253). .Tanesar (Jancsliwnr) is still a not uncommon personal 
name in Bengal. Chanesar is also a place-name an! Raverty maintained 
that the real name of life place to which .Taisiya, the son of Dahir, 
fled was not ‘ Jaipur' or ‘.Titur/ but ‘Chanesar’, and he located it at a 
village which* still exists twenty miles west of Ghausgarh in Bhiwulpur. 
(Mihrfin, 212 n.). Sec also E. D. I. 17G and 179 note, where the name, 
of the place is said to be written ns ' Chanesar ’ in Dowson’s Mss. 

II. 326, /. 22. On Monday, the 2nd of liab'i-u-l-aicical 626 If. 

(h l 'y [the rolrs from the Khali f\ arrived. 

Tlic text has ‘22nd’ (174.1. G) and so also Raverty. (Tr. 61G). The 
Taju-UMaasir says it was the 23rd. (213 ante). 22 ud Rab‘i I, G2G H., corres- 
ponded with Sunday, IStli February, 1229 A. C., and 23rd to Monday, the 
19th. Minhij would appear to have again given the Ruyyat date. Hasan 
Nir.imi has the Ifishbi or Book-rule date. Sth February 1229 as given in 
the C. H. I. Ill, 04 is a misprint for lSlh or a miscalculation. It was, 
moreover, a Thursday and must be wrong. 

The city (Delili) was not ‘adorned by tlio presence of the envoys ’ 
(1. 23). It was befogged and decorated, triumphal arches were erected, 
and the gates were hung with silks, as was usual on such occasions,. 
Tlic words in the Text are o/ 1 b jt - (174, 1. 7). 

II. 326, l. 5 from foot. Balkii Malik. 

Some authors, c. g. Sir Wolsclcy Haig (C. H. I. HI. 54), following 
Raverty ’s translation (617 and G2G) say that Bailed orBilka Malik’ Khalji 
was the son of Husimu-d-din ‘Iwaz, but no sueh statement is found any- 
where in the B. I. text of the T. N., where he is called Balka. Malik Khalji 
at 174, 1. 12, 237, 1. 5 f. f. and his full narao given as Ikhtyaru-d-din Iran 
Shah Balki Khalji at 178, 1. 14 in one manuscript. 

But there is a coin on which Balka styles himself ‘SbaHinsbSb 
‘Alau-d-din ‘Abul M‘aali [or Abu-l-Ghazi] Daulatshah bin Mandnd.’ The 
date can be read either as 627 or 629 H. (J. R. A. S. 187 3, v • 

Coinage, p. 2L). This numismatic evidence would shotr tbat^ ' ras not 
the son of Husamu-d-din, though lie might have been a rcJ.it*' t o ven us 
son-in-law, as is loosely used. in both those senses. 
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II. 327, l. 3. Milak Dev, the accursed son of Basil the accused. 

Raver ty proposes to read the names Mangal Bhava Deo son of Mai 
Deo.’ (Tr. 619 and note). The T-A: has JA yj ‘■fill. .(21, 1. 13) and F. d\y} 
(I. 66, 1. 15). Sir Wolseley Haig calls the-; Raja ‘.'Mangal BhavaDeva.the 
son of Maldeo or Birbal Deo/ (O.H.1. 111.^55,538). But ‘ Mangal Bh’ava 
Deva is an impossible name for a Hindu and Raverty’s conjectural and 
fanciful restoration cannot be accepted byrany one .'acquainted with* 
Sanskrit, Milak’, i.e, / Melag’ or ‘ Megal ’ is a name which occurs in the 
dynastic list of the Chudasama rulers of Junagadli. (Duff, C. I. 284; 
Burgess, Arch. Survey of Western India,' ir. 164; .TdrikM-Sorath, Tr. 
Burges3, 139; B, G. VIII, (ECafchiawad) 488, 498). Burgfess* points out that 
the name of Melak, the son of Mugat and father of Jayasinha Chudasama 
occurs also in an inscription dated 14 16 A. C. (Ibid, note); Hajji Dahir 
also calls this Raja of Gwalior Melagdeo ; the son ofBaisll. ( Z. W. 699 , 11. 

2 and 7). AmTr JEhusrau gives the name of the Raja from whom the fort 
of Mandu was taken by ‘Ainu-Mulk' Multani in 705 A.-H. as'Mihlak Deo' 
(Rhazain-al-Futuh, Text, 60, 1. 5; E.D. III. 76), which is really the same 
name. ‘Mokal’ also occurs and was'borne by; a Rina of Cliitor in the 15th’ 
century. (Duff, C. I. 235, 249, 254). The name which follows * Melak * is 
probably ‘ Blsal ’ [Visala Deva]. We kno.w from 'inscriptions that a 
Parihar, who is called Visaldeva (and„ also Parimal Dev a), captured 
Gwalior from the Kachhwaks in or about; 1129 A’. C. and that the 
Parihars ruled there until they were expelled by Iltutmish. (Cunningham, 
Arch. Survey Reports. II. . 312; IV. 27. 51; I. G. XII. 441; Yaidya, 
H. M. H. I. III. 305, 357; Elliot, Races, I. 159; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, IV- 88). When Minhaj says that Melag was the ‘ son’ of the 
accursed Bisal, he probably means merely that he was the descendant 
of Bisal (or Parimal) who was the founder of Parihar dominion in 
Gwalior. The forms ‘ Birbal/ * Pilpal/ ‘ Balbal ’ must be perversions of 
the alternative form, Parimal. 

II. 328, l. 2. A halt of five days was called here. 

aA #7 oUal- ). 175 , last line. “And the Sultan, after 

arriving here, issued orders for striking or sounding the ‘ Naabat * 
[the orchestra of kettle-drums, trumpets, pipes, cymbals and lutes] five 
times every day.” 

Minhaj uses a 'similar expression in, at least, four other places. 
(Text 76, 1. 16 ; 192, 1. 8; 198, 1. 9 ; 253, 1. 3 f. f.). In the first of these, lie 
states that when the Ehalif Nasiru-d-din-i-Allab sent a rich Khil’at to the 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d*din Muhammad-i-Sam, g-i Jr *- “ the Saltan 
ordered the Royal Naubat to strike five times.” la the second, we are told 
that Ikhtiaru-d-dln Itgxn, the regent of Ma'izzu-d-ditx Bahrain Sh*h, 
gave great offence to that Sultan by keeping an elephant and ordering 
the Naubat to play three times a day at his gate.” (333 infra). 

An almost identical statement is made of another over-amhitionj 
minister, Nizamu-I-Mulk’ Mahaggibu-d-din (343 infra). “ The p.layiUa 
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of tlic Naubat at the Kind’s Gate wag originally a jenlonsly-gnarded 
royal privilege. It was subsequently granted to or usurped by provincial 
^ governors and other persons in power. Tho old rule appears to have 
been to strike it five times in the nycthcmcron, four times during the day 
and once nt night.” {Siyaru-l-Mutaakhirin, Tr. I. 3 noto). It appears 
to have been played eight times — once at the end of every pahr or 
Watch in Akbar’s times (.tin, I, Tr. HI), but this may have been one of 
that Emperor’s innovations. 

The phrase ‘ Panj Naubat' occurs in Nizami’s Siltandar Nama 
(Canto XI, verse 11; Clarke’s Trans, 9f>) and the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat ex- 
plains that Sultan Sanjar Scljuqi was the first sovereign to order the 
Naubat to be played five times at his goto and not threo only, as had 
been the rule or custom before. P. also informs us that Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani ordered tho ‘Naubat’ to be played five limes, soon after 
liis accession. (I. 282, 1. •! f. f.). 

It appears to have been an ancient Hindu custom also. It is stated 
in the Chachnama, that when Chach had conquered all the provinces of 
the old Kingdom of Sind upto the frontiers of Kashmir and Kerman, 
lie, “in accordance with the Hindu custom, ordered a naubat of fivo musical 
instruments to bo played every evening and morning.” (G. D. I. 152). 

II. 328, l. 5. A temple tchich teas three hundred years in building 
liens destroyed at Bluish). 

\J\ £ Jj; Jl- £ t-U*. . i7q t |, 3 ( which is obscure and 
equivocal. __ 

The Thrtkh -i-M ubhrakshahi has -^Ay. * 31 ^ (Text, 

20, 1. 5). Budauni’s paraphrase is ■*>*. c »'i jr* J l - jl £ (r. 67) and 
Ranking’s translation is, “ which had been built six. hundred years previ- 
ously .” (L 95). B.’s •*-*—, ‘six hundred ’, must be a mistake for “ three 
hundred.” Albcruni says that Bhilsa was so called after the temple of 
the god Bhaillcsha (the Sun-god), who was worshipped there. (Tr. 
Sachau, I, 202; E. D. I. 59), The tcraplo demolished by iltutmish 
was probably one of those erected in tho palmy days of Paramara rale 
in Malwii by Munju or his nephew, the renowned Raja Bhoja, who reigned 
about the end of the 10th and beginning of the 11th century. (Duff, C. I. 
300). This would mako it more than 200 years old in 1234 A. C., though 
it cauld not have been tho same as that referred to by Alboruni. T. A. (29, 

I. 8 f. f.), F. (I. 66, 1. 11 f. f.) and B. apply the remark, not to the temple 
at Bhilsa, bat to that of Mahakal in Uj j ain, which must be wrong. 

II. 328, 1. 13. In A. II. 636, he led the armies of Hindustan toioards 

Banyan. 

‘ Banian’ is mentioned by Wassaf (E.D'. III. 36), who says that it was 
in tho Jud hills. Barani speaks of a MauIana HamTdu-d-dxn Baniani (363, 
1. 16). Minhaj states elsewhere that it was the place from which' Saif-d- 
din Hasan Qarlugh invaded Uclicha. (Text, 238, 1. 1). Raverty’s opinion 
was that it was situated somewhere between Kurram and the ’Jhelumj 
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and near the hills o'f Jud. Bat he was not sure of the actual site and 
thought it might be either Banian, which lies, nine .miles south-east of 
Khanpur of the Gakkliars, or Pauian, another village, situated about sis 
miles south-west of Haripur in Hazara district, N. W. P. Province.' 
(N. A. 281-2) . This Haripur is shown in Constable, PI. 24 E a. But Banian 
was a place of great note and not a mere village and the I. G. may be 
righfin identifying it with the much better-known Bannu in the N.W.P. 
Province. (XVI._49). Mr. Longworth Dames also is of the same opinion. 
Coins struck by Iltutmish at Banian are known. (J.R.A.S. 1908, pp. 390-1 ; 
Wright, Coinage, 34, 75). Minhaj afterwards speaks of the expedition as 
the Sultan’s “last campaign from the Indus and Banyan. ” (330 infra). 

II. 329, l. 3. Be sent to hell the accursed Bartuh (?), under whose sword 
more than IfZOfiOO Musalmans had received martyrdom. 

It is surmised in the C. H. I. (III. 54) that he was a Raja of Kama- 
rfipa, but no evidence is cited in support of the conjecture. The real 
name was probably ‘Prithu’ and I venture to propose an identification 
which’ has occurred to me. Local traditions in Rangpur tell of a great 
Raja named Prithu, who was ruler of Bhitargarh in the Jalpaiguri district 
of Eastern Bengal, some time in the thirteenth' century, and who drowned 
himself in a large tank in his capital to avoid pollution from the touch’ 
of the KtchaTcas (Musalmans) who invaded his country from the north 
The extent of his power can be judged from the fact that the ruins of 
his capital near the town cover an area of four miles in length and two 
in breadth’. They are described at considerable length in Montgomery 
Martin’s Eastern India, III. 433-446. See also I. G. VIII. 117 and XXI. 
224. Rangpur formed the western outpost of ancient Kamarupa, 

II. 331, l. 30. Tdju-d-din Muhammad , Bahau-l-Mulh Husain Ash’ari 
and other confederate officials hilled the Tazik. 

This is all topsy-turvy. -^r 1 b Ob^J^ Ji 3 > 

(Text, 183, 1, 6 f. f.). “And [the TnrM nobles and other personal attend- 
ants revolted and] put to death unjustly [lit. made martyrs] Taju-l-Mulk 
M uham mad, Bahau-l-Mulk Husain Ash‘ari, et cetera , along with the other 
civil* officials [or administrators] who were Taziks ”, i.e. Persians and not 
Turks. See Text, 261, I. 9, (Raverty, Tr. 761), where' Minhaj mentions 
the matter again. Taju-l-MuIk and the other persons named were not the 
murderers, but the persons murdered by the Turki nobles. There. is an 
« izafat ’ after ObbjK The T. A. (31, 1. 14) and F. (I. 67, 1.‘2 1 f-) haVC 
also misunderstood the passage and made “ a terrible blunder ” b er ®» as 


Raverty puts it (Tr. 635 Note). 

II. 334, l . 13. In the neighbourhood of Babul and Nakioan. 

‘ Babul ’ is a misreading of J*A ‘ Pail’, now in Patiala State. Lot. 

30°-40' N., Long. 76°-5' E. Nakawan,. which Raverty leaves uni dentiSc, 

(Tr. 640 note), is a small town or village in its neighbourhood. P& ** 
miles north-west ,of Patiala town. Pail and Nakawan are both mentio 
U the j: a. (xik.;3i6): 
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II, 334, 1. 16. She conferred (he. office of icacir on an upright officer. 

iy d.il| fUi: «S" ib <*1^ 1S7, J. 9. “ Sho gave the office 

of \Vnr.ir to Khw.ija Muha??ib who had been the deputy of Nizamu-1- 
Mulk.” This Khwaja Muharrib is again mentioned at 33S, 3-11, 342 and 
313 infra. He is also called Nizimu-l-Mullc Muha^zibu-d-din Muhammad, 
lie was put to death by the Tnrki nobles in G40 IT. (343 infra). A Mulla 
Mar.hab (rede Muhnv"ib) is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also. 
(13. D. IV 254 q. v. my note). 

II. 335, l. 11 from foot. Some of the officers on the frontier sup- 

ported him. 

-*'• i y. j\ jt \ jl u< ^*; j- j* j; 1S5. 1. 5 f. f. They were not 

ofdcors * on the frontier ’. They were the Amirs who were leagued or 
confederate with him in secret. The phrase is dar sirr, and is again used 
at Text, ISO. 1. 6, where the Qirimhas are said to have sworn oaths of 
fidelity or allegiance in secret among themselves, 3 J J 3 - See 

336 infra, k 1 *- s j- is acain used in this sense at 2S9, 1. 2 f. f. 

II. 335, \. 2 from fool. The Karmntions and heretics of Hindustan 

being seduced by a person icho teas 

called Kttr Turk flocked to him in large 
numlxrs. 

This passage has been the subject of considerable speculation in 
connection with the history of the Ism'aili or Khoja community in this 
country. The Khojas are, as Mr, Enthoven says, “ ’Ismhdilians of the 
Nizirian sub-division of the Must'aalian branch, who separated from the 
latter in 1094 A. C. on a question of succession to the throne of the 
Falimite Khilafat. The most noted leader of this sect was Hasan 
Sabah — the Old Mnn of the Mountains— who founded the order of 
the Fidais or Assassins and concentrated his power at Alamut in 
Dailam. Another Hasan— the fourth ruler on the pontifical throne of 
Alamut (C. 1163 A. D., 559 A. H.)— is said in the traditional history of 
the sect, (as related in the Gujar.iti history, Khoja Vrattdnt, p. 155), to 
have sent a missionary to India, whose real name was Nuruddin or Nur 
Shah and whom the Khojas call Nur Satagur, “ the Teacher of Pure 
Light ”. Nuruddin is said to have paid two visits to Gujarat and 
converted the Rlj.i, who is, by a gratuitous conjecture, supposed to be 
Bhiraa IE (72. 1179-1242 A. D.). He was killed by Ckaeh, one of his two 
leading disciples, when lie was “ absorbed in a Samhdhi or trance.” Mr. 
Enthoven cites this passage from the T. N. and Minhaj's account of 
the Malahida riot under the leadership of Nur Turk, in his article on 
the Khojas and seems to suggest that * Nur Turk * is no other than 
‘Nur Satagur,’ the first Khoja missionary. (Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay, II. 217-201). 

Bnt there is little else except the name on which any identification 
call be founded. The chronology is indubitably shaky and the legendary 
accretions, the conversion of Bhima II, Nur’s miracle of bringing a deacf 
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man to life and his matrimonial alliance with' another Rajii named 
Surchand do not inspire confidence, though the statement about the 
rioters haying come from Gujarat and Sind is intriguing. 

Minhaj states that the emeute occurred in the reign of Raziyya, but 
th'eT. A. (30, 1.15) and F. (I, 67, L 8) transfer it to that of Iitutraish 
and make no mention of any such riot in her own. The C. ff. I. (III. 55, 5?) 
has turned -this into two outbreaks, one in each of these reigns, but this 
eclectic duplication seems to be uncalled for. The assertions of Nizamu-t?- 
din and F. who has servilely copied the T. A., cannot weigh against the ex- 
plicit statements of Minhaj, the primary and only contemporary authority 
known. Moreover, if these Sectarians, whom Minhaj detested so bitterly anti 
whom he has denounced so vehemently, had been ever guilty of on attempt 
on the life of Iltutmish', he would have been the first to seize the opport- 
unity of holding them up to the execration of posterity. In this con- 
nection, it may be worth while to recall the following severe, but not 
quite unjust, verdict of Raverty on the earlier part of Nizamu-d-dJnV 
Chronicle. ° I had some faith in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, beforo I compared 
its statements with respect to the Shamsi dynasty. I found it a mere tran- 
script with verbal alterations of our author’s (Minhaj’*] statements plus 
the geographical anP other blunders I have before referred to.” (Tr. COS', 
II. 337, 1. 12. She [ Raziyya] had reigned three gears and six days. 

The variant reading • (Text 390, footnote) is more 
correct. As she was placed on tho throne on lStb Rab‘i I. 631 II. (331 
ante) and defeated on 24th Ramazan 637 II., she must bo taken to have 


ruled for 3 years, 6 months and G days, which is just what is found in the 
best Mss. (Raverty, 64S). TheT. A. (33, 1. 6), F. (1. 60, 1. D) and B. (1.85— 
Tr. 122) all agree in making it three years, six months and six days. 

II. 337, 1. 14. Sultan llazhja teas hilled on the dag following. 

The body most have been brought to and buried in the Capital, a* 
the Empress’s tomb still exists in Dohli, at the point where the Stt/i Kim 
Bazar ends. Ibn Batuta says that it was a place of pilgrimage in hit 
day and that it was situated on the banks of the Jumna at a distance of 
about a parasang from the city of Delhi. (Defn'tnery, III. 167-8=^93 
infra ) It is mentioned also by Shams, as having been included witlur. 
the limits of the New City of FiruzSbsd. (303 infra). See Blrol'an-ba*™. 
D. P. P. GO; Thomas, C. P. K. IX JOG note; Avar. Part II. IB). »• l ; ! 1 
us that the army of Ghazi Malik Topblaq was encamped in the vj«r.ity 


of the tomb of Sultan Uar/iyya. (I. 220, Tr. J. 201). 

II. 340, 1. 19. He had lived for some time quietly in the 
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tliere and tHis DarvisH must Have lived in one of the cells of tKe Mosque 
or Khanqah attached to it. Ibn Batuta thus describes this Qasr-i-Haaz-i- 
Sultan. “ Outside Dehli, is a large reservoir named after the Sultan 
Lalmish [Iltutmish], from which the inhabitants draw their drinking 

water In the centre, there is a great pavilion built of squared 

stones, two stories high Inside it, is a mosque and at most times, it is 

occupied by mendicants devoted to the service of CodV (Gibb, l. c. 196 ; 
Defremery, III. 154). The palace in the centre of the Hauz with its fine 
terrace is described in the Qirdnu-s-S'adain also by AmirKhusrau. 
('Aligarh Text 32 ; 525 infra). 

II. 341, l. 18. He sent the Shaikhu-l-Isldm Saiyid Kutbu-d-din to 

allay the outbreak. 

Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad (T. A. 34, 1. 7), P. (I. 70, 1. 3) and B. (I. 87) 
identify this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din with the renowned saint Qutbu-d-din 
Bakhtiir-i-Oshi, after whom the Qutb Minar is said to have been named. 
Bui this conjecture must be founded on some inadvertence or error, if 
the recorded date of the Saint’s death is correct. Abul Fazl (Am, Tr. 

III. 363) and Beale ( Miftahu-t-taiearikh , 58) give it as 14th Rab'i I. 633 
and P. himself states in another part of his work, that the saint died on 
that identical day and month in H. 634, (II. 383, 1. 10 f. f.). In either case, 
and whichever of the two discrepant years is correct, the saint could 
not have been alive at this time (639 H.), and this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din must 
have been some other person of the same name. It is not unlikely that 
the Shaikhu-l-Islam Qutbu-d-din, who is mentioned as one of the leading 
conspirators and adherents of Qutlugh Khan in 655 H., is identical 
with this Qutbu-d-din of 639 H. (Text, 223, 1. 6 =357 infra). 

On 1. 5 f. f. * Farkhi ’ is an error for ‘ Farrukhi’. 

II. 343, l. 4. Kazi ‘ Imadu-d-din Shakiirkani was appointed. 

The variant 'Shafurqani’ gives the right reading. Shafurqan, 
Shabargan (q.v. 142 ante, 577-8 post, and E.D. VII. 8t) liesabout ninety 
miles west of Balkh (Yule, Tr. Marco Polo, I. 149) and was at one time 
the seat of government of Juzjan or Juzjanan, Minhaj’s native district. 
(Le Strange, L. E. C. 426). A Nizamu-d-din Sharkani is mentioned at 
331 ante. His sobriquet also must have been ‘Shafurqani’ or ‘ Shabur- 
qani.’ It is shown as * Shibarkhan ’ in Constable, 22 A b. The original 
Pahlavi form may have been Shahpurgan, * the city of Shahpfir but it is 
supposed to be ‘Asapuragan,’ ‘city of the Asagartii ’, in Houtsma. (IV. 360). 
II, 343, l. 6 from foot. And the office of Lord Chamberlain was given 

to Daru-l-Mulk Baligh Khan. 
yiji* djj -dJlali jJiM ot £ll dlllji^ ; ( 199 , i. 6 ). 

“ And the office of Ha jib of the Palace (lit. Capital) was assigned 
to. Ulugh Khan the Great (May- God perpetuate his good fortune!).” 
The person referred to is no other than Minha j ’s great patron, Ulugh 
Khan, who afterwards became Sultan Balban. ‘Daru-l-Mulk Baligh Khan ’ 
is an impossible collocation. 
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a' considerable portion of tbe old Cliandella territory. (Epigr. Ind. I. 327). 
It is also clear from his inscriptions that he reigned between 1205 and 
1245 or 1247 A. 0. (Duff. 0.1. 177, 201). Inscriptions at Kalanjar itself 
prove that it was temporarily recaptured by the Hindus (Lid! Ant. 
XXXVII, 128-9 ; Vaidya, H.M.H.I. III. 184 ; H. C. Ray, D.H.N.I. 722-730). 

Mi*. Vincent Smith, however, rejects this suggestion and, following 
Mr. W. 0. Bennett, who first proposed the identification in the Indian 
Antiquary (I. 265), declares, with perhaps greater confidence than is 
warranted in the circumstances, that Dalld and Malki were the Bhar Rajas, 
Dal and Bal, who are also called Tiloki and Biloki and who are credited in 
the local traditions with the conquest of the whole of Southern Oude. 
(J. A. S. B. 1SS1, pp. 35-3S). But this surmise is largely invalidated by the 
fact that Minhaj speaks of Dalkimalki or Dalakiomalaki in the singular, 
and as one person only and not two. (Test, 210-11 ; 291-2 ; see also Dowson, 
366-7 infra ; Raverty’s Tr. 680-6S2 notes). Moreover, just as Mr. Smith 
champions tlie Bhar Rajas, so Cunningham is for sponsoring the Baghels. 
He states that Dalki Malki were not the Bhars, Tiloki and Biloki, 
but the two Baghel chiefs, called Dhalkeshwar and Malkeshwar. (A. S. 
R. XXI. 605). Mr. Crooke (Tribes and Castes, II. 3 and I. 52), however, 
is equally sure that the Bhar hero Dal is mythical and Mr. C. A. 
Elliot is of the same opinion. (Chronicles of Unao, 20; see also the Rae 
Bareli Settlement Report, 15). Sir "Wolseley Haig holds that there 
was only one Raja, whose name was either Dhalki or Dhalld of 
Mahalki (C. H. I. HI. 67 and note) , but this gets us nowhere. All that can 
be said with any approach to certainty is that Dalkiomalki constitutes the 
name of one individual and not two. In that case, neither the Bhar 
theory nor the Baghel hypothesis can be sustained, even if the tribal 
Heroes named are not as legendary as the Knights of the Round Table or 
the Paladins of Charlemagne. 

II. 349, Z. 3 from foot. The Sultan.... gave his daughter in marri- 

age to the son of the Khan [Ulugh Khan], 

What Minhaj really says is 

[Ulugh Khan] j&jj ; 213, 1. 11. “His [Ulugh Khan’s] 
daughter became the Malika-i-J ahan, * Empress of tlie World 

Sultan Nasiru-d-dln Mahmud was only about seventeen years old at 
the time of his accession in 644 H., as he is explicitly said to have been 
born after the death of his eldest brother, which took place in 626 H. 
(326 ante). He could not, therefore, have had a marriageable daughter at 
all in 647 H. The T. A. (36, 1. 4), F. (I. 72, 1. 3) and B. (I. 91 , Tr. 1. 129) . 
all agree in saying that it was the Sultan who married Balban’s daughter. 
The error cries for correction, as even Thomas has been misled by 
Dowson’s translation and speaks of the Sultan “ having given his daughter 
in marriage to the son of the Khan.” (C. P. K. D. 125). 

II, 350, Z. 8. He [ the Sultan ] teas graciously pleased to give her one 

hundred beasts of burden. 
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- *->y f U| '■> J'J> "A*»je f.Jt-; 214, 1. 1. oj here meaI]s 

slaves . In another aceonnt of the same transaction (Test, 271, 1.3), 

Minha,j speaks of them as aW* ‘ slaves’. On 295, 1. 7, he again stated that 
4 V ‘forty slaves ’ were given to him. Slaves from India were, at 

this time, the most easily vendible commodities in the markets of KhurasJn. 
Baihaqi also uses the word ti j > , in this sense, and states that when thefort 
of Hansi was captured by Mas‘ud G-haznavi, the women andi children of 
the garrison were made slaves. *■> j. Ij J j efij (Text, 665, 

I. 9,). Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah uses the word in the same sense. 
( Tarikh . 28, 1. 7). Dowson himself translates as ‘prisoners’ at 371 infra, 
by which he probably means ‘ persons captured in battle and enslaved.’ 

II. 35 0, l. 4 from foot. The author , passing by the fort of Mariit ( Mirat ) 

to Sarsuti and Hansi, arrived at Dehli. 

The parenthetical gloss is unauthorised and misleading. The placo 
meant cannot possibly be Mirat, though it may be Marot, now in the 
Khairpur tahsil of Bahawalpur State, 60 miles east of Bahawalpur town. 
Lat. 29°-5 / N., Long. 7'2°-40 / . ( Th .). “ Marot was a place of some importance 
in the early Muhammadan period on account of its lying on the direct 
road from Multan to Delhi, via Sarsuti or Sirsa.” (I. G. XVIII, 210. 
See also Raverty, Tr. 688 Note). It is again mentioned in juxtaposition 
with’ Sarsuti at 364 infra. Captain Arthur Conolly travelled by the 
same route, via Marut, from Dehli to Multan in the company of an 
Afghan caravan, so late as 1830 A. C. (Mihran, 168). 

II. 351, 1. 18 and foot note. Jahir Deo was the greatest of the Barns 

of that country. 

The text has * Jahirajar,’ with the variants ‘ Jahirajad ’ and ‘ Jabn- 
warjar.’ (215 note). Hajji Dabir calls him * Rai Jahar Ajar ” (Z. W. 716, 

1, 16). Every body is agreed that the name of the Raja was Chahad, but 
* Ajar ’has severely taxed the ingenuity of the commentators. Cunningham 
thought that Ajari was a corruption of * Asavari,’ which appears on some 
coins struck by Chahad Deva who was supposed by him, to be the Raja 
of Rantambhor, as well as of Narwar. (Coins of Mediaeval India, 91-92). 
Thomas’s explanation was that ‘Ajari’ stood for ‘ Acbarya ’, spiritual 
guide,’ and he sought to substantiate it by the argument that many 
of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes, in later days, affected hierarchical 
honours, calling themselves mahants etc. and that the famous Samarsi 
was designated as the 'Regent of Mahadeva’.” (C.P.K.D. 69-70). 
problematical elucidation has been accepted by Raverty (T. N. Tr.^ 
note) and also in the C.H.I. (III. p. 68). But the statement on which it m 
founded is true only of the Ranas of Chitor. They did style ie 
selves ‘Priests of Eklingji’ or Mahadeva, but this was only on f connt . 
a somewhat dubious legend or tradition connected with the origin o 
dynasty. No other Rajput chiefs have ever affected bmrarch^ ^ 
honours ’ or pretended to be ‘ Mahants.’ And if they aVC _> flre 
that not one out of the scores of 0indu Rais and aja 
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mentioned by Minliaj himself and other Musalman chroniclers is styled 
‘Acharya ’, as 1 Jahir Deo* is supposed by him to_have been? The fact 
is that * Ajari ’ has nothing to do either with * Acharya ’ or * Aheriya \ 
that is, Gchlot, [which is another explanation hazarded by Thomas], 
or with the invocation to ‘ Asdvari on the coins of Chahad Deva, 
with which Cunningham seek's to connect it. Chahad Deva’s territory 
was in the neighbourhood of Gwalior and Chanderi and he is also stated to 
have built or repaired the fort of Narwar, which” is said to have been his 
birth place. Minliaj speak’s of him as ->4-l i.e. ‘ The Rana of Ajar* (296, 
1. 8), in another place as <’l j, ‘The Ajari Rana’ (296, 1. 13; 297, 1. 2) 

and in a third as iS-jk-I 1 The detestable Hindu of Ajar * (297, 1. 5). 

This may indicate that ‘Ajar ‘teas the name of a place and the suggestion 
may be offered that it is meant for Arjar, a fairly well-known town or 
village lying about IS miles east-south-east of Jhansi and about eleven 
miles south of Orclia. It is now a station on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch 
of the G. I. P. Railway. There is a big lake here and it is shown in Con- 
stable’s Atlas, 28 C c. Minhaj states that when Nusratu-d-din Tabasi (or 
Taeshi) was returning laden with booty from Kalanjar to Gwalior, he was 
encountered by this * Rana of Ajar’, who seized upon the defiles of the 
river Sindh, which lay upon tlic route of the returning army and that this 
"Hindu fellow of Ajar fell upon him as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep.” 
(Text, 297, 11. 1-6 — 369 post). Narwar stands on the right bank of the 
Sindh’, which often overflows its banks during the monsoon and causes 
swamps. (Th.). It is 44 miles south-west of Gwalior and about twenty 
west of Jhansi. Arjar is therefore about forty miles south-east of Narwar. 
It would seem that Chahad had taken up his station and lain in wait for 
Nusratu-d-din at or in the neighbourhood of the swamps or lake near Arjar, 
and that this is the reason for his being described as the ‘ Rana of Ajar ’ 
and this ' Hindu fellow of Ajar ’. Chah'addeva is said in some Rajput 
accounts to have been a brother or relative of Prithvi Raja Chauhan (Ind. 
Ant. VII. 59) and the supposition is, to a certain extent, corroborated by 
the recent discovery of an inscription of a Mahrajakumara Chahada Deva, 
in which his genealogy seems to be traced to Arnoraja and Prithvi Raja 
III. (Epig. Ind. XII, 221-224). But the inscription is fragmentary and its 
purport not free from doubt. Others have maintained, on the contrary, 
that he was not a Chauhan, but belonged to the Jajjapella or Yajvapala 
family and two epigraphic records discovered near Narwar have been 
put forward to support this theory. (Ind. Ant. XLVII, 1918, pp. 221-224). 
Chahada Deva’s coins also dating from about V.S. 1291 to 1311 [1234 to 
1254 A.C.] have been found, but Cunningham has imported a good deal of 
confusion into the numismatic aspect of the matter, by mixing him up with 
his contemporary Bahad Deva of Ranthambor. (Coins of Mediaeval 
India, 89-93). The guardian goddess of the Chauhans was Asapuri Devi 
(I. G. IX. 79) and the true explanation of the name, Asawari, which is 
inscribed on his coins, may b’e that it is ap invocation to that deity. 

29 
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II. 355, 1. 7 from foot. 


II. 352, 7. 15. His estates in the Siwalik hilts and Hansi 
' Here as well as on pp. 297, 324, 325, 355, 358, 371, 375 and 3S0 of tk : ; 
volume, Dowson makes Minhaj speak of the “ Siwalik hills,” bnt there U 
nothing to warrant the interpolation of the second word and in the test 
Shcalik only is mentioned as a district or tract of country and not 
as a mountain range. See my note on II. 375, 1. 5 infra. 

II. 352, 7. 18. ( The Sultan ) returned to Dehli and directed his attention 
to the nobles and public affairs. 

j; 217, 1. 6. “ And there was a great change in 
the temper of the leading nobles and alterations were made in regard 
to offices (at conrt).” 

II. 352, last line. His fief of Hansi was, through the Lord ChamWr * 
lain , bestowed upon Prince Puknu-d-dm. 
cS jo j* Jiil. 217, 1. G f. f. 

“ And the fief of Hansi, along with the office of Lord Chamberlain, rcm 
assigned to Prince Buknu-d-dm.” Balban held the fief of Hansi and also 
the office of Lord Chamberlain and both the fief and the offieo were trans- 
ferred to the name of the infant Prince. 

II. 353, 7. 14. Victories were gained in the vicinity of the mom - 

. tains of Bar dar and Pinjor. 

The mountains of 4 Bardar ’ arc mentioned also at 334 ante, where 
the form is ‘[Sarmand] Bardar ’ and P.’s reading also is ' Sim nr 
‘Bardar’ looks like and may be a miswriting of jl-_A Unrdw.tr. 
Pavertj r reads the second name as ‘ Bijnor and is sure that 
[Pinjor] is an error for Jy??. [Bijnor]. Hardwar is situated nt the 
southern base of the Siwalik range. (Th. 3S9). Tiie hills of Sinnijr 
aro generally known as the Siwaliks. Bijnor town lies about 40 mih.; 
south of Hardwar and Bijnor district is " an irregular triangle of which 

the apex points directly northwards, and which stretches like a wedge 

between the valley of the Ganges and the bills of Garhw.il’’. (I. G. VIII. 
192). Mayapur, which is mentioned only two lines lower down, is one of 
the suburbs of Hardwar and is one of the names by which that place of 


pilgrimage is mentioned by Hiucn-Tsang, (Tr. IJeal. I. VJ7), SliArafu*** 
din Yazdi (E.D. III. 514) and other old writers. Itnvcrty lays »trrn<m 
the fact that every one of his nine Mss. reads Bijnor, not Pinjor, d.-'v 
note). As one Ms. of B, also reads Bijnor (Hanking, T r . 1. 130 note), it 
maybe correct. H Bijnor is the right reading, Bardir may be Harder. 
If Pinjor is preferred, Bardar may bo a miswriting of or J’J, t-'- 
Kudra Himalaya, q. v. Constable. 

II. 353, 7. 19. The Sultan ordered an attack toU mode on hoi'-'-r 
t Kaithal ). ( 

in the Text, 218,1. 12, is an error for , K ithcr. the 

of the district now called Kobilkhand. Kaithal or Kith «! c 
different place near Jhind and Kama! in tlie Punjab. 

II. 355, 7. 7 from foot. Ue proceeded into Mawat. 


II. 355, ]. 7 from foot 
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/This word * Mawas* is said, in tlic I. Gk (XV. 402), to signify ‘ th'c 
troubled country ’ and to bo a “ namo given by the Malirattas to tlie 
Western S.itpuras, a reminiscence of the time when the Korkns were 
notorious robbers and freebooters ". Elsewhere, however, in the same 
publication, it is derived from ‘ Malnvasi ’, * dweller on the Mahi’ and 
stated to have been “imported in Mughal times into Delhi and used by 
Muliammadnn writers as a general term to denote hill chiefs and those 
living in mountain fastnesses ”. (XVII. 12). But both these derivations 
arc devastating!}* exploded by the fact of the word having been used 
by Minhaj, Barani and Amir Khusrau, long before the Mahr.ttta or 
Mughal domination in India. The last of these authors writes in refer- 
ence to ‘AHu-d-din’s raids upon Bhilsa and other districts in Malwa that 
“ wherever in the forest or by the bank of the river, there was a fa teas, 
whether in cultivated land or in wilderness, he trod it under foot icitli his 
army”. (Text, Khadiin, 8, 1. 11. Tr. Habib. »). 

Ravertv’s rendering, “ they sought shelter among the independent 
(Hindn) tribes” (Tr. 705 aud note) is, notwithstanding his lengthy justi- 
ficatory note, of doubtful validity. I venture to say that maicas 
docs not signify a person, “ a tribe or a tribal chief”, but a district or tract 
of country. The plural form which frequently occurs in the T.N. 

(247, 1. 2 f. f.; 259, 1. 1 ; 260, 1. 15; 2S0, 1. 17; 2S5, 1. 3 f . f . ; 257, 1.10; 
201, 1. 9; 291, 1. 4 f. f. ; 30G, 1. G; 312, 1. 2) indicates that it is a neuter 
noun, employed to designate a place and not a person. If all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs arc examined, it will be found that the word is 
associated with tracts of broken country, regions covered with jungle or 
cut up by glens, ravines or impracticable defiles, in which mounted 
troops and cavalry charges arc ineffective. Thus, in the first of these 
passages (Text, 247,) the reference is to the Maicasat on the frontiers or 
outlying tracts of Oude and Tirhut, in the fourth (p. 2S0) to the hilly- 
region round May a pur (Hardwar) and Rurki, in the fifth (p. 2S5 = 36i 
infra) to Rewari in the mountainous district of Mewat, in the sixth (p. 
287 = 362 post) to Jalali and Dcoli in Etuwa district with its intricate 
and dangerous ravines, in the seventh (p. 291 = 36G post) to the country 
of Dalkiraalki, the “arduous defiles, rugged mountains and numerous 
jungles ” of which are particularly noted, as if to justify the applica- 
tion of the term to it. In the eighth and last (Text, 306=375 post), " the 
dense jnngles and narrow ravines, J'.'*" by. J of Bishnupur (?) on 
the frontiers of Tirhut are also characterised by the appellation. In the 
passage under notice (Text, 221, 1. 2 f. f.), the hills of Santur in Sirmur 
are associated with a Maicas (in the singular). 

The word in both forms, in the singular as well as the plural number, 
is used in the history of Barani in two passages which are crucial, inas- 
much as neither can be construed so as to support Raverty’s conjectural . 
interpretation. At p. 182, 1. 4 f. f., Barani writes that when the rebel . 
Chhojju was routed, he and liis followers crept into an adjoining 
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TABAQAT-r-KAsrHT II. 355, 1. 7 from Soot. 

T « 1 1J1 J\ -For Dowson s rendering see E, D. HI. 138 

'***'» 31 J - * ji *> J** ^ ^ ,, ' 

^Xgain at 491, last line, he states that’ wi'en '^JmouTwm 
routed and h.s rebellion scotched, those of his adherents, cavalry at well 
“ °ff’ w *° flcd cere® ‘be flanges /ell in file H/amsS( there into the 
hands of the Hindus, who despoiled- them of their horses and arms. For 
Dowson s rendering see E. D. Ill 249. cJk. «J 4 .f jl 4 U .1 Jjb 3 Jlyt ^'Tj 

^4. C 5L j v-| y .Ul oLi y jj-x.T oj^.. There are two 

passages :n the T artTch-i-MubarakshaM also which are quite decisive. Its 
antbor tells ns that Muhammad Tughlaq’s project of introducing a token 
currency failed,- because the Hindus and strife-mongers of the J faicdsat 
of the Imperial territory openly constructed mints in every village and 
struck copper muhrs there.” ja „*=»V j oLJja aJj-i* 3 j . 

A5 ^ u-- (B, I. Text. 103, 1. 2; see also Thomas, 

0. P. K. D. 245 n.). Elsewhere, the author states that the Sayyad Sultan 
Mubarakshah “ crossed the Jumna at the ford of Nuh and Fatal and 


attacked the village of Haroli and then marched to the Qasba of Atroli ”. 
(Text 207, 1. 7; E. D. IV. 63). This passage is copied in the T. A. 140, 1. 10 
and also in F. I, 165, 1. 3 f. f. in which the sentence runs thus: f 
' ■*>’. 0 “ lj* ji & I j Jjy • J J' « [j fry*. ijI .1 i d jLt ^IhL 

pB. also tells us that Ibrahim Lo’dy raided Bhungaon and “settled 
the disturbances in those Mawas”] J (1. 326, 1. 17, 431.Tr. 


See also T. A. 175, 1. 7 f. f.; F. I. 189, 1. 16). This clinches the point. 
In another passage, B. states that the place called Babuli [or Beoli], where 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq built a town called Firuzpur is better known as 


Mawas, (Text, 1. 252. Tr. I. 385-6), All this shows that Mawas was a tract 
or district which was a sort of sanctuary or place of refuge on account 
of the physical features which made it a natural fastness. To such 
places, Baghelkhand, Tirhut, Etawa in the Duab, Bnndelkhand and 
Sirmur, the more martial tribes among the indigenes had retreated after 
their expulsion from their old homes by the Muhammadan invaders and 
here they formed nuclei of national sentiment, perpetual centres of 
passive hostility which blazed forth into open revolt or aggression ir 
times of Muslim weakness or disunion. The physical features of Etawi 
'district, which was a notorious Mawas, are thus described in the I. Q 
“ The net-work of ravines which borders the Jumna and the Chambal in 
the north-west and south-east of Etawa district presents an inextricable 
maze which can hardly be equalled in the plains of India.” (XU. 38), 
Of another natural fastness of the same type, which' lies in the presen 
Jalaun district, the writer states that it is indebted for its form to we 
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intricate reticulation of ravines which fringes the rivers Jumfia.Bctwa and 

Pahuj.” (I. G. XIY. 18 ).j 

II. 355, l. 6 from foot. Be reached Santiir. 

The explanation in tlic foot notcisbadly off thc.mark. The place meant 
is the Suntour Garli of Thornton, the old capital of the Rajas of Sirmur. It 
lies on the route from Pehra (Dun] to Kunawnr about eight miles north of 
the former, Lat.80 c -25 / N.. Long. 7S c -5' E. It is now a mere village, the 
capital having been removed to Nnlian in the seventeenth century. 

II. 357, ?. 10. They alighted at their gardens outside the city. 

The text has (223, last line) here, but Hajji Dabir 

lias o'W* (722, 1. 21). The right reading appears to be 

£V. Tlic B:\gh-i-Jud-theJud Garden is frequently men- 
tioned by Minhaj, as well as Barani (240, 1. 3 = E. D. HI. 160). On 1. 13 
again, Dowson says that they “pitched their camp between the Jumna, 
Kilughari and the city,” but the text has * Jiid’ instead of ' Jumna * (224, 

I. 3), and on the line which follows also, the text has ' Bagh-i-Jud,’ not 

“ Gardens on the Jumna ” as in Dowson. Raverty reads .£!*. (Tr. 709). 
Ibn Batut.a in his enumeration of the Gates of Delhi mentions one called 
' Darwaza-i-Jul ’ dr and states, by way of gloss, that many gardens 

were situated in proximity to it. (Dcfrcmcry, III. 141). There can 
be little doubt that the correct reading is * Jud*. 

II. 357, last line. Many of the chief men and officers ashed forgiveness. 

«=*-U ; 224. 1. 5 f. f. “ They asked or prayed for promises 

(or pledges with the right hand, of immunity from punishment], t.e. pardons.” 
The same phrase is used note 315, 1.8 q.v. my note. It is found in Barani 
also, who says that Qutlugli Khan brought down Shibab Sultani [from 
the citadel of Bldar in which he was standing a siege], by giving him a pledge 
of safety with the right hand” -j } i-ljw.-j.lj J'U- jr't A !(488,].18). 

II. 358 footnote. A note in the printed teat says that all the four Mss. 

tised agree in this statement , so contrary to truth. 
Baghdad fell , and the KhaTtfa icas put to death. 

There is really nothing * contrary to truth * in what Minhaj actually 
says. It is the note of the Editors that is wrong. It is of course true 
that Baghdad fell ultimately and that the last pageant of the House 
of ‘Abbas was put to a cruel death. But Minhaj is referring not to the 
final catastrophe, but to a preliminary skirmish at the commencement of 
the siege, in which the Mongols had sustained a defeat. " In this first 
trial of strength which took place at Takrit ”, writes Browne, “the 
Caliph’s soldiers succeeded in destroying the bridge by which Baju Noyan 
intended to cross the Tigris. In another encounter which took place at 
Dujayl on or about January 11th, 1258 (4th Muharram, 656 H.), the 
Caliph’s army achieved a trifling success in spile of the numerical in- 
feriority of their forces ”. (L. H. P. II. 461). It is to this ‘trifling success’ 
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II. 362, 1. 2 from'foot, 

tliat MmEaj is referring. Th'e regular 'siege began only on 22nd Tartn 
and the Caliph gave himself ur> nn u.„ ■ j, . ^ nsr y 



fl„ n , j; , . . - • — ■“* appear that the tidings of tHp 

T "*** Dfehli ‘ wben Minhaj wrote this para- 

travflllivl f fct ? Qg ! astratlon of the tardiness with' which intelligense 
travelled m those times and of the ignorance of one part of the world of 

epoch-making revolutions which were taking place in another. 

Rieu also adverts to the matter and lias pointed out that the death of 
Must asim t« actually mentioned by Minhaj in a passage added some time 
later, an the chapter devoted to the history of the ‘Abbasides. (Folio 57 a 
m the British Museum MS. of the T. N. ; Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, 

f /2). The passage he refers to will be found in the B. I. Text at dd 
430 : 33. 

II. 359, l. 13 from foot. Ulugh Khan teas sent to chastise the rebel- 

inhabitants of Meicat and to intimidate their • 
Deo. 

trlj* ji 6^.1 jl yj> iL» £».> iS\j. 227, 1. 10, “To 

suppress th'e turbulence of the rebels of Mewat, of whom the demons 
themselves must stand in horror/* 

The date, 16th of Ramazan, (1! 19) is a slip. The text reads 16th 
Safer, which is proved to be correct by what Minhaj himself says on pp. 
SSl-2 infra,- where the advance guard is stated to have marched on 4th‘ 
Safer and 1 the whole army to have returned to the capital on 24th Rab'il. 
Hi 362, l. 2 from foot. The rebels of Jalali and Deoli, and the Mams 

in the Duab between the Ganges and Jumna. 

" Raverty reads ‘ Jarali and Da toll’ (Tr, 809), though he admits that 
some of his Mss. have * Deoli I venture to suggest with some confidence 
.that Deoli is quite correct. It is Deoli-Jakhan in Etawa. We learn from 
the Tdrikh-i-Mubarakshahi that Khizr Khan, after suppressing the rebels 
in Kol, advanced into Etawa and there destroyed “ the village of Dehli, 
the strongest place in the possession of the infidels/’ (E.D.IV. 52, q.v. my 
xtbte);- It is the Duhlee of Thornton, who locates it in Etawa, Lat. 27 -2' 

N. Long. 78°-52' E. Jalali may be Julowlee which he locates thirty-five 
riiiles south of Fatehgarh, but it is- more probably what Seeley ca ls 
‘JooJee*. and .places •: fourteen miles south' of Saket and ten northo 
Mainpuri on the route from ! ‘Aligarh to Etawa. (Roadbookof India, w 

l£25, P pp. 20-21). The word . used by Minhaj. here xs not Mams ta 
mwhslt, ^-\y, the neutral plural. This proves beyond any doubt that 
places' of localities and not persons or tribes are meant. 

olaJw s 9 JhSf & . 

Text, 287,1.8. The 

another, 'liassage. .CL 326,1. 17), the alternative form, alsos 

he understood it as a neuter noun. 


II. 368, 1. 11 from foot. taoaq1t*i*nap1ux 231 

II. 363, 1.9. TTc laid siege to Uclih, one of the most renowned fortresses 
of Sindh, and equal to Mansiira. 

afx. j* •jj'*'* jJ>j I j; 287,1.7 from foot. up A means ‘land, terri- 
tory ’ and the real meaning is that Uchcli was included in the territory 
or the province of Manama. Similarly, Hafiz Abru says that the river 
Sindh (Indus) “runs from the western sides of the mountains (of Kashmir) 
into the country of Mansura.” (E. D. IV. 4). Minhaj himself says else- 
where that the army of Khilj and the forces of Khwarizm invaded in 
623 n. “ the lands of Mansiira one of the cities of Siwistan.” 

(Text, 143, 1. 3 f. f.; Dowson, 303 ante). 

II. 364, l. 7 from foot. The numerous fissures on the hank of the river 

rendered the way impassable for the army. 

J -V v' .jk-O. Irr jl I ) ; 289, 1. 3. Raverty contends 

that 'jr is wrong and that it is a truncated mistranscription of Jijr 
which is the right reading. He goes further still and avers that jr 'does 
not mean * fissure ’ at all and that this * supposed’ meaning of the word is 
without authority. He understands by jazair, “ long narrow banks of 
sand or islands on the bank of the river.” (Tr. 812 and note). But lie is 
contradicted by Richardson, who gives * crack, cleft, rent or fissure, particu- 
larly in the ground,” ns the meaning of the word. A * Jarr’ is really a 
ravine or a deep cleft formed in the ground by the action of a torrent. The 
Emperor Babur uses the word in this identical sense and explains it in such' 
a way as to leave no doubt whatever on the matter. " While I rode care- 
lessly along the ravine [ j? in the Turki original as well as in the Persian 
Translation, 234, 1. 2 f. f.] of tho river, my horse got to where it was 
fissured and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; the horse also did not go down ; probably however, if I 
had stayed on its back, it and I would have gono down together.” (B. N. 
Tr. Beveridge, 655) . Baihaqi also uses the word and says that the dis- 
tricts of Astrabad and Amul were full of 3 ‘ torrents and 

ravines.’ (Text, 663). 

II. 367, 1. 15. At the beginning, of Shatmcal , the force returned to the 
camp with their booty. _ 

The words in the text (292, 1. 10) are which mean ‘ the.end 

or last day of Shawwnl.’ Compare 34S ante also, where it is stated that 
the fort of Dalki-Malld was taken on Thursday, the 24th of Shawwal. 
The force must have * returned ’ after that date. 

II. 368, 1. 11 from foot. Passing over, the Jumna, it [the Royal army ] 

encamped and engaged in operations against 
the Mawas. ” 

As this passage is important in connection with the meanipg of- the 
word ‘ Mawas,’ I may qupte the original : ' , . 

yi\Ja\ J AA ati /.iJ oj *^ } ;.-294, lj 41^ f . 

. “The other side of the Jumna became the. camping ground and .they w.eye 



** ' .TABAQlT-Msrar II. 370, 1. 7 from &oh' 

engaged in holy >ar aga iiist a U sides of ' the 'Matcasat” See my mote 

on 355, 1. 7 f. f. ante. v . 

II. 369, 1. 1. The army of Islam was sent ......... ..against Kalinjar 

and Jamu. 

Baverty thinks f Jamu’ must be an error for Damoh, which lies he 
says, 46 miles east of Saugor, Lat. 23°-52 / N., Long. 79°-25' E. (Tr.824 
note). As Kalanjar is in Lat. 25°-5 N., Long. S0°-22 E., the two places can 
hardly be said to be in close proximity. Jajmau is phonetically a much' 
nearer approach, but it is, in fact, almost equally remote. The closest 
phonetic approach would be Man, an old town ten miles west of Chhatar- 
pur, once the seat of the Parihar Rajputs, where there are some remains 
and an inscription of about 1150 A.C (I. G. X. 199-200). Chliatarpur 
lies about forty miles south-west of Kalinjar. But perhaps, Mahoba is 
meant. 


II. 370, l. 7 from foot. Bahar Deo Rai of Rantambhor. 

Raverty calls him * Nahar Diw’ (Tr. pp. 818 and 828 and note). He 
admits that Bahar is found in the hiss., but he contends that it is incorrect. 
The fact is that this Raja was named Vyaghra Deva or Vagh Bhata- 
Bahar (Baghar) is the vernacular form of ‘ Vyaghra ’ and Vyaghn 
Deva or Vaghbhata does not appear to have been ever called Nahai 
Deva. We may be therefore sure that Minhaj wrote ‘ Bahar’ and nol 
‘ Nahar The Hindu chronicle of Hammiradeva Chauhan leaves no room 
for doubt on the point. Sir Wolseley Haig follows Eaverty and calls him 
Nahar Deo. 

" The Muslim historians,” he writes, "style Vagbhata Nahar Deo, 
confusing him perhaps with a Meo chief who had probably allied him' 
self to Vagbhata.” (C.H.I. III, 616; the Italics are mine). But there is nc 
warrant whatever for assuming any such confusion. The existence of a 


Meo chief so named is highly problematical, if not altogether imaginary, 
and the probability of any alliance between him and Vagbhata is' too 
shadowy for serious consideration. The name of the Raja of Ranthambh’or 
is uniformly written 1 Bahar Dev’ in the B.I. text of M i n haj (292, 1. 2 f. f. ; 
299, 1. 9) and its correctness is farther shown, by the fact that Amir 
Khusrau also spells it in exactly the same way in a passage in the 
Khazainu-l-Futiih. He states that after the sack of Ranthambor by 
‘Alauddin KhaHi/ Jhain also was captured, which was an iron fort and an 
ancient abode of idolatry. The temple.of Bahir Deo and the temples of 
other Deos were all razed to the ground.” (E. D_. Ill, 75-6. q. v. my note). 
Here, ‘Bahir Deo’ refers, most probably, to * Vyaghra Deva’ or Vaghbhata, 
the Baja who’ was the builder of the shrine and whom Minhaj describes 
as "the greatest and most illustrious of the princes of Hindustan. 
Bahad is a name which’ occurs elsewhere also, e. g . in Bahadmer (firmer 
in Jodhpur and in a Nadole grant of V. S. 1213, 1156 A.C. (Ind. Ant. 
XLIi 1912, pp. 202-3). It was also borne by. a son of Udayana Deva, 
the Minister of the renowned Siddha Baja Jayasmha. (Merutung 
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II. 375, l. 5. The soldiers of the Siioalik, of Hansi, Sarstiti, Jind, Bar - 
icala and all those parts toere collected. 

Barwala is about nineteen miles north of Hisar — Firuza. (Hunter, 
Imp. Gaz. II. 170; Jarrett, Ain, Tr. II. 294). Constable 25 B e. Lat. 
29°-22 / N., Long. 7o°-59 / E. (Thornton). The reference to these places 
is important, as it shows that they were all included in Ulugh Khan’s 
Jagir in the Siwalik, i. e., the old Sapadalaksha country. At 352 and 355 
ante, the Siwalik is again associated with Hansi and at 297 with Hansi and 
Sarsuti. At p. 3S0, Hariana is spoken of conjointly with the Siwalik. 
Hansi was the capital of the old Chauhan kingdom of Sapadalaksha. Sawa- 
laic, lit. one lak and a quarter, is the vernacular form. 

II. 375, 1 . 16. They had, hoicever, got a good start. 

But the text has “b by? (306, 1. 3) and the meaning 

is that they [Qutlugh Khan and the other nobles who were being pursued] 
had separated from one anotBer, i.e. formed straggling parties, been broken 
up into detachments or divided among themselves. 

II. 375, l. 13 from .foot. Ulugh Khan joined the royal army at 

Kasmandi. 

Kasmandi is a small town in Lucknow district, five miles north-east 
of Malihabad, which latter is about fifteen miles north-west of Lucknow 
by rail. Malihabad is shown in Constable, 28 B b. Kasmandi is again 
mentioned by Minhaj along with Mandiana (Text 260, 1. 6), i.e. Mandiaon, 
which was a Mahal in the Sarkar of Lakhnau. (Zin. Tr. II. 170). Kasmandi 
is an ancient town containing many old mosques and a cemetery called 
‘ Ganj-i-Shahidan,’ in which a great number of Musalmans, who were killed’ 
in a battle with the Hindus, some centuries ago, are said to be buried. 

II. 378, l. 7 from foot. And the forces of the fort of Multan fell hack. 

xi»j jjJ ^liL. jU. j . 3 io, ] t io. “ And the battlements of the 

fortress of Multan were demolished” {lit. ‘swept off’). The fortifica- 
tions of the town were dismantled. 

II. 394, ?. 18. From the hills of Balala and Mankala. 

The names are variously written in the Mss. Balala may be ‘Bugial’ 
which lies under the lofty hills of Balnath near Nandana in the Salt 
Range. Cunningham assures us that “ Bugial is still occupied by the 
Gakkhars, who are also found in Guliana near Gujar Khan.” (A. G. I. 
132). Guliana, Gujar Khan and Jogi Tilla (Balnath) are all marked 
in Constable, 24 E a. Babur says that he passed through" the village of 
the Bugial — a Gakkhar clan — which was near the hill of Jud below 
Balnath Jogi (Nandana)”. (E. D. IV. 240). But it is more probably _ 
Baganwala, about fourteen miles east of Chhioa Sadan Shah; near which the 
outer Salt Range makes a remarkable dip. There is a steep rocky hill 
here which - has absolute command of the route across the range. 
(Gazetteer of Jlielum District, 46-47). ‘ Mankala’ may he Makhiala, “ one 
of the names by which the Salt Range, the hill system in the Jh'elum ; 
so . 
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II. 464, 1, B from foot. 
Shah'pur and. Mianwali districts, was known to the did historians the 

(L e - 2XI ' «2>- HskbUla isregis- 
tered in the . Am as a Mahal in.the SmdbSagar Duab, which had a stone 
fort on a hili and also a salt mine. (Tr.II.324). Makhiala and Girjhak 

T - 7 _. ame of a pIaca near Jaipur) are mentioned as places in which 
Jahangir used to hunt. ( T. J. II. Tr. 182-2. Text. 327, I. 9 f. f.) Bat 
Mankala may also represent * Mangla which Iies abont 25. miles north 
of Jhelum towm Cfanningham states that the Tills, Jogi Tilla or BalnatK 
range is about “80 miles in length and occupies the west bank of the 
Jhelum from the east bend of the river below Mangla, to the bed of the 
Bunhar river, 12 miles north of the Jalalpur (A. G. 1. 164). Manala 
is shown in Constable, 24 E a. 

II. 398, 1. 6 from foot. Burak ffijib was in Kerman and had' fortified 

himself in the city of Bar dash'. 

“ There is some confasion,” writes General Houtnm-Schindler, “ with 
regard to the names of Kirman, both as a town and as a province or 
kingdom, and we have the names Kerman, Kawa^hir and Bardasir. Tlie 
original name of the whole country was Kerman. A province of this was 
called 1 Kureh- i- Ardeshi r, ’ * District of Ardeshir’, which being contracted, 
became ' Kawashir/ and is spoken Of as the province in which Ardeshir, 
the first Sissanian monarch, resided; A part of this ‘ Kureh-i-Ardeshir * 
was called Bardasir or Bard-i-Ardesh5r, and the present city of Kerman 
is situated at. its north-eastern corner. Thi3 town, during the middle 
ages, was called Bardasir”. (J.B.A.S. XIII. 491-2; Yule Tr. Marco Polo, 

I. 91-2). Bardasir and Kawashir are said by Yaqut to lie between Sirjan 
and the desert, two marches from the former. (Barbier de Meynard; 
Dictionnaire Geographique de la Perse, .93). Le Strange says Bardasir is 
the same as Kir man, 'but gives a - different derivation,- according to which 


the city founded by Ardeshir was called ‘ Web. or Beh-Ardeshir \ " the 
Good Place of Ardeshir ,” which the Arabs pronounced ‘ Bardasir ’ and 
the Persians ‘Gawashir ’. (L. E; G. 300-303). : 

II. 399, ‘ 1. 18. The Sultan went to Panoan on the borders of Bamian, 
where many roads converge. 

This Parwan or Barwan was situated on the B&ran or upper portion 
of the Lohgar river and lay five or six manzils north of Ghazni, between 
Ghazni and BImian. It should not . be confounded with’ the Parwan or 
Parian defile in the Hindu Kush, which is mentioned in connection with 
Taimur’s invasion of, the Siyahposh country. That Parian (or Parwan 
lay about eight miles north of CSharikar and is mentioned by Alberum 
also. (Tr. Sachau. 1. 259 = E. D. 1. 47. q. v. my note). 

II. 464, l. 3 from foot. Kirat , Nur, Lohkot and Lahore. 

Nur and Qirit are the names of two rivers of_ KaGristan^ which lie 
•to the. north of Damghan. Babur 'spfeaks of the Nur valley as one o 
two' bulttks (divisions) of Lamghao. “ Its fort is on a bea m ® . 

pf the valley and has a torrent on each side.,.;.. ...It can be ra e 
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by ono road. It lias tlic orange, citron, and other fruits of hot climates. Its 

wines arc those of Lamghan that have reputation These people used 

to keep swine, hut they have given it up in our time.” (B. N. Tr. 210). 

Elsewhere, he writes that 11 another finnan of Lamghan is Kunar with’ 
Nurgal. It lies somewhat out of the way, with its borders in amongst 
the Kafir lands. The river of Chaglunsarai {Soil, the Kunar) enters it 
from the north-cast, passes into the buJiik of Kama, there joins the Baran 
water ( Scil . the Kabul river) and with that flows east. The orange, 
citron and coriander abound here. Strong wines are brought into it from 
Kafiristan.” (B. N. Tr. 211). In another place, he tells us that Ning- 
nahar, Mandrawnr, the Nur Valley, Kunar, Nurgal'and Chaghaniyan were 
given by him to his half-brother, Nasir Mirza as Jag'trs. [Ib. 227). See' 
also Ibid. 344, where these places arc again mentioned in juxtaposition. 
The Nur Valley is shown in the Map attached to Biddulph’s “ Tribes of 
the Hindu Kush.’ 

The rivers Nur and Qir.it are mentioned by Alberuni also as afflaents 
of the Ghorwand (or main Kabul river), which they joined at Darunta. 
(Sachau. I. 259). As Darunta is near Jalalabad, these rivers must be 
looked for in the region to the north of the latter town and the valleys of 
tlic Nur and Qirat must be situated in the tracts drained by the Kunar, viz. 
in Swat, Bajaur and some parts of Kafiristan. The Kafirs of the 
‘darrah’ (valley) of Nur are stated by Mu’atamad Khan to have come 
to pay homage to the Emperor Jahangir when he was at Jalalabad. 
( Iqbdlndma-i-Jdhangiri , B. I. Text, 26S-9). 

Sir Thomas Holdich thus explains the reasons for Mahmud’s invasion' 
of these inhospitable regions. *' The Kunar valley,” he tells us, “is of ex- 
ceptional interest for many reasons. The ancient high road from Kabul to 
India through the Lamghan valley ran across to Bajaur. Consequently, 
former conquerors of India, (Alexander and Babur for iustance), who 
advanced from Kabul and were always much concerned in reducing the 
hill-tribes before they entered the plains of India, knew it well. It was, 
in fact, a necessity of their advance that the powerful coalition of tlie 
hill tribes who have over dwelt between the Kunar and the Indus should 
bo well thrashed before further operations in the direction of Lahor and 
Delhi could be undertaken.” (The Indian Borderland, 244). It was not 
Alexander and Babur only who took care to see that the tribes occupying 
these valleys were "well thrashed.” Timur also led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Kators of Kafiristan before invading India. 

II. 469, l. 20. So be [Mahmud] left- Ghazni [for Somanath ] on the 10th 
of Sh'aban 414 A. H. ... 

The correct date is lOtli [recte 22nd] Sh'aban 416 H. The year is 
given as 416 in the Text of Ibnu-l-Athir. (Ed. Torbberg, IX. 241). 414 is 
aii inadvertent error in this translation. The year given by Alberuni 
(S. II. 9), Gardezi (Z. A. 86-7), the £ A. (9, l 15) and Khwandamir 
(E. D.IV. ISO) is 416 H.Firishta (1.32, 11. 2, 6] says Mahmud started oq 
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as Mr. Vincent Smith CO. H. 1, 193) and Sir W. Haig (0. H. I, Ilf. 

p *! th f “i 02 * 0r 1025 ‘ - 2nd S!l ‘ ab ™ 416 H. correspond d 
with Monday 18th October J025 A. 0. The fori of Someth fell on 

t? o?of ’mr 6 \ 6th 0i Z ~ lq ‘ ai 416 - January 1026. (Ibnu-l-Athir. 
iA. Zi^). The fact that both the above week-davs work oat correctly » 
proof presumptive that the year was 416 H. Firishta’s assertion on 'the 
point cannot outweigh the authority of Alberuni who declares not once 
but twice, that Somanath was destroyed in the Hijri year 416, which the 
Hindus compute as the 947th year of the Shakafcala. (II. 9 and 103). 
Now, Shaba 947 began on 2nd March 1025 and ended on 21st March 1026 
A. 0., while 416 Hijri ended on 21st February, 1026 A. C. Qnzrini nl?o 
in his chapter on Somnat states that Mahmud arrived there in the 
middle of Zi-l-q ad 416 H. (Asaru-l-Bilad, Text in Gildcmcislcr, 64 ; 
Tr. 207 ; see also E. D. I. 98). 

II. 469, last line. Taniinu-d-daula started from Anhihrara for 

Somnat etc. 

The route followed by Mahmud from Anabilwad to Somanath is 
mere matter of conjecture. He is supposed by one writer (B. G. 1.16*5 
note) to have passed through Modhera to Mandal, thence by the Little 
Ran to somewhere near Patdi and Bajana and thence by Jhalaw.td and 
Gohilwad to Delvada and Somanath. Major Watson thought that he 
marched by way of the Bhil, the country between Wadhwan and VaK. 
to the sea-coast and thence to Delvada and Somanath. (B. G. VIII, 
Katbiawad, 610). Whatever the real route, the images which arc said here 
to have served as the Heralds of Somanath and were styled Shaiffms by 
the iconoclast, were most probably those in the great tank at Modhera. 
This town lies in the Yadavli taluka of Kadi pranl, 18 miles south of 
Patan or Anahilwad. It contains several monuments of Ilindn nrcln’tee- 

. _ r 1 *_T. nr. O ; * n fUtntr.1t iu pnpf 


number or small mcnea snnncs suu 

as the place where the idols were found in the Qasidas written by 
Farrukhi on the subject, which is reproduced entire in the Majmnud- 
FttsaJia. (1. 452*3) . The stages in the itinerary from Multan arc there 
given as Ludrava [Lodorva near JaHalmirJ^Clsikudar, Nahrwila, Mim^* 



See also Burgess, Architectural Antiquities 
I G XVII, 3SL. 

{i 473, last line. When Mahmud resolved upon return'*? hnn ^ fran 
Somnht, he learned that Parana IV r or.-' a. i* 
greatest Rajas of Hindustan teas preparin'; to m >.r- 

cept him. 

The R5ja who is said to have made prepantio: 


jr.t to Inter- 1 .'- 
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Mahmud's rctro.il from Somnnith is called Param Dev by Gardezi 
(87. 1. 5.d and the T. A. (0, 1. 22\ but Biramdev by B. (I. IS, Tr. I. 23). 
Kiridiln (1. ."1, J. ? f. i.) averts that he was the Kij.I of Ajmer, blit Ajmer 
was not in existence at this time. In the C. If. I. (III. 25), the name of 
the Kij.i is cautiously withheld and he is merely called Riji of Sambhar. 
The prngrr.«« of Hindu opigrapliic research now enables us to solve the 
riddle and mv that th? name of the Rijv wa« not Param Dev, but Virama 
i-r Viryarama Deva. lie was the grent-grent-nephew of Vigra'iaraja II, 
the Chnuh.in ruler of S-imbhnr, and be is known to hnvc been reigning 
about litfo A.C.iDnff. f. 1.277; Epip. Ind. II. HR; II. M. II. I, III. 146; 
H. C. Kay, Dynastic History of Northern India, IT. IORO'i. 

We may then take it that thcriqhl reading is ,»; J f jt Hiram (Virama) 
De va and not Param Deva, ns in the modern copies. Dr.Nir.im is mistaken 
in catling him Param Deva and speak im* of him as the ruler of Abu. 
(M. G. 11?). Tim names of the Param ira chiefs of Abu also arc known 
to ue and no meb name ns Paramdev is found in the list of the dynasty. 
(Kay. D. H. N. I. ?2 = *?). Moreover, they were mere feudatories, whose 
resources j t , extent of territory, man*powcr and sinews of war in general 
were so exiguous, tint they would not have dreamt of defying a great 
ruler like Mahmud. The name * Virama* occurs in other dynastic lists also, 
c. tj. those of Dliolka, Gwalior and Marw.id. (Duff. C. 1. 185,30.5, and 207). 

Albtruni tells us that Mahmud destroyed the capital of Gnjar.it 
which' was called Marina or Xar.iin. (li. I). I. 5$). ‘Utbi also mentions an 
expedition to Naritin. '.36 nntA As this kingdom of Gujarat was, almost 
certainly, identical with that of Snpidnlakdm which was ruled over by 
the Chauhins, it is easy to understand Yiram Deva’s action. Ho was 
only paying off old scores and gratifying an ancient grudge. 

II. 486, Inst line. In thin matb'r, Shamsu-l-Kah Klncaja Ahmad Hasan 
teas math' mediator. 

Shamsu-l-Kah is nonsense. His title was Sliamsu-l-ICufit, 

O'tbi, Text, JUG, 1. 8; Browne, L. II. P. II. 105; Siyasalnama , Bombay 
Lith. Pt. i. Ch. vii. 51. 1. 12; Part ii, Ch. si. p. 53, 1. 13). 

II. 493, /. 8. 2’hc origin of my quarrel icitli him [Hasan Sabbah). 

This story is now rejected as unhistorical on account of the chrono- 
logical difficulties in which it is involved. The ‘ li’asaya’ is more or less 
sophisticated nud it is known to have been compiled not earlier than the 
15th* century, though EtliA is inclined to think that “ it rests on a real 
basis of tradition and to concede to it greater authority ” than Kieu does 
in his B. M. Cat. 44G. See also Mr. II. Bowen’s article in J. B. A. S.1931, 
p. 771. But however that may be, this anecdote about the * Three School- 
fellows’ is now discredited by almost all scholars. “Its fundamental 
assumption is that two persons (Has an-i -Sabbah and ‘Umar Khayyam), 
who died at an unknown age between 517-51S A. H. (1123-24 A. C.) were 
at school with Nizamu-l-mulk who was born in 40S H. (1017 A. C.) and 
vras murdered in 485 H. This is hardly, if at all likely, and Houtsnm 
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II. 500, 1. 7 from foot. 

has suggested that this Nizamu-l-mulg was not the • . , 

of Malik' Shah’, but Anushirvan bin Khalid, who boro the * * 

Olln Tfroct tkA TT •» . v 


, , ;tl I# a 3an-i-Sabbah in his youth* and this 

legend is therefore another illustration of the Oriental story-teller's 
habit of transferring remarkable stories from one remarkable man to 
another . (Browne, L. H. P. II, 191-2). The actual date of Hasan’s 
birth is not known, but he was apparently very young in 1071 A. C 
(464 H.), when he first took the Ismaili oath. He was sent to Egypt 
in 1076 A.C. and returning to Isfahan, founded the ‘New Propaganda* in 
1080 A.C. (Ibid. 202-3. See also Browne’s art. ‘Yet more Light on Omar 
Khayyam’ in J. R. A. S. 1899, p. 499; Houtsma. E. I. ir. 276). Mr. 
Lawrence Lockhart, who has lately re-examined the question in the Bui* 
letin of the School of Oriental Stadies (7. Part IV), thinks that Hasan 
was not born earlier than 1053 or 1052 A. C. and that ho died on 23rd May 
1124 A. O. Though it is possible to say, in the light of recent research, 
that the story is found in some older works than the Washy a, e. g. in 
Rashidu-d-din’s monumental Jam'iu-t-Taicarikh, and the still earlier 
Sarguzasht4-Sayyid-na (an old Ism'aili Biography of Hasan), “ tho 
glaring disparities in easily verifiable dates are absolutely fatal and rulo 
out the possibility of this picturesque compact”. 

II; 499, l. 16. When Khmja Ahmad tons dismissed, Khtoaja Hasnnk 
MishJcati was appointed in his place. 

1 Mishkati’ is an error for * Mikat’ or ' Mikaili’ (Khwindamlr in E. 
D. IV*. 151). Hasnak’s real name was Hasan bin Muhammad-al-Mikaili 
(Z. A. 96* 1. 6 f. f.; P. 1. 38, 1. 11 f. f.). Mishkati (rede Mashkin or 
Mishkan) was the surname of Abu Nasr who was also a minister of 
Mahmud and Mas‘ud, but a very different person altogether, 

II. 500, l. 7 from foot. The Story of Dabshilim, 

This story of the two Dabshillms has exercised tlie ingenuity of 
many modern authors and several explanations have been suggested. 
Tod advanced the conjecture that the reference was to tho IXibhis— a 
tribe which is said by some to be a branch of the Chiwfas, or Ch -ipotaka*. 
and that the name is composed of 1 Dabhi Chiwra’, (A. A. H., 1. 122 and 
note). Elphinstone (H. 1. 337 Note) and Sir Wolselcy Haig (G II. I., III. 
609) have accepted this not very tenable theory, but the IXibhis arc a very 
obscure and insignificant sept and they have never been of any account 
or- played . a notable part in the history oE Gujarat. A rival hypothec 
that the name is derived from Durlabha and Vallabha Solanki scam? to 
me to be more plausible. Mularaja Solanki died in or a little before 
A. C. and was succeeded by Chamunda who abdicated after some yc - rf 
and went on pilgrimage. He had three sons, Durlabha, Vallabha and hjj* 
Baja. Cfaamunda abdicated and installed Vallabha himself, but the Lt-* 
died soon afterwards of small-pox, Dariabha then asccn Q 
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Ho reigned from circa 1010 to 1022 A. C. and Bhima, tlio son of bis 
brother, succeeded him. Hcmaclmndrn states thnt "Durlnbhn, wishing to 
retire from the world, offered the kingdom to Bhima, that Bhima declined 
in favour of his father, Naga Rijn, that Naga Raja also refused and that 
Kith the brothers persuaded Bhima to accept it, after which both of them 
died together. Such a voluntary doublo suicide is evidently most unlikely 
and points to Bhima having secured the succession only after a compli- 
cated system of intrigue." (B. G. I. i. 1G2-3). 

It was common at this time for disgruntled, discomfited or unambi- 
tions princes who were in the line of succession, to Ostensibly adopt the re- 
ligious life and bceomc ascetics, with a view to disarm hostility and avoid the 
ride of poisoning, a«?a«inr.tion or imprisonment. The solitary survivor 
of " the most eminent family of Dabshilim who was serving and worship- 
ping God in the habit of a saint*' was either Dnrlnbba himself or a 
Eon, legitimate or iilegitimstc. or some near relative or connection of 
Durlr.bha who had turned anchorite, because he Imd been persecuted and 
" seized several times by his brother.'* The other Dahshilim, who was still 
" the chief of a principality ” was another cadet of the reigning house, but 
hi* relationship to the most recent occupant of the throne was so distant 
or indirect, that it did not count for much and he could not be regarded as 
a dangerous rival or competitor. He was thus secure and had not thought 
it necessary to become a Sanyasi. Such claims as lie had wero derived 
from Vallnbha, while the pretensions of the ascetic were founded upon his 
propinquity to or identity with Uurlabha. ~ 3 or Pi can be easily mis- 
read in Persian ns t'P and pp is certainly nearer to than to Uj'c 
or even bp. The story itself is undoubtedly unhistorical and the details 
imaginary. The chronology also is impossible, ns Mahmud is known to 
have returned to Ghar.ni in *117 n. The name Ddbshilitn is only n literary 
fiction or reminiscence from the Kalila tea Ditnna and the denouement is 
merely an edifying talc of poetic justice, an apologue to inculcate and 
point a moral of the * Biter Bit * type. 

II. 504, 1. 14. Kigaristan, the name of the tcorf:, expresses by the abjad, 
the date of its composition, A. II. 959. 

This is a miscalculation. The abjad value of [Picture- 

gallery] is only 782 (50 + 20 + 1 + 200 + 60 4- 400 + 1450). The date of 
composition can be obtained only when the word [Events] is added 
to The value of £*l j (G414-100470) is 177 ; 782 4- 177=959. This is 

what is stated in the versified chronogram with which the work concludes. 
(Ricu, B.M. Catalogue, 1. 10G; Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue. VI. 45). 

II. 508, 1 . 11 from foot. JlTas'ttd repents of his avarice. 

This story is translated by Elliot at second hand from the Zinahi- 
l-Majalis, but it is one of those borrowed by its author from ‘Awfi. 
(III. Chap. xvi. No. 1G96 ; J. H. pp. 62, 225). The Tai'ikh-INdsiri 
quoted by the author is the work of Baihaqi, in the published text of 
which the anecdote will be found related at length, (pp.. 811-5). The 
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H. 549. 1.23. 


immediately pMcedtag story of 'AMu-r-Bahmu Ehil is fn)m --A rt 
UH. Sis. No. 1735; J. H. pp. 82, 229). 

II. 510, Z. 1. Ibrahim's lack of qualified officials. 

Ttas aneedote also has beeu lifted by the compiler of the Ziaaf f rom 
Awfl. (I. TO. 406i J.Ep.15S). The story which follows is also from 
the same source. (I. to. 40 O; J. H. Ibid). Ibrahim is said to have writtca 
a book entitled Dqsturu-l-Wusara , a Handbook of Political Science, for 
the guidance of his ministers. It is one of the ninety-three works cited 

by ‘Awfi as his authorities. (J. H. 67-68 and 224). ' 

II. 512, Z. 15. The Khoaja made, a report of the, facts ichich he 
addressed to Abu-l-Fasl, the financial minister. 
(Sahib-i-d!wan-i-risalat). 

This Abu-1-Fazl was Abul Fazl-I-Baihaqi, the historian. He was not 
the ‘Financial Minister V but the Head of the Department of. Corres- 
pondence or of the Diplomatic Chancellery, which is the real meaning 
of Diwan-i-Bisalat. At 197 supra, Baihaqi himself tells his readers 
that he was in charge of the Dhoan-i-Risalat in the reign of ‘Abdu-r- 
Rashid. (Test, 122)* The Sultan’s correspondence with foreign princes, 
governors of provinces and other high officials was conducted by. this 
minister, who also received the secret and confidential reports from the 
Barids and Mushrifs as well as other diplomatic agents. 

. -II. - 549,- ?. 23. Sultan Jalalu-d’din Mankburni. 

The orthography, pronunciation and signification of the sobriquet 
are alike the subject of controversy. D’Ohsson says that it is * Mankbarni’ 
and derives it from ‘ Mangou,’ Eternal, and 'Birth* or ‘ Virdi,’ given, 
i. e. Grod-given. {Histoire des Mongols, 1. 195). Von Hammer-Porgstall 
thinks it means * fiat-nosed.’ Raverty and Ranking are in favour of * Meng\ 
mole and * burun’, nose, i. e. having a mole on the nose. (T. N. Tr. 285 and 
299; Budauni, Tr. I. 91 note). As the epithet is inscribed also on his 
coins, and spelt there as Thomas caustically remarks that no 

one who had a flat nose or a mole on one side of his nose is likely to pro- 
claim it to the world.” (G. P. K. D. 90 and note). Vambery is in favour 
of reading it as ‘ Meng-berdi,’ ‘ Heaven-sent,’ and rejects * Mankbarni,’ 
because he is sure that it cannot mean anything else than ‘sniveller’ or 
‘snub-nosed.’ (History of Bokhara, 134 note). M. Houdas spells it as 
• Mankubirti’ in his edition of the text of Nasawi’s Arabic biography of 
the Sultan and this is adopted in Houtsma. (E. 1, 1. 1004). 

It may be therefore permissible to invite attention to a passage in 
which Minhaj seems to me to throw welcome light on the matter and pro- 
vide the cine to a new and less unsatisfactory explanation. In his accoant 
of ‘Izza-d-dln Kahir Khan-i-Ayaz, he states that as that most renowned 
hero was known to and spoken of by the common people as Ayiiz-i-h^ar 
mar da, Sultan Shamsu-d-dln Etutmsh bestowed upon him the Turk, 
of Mahglrni (or MangMrni), and that Ayaz bseame famoas t ^;f;i C u r rh - 
Hablr KMn-i-Mangbirnl (T-N. Text, 234,1. 10). Tins means that the T ■ 
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Manghirni(ot iltmgirni) is synonymous with the Persian Hazarmarda, 
i. e., a hero or paladin who was a match lor a thousand braves. It is 
scarcely necessary to stress the fact that this is just the kind of elucida- 
tion that is wanted and which would meet the requirements of the case. 
It is certainly more appropriate than any of the others and it is just 
the sort of honorific title that we might expect Jalalu-d-dm himself to 
assume, or his subjects to bestow upon their intrepid prince and the 
outside world to endorse with shouts of acclamation and approval. 

1 Hazfirmard * appears to have been a common title for a renowned 
pahltean or warrior. Biladuri mentions 'Umar son of Hafs, son of 
* XJsman-l-Hazannard as Governor of Sind under the Kh'alif Mansur. 
(E. D. I. 127, 445; Murgotten’s Tr. II. 231; Duff, C. I. 67). In the 
SiyasTttnama also, it is said of ‘Ali Nuslitigin who was a Sipahsalar of 
Mahmud of Ghazna, that he ‘ was a very great hero and regarded as a 
match for a thousand men*. J»*j» V (Pt. I. Ch. vi. 

p. 49, 1. 3). 
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III. 24,1. 2. 


VOL. III. THE SLAVE, KHALJI AND TUGHLAO 

DYNASTIES. 


HI. 6, l 3. Re [Rashidu-d-dln] follows ‘Utbi implicilltj taking out 

not only the facts, but giving a literal translation even to the 
images and similes. 

The statement stands in need of qualification. Rashid has not taken 
Ms account of Mahmud from the original Arabic of ‘Utbi, but bodily 
conveyed to his own pages the Persian version of Jurbadhaqani. The 
literal translation of the images and similes,” for which Sir H. Elliot 
gives him credit was made, in the first instance, by Jurbadhaqani. Rashid 
has merely appropriated it all without acknowledgment and ploughed 
' TOth another man’s heifer. (Barthold, Turkestan. Tr. 50). Mirkljwand 
also has pilfered entire passages almost word for word from the Persian 
T arjuma-i-Yammi. (Nazim,, M.G. 10, 12, 171-3). 

III. 21, l. 24 and foot note. All at once an enemy oppressed 

both Turks and Arabs. 

Dowson complains in the footnote that “ the meaning of the words 
zf'cJe*. iSjlT j Sj j s no t obvious.” Bnt that is only because the 
copyist has interpolated th eioav or conjunction without warrant. The true 
reading must be cSjt dj, i.e. “ plundered, ravaged, sacked, burnt 

and harried the country as the Turks were wont to do.” The phrase is 
used byMinhaj. *=^0 b 3 ■)'** j», (y.N. 

74, 1. 6), which Eaverty renders thus : “ and in opposing the Sultans, used 
to make irregular attacks and harass the foragers of the Sultan’s array.” 
(Tr. 378) . Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad says that after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq A 3 Jt* iSj^O j&Ia-A* 3 (T. A. 112, 1. 5 f. f.). Elsewhere 

he quotes this couplet: ^ iSAi 3 ^ 1-)A 

(264, 1. 6 f. f.). Other examples will be found in the Maasiv-i-2 lamgiri , 
ju»U 33 **1» (SA* £>ja > jb A (28G, 1. 4 f. f.), 

Maasira-l-Umara, (B.I. Text), I. 419, 1. 3 and Yazdi, Zafarnima, 
(II. 122, 1. 11). 

Steingass says or means “a plundering excursion 

conducted with rapidity.” It is, in fact, a lightning raid, marauding 
incursion or predatory foray in the Turk or Tatar style. 

III. 24, l. 2. Tazjiyatu-l-Amsar icaTajriyatu-l-Asar. 

Dowson gives the title as above and says it means * A Ramble through 
Regions and the Passing of Ages,’ but Rieu (B. M. Cat, 1. 1G1) as well as 
Sachau and Ethe (Bodleian Cat. No. 147, Col. S4) and Muqtadir (Banklpur 
Cat. VI. s. n.) read it as I «*•>* 3 jUVl Tajzitjatu-bAmmr tra 
Tazjiyat-bA'asar. This has been translated by Sir Gore Ousciey e* 
“Fates of Cities and Events of Ages,” (Biographical Notices of the 
Persian Poets, 230). Dr. Barthold is in favour of rendering it as " Division 
of Provinces and Passing of the Times” (Turkestan, Tr. 43 note; as'i 
E. Gr. Browne of “ Allotment of L’audi and Propulsion of Ages. (U Ii. 
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UI. 40 , 1.6. 


V. III. 67). AH of them read it just as Ricu docs. 

UI. 29, I. 1 1. White amber is (hr. dregs of its sea etc. 

* White amber,’ also called ‘Grey amber.’ and ‘grisamber’ (Milton, 
Paradise Regained. II. 1. 3-1!) is the same as ambergris. Bed Bakkam woo’d 
(1. 12) is known a« Rrcsil. Brar.il or Sappnn wood. It is the wood of 
Caeralpinin Sappnn. from which a ruddy dye was prepared. (Yule, II.J. 
s. v. Brnr.il wood). The "fragrant wood of Mandal ” is Engle-wood or 
Aloewood. Mr.ndali is mid hv A 1ml 1'nr.l to be the specific designation of 
the lust kind of aloewood. Other varieties which he mentions arc ‘ Jabali, 
Sr.manduri, Quiuari. Qaqnli, and Chini (Chinese) or Qasmuri [rccfc, 
Fnn'uri, from Par.sur, a town in Sumatra]. (.fin. Tr. 1. SO; see also Yule, 


ii. .i. i r>r. 

III. 31,1. S. Siiratik contains I'J’t.O 'l villages and Malirii J, SO.'), 090 
toirn «■ and villages (itt jar at contains TO/i'iO villages 


and totrns. 

These figures are staggering in their magnitude. But similarly in- 
tl.-.ted and absurd estimates are found in Hindu literature. In the 39th 
Chapter of the Kutn'ira Khan da of the Sknndn Vuraiui, which appears 
to have been composed about the 10th century, the total number of 
villages in all India is given as PG krors and 7G Inks! India is there 
divided into 73 provinces and Malw.i is given 118, ISO, Sapadalaksha 
1 2x3.003, and Gurjnr.i-.htr* 7*t,<X>3 villages. (Vnidyn, II. M. II. 1. 11.39*40). 
It will he observed that exactly the same number is assigned to the province 
of Gujarat by the Por.inic writer and by Wnmif. The coincidence 
is curious and worth noting. \Vn*yU got it probably from Rashidu-d- 
din, vsh.nse account of India was composed with the help of a Kashmiri 
hermit named Knmalashri (Barthold, J«v. cit. 4.3). Another instance of 
similar exaggeration is found in the Lokaprakasha. Here, the number 
of villages in Kashmir is put down by Kshemendra — nn author of 
repute who wrote about 1030 A. C.— as GG.0G3, whereas the actual number, 
according to the census of 1501, was only 2370. (Stein, J. A. S. B. 1S99, 
p. 137 and note), 

III. 36, I. 15. Jasi .... lianadri llajnir. 

' Jasi ’ is a manifest misreading of ’ Hansi \ but it is not easy to say 
whether ' Banndri * stands for ‘ Indri' near Ivarnal town (Lat. 29°-53' N., 
Long. 77 3 -5' E.\ or Pundri in Knithnl. Indri is frequently mentioned in 
the historical literature. (E. 1). IV. 23, 242; V, 4S5). Indri was includ- 
ed in Sarkar Sah.iranpur and Pundri in Sarkar Sirhind in Akbar’s rent- 
roll. (.lin. Tr. II 291, 295). Pundri is now in the Kaithal tnhsil of Ivarnal 
district, and is in Lat. 29°-4G' N., Long. 7G°-34' E. (I. G. XX. 244). It 
was one of the strongholds of the Pundir Rajputs who held Thanesar and 
Nardak. {Ibid). For llajnir sc’ my note on I. G2, 1. 10. 

III. 49, l. 6. He [‘ Aliiu-d’din] despatched Malik Nairn, Zafar Khan and 
Nanak Hindi .....to conquer •• . • 2’elingana . 

* Malik Nabu * must bo Malik Nilib Ivifur. ‘Nabu ’ was probably the 
' familiar or short form of * Nfiib ’ and the name by which he was addressed. 
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III. 53, 1. 12'from. fact. 


by ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. Wa$safs Summary ofDehli history is, ns Doran 
notes, of little value and. the insertion of Zafar Khan's name here is an 
anachronism, as he had been killed several years before in repelling 
Qutlagh Khwaja’s invasion of 697 H. ‘ Nanak Hindi 'may be a miswriting 
of Mahk («•»>) NayaJc [Ikhurbak], who is said by Barani (320, 1. 12), X- A. 
(80, 1. 12), and Amir Khusrau (72 infra,) to have been sent by ‘Alaa-d-dln 
co repel the invasion of ‘Ali Beg and Turtaq. Bnt ho is not mentioned 
by any historian in connection with the invasion of Telinganh or the 

• Dekkan. Kaffir’s colleague in that compaign wasNasiru-l-mulk Khwija 
Hajji,who may have been a Hindu convert, as be is called Pancliami by 

• Khusrau in the * Ashiqa . (551*2 infra). The prefix * Nsyak ’ probably 
accounts for his being styled ‘ Hindi * by Wassaf. Pancham Singh is a 
Hinidu name even now. 

III. 50, l. 6. He [the Bai of Madura] delivered up to Malik Kafvr the 

country of Artkanna, as a proof of his allegiance. 

" - The addition of a single dot to the fifth letter of the toponym would 
. turn it into ‘Arikatta,’ [Arkat or Areot], It may have been the Arcot 
near Vellore, where Clive first burst into fame. But Yulo (H. J. s. r. 

• Arcot) points out that there is another town of the same name, which is in 

• Tanjore. Ibn Batata speaks of a place called * Harkatu,' which lie reached 
on the first evening of his march inland after landing from Ceylon 

. some where on the shallow coast of Aladura or Tanjore (Dcfremcry, 

IV. 1S7-8). There are several other places also called Arkat. 

III. 52, 1. 7 tram foot. Every crore being equal to a thousand laks. 

Dowson suggests, with a view to exculpate ’Wassaf from a palpable 
error, that Jij'is a copyist's slip and that we should accept the variant, 
•j/". Kuza , which may, he thinks, signify ‘a capacious earthen vessel 
' calculated to contain a hundred lacs.' But this is very far-fetched and will 
hot bear examination. Wassaf had no knowledge of the Indian vcrn.v 

• culars and there is no reason for being surprised at his misconception of 


• the meaning of the Hindi Kror . Several otherwise well-informed Earopean 
travellers of the seventeenth contnry can be charged with even more 
egregious blundering in regard to this identical word. Tavernier who 
visited India five or six times in 25 years (1642*1667) says that a Kraur 
is equal to one hundred thousand laks ’’ (Travels, Tr. Ball. 1. 28) utv 
exactly the same mistake is found in his contemporary. The « ctvi ■ 
(Voyages, Eng. Tr. of 1687, p. 52), as well as in the English chaplain 
Ovington. (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 189). . 

A simple calculation will suffice to prove that Dowson* 
pleading is futile. A thousand laks of coins would weigh 10 0 0. 0 0 0 0 
grains, even if each coin was so small as to weigh only I fi ' 
No potter could possibly make an earthen jar capable o 
and standing the weight of thirty five hundred maunds of for* * 


each. 

III. 53, 7. 12 from foot. 


He conveyed some of the royal treasure t * 
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to the city of Mankul. 

Dowson suggests in a. note that this may be Namkul or Namakkal, 
but Dr. Aiyangar objects that it is too “far out for the purpose.” He 
thinks the name stands for some place called 'Mangalam’. Unluckily, there 
arc at least three places so called near Madura, Mela (Upper) Mangalam, 
Kila (Lower) Mangalam on the Western Ghats and Mangalam in the 
Sattur taluqa. Any one of these, ho opines, may have been the * Mankul ’ 
to which Sundara Pandya marched after murdering his father. But as 
he admits his inability to choose between these three and determine the 
locality, we are no nearer a solution. (South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders, 97 and Note ; see also his Introduction to the Khazainu-l-Futult , 
Tr. Prof. Habib, p. xsxvii). 

III. 54, l. 1. Manor Bar mitl, the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar 

being at that time at Karanihati near Kalul 

(Kariir). 

This name is not easily restored. The Raj a referred to may be Bavivar- 
man Kulashi'kharadcva Pcrumal of Kerala. He is stated to have been 
born about 1266 A.C. (1188 Shaka), to have married a Pandyan princess, 
taken possession of Kerala in 1299 A. C. and proclaimed himself Lord 
Paramount in 1312 after inflicting a defeat upon a Pandya prince 
named Yira (Duff. C. L 203 a pud Epig. Ind. IV. 145, 14S). Wassaf’s 
‘ Barmul ’ looks like a miswriting of ‘ Pcrumal,’ the dynastic title of the 
Kings of Kerala. But ‘ Manar ’ may be * Mara ’ or ‘ Manar Barmul ’ may 
be Marabarman [Maravarmanj. 

III. 59, L 6. And after him Tadar Jaiprtl. icho teas killed 412 Hijri 
(. 1021 A.D.) 

It will be seen from this that Banakati (or Fanakati) has understood 
Alberuni’s statement about Trilochanapala in the same way as Reinaud and 
Sacliau. He has read the word which is responsible for the error as A* 

- and not . See my note on E. D. 31. 12. It is also clear that Banakati’s 
JL-fjj;. i s an error for J Vwi/, Tarojanpal, and this may countenance 
the suggestion that the name which has been deciphered as Brahmanpal 

is a mistranscription of (Tarjinpal). No such name a3 

Brahmanpal occurs in Jurbadhaqani or any of the other Arabic or Persian 
r histories of Mahmud. 

III. 63, 1. 1. JJis [Mahmud’s] features icere very ugly . 

Hamdulla’s own words are 1*^1 [Tar. Guz. 395, 1.8). But 

- F. who has copied the story puts it more mildly. M 

■ *r. (1. 22, 1.2 f. f.). “ The Sultan [Mahmud] was devoid of outward 

(or physical) beauty and grace.” In the Siyasatnama of Nizamu-l-mulk, 
"which was completed in 485 H. (1092-3 A.C.), and appears to be the earliest 
source of this anecdote, all that is said is that 3 si £i iSjj ‘ he had not a 
"handsome face.’ (Ed. Schefer, 44 ; Bombay Lith. Pt. L p. 49, L Sj. Dr , Nazim 
■repudiates the insinuation that Mahmud was ugly and quotes from Ibrr--- 
Athir’s Kamilu-t-Tawarikh (VIII. 234), a passage in which' that zzttor 
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< c T plesion * “some lace, small eyes and a 
» c-? U ? d o Chl R t C ? vere d Wlth a seant y beard.” (M. G. 151 Note). 

111. 64, l. 8. It is a rule among the Hindus that a King mho has been 

twice made prisoner by Musulmans ought no longer io 
reign. 

®bi is * twice ’ appears to be an interpolation or embellishment oi 
HamduIIas. It has been copied by Firishta. (I. 24, 1. 12). Bnt all that 

Utbi says is, If any (king) is taken prisoner by an enemy, it is 

hot lawful for Him to continue to reign ”. (E.D. II. 27). 

Id. 69/ l. 14. His [ Alau-d-in } s] accession to the throne on the 16th of 
Ramazan, 695 H. ( [July 1296). 

t _ In the ‘Aligarh Lithographed text of the Khasain edited by Syed 
M uinu-l'Haq, the 16th of Ramazan is said to have been a Wednesday and 
22nd /ft-l-hijja, 695 H., on which he “ again mounted the throne ” is stated to 
have been a Monday (p. 11, 1. 10; 12, 1. 10; Tr. Habib, 6, 7). 16th Ramazan, 
695 H., was Wednesday, 18th July, 1296 A. C., but 22nd gi-l-hijja 
(Hisabi) was Sunday, 21st October, 1296 A.C. The discrepancy regarding 
the week day is not material. ‘Alau-d'din must have reached Dohli on 
the 22nd Hilali or Buy y at— 22nd October, 1296 A. C., which was a 
Monday. 

III. 71, l. 9 . [Ulugh] Khan sped swift as an arrow . . . until he reached 
the borders of Jar an Manjkur, the field of action. 

These toponyms have not been identified, although the names nro 
written in much the same way in the ‘Ashiqa, (‘Aligarh Text, p. 60, 1. 1), 
the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi (Text, 72, 1. 10), the T. A. (69, 1. 10) and 
B. (1. 184, Tr. 249). 


Some confusion has been introduced by an error in the B. I* Text 
of Barani, where * Jalandhar ’ has been substituted (250, 1. 11), but it 
may be safely dismissed as the interpolation of some ignorant scribe, 
though Dowson has followed it. (162 infra). He notes, however, that tho 
Mss. have ‘ Jadawa wa Manjur ’ and ‘ Jarat-mahud \ It stands out clearly 
from the original that the battle took place close to the banks of the 
Sutlej. Amir Khusrau tells us that Ulugh Khan “ ordered the standard- 

bearers to bind their standards to their backs; they turned their 

faces towards the Sutlej and without the aid of boats, they swam over the 
river, striking out their hands like oars impelling a boat. The Mughals 
seemed very brave before the victorious army had plunged into the river; 

. but when the wave of Muslim troops reached the middle of the stream, 

they gave way and fled desperately.” (Trans. 23 ; Text 36, last line). 

This. means that the struggle between the two hosts centred round t ® 
passage of the river and the invaders were routed because tho Dchli army 
was able to force it. ... 

■* I, venture to suggest that is an error for jytVhiae a 

. tMachhwar] or j 3 **. a Mechhur, [Mechhiwar], i. c. Machiwara 
, Machhiwara, which lies 27 miles east of Ludhiana. i 
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It i* a very old town and now lie? ** about four miles from the left 
battle of the Sutlej which formerly (f. r. before 1S00 A. C.] flowed close to 
the town.” (Thornton, 57.1). Its situation on the river has always made 
it a place of strategic importance and it was TItimnyiin’s crushing defeat 
of Si'uandar Sur at Machhiwara which enabled him to reconquer the 
Punjab. 'A’iiwal also. where the battle which decided the First Sikh 
War tool: place, lies about forty miles west of Machhiw.arn. 

* Japan Manjltur' is once more mentioned in the Tar. Mtth. in connec- 
tion with a lr.Ur Mongol invasion of the Punjab. In the Chronicle 
of the year S3! 11., the author Fays that Shaikh 'Ali, the governor of 
Kabul, eroded th.e Sutlej at Tirharn, made the inhabitants of the whole 
dirtrict from Jaiandhar f<« Jar an Mnnjhur his prisoners mid relumed 
along the bank', of the Blab." {Bitd. Ind. Test, 21H, 1. ■}}. Elsewhere, lie 
Hates that in 7r*:i H. Sultan Fin'sr. Tughlaq went out for Shikar in 


Maujhitr. UUd. 121. 1. J\ 

* Jaran * may be the town of ‘ J.agrnon ’ which lies 22 miles 

s onth-weit of Ludhiana. ^Constable 23 A Id. A village called 1 Chahlan * or 
‘ Chalan,’ alro lie* about ten miles frem Mnchhiw.ara. 


An alternative identifier.*, iin is r.l?o possible. * J.ar.an ’ may be ‘ Zira * 
and Manjhur * Makhu/ (Constable 35 A b; I. 0. Atlas, 32 1) 2) in Firiiz- 
pur district, but the phonetic resemblance between the names seems slight. 
III. 71, l. 17. San if Mughalr toere captured on Thursday, the 22nd 
of Bab'\u-U’.\I:h\r in the year G55 II. 

Tlie year is palpably wrong. In the Text (37. 1. 1) and new Transla- 
tion (p. 23), the date is given as Thursday. 22nd Rnb'iu-l-Akhir, G97 II. 
The Julian correspondence of this date, Celt February 1293 A. C. tras, 
according to the Indian Kphcmcris n Thursday. Bnrnni (2-19, 1. 1 f. f.), 
the T» A. (G9, 1. 10) and F. (1. 102, MS) put this invasion into the 2nd year 
year of the reign, ix. G9G-7 II. The correct year must be G97 II. 22nd 
Itab'i II. G93 is impossible, as *A!nu-d-din murdered his uncle four months 
later, in tlie Ramazan of that year. 

III. 72, 1 . 14 from foot. MaW; Akhtr l)cg, Mubashara. 

The reading of the sobriquet in the 'Aligarh text is Malik Akbur- 
bak-i-iifflisrtrn, Master of the IIorEC of the Left [Wing] (Text. 41, 1. 1; 
Tr. 2G), which may be correct, ns Barnni in his list of Sultan Firiiz 
Tuglilaq’e grandees mentions a Sar-salhhdar-i-Maisara, and a Sarjandar- 
i-Maisara, as well as a Sar-salh h d a r • i Jl/in i man a and a Sarjiindar-i- 
Maitnana. (527, 11. 14-1G). We also learn that Safdar Malik Sultani was 
2khurlak-i-M aisara under Muhammad Tnglilaq (Tbid, 454,(1.12), while 
Ilaibat Khan had occupied the same post under Balban. (24, J. 10). Amir 
Khusrau also mentions a Qarii Beg-i-Maisara. (Kh. F. Toxt 96, 1. 5, Tr. 
Hnbib. G5). 

III. 72, 1 . 10 from foot. He obtained victory over them [Turtak and 

‘ Ali Beg ] on the 12th of Jumada-s-sani, A. H, 
705. 
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III..74,3;20L- 

Theweek-day is not given h* Elliot, but. it is stated to hart been 
Thursday in the Lithograph, (p. 41 f 1-7 ? Tr. 27) and ifiscoireet. The 
Julian date was SOth December,' 1305 A. 0. " 

^ ^ Invasion undir Iqbal Mudbir and Mudabir Tat Bahci. 


which literally means ‘ fortunate’ or.* lucky;’ 
The dact is that Xhasrau is punning upon the name. .He abuses hid as 
Iqbal-irMiidbir, -Iqbal the Unlucky.’ So the name of the second leader is 
written, as Mudabir Tai Bahoi. * Mudabir.’ signifies * one who turns his 
back or runs away in.a battle ’, i.». a -coward. Elliot’s Tai Bahd is, as 
I shall presently show, a misreading of Tahiti. 

' Persian authors are. inordinately fond of antithetical jingles upon 
words: Budauni, for instance, speaks of Mallu Iqbal Khan, who betrayed 
Nasiru-d-dln Nasrat Shah and was afterwards defeated and .slain byKhizr . 
Khan, ah'* Iqbal Khan-i-ilfn^SiV.’ (Tr. I. 268). Nizarau-d-dln Ahmad also 
puns npon the name of M'asum Kabuli and calls him M‘asum-i-3«. ’ 
4 Masum ’ means * sinless ’ and ‘Asi ’means * sinfnl.’ (E;D.V. 415). Similar- 
ly, Yazdi. describes the Commander of the fort of Loni whoso name was 
MahnUn (Auspicious), as Maimm-i-Maishum (Maimfin the Hi-omened) . ■ 
(Zafarnama. II. 86, 1. 11; 495 infra). Elsewhere, Yazdi says that a 
Raja whose name was BaJtruz (.Fortunate) was really Badr.iiz (UnJortu* 
nate). {Ibid. Text. II. 161, 1. 4 1 f.), He Speaks of Nasrat Khokhar, as 
fUji cJ* ft c>j*' (H.57, 1.5 f. f.). Barani also uses the phrases ^ ** 
and fSjA* (543 last line; 645, L 9). 

The name of the second leader of this invasion is read as ' Tai Balwi’ 
in Elliot’s translation, but the correct form is * Tabui ’ or ‘ Tibui ’ f tS j* ■ 
or <Sy. ?] and this is proved by the following couplets in which Amir 
Khusrau plays upon the name : 

of J Oj. Cxr ^f j;l ’ ^ 

jjfc I** (»W j /- j uiij 

j l*T JO o j ^ tJ tfj’.'*’ 0M» 

(Text, p. 62), “One was Tabu, another Iqbal the Unlaeky, the third Kapak, 
skilled in war and vengeance. According to custom, His Majesty ordcre 
the great glory of Islam, Kafur [Camphor], to scatter the stench of the 
carrion Tabu, so that [to] no trace of it might remain outeido. lie w 
called in the Test, Mudabir Taibu (45, 1.3 £. f.) and the right reading « 
Tabui or Tibu. xt or Tihh in Elliot’s Translation at 548, 54G tntnt 

is also wrong. ,, . , 

HI. 74, 1.20. The Sultan despatched Ulugh Khan i 

tinn nfRnmnhth on 20th J umada-l-amcal 60S II. 
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(69, 1. 17) into the beginning of the 3rd year (697-8 H.). F. gives 697 (I. 
103, 1. 1), but B. has 698 (I. lS9=Tr. I. 255). 20tli Jumadiu-l-awwal, 698, 
was Monday, 23rd February, 1299 ; 20th Jumadiu-l-awwal, 699=Friday, 
12th February, 1300. But 20th Jumadiu-l-awwal, 697, was .Wednesday, 5th'. 
March, 1298. This would indicate that 697 is the right reading. 699 must 
be due to the usual confusion between fr* and £-»* in the Semitic script. 
Hajji Dabir has 697 H. (Z. W. 784, 1. 18). 

III. 75, 7. 4 from foot. On the.. ..3rd ofZi-l-K'ada A. E. 7 00, thissti'ong 

fort [ Ranthapibhor ] teas taken. 

This date, 3rd Zi-l-q'ad, 700 H., corresponds to 10th [or "11th July], 1301 
A. C. According to the Hammira Maha Kdvya , the fortress was stormed 
on a day in Shravan of the 18th year of Hammira, whose reign is stated 
to have commenced in V. S. 1340=12S3 A. O. (Ed. Kirtane, Introd. 27; 
47). It appears from the Tables in Pillai’s Hindu Chronology, that 1st 
Shravan Amcinta (as well as Purnimdnta ), 1358 V. S., corresponded to 
Thursday, 6th July, 1301 A.C. The month and year given by, the author 
of the Kdvya thus seem to be correct and the stronghold must have been 
stormed on the 6th (or 6th) of Shravan, 1358 V. S. The week-day is not 
stated in Elliot’s translation, but it is given as Tuesday in the Test, (68, 
1. 8; Tr. 41). Calculation shows that 10th July, 1301 A. C., fell on a Mon- 
day. The discrepancy indicates that Khusrau’s 3rd is again 3rd Ruyyat. 
If the week-day is right, the real date was the 11th of July. 

III. 76, l. 2. The temple of Bahir Deo, and the temples of other gods, 
were all razed to the ground. 

c— cJlo-l oIoj yA if y* j>\ Jjl . ‘Aligarh Test 58, last line. 

This may mean that the temple was dedicated to Bhairava Deva, i. e. to 
Shiva or to Bhairava, one of the * ganas ’or inferior manifestations of Shiva 
or Mahadeva. Abul Fazl says that there was an idol eighteen cubits high 
of Kala Bhairav in the fortress of Kalin jar, (3 in, Tr. II. 159) and this idol 
still exists there. (Hunter, Imp. Gaz. III. 336). ‘ Bhairava ’ literally means 
'terrible ’ and is one of the cpithets'of Shiva himself, as Bhairavi is that 
of his wife. (Dowson, Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, s.n.). Shiva is also 
called Mahakala. But ' Bhairava ’ does not much resemble ‘Bahir.’ Khusrau, 
who was well acquainted with Hindi, is not likely to have spelt it as 
Another explanation, therefore, may he that the temple had been founded 
by Bahir Deo, who was Raja of Ranthiambkor, daring the reign of Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, (T.N. in E.D. H. 367, 370. Text. 292, 1. 2-f.f.j 299, 
1. 8), for imploring aid from the gods. The Hammira Maha Kdvya states 
that Bahad Deva or Vagbhata was succeeded by his son Jaitra Sinha 
who abdicated in favour of his son, Hammira, in or about 1340 V. S. 
(1283 A. C.j. (Kirtane’s Introd. 26-7). 

III. 76, l. 5. Rdi Mahlak Deo, of Mdlioa and Kokd his ■ Pardhdn. 

Haj ji Dabir also gives the name of the Rija as Mihlak Deo. (Z. W. 
788, 1. 12). F. (1. 115,1,4) asserts that.Koka was the King of Mai wa, but 
Wassaf agrees with Khusrau. He informs us that the country, was in a 

“82 
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III. 78, U. 


state of civil war on acconnt of ffie intrigues of an over-ambitions minte 
who aspired to supreme power.- Melag'a or Megala (Melrala orMokala) 

JunSh 7 r r Tr?! Q V he ™^ 

9R .v 1 ’. h ' G * 7 ni * i88 ' 498 * Burgess, A. S. W. I, II, 164; Duff. C. I 

: f f" Wed m Jf- ^ L Cm. HI), and the Raja is spoken of there 

S f a 7 ar T- nd ’ Khusrauis mosfc probably right in stating that 
Koka was hisPradhan, or Wazir, as he says in the ‘AsMga. (650 infra). 

KI * 76 » 1 6 from foot This event [the conquest of Mahoa] occurred on 

Thursday, the 5th of Jumada-l-aiotoal A. II. 
705 . 


Dawson throws doubt on the accuracy of this date and avers that it 
must be either wrong or “ the event taken out of chronological order.” Bat 
Khusrau narrates the events in groups and not in the strict sequence of 
time. The ‘Aligarh kith, is in agreement with Elliot's Ms. (Text 63, 1. 13; 
Tr. 46). 5th Jumadi I. ( Hisabi ), 705 H„ corresponded with’ Tuesday, 23rd 
November, 1305 A. C. 

B. puts the conquest into 700 H. (1. 196, =Tr. 1 264). F. (1. 115, 1.5) 
gives 10th' Jumadiu-l-awwal, 704 H. Hajji Dabir says Mandu was taken 
on Wednesday, the 2nd of Jumadi 1. 706. (7 88, 1. 13). The O. H. I. (p. Ill) 
gives 9th‘ December, 1305 H., which synchronises with 21st Jumadi 
I. 705. Sir Wolseley Haig has taken the year from Khusrau, but mis- 
< calculated the Julian correspondence. 

III. 76, last line. On Monday, the 8th J umada-s-sani 702 H. the 

army started with a view to the capture of Ghitor. 

* The Julian equivalent, 28th January 1303, was a Monday. 

III. 77, l. 3. The fort [ Ghitor ] was taken on Monday, the 11th of 
Muharram A. H. 703. 

11th Muharram, 703 H. (Hisabi), corresponded to Sunday, 25th' 
August, 1303 A. C. Khusrau seems to have again given the Rtiyyat date, 
and if Monday is right, the exact Julian correspondence mast bo 26th 
August, 1303 A. O. 

III. 77, l. 8 from foot. He [Kafhr] arrived there [at Deogir] on Satur- 
day, the 19th of Ramazan A. H. 706. 

The Hisabi or Book-rule date synchronised with 24th March, 1307 
A. O. and was a Friday. This again proves that Khusrau 's reckoning is 
in accordance with the Hilali or Ruyyat method. As the week-day is 
most probably correct, the Julian equivalent must be the 25th of March, 


307. 

II. 78, 1 4. On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, A ^ H. 708, the 

king set out on his expedition against Siwana. 

Hajji Dabir gives the identical date and year, (788, 1. 20), and t c 
Aligarh' Text is in agreement with' Elliot's Ms.(p. 74, 1.8), 
s 710 H. in the Translation (p. 53). But it is again stated that _ 1 
>ody of the savage Satal Deo was brought before.the Hons of the jmp 
breshold-’ pn Tuesday, the 23rd of/Rab ia-I-awwal, 70 • (P- » ' 
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13tli Muharram, 70S H., was Wednesday, 3rd July, 1308 A. C. 23rd 
Rab'iul-l-awwal, 70S H , was Tuesday, 10th September, 1308 A . C. This 
calculation proves that 70S is right and 710 H. wrong. The compiler 
of the Tartkh-i-Alfi, who has used Khusrau’s, work, also gives 698 Rihlat 
(=70S Hijri). (E. D. V. 166). 

F. (1. 118, 1. 11) puts it into 706 and the T.M. (78, 1. 5) and B. (1. 196= 
Tr. 264), into 700 H., which shows how unreliable the chronology of these 
compilers is. 

III. 78, 1. 11. Malik Kamalu-d-din Garg. . 

The sobriquet is transliterated here as ‘ Garg ’. Ranking has ‘ Kark * 
(B. Tr. I. 266, 267) and * Garg,’ (lb. 282), while Sir Denison Boss writes 
‘ Kurg.’ (Z. W., Index, lxi). ‘Karg’ means ‘rhinoceros’ and ‘ Kurag,’ 
‘a head rendered bald by the disease called scald head.’ The correct form 
is really * Gurg ’ (wolf). Khusrau puns on the by-name and says that 
Kamalu-d-din “ excelled in killing lions as much as the wolf excels in 
killing sheep.” (Text, 76, 1. 2; Tr. 54). Elsewhere, he writes that “ ‘Alau- 
d-din, the just protector of his subjects, entrusted the flocks to the * Wolf,’ 
in order that he might guard the young she-goats from the thorns of his 
territory.” (Text, 78, 1. 5; Tbid. 65). 

This word-play indicates that the nick-name was ‘ Gurg ’. Kark, 
Garg and * Kurg ’ are all demonstrably erroneous. Ibn Batuta, who was 
personally acquainted with Kamalu-d-din ’s son, Malik Hushang, explicitly 
states that the sobriquet * Gurg ’ signifies ‘ Wolf’. (Defremery, III. 143, 
144, 335). This settles the matter. This Malik Hushang is mentioned 
at 619 infra, as having rebelled and fled to the infidel Prince Burabrah', 
whom I have identified with the Koli Chief of Jawhar in Thana district. 
Hushang’s revolt is mentioned also in the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi. (Text, 
106, 1. 8). 

III. 78, l, 7 from foot. The army arrived at Mas'udpur, so called 

after the son of King Mas'iid. 

The derivation is philologically impossible and there must be some 
error or inadvertence. Mas’udpur can only mean ‘ City of Mas'iid’ and 
the town was named, most probably, after Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Mas'ud, the 
son of Iltutmish, and not after his son. There must have been some 
confusion in the mind of the author as regards the meaning of ‘pur’. 
It signifies * son ’ in Persian, but it seems absurd to foist any such mean- 
ing upon the word, when it occurs as a suffix in the name of a town in 
Hindustan. But the fault may lie with the Text. 

III. 79, 1. 1. The army crossed the five rivers. ir.cJun, the Chambal. ^ 
Kumcari, the Niyas and Bah”ji- 
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onc of tl» tabnunos „I tVo Kali Sim), tha two steams atetteg 35 mite 
below the Mutenara Pass. (Snz. 479, 524). TheChambal is a tributary oi 
the Jamna. The Kunwart (B. 614). Sfetf and Pahuj are all 6raad.es 
i the Smd which itself is an affluent of and falls- into the Chambal 

T ? a l ak o e " bont tWenty to5Ies south-west of Jhansi in 

Lat. 2o -IS' JS., Long. (8 -2o' B. and falls into the Sind. It is crossed by 
ford on the route from Gwalior to Kalpi in Lat. 26°-6' N* Long. 79°-5' 
B. (Gaz. s. v. Pohooj, p. 771). 


According to the Imp. Gaz.,_tbe Pahuj and the Betwa are both tri- 
butaries of the Jumna. The Pahuj runs from south to north, while the 
Betwa flows from west to east. (XIV. 17-8). The two rivers are in fact 
sister-streams and not unlikely to be confused with each other. 

. Elliot and Dr. A yyangar can make nothing of the name ‘ Bahuji * and 
suggest that it must be an error, as the Betwa is the river that is meant. 
Dr. Ayyangnr even seeks to explain it away by the supposition that the 
“ Betwa was perhaps known as the Bhoji in Khusrau’s day, because it was 
by damming the upper course of the river that the great Bhojpur lake 
near Bhopal had been formed.” (Kh. F. Introd. xxiv), As there is ho 
evidence in support of the conjecture, the more probable conclusion mhst 
be that Khusrau meant to write * Pahuj.’ The designations by which 
rivers are known to the common people are often discrepant, the same 
river is known by different names in different parts of its course and the 
tributary is sometimes confused with the principal stream or vice versa. 
Khusrau had no personal acquaintance with this part of the country, and 
had no special qualifications as a geographer. Hi s topography is hot 
always in exact accordance with facts, and he seems to have mixed up the 
names of rivers. When everything is considered, it seems that his ‘ Niyas ’ 
is meant for the ‘ Niwaj ’ and his ‘ Bahuji ’ intended for the * Pahuj.’ 

III. 79, l. 3. They arrived at Sultcmpur, commonly called Irijpur, 
where the army halted four days. 

This Irijpur is an unsolved puzzle. I venture to suggest that it is Irich. 
It is a place of considerable antiquity and its geographical situation is 
such as to give it great military importance. ■ Thornton says that it “ lies at 
a strategic point and the British array under the Marquis of Hastings was 
.encamped here in 1817, when it advanced on Gwalior to intimidate Scindia. 
It lies on the southern bank of the Betwa, on the road from Saugor to 
Gwalior and is sixty five miles south-east of the latter. Its former conse- 
quence and possession of a large Musalman population are manifested 
by the numerous mausoleums surmounted by domes around it.” (Gaz. s.n. 
Erich or Irej). It is mentioned by Barani (823, 1. 14), Shams-i-Siraj (T. 

F, 287. last line), the Emperor Babur (B. H. Tr. 590) and also in the 
Continuation of the A. N. (E. D. VI. 108) and the Bad. Nam. {Ib- Vtt »)• 
■Dr.- Ayyangar, misled probably by a -guess or gloss of Firishta’s, identihe 
it at first with Ellicbpur (S. I; M: I. p. 88), but he has sifice' abandoned tfl 
opinion, and now. proposes to locate it somewhere near Bbilsa an 0 * 
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“ a little more to tlie north' than Bhilsa, a good deal less to th'e south’ than 
Bhopal.” (Kh. F. Tr. Introd. xxv.) But this is too vague to be satisfactory 
or helpful. He thinhs that the last of the five rivers crossed by the 
army, the Bhoji or Bahiuji, the river which was passed just before reach- 
ing Irijpur, must be the Betwa. {he- xxiv). Now Irach is situated on the 
Betwa. The fact is most significant in this connection and clearly indi- 
cates that Irijpur may be located with much greater certainty at Irach. 
The close phonetic resemblance also is in favour of the identification. 

It may be also observed that Bhilsa and Bhopal take us much more 
to the south than is warranted by Khusrau’s directions. He informs us 
that Irijpur was reached after fifteen marches in all— 9 from Dehli to 
Mas'udpur and 6 from Mas'iidpur to Irijpur. As a day’s march is reckon- 
ed by Dr. Ayyangar himself at about 15 miles, this means that Irijpur 
was about 225 miles southwards of Dehli. Now, 

Dehli is in Lat. 2S°-38' N., Long. 77°-12' E. 

Bhopal in Lat. 23°-16 / N., Long. 77°-36' E. 

Bhilsa in Lat. 23°-32' N., Long. 77°-51' E. 

There is thus a difference of about 6 T V degrees of Latitude between 
Dehli and Bhilsa, i. e. a map-distance of about 360 miles, at least, at 69£ 
miles to a degree of Latitude— which is considerably in excess of 225. If 
the difference in Longitude also is taken into account, it would be nearer 
400 than 360. On the other hand, Irijpur is in Lat. 25°-47' N„ Long. 
79°-9' E. The difference in Latitude is nine minutes short of three degrees, 
i. e„ about 200 miles, that in Longitude ItV degrees, that is, about 120 
-miles or about 235 miles altogether, as the crow flies. Again, as Irich is 
65 miles south-east of Gwalior and as Gwalior is 175 miies south from 
Dehli, the total distance of Irich from Dehli works out at about 240 miles. 

Dr. Ayyangar is sure that Irijpur was somewhere near Chanderi, 
where a muster of the army was held according to Barani. Indeed, he 
suggests that the four days’ halt at Irijpur which is recorded in Khusrau’s 
itinerary was probably made for this muster or review. Now Chanderi 
and IricK are in fairly close proximity to each other. Irich lies 65 miles 
south-east and Chanderi 105 miles south of Gwalior (Th). Chanderi 
and -Irich are bracketed together by Barani in his list of ‘Alau-d-diu’s 
territories. (Test, 323, 1. 14). Shams also mentions Mahoba, Irich and 
Chanderi in justaposition. (T.F. Test, 237 last line). 

■ III. 79» l- 4. Thirteen days [after leaving Irijpur ] they arrived at 

. . Khandhar. 

The name is written * Khanda ’ in the Lith; (S2, 1; 5; Tr. 58),- and 
phonetic resemblance points to Kbandwa, which is a very old-town and 
•supposed to be mentioned by Alberuni also- in one of his itineraries; 
(E. D. I. 60. g.v. my note). Dr. Ayyangar was at one time-disposed to 
■identify it with Khandh'ar, somewhere north of Bidar in the- Deccan, 
(S. 1. 51. 1. 89), but his second thoughts incline towards Khanflwa. (Kh. 

: F. Thtrod: xxv).' The difficulty is that the contest which follows - clearly 
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indicates that the Narmada was crossed after and not before ‘Khanda’ 
was reached. The army is said to have arrived there on the 1st of Rajab, 
halted for fourteen days, and. “ advanced again/' It then “passed 

through torrents and water courses ; Every day it arrived at a new 

river. Thero were means of crossing all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was 
such that you might say that it was a remnant of the universal deluge." 
(See also Habib’s Tr. 58.) This seems to invalidate the proposed identi- 
fication, as Khandwa is several miles south and not north of the 
Narmada. 


II I< 79, last line. They arrived at a place within the borders of 
Bijanagar, which was pointed out as containing a 
diamond mine. It teas in a Doab, one river being 
the Tashar , the other Baruji. 

‘ Basiragark’ in the Lith. (87, 1. 2; Tr. 60), where the rivers are 
called 4 Yasbahar’ and ‘ Buji,’ but it is noted that ‘ Yashabar ’ may be read 
also as 4 Bishnahr’ or 4 Yasnahr.’ (Ibid.). There can be- little or no doubt 
that ‘Basiragarh’ is a misreading of ‘Bairagarh’, i.e. Wairagarh'. 
It is now in the Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district, C. P., and is 
situated very close to the left bank of the Wain Ganga on a tributary 
of that river, called the Kobragarhi, about 80 miles south-east of Nag- 
pur, Lat. 20*-27 / N., Long. 80°-10 / E. Constable, 32 B a. 

The diamond-mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by Firisbta, who says 
it was in the Kallam district, which was conquered by Ahmad Shah Wali 
V Bahmani from the Raja of Gondwara, to whom it then belonged. (L 323, 

' 1.4). Garcia da Orta also was not ignorant of its existence. (Ball, Tr. 
Tavernier, II. 452, 460). AbulFazl, too, states that Bairagarh had a 
diamond mine and that the Gond Raja of Chanda, named Babjeo, had 
wrested it only a short time before he wrote, (1595 A. C.) from another 
chief. (Jin. Tr. II. 230). 

The names of the rivers which formed the Duab or interamnia are 
manifestly .corrupt. A possible restoration of i fij. is If* Si Bardahi 
or Bardaha, i, e. the Wardha. Yashar looks like a mistranscription of Ori 
Bain [or Wain]. ‘Bishnahr ’ may be read as Pashnahi. The old Hindu 

name of the Wain* Ganga was Payoshni. ( Bhagvata Parana, V. six. 17), 

III. 80, l 4. He arrived at the fort of Sarbar, which is considered 


among the provinces of Tilang. 

. Sarbar must be Sirpur-Tandur, now in ‘Adilabad district, llaidara- 
bad State. Constable’s Atlas, PJ. 32 A b. In the corresponding passage 
of . his History, F. states that Kafur halted at Indur (now called 
Nizamabad), on the borders of Tilang, (1. 119, 1. 4) and the statement u 
repeated in the C.H.I. (HI. 115), but it does not seem to be correct. 
Warangal lies due south of Sirpur, Indur. lies south-west of. it an 
march from Sirpur to Warangal via Indur would have been an unnecessary 
'detour.. ■ Sirpur was, at one time, a place of much greater fPf 3 
than, it is now. -It was the capital of the Southern Gond Kingoc-n 
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BallSlpur. Ballalpur was superseded by CHanda, alter which place, th'e 
kingdom itself came to be called and it is always mentioned under that 
name in the Mughal histories; 

III. 80, l. 23. On the 14th of the month [Sh'aban], they arrived at 
Kunarpal. 

Kunarbal in the Lith. (90, 1. 5). Dr. Ayyangar is of the opinion that 
this place was in close proximity to Warangal and must be the village 
named Kunar, a little to the S. S. W. of that town. (l.c. xxviii). • But 
there is no such implication in Khusrau ’s own words. All that he says is 
that a reconnoitring party was despatched from Kunarpal to Hannam- 
konda. Nothing is said about the distance and the place meant may be 
Gurapalli in the district of Elgandal or Karimnagar. (I. G. XII. 5). 
Elgandal is less than 30 miles due north of Hannamkonda. Khusrau’s 
1 An Makinda’ (1. 27) is Hannamkonda, which was the capital of the 
Kdkatiya Rajas before Warangal. Constable, 32 A b. 

III. 83, 1. 10. And cries of Huzza huzz and khuzza kh'uzz, the acclama- 
tions of the triumph of holy warriors, arose. 

Dowson notes that this is an early Eastern use of the familiar 
English ‘Huzza’, but there are several instances of its use in older 
authors, e.g. in Baihaqi, whose History was written between 448-455 A. H. 
(1056-1063 A. C.). e.g. &\ ^ j j (Test, 139, 1. 5); 

(Test, 176, 1. 3) ; *y. <*✓*!/* J (Text, 279, 1. 6 f. f.). The word 

occurs also in Gardezi (Z. A. 88, 1. 5 f. f.), and Barani (T. P. 199, 1. 16). 
III. 83, l. 21. He [Laddar Deo ] sent a golden image of himself, with 
a golden chain round its neck in acknowledgment of his 
submission. 

P. differs here from Khusrau and asserts that it was the Raja of 
Siwana, and not Laddar Deo of Warangal who sent a golden image of 
himself as a token of submission. (1. 118, 1. 13). He has been followed 
by Sir W. Haig. (C. H. I, III. 114). But these averments appear to be 
erroneous and founded on some misunderstanding. In the 'Ashiqa also, 
Amir Khusrau explicitly states that it was the Raja of Warangal who 
made an attempt to placate the ruthless invader by sending him ‘ a 
golden idol’ of himself. (550 infra ; ‘Aligarh Text, p. 69). The confusion 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that in this poem, the account of the siege 
and the capture of Siwana is followed immediately by that of the inva- 
sion of Warangal. P. is not infrequently an inaccurate copyist and lie 
must have read the lines hurriedly or carelessly. It may be noted that 
the Raja of Siwana is explicitly said by Khusrau to have been killed 
fighting, while Rudra Pratap saved his life by abject submission. T lie 
discrepancy between the two statements is undoubtedly glaring, but the 
authority of the later compiler cannot, in any case, outweigh that of the 
contemporary annalist from whom lie has confessedly borrowed - ir 
account. 

III. 84, l. 6 from foot. On Tuesday, the 24th of J-luharran 
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was q 


rhe corresponding Ghristiandate, 23rd June, 1310- A 0 • 
Tuesday. (Ind. Eph.). , : *’ 

III. 87, 15. The sea-resemhling army moved , .... to. Qhurganw. 

Dr. Ayyangar at first identified • Ghurganw , with, a village called 
Kharegam, a little to the S.W. of Indore and E, of the road to Dhar and 
Ujoam. (S.I.M.1. 1 01, 194). He is now inclined to place it somewhere 
between Burhanpurand the Tapti (sic).. Bat as he is, unable to find any 
place called Ghurganw ’ on the maps, in this vicinity, he leaves the 
exact situation undecided. (Kb. F. Tr. Introd. xxix). I venture to say 
that it is ' Khargon \ now in Nimar district. Constable, 31 C a. It lies 
ontae Kundi river, a tributary of the Narmada, in Lat-. 21 o -50 / -N., Long. 
75 "37 E. (I.G. XV. 251). Thornton describes it as a decayed town, with 
a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, lying sixty miles south of Indore. 
It was situated on the old high road from Hindustan to the Dekkan and 
Akbar halted here on his way from Agra to Asirgarh. It was here 
also that Abul FazI had an interview with him in regard to the con- 
quest of Asir. (A.N. III. 768=Tr. 1148 ; see also E.D. VI. 136, 1. 7 and 
my note there). Khargon lies about 25 miles from the strong fortress of 
Bijagarh and Khwafi Khan states that Bijagarh was also called Khargon. 
(E.D. VII. 499). It is situated about 25 miles south of the spot where the 
Narmada is forded without much difficulty and Malik Kafur did. what 
most. wayfarers did in those times, when he. encamped here after crossing 
the river., It was a place of considerable importance and F. records, the 
tradition that Ghargun (Khargon), Bijagarh and Handiya were all built 
by the renowned Raja Bhoja [Paramgra] of Dhar. (1. 13, 1. 7 f. f.==E. D. 

VI. 559). 

Khargon is mentioned in many of the itineraries of the old European 
travellers. Pinch passed through it on his journey from, Burhanpur to 
Agra (E. T. I. 140) and so did John Jourdain in 1611 A.C., when, he 
travelled from Surat to the same town. (Journal, Ed. Poster, 147). See 
also De Laet, who calls it a big town lying on the route from Mandd to 
Burhanpur, at a distance of 24 Kos from the former and 37 from- the 

latter. (Tr. Hoy land, 31). . • 

III. 88, l. 5. [The Muhammadan army] after five days arrived at 

Bandri in the country (ikt'a) of Paras Deo Dalvi. 

Dr. Ayyangar. thinks this is Pandharpur and he may be right, though 
the phonetic resemblance between the two toponyms is slight, if not 
shadowy, Bandri is said to have been reached five days after leaving 
Deogir, and after the Slna, Godavary and Bhima had been crossed. 
The road taken is supposed by Dr. Ayyangar to have started fr ° m . Ba " 
along a familiar and frequented route, which is me ^ lone ^ in 
inscription of Vira Someshwara Hoysala. He assures us that Pandbar 
pur was the frontier station between the Yadava and Hoysala kin B d 
at this time. (Kh'. F. Tr. Introd. xxx). 

HI. 90, Z. 15. The Sat Bir... .fled to Kandur. - 
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III. 91, iast line. KHAzAimr-L-FUTtiH 

Sir Wolseley Haig supposes this to be Kadur in Kadur district, 
Mysore (0. H. I. Ill, 116), Constable, PI. 34, C c. But Dr. Ayyangar is 
sure that it is Kannanur, about five miles north of the island of Shriran- 
gam. He says that Kadur in Mysore is too distant from Madura, Birdhiil . 
and the Pandya country and will not fit into the context. (S. M. M. I. 
72; Kh. F, Tr. Intro d. xxxv). Kannanur lies about eight miles north 
of Trichinopoly town and was the Hoysala capital in the Chola country 
in the thirteenth century. It lies south of Samayapuram in Trichinopoly 
taluk. Lat. 10°-56' N., Long. 78°-i6' E. (I. G. XXII. 3-5). 

The names of the other places mentioned in this section — Tabar [Top- 
pur Pass?], Sarmali [Sirumalai ?], Birdhul [Viruddhuvalli or Viruddha- 
chalam?], Jalkota,Kham [Kambam Valley, q.v. I. G. XX.109 ?]are corrupt 
and written in various ways. They have not been satisfactorily identified 
and there seems to be no prospect of reasonably certain conclusions being 
reached in regard to them, as there are no clues and no data to guide us. 
III. 90, l. 6 from foot. He had heard that in Brahmastpuri, there teas 

a great idol. 

‘ Barmat-puri ’ in the ‘Aligarh Text, 169, 1.1; 102. This has been 
supposed by some authors to be meant for Rameshwaram, partly on 
account- of the partial phonetic resemblance between the two names and 
partly because F. states that Kafur built a mosque in that “ sacred city of 
the infidels”. (I. 119, 1. 1 f. f.). Sir W, Haig subscribes to the opinion, 
though he is not sure whether the mosque was erected in the island of 
Rameshwaram itself or on the mainland opposite to it. (C. H. I. III. 116). 
Dr. Ayyangar thinks ‘ Barmastpuri ’ must be Chidambaram, because 
Chidambaram has a golden ceiling and is known also as Brahmapuri, 
but h’e is not prepared to reject the identification with Rameshwaram 
and think sit also possible that the temple of Shrirangam may be meant, as 
it also has ‘"a golden roofing ”. (S. I. M. 1. 108-9 ; Kb. P. Tr. xxxvii-Tii). 

III. 91, Z. 5 from foot. The Rdi had fled, hut had left fico or 

three elephants in the temple of Jagnar 
(J agannafK). 

Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagsnnatli, f. e., 
Vishnu, is discountenanced by Dr. Ayyangar, who assures us that ‘Jagnar’ 
is a corruption of ‘ Chokkanath ’, which is one of the alternative Tamil 
names of Shiva or Sundaresha, the patron deity of the town of Madura. 
The Tamil ‘Chokka’ has the same meaning ss the Sanskrit ‘Sundara *. 
(S. I. M. I. 96; Kh. P. Tr. xxxii). The great te~rl; of Sundareshwsra 5? 
still the outstanding monument of the city. T^zyrrsugs Chokkanath tss 
the name of one of the Nayaks or later Kfrgs cf ITsdura in tbs 
century. The name is pronounced 'Sckk-xnsihh Sse alsoL G.XXif- 
108. 
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\ A n\ qa '^ i Z fra l' B “ ani raisesit t0 61 2- (204 infra). In P. (1. 120 
. 7) and B. (I. 197— Tr. 265), it is whittled down to 312, but this is 
most probably due to a copyist having written' •*)!.» > j ju?.- instead of 

iS aIm0St certa5nly wron S> though it is accepted in 
t le U H. X. Ill, He. In the Khazain, Amir Khusrau explicitly states 
that 108 were captured at Kandur, 250 at Barmastpuri and 2 or 3 at 
Madura^ This makes 360 or 361 at the least, even if the 36 taken from 
the Itaja of Dvara Samudra (Barani, 333, 1..6) are not reckoned. . 

III. 92, l. 5. On Sunday, the 4th ofZi-l-Mjja 710 H. Malik Kgfur re- 
turned towards Dehli and arrived on Monday, 

the 4th of Jumada-s-sani 711 JET. 

4th £i-l-kijja, (Hisabi) 710 H., was Saturday, 24th April, 1311 and 4th 
Jumadi II. 711, Monday, 18th October, 1311 A. 0. In the Translation, 
(p. 108), it is stated that ‘Alau-d-din held the Darbar on Monday, 14th 
Jumadiu-s-sani, 711 H. (p. 108), but it must be a slip, as the corresponding 
Julian date, 2Sth October 1311 A. 0., was a Thursday. The Lithograph 
reads the date correctly as Monday, 4th Jumadi II. (181, 1. 3 f. f.); 

III. 98, l. 23. [Sultan Nasiru-d-din] passed much of his time in making . 
copies of the Holy Book. 

What Barani really says is j^L jl 

26, 1. 7 f. f. He supported himself mostly from what he earned by the 
transcription of the Holy Book .* Ibn Batata (493 infra), the T.A. and P. 
say that the Saltan made two copies of the Quran every year, and that his 
own food was paid for out of the money obtained by selling them. They 
also tell a story in this connection. On being informed that unduly high 
prices were paid for these copies by one of his courtiers, he took care to 
see that they were put on the market without revealing the name of 
the august scribe. The actual words used by_both Nizamu-d-din and 
Firishta are dr’l 3 *-*ij** <iV. (T.A. 37, 1.10 f. L; 

F. 1. 54, 1. 3). See also B. (1. 90 = Tr. 128). ’ : . 

III. 102, 1. 10. Some of the old Shamsi slaves who still occupied 

exalted positions, often said to him [Balban]. 

Abji • Jiil* * L*. jJ* &»}*• jl & cJ iv i ; Text, 50, 1. 8, 

merely signifies that they were alive, lit. “ who were still left on the seat 
of. life or existence owing to the protection of. Balban .The phrase is 
again used by Barani and in the same sense at pp. 350, 11. 6, 21, and 551, 
1.11. In the last passage, he says that many persons who had witnessed 
the ferocious cruelties and massacres of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji were a)ivo 
jGIoU in 758 H., the year in which he completed bis own 

History. Of. also Shams, ' (Tar. Firus- 

shahi, 442 } 1. 5 f. f.). “ Until Sultan Firuz Shah was alive.” . 

HI. 104, l. 9. In the neighbourhood of Dehli, there were dense jung > 
through, which many roads passed. 

' tyfrj 1 65, L 18. “In the environs of 



III. 10G, 1. 9 from foot. 
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Dclili, lliick nud numerous jungles had grown up .” Here is not a 

noun meaning ‘road’, but the participial form of <£-!> “to grow.” Th'ey 
would not have been "dense jungles ” in the real sense of that word, if 
" many roads had passed through” them. 

III. 104, 1 . 18. f'l'hc Mhrallis would often come to the Sar-hauz and 
' assault the water-carriers and the girls. 

0^3? 3 • • • 3 33 <L>^“ y‘3*‘ J. • • • J* 3 fh? jl ■**; & iS 3 3? 

au.| ^ _■*. ; 5G, 1. 5 f.f. Dowson remarks in the Footnote that “ the 

printed text and the Mss. say Mhcans, but Firishta has Mhcatfis, and ho 
is no doubt right. The copyists must have misunderstood the name.” But 
the printed text is quite correct in speaking of them ns Ob? Mewan , i. e. 
Mcos and Xjajji Dabir also reads Ob? (731, 1. 21). ‘ Mewatti ’ is an 
alternative form, and there are large numbers of * Moos’ still in the 
State of Alwar and Ourgaon district. Mcw.it, in fact, is the country of 
the ‘ Meos.* The Jfeos used to come to the banks (j-] of the Reservoir 
built by Sultan Sbamsu-d-din lltulmish, which is mentioned on the 
immediately preceding lino as * the Sultan’s [Iltutmish’s 

Reservoir.’ This tank is frequently spoken of also as the ‘ Hauz-i-Shamsi’ 
and distinguished from the ' HaU7.-i-Ivhas’ or Hauz-i-'Alai constructed by 
‘Alau-d-din Khalji at a later date. The 'Hauz-i-Shamsi* is called 
’Hauz-i-Suliini’ by Amir Khusrau also in the Kh. F. (Text, 31, 1. 11; Tr. 
Habib. 19)./ 

III. 105, 1 . 19. Kampil, Pattiali and Bhojpur had been the strongholds 
of the robbers. 

Bhojpur is a very common toponyra in India. This is tho Bh’ojpnr 
which lies about eight miles south-east of Farrnkhabad and about thirty 
miles north-west of Qannuj. Pattiali is now in Etah district and Jaldli 
(1. 29) may be the place of that name in that of ‘Aligarh. Katcher (last 
line) is a somcwhnt indefinite geographical expression. It is strictly speak- 
ing, the'tract lying between the Raraganga, Sharada andKhanaut rivers, 
but is loosely employed for what is now called Rohilkhand. Mr. Crooke 
derives the name from Kather, “ a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious 
nature requiring copious rain for irrigation,” of which the soil of the 
district is chiefly composed. (Tribes and Castes, III. 176). But the alter- 
native derivation from the Sans. Kaslitlia, * wood,’ Hindi Kaiheri, ‘wood- 
man,’ or ‘carpenter,’ (Elliot, Races. I. 313-4) is at least equally probable. 
III. 106, Z. 9 from foot. And the countries of Badaim, Amroha, Sam- 

bhal and Kanwari continued safe from the 
violence of the people ofKateher. 

In the C. H. I. Ill, 77, it is proposed to identify Kanwari, Kanori or 
Ganori with Gunnaur, in Budaun district. Constable, PI. 27, 

D a. But Barani speaks of Kanaudi (i$V^) which can be also read as 
Kauori, again at 2S3, 1. 8. Thornton mentions a Geriori or Genouri in 
Bulandshahr, 55 miles south-east of'Dehli. Lat. 2S°-20 / N.,Long. 7S°-4 / E. 
Gunnaur is his Gobnnoiii*,- Lat. 28°-I5 / N., Long. 78°-30 / E., which hq 
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ill. -121, 3. 6 irorn loot 

locates 44 mite norttwest rf BndSnn town. The identity el 'Kawari’ 
with Ounnara is made still more doubtful by the fact that' Baraai 
speaks of Gunnaur not as ' Kanwari * or ‘ Kanau'di’ Qs 0 r 6 ay K) 
but as ‘Ghanur toV), a few pages below. (121 infra; Tex 1 106, last line)! 
Balkan is there said to have .crossed- the Ganges at the ferry of 
Ghanur, on his return to Dehli by way of Budaun. 

III. 110, last line, J<S adi]sent some verses in his own hand. 

' *-,* v k* c-i- ; Text 68, 1. 12. "Sent a casket, or collection 
(ttf. boat) of Ghazals in his own handwriting." This phrase ci„ 
occurs in a famous couplet of Hafiz : 

c.-l <u- 3 w»t ^ o-l Jli j| Jli iU) xj) 

(Bombay Lithograph, 1267 A. H. No. 69; Jarrett’s Edition, No. 47). 

III. 113, l. 19. Ambition had laid its egg in his head. 

Barani was well-read in the historical literature and this is a 
__ conscious or unconscious reminiscence of ‘Utbi, who speaks of Satan 
having" laid an egg in Jaipal’s brain and hatched it.” (E.D. II. 19). 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad says of Bnhlul Lody that " the bird of Imperial 
sway had laid an egg in his brain” (X. A. 149, last line) and Budanni 
writes that “ the crow of conceit had made its nest in the brain of Shah 
Abu-]-M‘aali”. (I. 462=Tr. I. 586). 

III. 114, l. 3. Abtigin “the long-haired” loho was known as Amir Khan. 

The B. I. Text of Barani also reads the name as A&tigin (83, 1. 15), 

bat the correct form is most probably ‘Aetigin.’ The name of Tkhtayara- 

d-dxn Aitigin the Long-haired, occurs in the X. N. 294, 1. 6 f. £ in 657 

A. H. (E. D. II. 368). The name was not uncommon and had been borne by 

another great noble who was assassinated by the orders of Mamu-d-iJin 

Bahrain Shah. (T.N. Text. 187, 192. Ibid, E.D. II. 334, 338). Eaverty 

always calls him 1 Aet-kin.’ (Tr. 642, 648, 650, 651). His title is given by 

Dowson as Amir Khan, but it is spelt as Amin Khan in the B. I. Text of 

Barani, (83, 1.15), as well as in the T.M. (41, 1. 13), T.A, (44,1. 3 f.f.),F.(I. 

79, 1. 2 f. £), and Hajji Dabir, (966, 1. 8). ‘Ai’ occurs in other Tarki 

names also, e.g., Ai-bak, Ai-tamur, Ai-daku, Ai-tiro, etc., and is said to 

mean ‘ Moon and * Tigln,’ ‘ valorous ’. (Sach'au, loc. c it. II. 340 Note). 

III. 114, l. 5 from foot. Sent another army under a new commander. 

The name of the leader of the second expedition against Tnghril is 

not given by Barani. F. following the Tankh-i-UuharaksMH (Text. 41, 

1 5 f. £), speaks of him as Malik Tarmati Turk (I. 80, 1. 3). This name 

ctaisod intoTarghi in the 0. H. L (Ill, 79), bot Tarmati appears to be 

correct. A Malik Tarmati was Shalma-i-pil, Commander of the wo* 

obants’ in the reign of Balbau’s successor, Muizzu-d-din Kai^- 

m rrw 126, 1. 8). Another Malik Mahmud Tarmati was B°* er ° 

SqS !u^ 809 Ik. (1406-7 A.C.). (T.M, Text, 175, 1.5 f.f. -E.D. TT. 

41 • T A. 131, 1. 15 ; B. I. 275=Tr. I. 363). 

HI - 121 l 6 from foot. The Sultan ordered a^Utstobe^ 

III, 121, t. to, rro . ^ Qm Bud a un Tilpat (PtlM 
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As tlie Sultan is said to have entered DoKli already, and as the 
punishments were carried out in the capital, the erection of gibbets from 
Budann to Pilibhit is obviously unthinkable. What Barani actually 

writes is *j. sj \si ^ •jbJ i jl (107, 1. 4). “He 

gave orders for planting the gibbets on both sides of the road from the 
Budaun Gate (of Dehli] to Tilpat.” 

Tilpat was the first stage on the road from Dehli to Oudh and is 
mentioned frequently. (203, 525, 523 infra). It is said by Amir Kbusrau 
to have been seven A'o.s distant from the capital. (557 infra). The actual 
distance is about twelve English miles to the south-east. (Panshawe, 
D.P.P., 227). The Budaun Gate of Dehli is again mentioned at 135, 148, 
160 and 193 infra by Barani and also by Ibn Batuta. (590 ibid). The 
error is due, most probably, to the word ‘jhj* [Gate] having been drop- 
ped out in the Ms. 

III. 122, l. 23. He proceeded to Labor to oppose, the accursed Samar. 

The correct form is * Tamar* or ‘ Tamur.’ (Barani, Test, 109, 1. 6 f. f.). 
In the contemporary elegy of Mir Hasan, he is called Aitamar. (B. 1. 132; 
Tr. I. ISO). The T. A. (47 J. 5) and F. [1. 82] speak of him as * Taimur/ which 
is practically identical with’Tamar’ or'Tamur’nndis said to mean ‘iron.’ 
Elsewhere, Barani states that the Amir Qatbugha-i-Amir Muhan — one of 
the great nobles of Muhammad Tughlnq— was the grandson of Tamar, 
in fighting against whom, the Khan-i-Shalrid had lost his life. (545, 1. 2). 
III. 124, 1. 1. In the management of kingdoms, questions are constant- 
ly arising and dangers threatening. 
a.| j. jl 3 i jj-C UjlT dl* yj y j j S'; p . 121, 1. 7, "For with 

a change in the Kingship (?. c. when it passes from one person to 
another), great alterations [or revolutions] take place in affairs also and 
calamities are engendered.” Barani again uses the phrase 
[•Aoj 0 n j. jy 0 f this very same page, for * Revolutions in Kingdoms.’ 

III. 124, l. 19. lint ichat can I do? Mahmud [Bughrh Khan] has shrunk 
from the tcork and people shut their eyes at him. 

J* i jl } ■*»! 31 122, 1, 4. 

“What can I do? Mahmud who can effect something [who can manage 
affairs] and of whom people stand in awe has gone off to Lakhnauti.” 
aZ, J occurs again in Barani, Text, 254, 1. 6, and Dowson renders it 
there by ‘do uot heed him.’ (159 infra). j $h 4 jl O^.l is found 

again at 411, 1. 14, and is translated thus : * they had no awe of any malik 
etc.’ (224 infra). See also Text, 399, ]. 10, where Barani says jl 
J j r"V, but there Dowson translates it as * [Kbnsrau Khan] made some 

advances to them!’ (219 tn/im). Steingass says D J j f-? means ‘to fear.’ 
The literal meaning seems to be * to blink ’ or * to be unable to look one 
straight in the face.’ 

III. 124, l. 3 from foot The corpse of Sultan Bdlban was buried in 

the house of rest. 



SAKAKt 'ffi-tfUt 

'House oi rest’ may signify ‘grave, tdu,b,'in general, Hot that is not 
the meaning here. What Barani says is that they took him to the Dim- 
l-Aman £,W jb j, (122, 1. It). The DSni^Aman was the speeiSe 
designation of the Mausoleum built by Balban for himself in. Sis life, 
time. Ibn Batata explicitly tells us that Balban was buried- in a house 
to which he gave the name of ‘Abode of Security, ’ .the raison d'etre of the 
appellation being that it was a sanctnary for insolvent debtors and other 
delinquents. (593-4 infra). Saltan Firuz Tughlaq also states that he “had 
the Ddru-l-Aman of Balban repaired, as it was “the bed and resting place 
of great men.” (FutuhdU Firuzshdhi, 384 infra). It is also mentioned in 
Abul-Fazl’s account of the monuments of Dehli. {Ain. Tr. II. 279). The 
building still exists. (Fanshawe, D. P. P. 278). Balban’s favourite son, the 
Khan-i-Shahid, was also bnried here. {Ibid). - ■ 

In this connection, Barani mentions the carious fact that after the ' 
death of Balban, the nobles and other men of note slept on the bare ground 
in the tomb of the Sultan for forty days, while the Sultan’s special 
favourite, the Great Kotwal Fakhrn-l-Mulk kept up this rite of mourn- 
ing for six months. (123, 1. 10). 

III. 126, l. 2. Malik Kawamit-d-din who held the office, of secretary* 


J 5 Afj 3 ... ..jo* (1^5 dll * . I3l t 1. 7 f. f. 

. Dowson has assigned to the word Ilaqa the meaning of ' office,* bat 
there is no warrant in the Dictionaries, for doing so. Barani also expli- 
citly says that " Qiioamu-d-din 'Ilaqa was 'Umdatu-l-nmlk and Mnshrif.” 
(Text, 169, i. 16). Elsewhere he states that Malik " Qiwamu-d-din ‘Ilaqa 
was invited to that assembly” (148, 1, 13) and that ‘Qiwamu-d-din ‘Ilaqa’ 
was one of the grandees of Balban and Mn'izzu-d-din. (24, 1. 13 ; 126, 1. 6). 
So also F. (1. 84, 1. 9, and 86, 1. 20), and Hajji Dabir. But may be a 
copyist’s error for with a hamza. Qiwamu-d-din’s original name was, 
perhaps, and he was known as (?, because he had been a 

secretary, or because he was the son of ‘Ala Dabir. 

III. 129, 1. 1. Every day, lie made some new move in the game, and 
sought to remove the Khaljis who were obstacles in his 
path to sovereignty. - 


^'1 jj jl^ i 

yAl wJ** j J. 3 9 'J' (f 3 3l ‘A \j 1 M ^ 

138,1.3f.f. 

“Everyday, he played forward a new pawn on the chess-board of 
sovereignty and deceitful Fortune caused the enemies of the Bal am 
dynasty [lit Kingship] to be destroyed by his means, with n view 
[facilitate]- the foundation of the empire of the Khaljis. The Hea 
•laughed at 'the beard and mnstachi’os of the half-baked 8 . ■ y 

Nizlmu-d-din.” It will be seen that the meaning of the -second 

turned dlmost npside down. ' ' ' 

III. 131, 1. 1. I have no inclination 16 pay homage to my son. 



jn.irM.F. 
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V.e pauscr :t 


invert'd in the translation. 


ji j t ja# c j. i»L ^ j ji, 2^9, 1.2. 

I*. J:r.» jr.ra; br.v.rd H.*.r.\ni ecrrrctly, and he r.-.v:. that Mti'irr.u-d'din 

wwrcdledupin ft "Jitnh\ mil. ’.lift*. : •"• i *V). (!>:>, l. 12). 

He aho cito ro:s|.)f!t from n .’•f.J'rnrrt in which the poet laments 

that the Sultan's body w.vi rolled up in a f ^V) nr carpet find kicked to 
death. (Ibid. 1. 13). Musta’tim, the last IChntif of the House of 'Abbas, 
had been put to death by the Mongol Huhigu .ibont thirty years before, 
in nearly the »atae b:.rban.u« manner. He was ’ tied up’, says D’Ohsson, 
“inr. nark and trodden under foot by horses." ‘Jlittoire tiff Monynls, 
111. lib'! npttd Thotna*. C.1MC.1). 2M Note; Price. Kctrospect of Mrthomo- 
dan History , II. 2h2’'. This inhuman mode of execution is explicitly said 
to have been adopted, heeauKc the Mongols bad a superstitious dread of 
allowing royal blood to be spilt upon the ground. This fear was carried 
to such lengths that even in opening the veins of a lloyal patient, great 
care was taken that the blood should not fall upon the Earth. Manucci 
tells us that when ho bled the prince Shah ‘Alara Bahadur Shah, the blood 
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IE. 136, V& 

talccn was caroMJy weighed and buried in the ghrden. after the perfor- 
mnn C ° o sovoral ceremonies. (Storia. IV. 225). The contemporary 
l tormu Muihaj says that some well-meaning Muslima in the camp of the 
Mongols had, with n view to save the Khalif ’s life, told those savages that 
if Ins blood was shod and foil on the ground, there would be such a 
tremendous earthquake that they would all perish' to a man in the 
cataclysm. But these good intentions were unexpectedly frustrated, as some 
other Muslim traitors warned Hula gu that if the Khalif was kept alive 
thero would bo a general rising or mutiny. To avert these threatened 
disasters, Hulngu had recourse to this peculiar mode of execution and 
ordered his poor victim 1 to bo carefully enclosed in carpets and his sacred 
person kicked until life was extinct.” jj L^U^U cJaUjj'ijjil* 
•ii dJXU- jl /SW-jOp - it -&J (T. N. 430, 1. 7). The use of the word 
by Jlinhaj also is decisive. Wnssaf (Tr. Von Hammer, 75-76, quoted 
by Yule in Tr. Marco Polo, I. 67-GS) and Ibn-al-Furat (Le Strange in J.B. 
A. S. 1900, p. 2PS), give a very similar account of the Khalif ’s death. ' 

III. 135, last line. Sultan J alalu-d-din ascended the throne in 

OSS II. 

The exact date of Jalalu-d-din , s accession is given by Amir Khusrau 
ns Tuesday, 3rd Jumadi II, GS9 H. (536 infra). Barani gives 6SS H., but 
it is demonstrabb’ erroneous. The Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi says Mu‘izzii-d- 
din was put to death on 19lh ATuharana, 639 H., (Text 59, 1. 3 f. f. See also. 
Thomas, C. P. K. D. 141 Note) and this statement is copied by Budauni. 
(1. 165— Tr. 1. 22S). The numismatic evidence is clearly against Barani 
'-and in favour of Amir Khusrau. All the known coins of Shamsu-d-din 
Kaiumaras are dated in 6S9 H. (H. N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of 
the Sultans of Deh'li, p. 66; Numismatic Supplement No. II. to the J. A. 

S. B. (1904), art. No. 9, p. 229; Lucknow Museum Catalogue, No. 177). 

Tho earliest known coins of Jalalu-d-din also are of 6S9 H. (H. N. 
Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, II. No. 175). 3rd 
Jumadi II, 6S9 H., corresponded with 13lh June, 1290 A. C., and fell on a 
Tuesday, just as Amir Khusrau says. P. (I. S3, 1. 11 from foot) states that 
Mu*izzu-d-dln ceased to reign in the last days of 6S7 H. and Jalalu-d-din 
ascended the throne in-6SS H. (I. 59, 1. 2), but both these dates are wrong. 
III. 136, 1. 22. Kilughari then obtained the name of'Neic Toicn.’ 

If this means that the name y sr was given to Eilughari or Kiln- 
khari by Jalalu-d-din or after his accession, it is not correct, as KHughari 
is spoken as y jt- by Minhaj in the T. xV., which was completed in CoS 
H.=1260 A.C.'(Text, 317 = E. D. 3S2, and Text, 81 S, 1. 10). 

Tbe saint Qutbu-d-din_BakhtyaH-Kiiki is said to have settle 
Ivilughari in the reign of Iltuhnish. (P. II. 379, 1. 7. f. f... * 0 

that the ruins of Kilughari were to be seen in his oetae o^th 
bank of the Jumna near the ford of Ehwaja ■ CL of 

220). It was situated about eight miles distant fwm Dehb, - 
Humayun-s tomb and north-by-west of Ehizrabad. (Blochm-nn, J-A- 


m 

observes 
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XXXVIII, p. 1S4 Note). Jnliilu-d-din merely followed np the plans of 
Mu'izzu-d-din and extended the New City which had been styled Shahr- 
iVNVnt 30 years before. The C. II. I. only propagates a demonstrable 
error when it states that it was Jalalu-’d-din who " named Kilokhri 
Shahr-uNau ”. (III. 91). Mr. Vincent Smith had made the same mistake. 
(0. IL I. 230). 

III. 138, 1. 10. The moat noted of them (rdtrflfs and paths of Hindustan] 
received t>ctc1 from him [Clihaju] and promised to fight 
against the standards of the Sultan. 

The real point is not brought out quite clearly in the translation. 

•O (*:•!.»*■ J. iSj CJ J Ct $j. <1>1: c -^* jl 

(IS‘2,1. 9). What Barani is referring to is the ancient Iliudu custom of 
picking up in the court or public assembly a packet of betel to symbolise 
the undertaking, even at the risk of certain death, of some extraordinarily 
difficult or dangerous enterprise. Those swash-bucklers had not merely 
'received betel’ passively from Chhaju. They had picked it up volun- 
tarily or thrown out a challenge and boasted that on the day of battle, 
they would encounter the Sult-in himself, strike down his umbrella and 
hurl it off from its place over his head. Elsewhere, Barani says that the 
Paiks of Bengal who were perpetually bragging of their valour 'had 
picked up the betel of sclf-immolntion ’ in the presence of the Bengal 

Sultan, Shamsu-d-din Ilyas, the Bhang-eater >>&'» J 

593. 1. 2. vrCi jl ^ 0 * 

There is a graphic description of the ceremony in Tod’s * Rajasthan.’ 
When Sarbuland Klnn revolted against Muhammad Shah in 1730 A. C., 
all the great nobles of the State were, say the Rajput chronicles on 
which ho relies, hastily summoned by that Emperor to a Durbar. “The 
lira was placed on a golden salver which the Mir-i-Tuzuk bore in his 
extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles ranged on either side 

of the throne, but in vain he passed both lines; no hand was 

stretched forth none cast an eye upon the lira The 

Ratbor prince [Abhava Sinha of Jodhpur] saw the monarch’s distress, he 
stretched forth his hand and placed the lira in his turban.” (II. 1039). 
Elsewhere again, Tod speaks of Sur Singh Ratbor, Raja of Marwar, 
" having taken the pan against the king Muzaffar of Gujarat, when the 
latter rebelled against Akbar.” (Ibid. II. 9S9). 

This allusion in Barani shows that the eustom is of respectable 
antiquity. There is a reference to it in Muhammad Jaisi’s beautiful 
Hindi poem, entitled ‘Padmavati,’ which was written about 1540 A. C. 
Sec [Sir George] Grierson’s Analysis in J. A. S. B. LXIL Pt. i. (1893), p. 
197. The Bira was not taken by the man from the hands of the king. It 
was picked up by the volunteer himself, like the ' gage’ of the Knight in 
European Chivalry. 

III. 138, l. 5. With yokes on their shoulders, their hands tied behind 
their necks . 
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Th' e word in the test is V^. The ‘Doshakha’ is defined in the 
Burhan-i-Qatz a as a piece of wood with two branches, placed on the neck 
ol criminals. It seems to have borne some resemblance to the Chinese 
Gangue , which was a sort of neck-halter, “a square wooden board which 
was made to rest on the shoulders without chafing the neck.” (Hobson 
Jobson, s. t>. Cangue). The word is again used by Barani at p. 601, 1. U, 
and Dowson has rendered it more correctly there by “ wooden collars on 
the neck. (268 infra). It was really a kind of ' portable pillory* rather 
than a * yoke/ Steingass and Richardson give 4 Pillory’ as its meaning. 
UI. 139, 1. 18. Malik Ahmad Chap , deputy lord chamberlain. 

This sobriquet occurs frequently in Barani and is always spelt <?*• 
The T.A. reads it as B. as (1. 174, 177, 180} and F. as (1. 97, 1. 9). 
f Hab* and ‘Habib’ are errors or silly emendations of the copyists and 
the right reading seems to be ‘ Chap,’ as Hajji Dabir also calls him Chap. 
(Z. W. 767, 1. 18 ; 77 9, 1. 14) and the T. M. favours the same spelling. (56, 
62, 69, 70, 72). The raison d'etre of the appellation is an enigma. 
^ means ‘left’ and ‘left handed ’(Kick). Ahmad may have been 

so called on account of this physical peculiarity or because he was, as wo 
know him to have been, gauche — a person blunt in speech, who often 
said right things just at the wrong time or in the wrong place. But 
another explanation also can be offered. Ahmad was the deputy lord 
chamberlain, Naib-i-Amir-i-Hdjib (249, l 16) and it is possible that 
1 Chap,’ ‘ Jab ’ or ‘ Jib ’ is the tail or short form of 1 Ha/iV Wc are 
^ told elsewhere that Mubasbshar, who was the Tldjib of Saltan Mulmm- 
,mad bin Firuz had this identical sobriquet, which is written ‘Chap’ 
by B. (I. 261— Tr. 344), ‘Jab’ in the T. M. (149, 1. 10; E. D. IV. 2-i) 
and ‘Hab’ in the T- A. (123, J. 18). See my note on E. D. IV. 24, 

1. 9. The coincidence is not unworthy of cote. Ahmad Chap’s exact 
relationship to the Sultan cannot be determined. Barani merely says 
that his father was a near relation (ISC, J. 8) of Jalalu- 

d-din. P. states that he was the son of the Sultan’s sister (I. 89, 1. U), 
but if so, it is wrong to call him ‘ cousin’ as in the C. II. I, III. 95. 

III. 141* l. 24. Some ' thags ’ icere taken in the city about a thou - 


* sand being captured. 

This is perhaps the earliest reference in Muslim historical litera- 
ture to the * Thugs,’ in the specific sense which the word has now acquired. 
That the Hindi word is used here by Barani, not in the general significa- 
tion of ' cheat, rogue, knave or swindler’, but in the secondary one o a 
peculiar class of highway robbers and murderers, is shown from the 
that in the corresponding passage of the T. A., it is paraphrase' • 
Arabic «-• 1 highway robbers.' (59, 1. 7 from fool). Another r*.rl 

referencb'to these miscreants is found in the ' PaJmivati'of J o »= ; 
faisi (written abont 1540 A. C.). There, BagbaM. who 
ieen robbed, compares Padnnvati’s glances to a Ur, f 3 , 

neats.” ((Sir) Georgo Grierson in J.A.S.B. 1893, p. 103). The,««- 




DAB'A’si in. 146, 1.48' aotiafe- 
fr»dcf hftw «“ T a tll0 , 8< ’ M man wim «« &udd m cortw.M 

a r bucks and coverlets really came from their coffers. So long as the 
eldest prince was alive, the leaders of the faction had nothing tofear.aad 
wero not molested. His untimely death put an entirely different 
complexion on tlio matter. The conspirators had now no legitimate head 
and no powerful protector at court, it is also possible that they were 
dividod among themselves as to the choice of a successor. The plan to 
marry Sidi Maula to a daughter of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud must have 
emanated from or was a compromise with the Balbani wing. The plot to 
assassinate the Sultan at once and precipitate a revolution was that 
of the hotter-headed men in the party. These dissensions naturally 
resulted in the discovery of the conspiracy. We may besure that Arkali 
Khan, who was now the undisputed heir of his father, had all his own 
way and used all the influence he possessed with the Sultan to unravel 
the plot and bring to condign punishment, his old enemies, the men: who 
had plotted with his brother to deprive him of his birthright. We read 
that it was he who egged on the Mahout to drive his elephant over the 
Sidi and trample him to death. Barani who was a Sayyad by.birth ap- 
pears to have been horrified by the capital punishment, without trial 
or proof, of a venerated Darvish and the manner in which he speaks of 
the dust-storm (Indhi) and the famine which, followed the catastrophe 
indicates that he looked upon the Sidi as a sort of martyr. But the 
story, as he himself and others relate it, clearly indicates that there was 
a conspiracy and that the Sidi was deeply implicated in it. 

III. 145, l. 6 from foot. Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi toas present with a 

number of his followers. 

Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi Is said by Barani to have been a-Haidari 
Qalandar. The sobriquet refers to the founder of the order, Najmu-d-dm 
Tusi. The Sardi of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi in Dehli was existing in 
the reign of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. (Shams-i-Siraj, 303 infra). The 
Qalandars shave off the hair on the head and face and even the eyebrows. 
The Shaikh’s follower, Bahri, was able to whip oat at once the razor 
with which' he gave the first cuts to the Sidi, because it was habitually 
carried about by the sect for their tonsorial operations. Qalandars and 
Haidai'is ” are again mentioned by Barani. (Text, 546, 558, 573). 

HI. 146, 1. 18 and note. He took the of Jhdin. 

cjjz \J t y\r j; 213, 1. 4. Dowson says he does not know what 
means. The word is used again by Barani in two other. passages,- in 
wliich also he has left it untranslated. It signifies “ immediately on goin D ( 
there ” '‘as soon as he went there or reached the plaee.” At p. 333, L », 

till saya that >/? V* b WJ 

conquered M'abar also as soon as he reached it. * At 369, 1. 3, he agai 
au.1 ji w, Jfa.AX <*• * “And umSMfn* 

din Borg wat killed by. them as soon as he aSiyad there. Domna sv 
sions of these passages will be found at 204 and 208 til ra. 
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III. 148, 1. 6. Ghiyaspur, Tndarpat and Taluka. 

The nnme 4 Ghiy.ispur’ has fallcu into oblivion, but it is what is now 
known ns ' Nizamu-d-din.* Barnni says that Nizamu-d-din Auliya resided 
at Ghiyaspur in his lifetime (396, 1.11), and B. tells us that the saint’s tomb 
is situated in Ghiyaspur. (I. 173=Tr. 236). The name may have been 
derived from Suit .n Ghiyasn-d-din Balban, of whom Abul Fazl states 
that lie also built a fort in Dchli. (.lin, Tr. II. 279). Mughalpur (1. 7) is 
still the name of a village near Dchli and it is shown on the map prefixed 
to Thomas’s Chronicles. Taluka cannot be identified. 

III. 149, l. 1. The Sultan thought that 4 Aldu-d-din teas so troubled 

tnj his teife and mother-in-law. 

«=— I 31 > 31 ^ olU-; 221, 1. 2. 

The B. I. Text reads the sentence with a negative, which has been over- 
looked by Dowson or was dropped out in his manuscript. The context 
which follows shows that the particle cannot be dispensed with. It is stated 
only a few lines lower down, that "Alau-d-dln was averse to bringing the 
disobedience of his wife before the Sultan.” Jalnlu-d-din did not know 
that ‘Aliiu-d-din was so “troubled by his wife.” The nephew had been 
ashamed to speak openly about his domestic unhappiness to his wife’s 
father. Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 63, 1. 13) and F. (I. 94, 1.2f. f.) have 
paraphrased the sentence correctly and both explicitly state that 4 Aliu-d- 
din had not dared to say anything about his griefs to the Sultan on 
account of the great ascendancy (e5>r-l) of the Malika-i-Jalmn. 

III. 149, l. 13. He teas afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i-J ahan 
icho had a great ascendancy over her father. 

Here, the mother is confused with the daughter. 4 Father ’ must be a 
slip for ‘ husband The 4 Malika-i-J ahan ’ * Queen of the World ’ was the 
most honoured or most favoured wife of the Sultan and not his daughter. 
Vide 143 supra, where she is described as ,4 the mother of his children ” 
in Dowsou’s own translation. 

III. 153, 7. 16. He embarked on a boat at Dhamai and proceeded 
towards Karra. 

iSV 0 in the Text, 231, 1. 5. It is the 4 Dubhai ’ of Thornton, who says 
that it lies on the route from Budnun to Dekli, sixty miles south-east of 
the latter. Lat. 28°-12' N., Long. 78°-16' E. It is now in Anupsliahr 
tahsil, Bulandshahr district, and lies between the two head-branches of 
the Chhoiya Nala or river. (I. G. SI. 341). In the Itn, the name is spelt 
Dambhai or Dhuudai, (an older form of the name), and it is registered as 
a Mahal in Sarkar Kol, Sub a Agra. (Tr. II. 186). It is the Dibai of Con- 
stable, PI. 27. Dibai is now a station on the East Indian Railway, thirty- 
' three miles north-east of ‘Aligarh. 

' III. 154, 1. 3 from foot. All began to repeat the chapter [of the 

Qwrm] appropriate to men in sight of death, 

This is the url bj- Stira-i-Yasin, the thirty-sixth Chapter of the 
* poly Book’ of' the Muslims. Muhammad is said to have describe^ it as 



III. 1(31,1. 4 fcoaioof. 

° E thC Q " rin " ® aIe ’ s Trans., 330 Note). HerHofs says th',t 
when a person is about to die, any learned reader of the Quran is gent 
for and requested to read with a low voice the Soordh-e-Yaseen, in 
order that the spirit of the man, by the hearing of the sound, may expe- 
rience an easy death ; for they (Muslims) conceive that the living princi- 
ples of the whole system become concentrated and shut up in the head, 
when death is the consequence.” (Qanoon-e-Islatn. 2nd Ed. 277 and Note).’ 
III. 155, l. 7. The Sultan took Alau-d-din’ s hand, and at that moment, 
the stony-hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. 

As this rendering implies that it was ‘Alau-d-din who gave the signal, 
it is misleading. F. (1. 99, 1. 9 f. f.) and the C.H. I. (m. 98) assert this posi- 
tively and indict ‘Alau-d-din, but all that Barani states here (234, 1. 3 f. f.) 
is -U j&jjJi <-(L & f jM “ The signal of the stony-hearted traitors 

(in the plural] was translated into action.” A few. lines lower down on 
this very page, he is more explicit and declares that it was Nusrat Khan, 
[and not ‘Alau-d-din], who was “the giver of the signal”, as Dowson 
himself puts it. He is called jM- in the Text, 236, last line. 

III. 155, l. 8. Muhammad Salim a had fellow of a had family. 

*y. cH * J, 3 ■>>* i 234, 1. 3 f. f. “ Who was a common 

soldier and the son of a common soldier of low birth.” Such is the real 
meaning of and that is bow it is explained by Ibn Batuta at 601, 603 
infra. Barani uses jf 3 at p. 279, 1. 13; at p. 302, 1. 

3 f. t and ohUk .... s > fD y J»U a t p , 34 , 1 . g. r n the reign of 
Islam Shah, (lit. a single person) was nsed for a * private ’ (E. D. IV. 
480). Compare the Mughal Ahdi or Yakka. The ‘ Mufrid’ was a ‘private/ 
a man belonging to the rank and file, the Tommy Atkins of those days. 

III. 161, l. 4 from foot. Drums were heaten, Kabas were erected. 

Barani is describing what is called 1 S-*H (£'*■ Quhba means ‘dome, 
vault, arch, cupola/ Shams describes these Qiibbas as ‘ wooden pavilions 
hung with fine fabrics of different colours’. (T. F. Text. 88, 1. 3 f. f.). “ When' 
the Sultan returns from a journey”, writes Ibn Batata, in his account of 
Muhammad Taghlaq, “the townlDehli] is decorated, and wooden 'pavi- 
lions (v) are built several stories high' and covered with silk cloths, and 
in each story are singing girls, wearing magnificent dresses and orna- 
ments, with' dancing girls among them. In the centre of each pavilion 
is a large tank made of skins and filled with' syrup water, from which al 

the people, natives or foreigners, may drink The walls of the streets 

which the Sultan passes, from the gate of the city to the gate of tM 
.palace, are hung with silk cloths.” (Gibb', Selections, 200 - 201 ; Defrdmery. 

XII. 247). The custom of <*-* Cv'l is thus describedjn the Taju-Hlaas- 
"The city [Dehli] was decorated like the garden of Iram anat eg 
and walls were adorned with the gold tissues of Chin and the 
.Rum and triumphal arches were raised.-.. ...and the;ghttering o h 8 
"ning of the swords...... which were suspended roond.them inspirea 1 
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in the spirit; of the beholder.” (E. D. 33. 222). . ' 

III. 165, Z. 22. The Stiltan also looked askance at him. 

jii j j ,/U* jl 0^-; 254, 1. 5. This 
is the phrase which is wrongly translated as “ people shut their eyes at 
him” on 124 ante, q. v. my Note; F. paraphrases Barani’s expression by 
the words J- 5 j 3I (1. 103, 1. 6 f. f.), %.e. ‘Alau-d-din felt that he was 

a man to be reckoned with, a man who might, one day, be dangerous as an 
adversary. Stein gass says Cj*j. ^ 31 yl-* or^l* ^ 31 yh» signifies ‘to 
fear, or be afraid of’. One of the many meanings of ^ also, accord-, 
ing to him, is 4 to fear \ Nizamu-d-din Alimad roundly says that ‘Alau-d- 
dln was jealous and afraid of Zafar Khan, *y. c?. -> 3 * (71, 1. 5). 

III. 166, l. 1. Katlagh Khwaja, son of the accursed Ziid. 

The name of Qutlugh Khwaja’s father was, as Dowson says, (ante, 
42 Note), Dua or Dawa. Wassaf calls him * Dug,’ and B. 4 Dua Khan.’ (I. 
184=Tr. 1. 250). He reigned from 1273 to 1306 A. C. and is said, in the 
Mongol histories, to have 44 possessed himself of Ghazni, and from that 
stronghold as a base, to have made several expeditions into India and 
ravaged the Punjab and Sind at different times between 1296 and 1301 
A. C.” (Ney Elias and Ross, Tr. Tarikh-i-Rashidi, Introd. 35-36). 

4 Qutlugh ’ as a word, is said in Turki dictionaries, to mean 4 auspicious,’ 

4 prosperous,’ ‘blessed.’ (Bloehmann, J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 211 Note). 

III. 166, Z. 2 from foot. ‘ Alau-d-din marched from Siri to Ktli and 

there encamped. 

Dehli antiquarians are not agreed as to the site of Kili. Mr. Keene 
locates it about 10 miles north of the capital. (History of Hindustan, 
I. 76). Others identify it with what is now known as Khirki and which is 
marked as 4 Kherhee ’ on the map of Dehli prefixed to Thomas’s Chroni- 
cles. Muhammad Tughlaq’s fortification called 4 Jahanpanah* is said by 
that eminent archaeologist to have 44 formed an enceinte of five miles and 
to have enclosed the space from the Qutb, by Khirki (or Kherhee), 
Chiragh-i-Dehli ,and Shapuri (or Siri)”. (Op. Git. 261). The village of 
Khirki in Jahanpanah still exists and contains a fine mosque attributed 
to Jauna Shah, i.e. Khan Jahan II,'„VazIr of Firuz Tughlaq. In an old 
4 Handbook for Delhi,’ written by Mr. Frederick Cooper in 1868, Kherhee 
or Khirki is located two miles N. E. of the Qutb. (p. 86). 

III. 167, l. 6 from foot. The Mughals, thus on that day gained the 

advantage. 

JT ja ji, . 261, 1. 6. 

‘ The Mughals were, by a trick, just able to carry on through the 
night-time,’ that is, they just managed, under the shades of night, to 
make a stand and cover their retreat. They contrived, somehow, to 
escape without suffering a crushing defeat. They did not “ gain the 
advantage,” as they are said to have been so discomfited that they did not 
stop in their flight or draw rein until they had put a distance of thirty 
kos between themselves and their victorious pursuers. 
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Ht. 168, l. 2. If their [ffe 

to ask if they sawZct far; Khan.' ~ 

ah m rt M fr *“***• » ^ exaotiy-the old story 

about Richard the Lion-hearted and the hoteea ol the. Saraeens, which 

is told by the French chronicler^ De Joinville.; (Elliot’s Note, L 532-3). 
Another close parallel is found much nearer .home, in an anecdote told by 
Scott Waring about the Mahrattas. “When a horse refused to drink and 
started at his own shadow, it was, say the Mahratta chronicles, a common 
joke among the lloghals to ask him why he was afraid-—. ‘One would think 
you saw.Dhunnaji (Jadhav) in the.water.’ * (Quoted by Grant Duff, History 
of .the Mahrattas, 179 note). Enlarging on his theme, Joinyille farther 
states that the name of the English king ‘acted as a powerful sedative 
upon the children of the Saracens.” There is a variant of this supple- 
mentary detail also in a Sindhi chronicle of the 17th Century. Mubarak 
Khan,' the minister of the J am Nanda, is there said to have so thoroughly 
sabjugated the turbulent tribes of Kich [Kej] and Makran and inspired 
such terror, that pregnant women miscarried if they heard of his 
approach, and the words ‘ Silence, the terrible chieftain Is coming,’ were 
enough to stop the crying of a wayward child.” (Tr. Tarikh-i-Tahiri, in 
E.D. I. 276). Still another arresting analogue, or rather, picturesque 
Oriental metaphor expressive of extreme fright, is to be found in one of 
the yams span by. Manned. He says of Bay- Freire d ’Andrade, (who was 
the Portuguese Governor of Ormuz in 1622 A. C.) that “ among the Arab 
women of Muscat, it was customary to pronounce his name to pacify any 
restless or crying child and suppress and subdue the noise (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine. III. 222). Lastly, Khwafi Khan tells exactly the same tale of the 
Mngbal general, Aghar Khan. His name was such a terror among the 
Afghans, that mothers used to repeat it to frighten and send to sleep 
fra etions and weeping children. (Muntakhabu-l-Lubab, II. 246, 1. 7 f. f.). 
III. 171, last line, Hamir Deo, grandson of Pithaicra. 

The word used is *-?- (Text, ,272, 1. 2), which is often loosely employed 
for a. distant descendant also. Hammira Deva was the son of Jaitrasinbn, 
the son of Vagbhata or Bihad, the son of Prahlada, the son of Vallana, or 
Bilhan, the son of Goviadaraja, the [son or] grandson of Prithviwja. 
This is the pedigree given in the Hammira Maha Kavya, a Sanskrit epic 
composed in the reign of Viramadeva, Tomarrajaof Gwalioj by Naya- 
chandra Suri in the 15th century A. 0. (V. J. Kirtane s Ed. Introd. 
passim), y- and also are similarly used for 'distant descendants 
III 174, 1 10. AJcat Khan rushed out of the tents and fled to Afghanpur. 

’ Afghanpur is said, at 235 infra, to have been three or four host to 
Delhi B. speaks of it as three or four kos i rom Tughlaqaha . • 

A W na*ad A^ -*«•*«£ '££££ 

south-east of Tughlaqabad. It is ako mentione abdat twc lre 

of Amir Khasrau in juxtaposition with Tilp t, * m nstbe ‘ Toawj 
miles of Delhi. (528 infra). Blochmann says Ikit Khan, m . . 
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Klian.’ Mrs. Beveridge states tliat ‘Yiglt’ signifies 'young*. (B. N. Tr. 16). 
III. 174, footnote. Firishta says , each man filled his hag with sand 
■ . and cast it into the trench ( darra ), ichich they call 

Raran. 

Firishta’s own words are, £)j IJI £ J* (1. 108, 1. 10). 

" They threw them into the valley, which is called Ran.” What F. really 
states is that the * Darra* or Valley was called * Ran not ‘Raran.’ Dowson 
appears to have understood the preposition Ra as a part of the place-name. 
His error is clearly shown by the following quotation from ‘Abul Fazl. 
He tells us in his narrative of Akbar’s siege of Ranthambhor that “ Ran 
is the name of a high hill which overtops it, and people say that , while 
, all other forts are naked, this is mail-clad, because it is in the middle of 
the hill country.” (A. N. Test, II, 335; Tr. II. 490). And Jahangir writes 
thus in his ‘.Memoirs’ : “There are two hills close to each other. They call 
one Ran and the other Thanbur. The fort is bruit on the top of Thanbiir, 
and putting these two names together, they have called it Ranthambur.. 

The hill of Ran is a specially strong fortress (in itself) and the 

capture of the fortress depends upon the possession of this hill.” ( TiizuJc , 
Tr. II. 53. Test, 256, 1. 15). B. also informs us that the hill called ‘Ran-, 
commands the fortress. (II. 107, Tr. II. 111). The fact is that Ranthambor 
stands on an isolated rock, 1578 feet above sea level, at the head of a 
gorge which’ can be very easily defended by a handful of men. (I.Gr. XXI. 
s. ft.). The derivation given by Jahangir is an example of folk-etymology. 
The old Hindu name of the place is not certainly known. In the Rammira 
Mahakavya, it is always written as * Ranasth’ambhapura ' City of the 
Pillar of the Battlefield ’, and this form occurs also in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. (Ind. Ant. XLI. 85 ff ; Epig. Ind. XIX. 48 ff.) . 
Some Hindu scholars, however, identify it with Rantlpur, which was 
the abode of Rantldeva, Raja of Maheshwar, whose sacrifice of cows 
is mentioned in the MahabMrata and is alluded to by Kalidasa in' 
the- Megha-diita. (N. Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, s. n. Ran tlpura). ' Ranasthambliapura’ may or may not' 
be a Sanskritised form of some indigenous name, but the restoration pro- 
posed by Colebrooke, “Ranasthambhabhramara”, “Bee of the pillar of 
War ” (J. R. A. S., 1. 142) is, almost certainly, factitious and inadmissible. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that the name is always written 
[Rede, Rantapur, in the T- N. (Text, 179,1. 13; 213, 1. 6; 

293, 1. 1), and also in the Persian T uzuk-i-Babari, (Text, 179, 1. 2 f. f.; 
E.D. IV, 261), while in two Afghan chfbnides, the spelling is * Ranthur,’ 
J.jt-'J (E. D. IV. 395 note and 478). Edward Terry, Sir Thomas Roe’s 
chaplain, also spells the name as * Rantipore ’ (E. T. I., 293) and De Laet 
writes it in exactly the same way. (Tr. Hoyland, 36). 

III. 175, l 23. Re teas charged with the guard of the exchequer. 

<=-2-U J/ji ; 27S, 1. 8 from foot. There is the variant J /j» 

which Dowson says is unintelligible. F. asserts that Hajji had occupied 
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HI. 176, 1.7 : from foot. 

tK« .feijrf Police Officer?) of Dohli in thercfcn 

Jalata-Mm Khalji. (£ 107, L 8 £ £). BardniV ™a s rcollr » h 
“ e . was ’ superintendent or manager of the Malik lands’ in some district. 
oy j. looks like the name of a place and by a slight transposition of the 
diacritical points, may be read as Jjv Narnol. Barnaul is about So 
miles south' of Dehli, and we know that it was one of the districts 
usually included among the Malted, i. e. the Exchequer lands, in the 
time' of Akbar. (A. N. II. 199, Tr. II. 309). But Narnanl is always written 
wit j. an alif by Barani and almost all other writers. I suggest that the 
right reading is Jy j Batanl, a small town- lying about fifteen miles north- 
east of 3?ehli which still exists and is now included in the Baghpat taliril 
of'Hirat district. It is about 12 miles south of Baghpat town and 26 miles S. 
M. of Meerut. Major Puller's Ms. of the Barani’s Tarilch also read the name 
as^Bataul' and his rendering was ‘Superintendent of the Crown lands of 
Batanl’ (J. A. S. B. 1869, p, 216), though neither he, nor his editor and 
annotator, the learned Blochmann, could say where Batanl was. Wo know 
from Barani that Dehli and the Ganges-Jumna Duab, together with part 
of what if now Northern Bohilkhand, were included in the Khalifa lands, 
i. e. lands which were managed by the Dhcan-i-Vizarat or Chief Revenue 
iGhister in Dehli through officials who were in direct relations with the 
peasants. Their proximity to the capital made this the most natural and 
convenient arrangement and we may be sure that Rataul was included 
in the Khalisa lands under ‘AJau-d*din. ( T.F . 306, 1. 1. See also Moreland, 
A.S.N. I., 38). Hajji Dabir who had an excellent copy of Barani’s Chron- 
icle also reads ‘Batanl.’ J Jjj (Z. W. 801, 1. 7). 

III. 176, l. 7 from foot. There teas an 'Aim ( descendant of 'Alt) 

in Dehli icho icas called the grandson of the 
Shah Najaf. 

This is a crabbed and doubtful. passage and the popular designation 
of tHe* unfortunate Sayyadzada is written in all sorts of ways by the 
later compilers. The T. A. says that he was known as tko ‘Muhtasib’ 
(84, 1. 10). P.'s reading is ‘ Shabinshah’ (1. 107, last line), and R. 
styles him <-? ^ (I. 193 = Tr, I. 260). These aro due to copyists’ 
blundering attempts to correct what they did not understand. It seems to 
me that the reading in the B. I. Text of Barani ^ - u ^ * Descendant 
of the Shah-i-Najaf ’ is correct os well as straightforward and there nad 

«b o? Ba^d, a.8 miles ^ 
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III. 179, 1. ii. 

and he cites the chronogram which was composed in commemoration .of 
the event. (Miftah. 230, 1. 5). Nadirsliah also inscribed.on his coins the 
couplet <jjO oljj) j A--' T aU j S-UjJ «.Ia jU. 

•*' Servant of the Shah of Nnjaf, adorner of the Crown and the Seal-ring, 
the justice-spreading sovereign Nadir of the country of Iran.” .Sir 
Wolselcy Haig, as usual, follows F. and avers that the ‘Alawi had “the sug- 
gestive name of Shdhinshah ” (C. H. I. III. 104), but Shdhinshah can have 
no real application here and looks like an ignorant emendation of <**•:’ 

‘ Grandson of the Shah,’ which seems prima fade, much more appro- 
priate and preferable, as the poor ‘Alwi was descended from a daughter 
of Iltutmish. Hajji Dabir says he was known as ** tf.l, * Son of the 
daughter of tlie Shah \ (805, 1. 3). A noble named. Qutbn-d-din ‘Alawi, 
who adhered faithfully to the sons of Jalalu-d-dinKhalji after tlie down- 

• fall of the dynasty, is mentioned at 161 ante. (Test, 246, 1. 11 and 251, 1. 6). 

HI. 1 177, L 5. Malik Hamidu-d-din Amtr-i-Kdh icent into the city. 

The T. A. readstbis as Amir-i-Kui (74, 1. 32) and is followed by B. (I. 
194; 1. 4), who says that Hamldu-d-din held the office of. - Chief 

of the Streets ”, though Banking speaks of him as ‘Aimr-i-Kok’ in his trans- 
lation (I. 261), probably because he could make nothing of But .the 

Tarikh-i-MubdraJcsJidhi says of the Sayyad Sultan, ‘Alau-d-din 'Alam 
'Shall that he gave the office of ‘Shahna’ (Chief of Police) of Delilito one. of 
his brothers-in-law, and that of ‘Amir-i-Kui ’ (Prefect of the Roads) .to the 
other. The two men quarrelled in his absence and the latter was put to 
death at the instigation of the Shahna, upon which the inhabitants rose in 
revolt and killed the Shahna. (E.D.IV\ S7, q. v. my note). ‘ Amir-i-Kui ’ may 
be right. 

■;III. 177, 1:7. They proceeded towards the gate of Bhandar-Jcal.- 

Sic also in the C. H. I. HI. 105, but it has no meaning and the correct 
name is, most probably, Bhadrakali, one of . the . names of the. goddess 
Durga,. otherwise called Par.vati, Maya, Bhayani, Kali, etc. The name 
linay have been given, either because a temple dedicated to her.was situated 
in the vicinity or because this gate led to it. The still-existing Mandirof 

• Kalika -in the village of Bahapur which lies about six kos south of Shah- 
jahanabad {Asdru~s-Sanddid,'Pt. 1. p. 15) is known to be of great antiquity 
and the gate may have been named after this temple. The ‘ Bhadra’ or 
Citadel in Ahmadabad is so called because there was a temple of Bhadra 
.Kali on the spot in pre-Muhammadan times. 

III. 179, Z. 11. And the angel of destiny took him to the blessed city. 

C, »J. Ijjl Jrl u>5 j ; 283, 1.- 8 f. f. Rarani 

.can hardly mean that the Angel ; of Death took Ulugh. Khan, whose 
..perfidy and inhuman cruelty he has denounced, so frequently, to Paradise. 
Elsewhere, he. speaks again of the event thus: 

. j* «Ij jf i o 3 J j~j * i .•»* cs 3 ~J ! > 0^1 3 ; 229, ] . 6 f .f . 

The sentence first quoted .means .that “ the. Angel of Destiny. . approached, 
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and died at a [mltins place on the way, while being brought to the city." 
According to the J}. A'., Ulugh Khan was seized with illness? soon after the 
capture of Ranthambhor, and died en route to Delhi. 

(75, 1. 1). F., as usual, copies its very words «(_> j) ^ jQg j 

16). B. also states that he died while on the road. (1. 194=Tr. 1. 261). 
This rendering of by Blessed City ’ is eQuivocal and not unlikely 

to be misunderstood. It means only * auspicious city ’ and is nothing more 
than an honorific epithet of Delhi. Hajji Dabir states, on the authority of 
Husam Khan's Tabaqat-i-Bdhadurshahi , that Ulugh Khan was poisoned 
while returning from Ranthambhor to Delhi. (Z. W. 811, 1. 11). 

III. 180, l. 1. Nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest palaces. 

>y. dti-foUT^ o^l by- j> h djU ; 2 84,1 11 Barani is 
notspealdng of * large palaces ’ in general, but of the Palace built by ‘Alan- 
d-din for himself in SIri, which was known as the Bazar Bitun , ‘ The Thou- 
sand-pillared/ because it possessed a capacious Hall of Audience which' had 
an indefinitely large number of columns. Muhammad Taghlaq raised 
another Hazar-Situn in Jahanpanah, which Ibn Bajmta describes as “an 
immense chamber called ' Thousand Columns \ the pillars of which were 
of varnished wood and supported a roof painted in the most admirable 
style." (612 infra). Abul Faql also says of Muhammad Taghlaq that he 
“raised a lofty pile with a thousand columns of marble in the New City 
which - was founded by him.” (Ain, Tr. II. 279). ‘AbuIFazI’s description 
is evidently ‘embroidered.’ The Bazar-Bitun of ‘Alau-d-din is fre- 
quently mentioned in Dowson’s own translation of Barani’s history. (209, 
222 infra). It is also referred to by F. (1. 112). The rains of the Bazar- 
Bitun of Muhammad Taghlaq can be still seen S.W. of Jahanpanah". The date 
of its completion, 727 A.H., is recorded in Badr-i-Cbach’s Arabic chrono- 
gram, ‘ Enter then Her gates.’ (B. I. 222 = Tr. I. 296). Recent 

excavations at the Bijaya Mandal in Old Dehli have brought to light the 
stone bases of the pillars of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Bazar-Situn . 

III. 180, l. 6. Be prohibited wine-drinking and wine-selling , as also 
the use of beer and intoxicating drugs. 

The word rendered as * beer’ is <J& (Bagni or Bugni). It is defined 
in the BurMn-i-Qati'a and other Persian lexicons, as a kind of light or 
unintoxicating wine” which is placed by the theologians in the same cate- 
gory as dJ Nafndh, an unfermented infusion of dates, raisins etc,, which 
can be lawfully imbibed by the orthodox. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s. v. 
Nabidh). But Steingass says that ‘ Bagni ’ is malt liquor or jjf r , “ 

* Bagni-i-amn ’ is beer made from millet. In that case, it would bet e 
as or very similar to d te . 'Beer made from barley’. ‘Alau-d-din, “JPJ" 
by a recent convert’s burning zeal for ‘ total prohibition, appear 
classed Bagni with the unlawful and intoxicating anu 
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further than the theologians. 

III. 182, U 9 from foot. From the Khuta to the Balhhar. 

Blochmnnn was puzzled by the first of these words. Ho thought that 
it was the Arabic ‘a fine strong man.’ Stein gass slates that the 
primary meaning of the word is * a limber twig* and tho secondary sense 
'a corpulent man, yet handsome and active.* But 1 Khut* is admittedly 
used by Barani for ‘a landowner, village head-man or zammdar* and it 
is not easy to understand the transition of meaning and say how a 
‘limber twig’ or ‘corpulent man’ could have come to denote ‘a rural 
chief or land-holder.’ The fact seems to be that Khut . is, just like 
Baliihar , one of tho numerous vernacular vocables which Barani 
interlards so freely with his Persian. It seems to have nothing to do with’ 
the Arabic and the phonetic resemblance is purely accidental. 
Landholders called 4 Idiots’ arc to be found still in Gujar.it and the 
Dekkan. The word may be derived from tho Sanskrit Kxita, 'chief, 
head.’ The village headman is called Cramahitta in more than one 
grant of the Kings of Valabhi. ‘Grima’ means ‘village’ and * Kxita * 
(or Kuda), ' chief, leader’. Compare the dynastic title Itashtrakuta. (Bom. 
Gar. I., 1. 82. 119. Sec also II. hi. H. I-, 1. 157, III. 4G0). Another possible 
derivation is from Mahritti, Khrta, field. 

Mr. W. n. Moreland upholds Blochmann’s hypothetical derivation, but 
his conjecture or assumption that “ the Arabic Khut. passed from Delhi to 
tho Dekkan ” at the time of ‘Aliu-d-din’s conquest and became naturalis- 
ed there as ‘Ivhot ’ (A. S. 51. 1. 226) seems to be Inrgely invalidated by the 
fact that Oramnhuta, of which ‘Khot’ looks like a short or decapita- 
ted form, was the designation of the village headman or landowner 
even in the seventh century. He does not lead any historical evi- 
dence to support the conjecture and the linguistic argument by which’ he 
seeks to reinforce it appears to me to be untenable. He lays great stress 
on the point that '' Barani writes the word with two Arabic letters, and 
this fact makes its derivation from any Sanskritic language highly 
improbable." {Ibid, 226). This argument is easily answered. In the first 
place, it is exceedingly doubtful if £ is an ‘ Arabic letter’ at all. 
All the Arabic and Persian grammarians include only eight signs of 
their alphabet in this category, viz . - & -£ and o. Budauni 
also gives exactly the same list of Arabic letters. (II. 307, Tr. 816). Kha ((") 
is even called <-**• i S^-, the Persian Ila, in Eichardson’s Dictionary. 
But granting that fc is an Arabic letter and that contains tico of them, 

it would be easy to show that this docs not at all preclude the possibility 
of its "derivation from a Sanskritic language”. There are several words 
in Arabic which are spelt with two of these letters and yet are de- 
monstrably loan-words, vocables which’ are derived from Sanskrit, Greek 
or Latin. Witness the following : 

Stable; Astrolabe; v&ji*: Patriarch; Jl*£. 
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ColocyntK; o l .> (Gr. TKeriakon); Uj (Gr. Kcration); Q nin!al 
(from Lat. Centum); uaJJjU (Gr. Paraklctos); u -&> J (Gr. Khattcs 
leaf of papyrus) Paper. £M (San sir. Chaturanga); jU« (Lat. Teteri* 
narms); ** (Gr. Naphth, Zend. Napta); . (Gr. Klima), &V-* 
and are examples of. loan-words which have one Arabic letter. 

■ ^ am a ^ are that the derivation of ' Khot’ from Rida is not without 

difficulties, but in any case, it seems to me fairly certain that the word is 
.not of Arabic origin arid that it.did not “ pass from Dchli to the Dckknn” 
in the 14th .Century. 

III.183, 1. 1 0.SharafKai, R aib-icazir, vigorously enforced his demands. 

In the Manuscript belonging to Major Puller, the sobriquet is written 
Qairii and Bloch'mann had no doubt that it was correct. (J. A. S. B. 
’1.879, P- 8 and note). Elsewhere in the Bibl. Ind. Text of Barnni, (337, II. 
A and 5), Sharaf is styled 1 Qauii ’ and the identical spelling is found in 
Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 824, J. 16). A man named Abu Ibrahim Qaini was 
theKadbhuda (Steward or Manager) of Khwaja Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 
the Vazir of Mahmud of Gbazna, and another called Abu Muhammad 
• Qaini was his secretary. (Baihaqi, Text, 17S ; E. D. II. 70*1). Qain nnd 
-Tun are the chief cities of Quhistan. The district is also known as ‘Tabas 
and Tun.’ Qain is marked in Bartholomew’s Every Man’s Library Atla*, 
Map. 45. Lat. 33° N., Long. 59° E. Qiini is, most probably, right. 
til. 184, 1.21. The glorification of Islam is a duty and contempt of 
religion is vain. 

■ JLI pi iSjly. 3 c— J j* f^-1 pi y 290, 1. 6 f.f. The izafats 
have been read wrongly and the real meaning consequently obscured. 
What the.Qazi really says is that the humiliation of the Zitnmi nnd tlie 
throwing of the dirt (Uecfe, spittle, 6y-) by the tax-collector into his 
month redounds to “the honour of the Religion of Islam which is true 
.and to the degradation of the Creed which is false, viz. the Creed of the 
Hindus.” There is a parallel expression in *Utbi which is so striking 
that it may bear quotation. After describing the crushing defeat of Trila- 
' chanapala by Mahmud near Nandana in 1013 A. C., he writes: ‘ Slaves 
were so plentiful that they became very cheap and men of respectability 
in their native land were degraded to the possession of slaves of common 
•shopkeepers. But this is the goodness of God, Icfto besloics honour on lli* 
oion religion and degrades infidelity .” (E. D. II. 39). 

III. 185, l. 2. Kan ( house-tax ) and Chan ( pasture-tax). 

The first word is variously spelt as iSy- 6jf- a*/, but there can h 
little doubt that it should be pronounced Ghari , 6jf, from the lUr/h jr 
•house, residence. Sfaams-i-Siraj gives its Persian and Arabic synonymy 
as <20 *1 S and ja- f U. (Ground-rent, Rent of land by which the ow? 
-makes -a" profit). (Text, ’375, 1. 13; 3G3 infra). B. speaks of this Oh-.* ^ 

identical with the tSjU ‘ House-tax' and of ‘ Char.li u the s&m 
‘ Cattle-tax ’ of later reigns. (L 228, 237— Tr. I. 
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III. 188, l. 4. Extortion I punish tcith the t'or.ture of the pincers and, 
the stick. . 

j V^* 4 ; 295, 1. 4. “ I exact all moneys due to tKe 

state with pincers and the stick.” >Jk does not mean * extortion,’ but 
tKe taxes, revenue cesses, and all moneys or arrears due to tKe State from 
tKe' cultivator; tax-collector, fief-holder or any other.individual. The words 
<Jlk.- a nd occur frequently in BaranL’s History (107, 1. 8 ; 418, 
1. 4"; 480, last line; 574, 1. 20) for ‘demand, exaction, mode of re: 
covering moneys’, and also ‘arrears due'. Dowson renders the phrase- 
as ‘ heavy demands an d oppressive exactions of the revenue ’ in- 
the third of these passages. (243 infra). In the second, ^ 3 
can only mean “ Ledgers of Outstandings due and of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture.” It has been the universal practice of Oriental as well as Occidental 
administrations to regard all debts due to the State as the first charge on 
the assets of the individual who was liable for them, and it was customary 
to spare no coercive measures and no mode of punishment in recovering 
and exacting the very last denier from a debtor or defaulter. Mahmud 
Qhaznavi and many other princes had been as inhuman as ‘Alau-d-din and- 
made as cruel use of the whip, the pincers and the rack to enforce, their, 
claims'. (Baihaqi, Text, 146). The only new thing about his proceedings , 
was that he avowed and flaunted his barbarity with such a flamboyant 
disregard of law as well as equity, that even Barani has punctuated the 
report of his speeches with marks of horror and amazement. 

III. 193, 7. 12. In the country dependent on the Netc City, half the 
Stilton’s portion (of the produce ) was to he taken' in 
grain. In Jhdin also, and in the villages of Jhain. 
stores were to he formed. 

The New City, y jt^, stands here not for Siri, but for the ‘ New Town ’ 
founded by ‘Alau-d-din near Jhain. Barani means that the grain col- 
lected in this * New City ’ and its dependent villages was to be stored in 
granaries in the district itself, so as to be easily available for conveyance 
to Dehli in time of need. Barani has said before that when- Ulugh Khan 
died, ‘Izzu-d-din Bur Khan became Vazir of the New City, Shahr-i-Nau, 
(near Jhaln), and that the tribute, of the ‘ New City ’ was assessed, by actual 
measurement, at a certain rate per hisva, i.e. l/20th of a Bingha, just as in 
the - environs of the Capital. (188 supra). This leaves no doubt that the 
‘ New City ’ of this passage- is the ‘ Shahr-i-Nau’ near Jhain and not Siri. 
III. 19S, 7. 3 from foot. If in such a season, any poor reduced person 

went to the market and did not get assistance, 

3 J j! 3 3 3 

p3J 3 J' 3 ; 309, 1.-3. “ And if in years of deficient; 

rainfall, any indigent or old and feeble persons were trodden under the 
feet [and .killed] on account of the rush of the populace and if adequate 
arrangements -were not made in regard to the due proportion or average 
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of pcoplo allowed to enter inside the mnr£et.” • 

IH. 197, l 4 from foot That one or two horsemen would tie by the neck 

and bring in ten Mughal prisoners and one. 
Mtisalman horseman would drive a hundred 
Mttghals before him. 

J* 4 3 ijj Ttf tj Ji» •) <~f ji di 

•*?b J r* * cr: i h j 320, 1. 7. That one Doaspah [the groom or follower 
who led the second, spare or relay horse and was paid only seventy-eight 
tangas per annum] would bring in ten Mughal*}, having thrown a rope 
round their neck's, and a single Musalman trooper [sf/icor] would drive 
a hundred Mughal horsemen before him.” This passage is important 
in connection with* the real meaning of the word ‘ Doaspa* He is 
placed here evidently in a much lower grade than the Swear — the folly* 
equipped horseman, (or ^s). It is clear from what Barani says that 
this ‘ Doaspa ’ was only a follower, lightly armed, a sort of adjunct or 
attendant of the Sutcar. He was probably the groom who led the spare horse, 
the sumpter or relay. In that case, there should be no difficulty in under- 
standing why the ' Doaspa ’ was to be paid only 78 tangas, while the allow- 
ance of the Swear, Murattab or folly-equipped trooper was 234 tangas. 
It would seem that the T ah-aspa or ‘one-horse trooper* was paid 156 1 
tangas. Barani docs not make any specific reference to the allowance of the 
Yak-aspa, but Firishta explicitly states that ‘Alau-d-dln fixed three scales 
of frb* or soldier’s pay : First class, 234 Tangas ; Second, 156 Tangas, and 
Third, 78 Tangas. (1. 114, 1. 17). I take the meaning to be that the Murattab 
■ v with two horses was in the First class, the Yak-aspa or trooper with one 
') horse in the Second, and the Doaspa or the groom who led theTelay in the 
Third. It is possible that the meaning of the word ‘Doaspa* in the 
days of ‘Alau-d-din, or as used by Barani, was very different to what it 
was in those of Akbar. If this interpretation is accepted, the paradoxical 
statement at p. 192 ante, (g. v. Dowson’s Note on 625-6 infra), explains 
itself and becomes perfectly intelligible. 

III. 201, 1. 12 . He teas to come to an arrangement and retire lest 

Laddar Deo should get the better of him. If he could 
not do this, he teas for the sake of his own name and 


fame, to bring the Eat to Dehli. 

o Jf ^ Jtj. OUT s f 1 ' \ Jj J y J. 39 b * j> 3 

\j 327, L 5. “And do not insist that Laddar Deo should 
wait upon thee and do not bring the Rai [Laddar Deo] along with thee to 
Delhi, for the enhancement of thy own fame and glory/* 

‘Alau-d-din appears to have been alluding to what had been done 
in the expedition of the preceding year. Kafur had then < »mpe 
Bam Deva to accompany him to Debh and Alau-d-dm b « • 
send 'that ruler back to Deogiri after a six monte detention 
capital. Before despatching Mm on this second expedition, thega 
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specially warped Kaffir against the repetition of such impolitic pro- 
ceedings. _ 

At p. 389, 1. 4, Barani again uses this phrase, 3j. <L>' 3 

Si j<T j 3 and Dowson correctly-renders it thus: “ All the Rais and Muqad- 
dims of the country waited upon him.” (214 infra). Elsewhere, Barani 
says, Ij jl 3 -^T ji jia flj (223, 1. 7). “ Ram Deo came in and 

made his submission ” to 'Alau-d-din. (150 ante). 

III. 201, Z. 17. Malik Naib Kafiir marched to Rabai'i, a village 

in the fief of the Malik. 

Rapri has disappeared from most of our modern maps, but it was a 
place of considerable importance in the old days, on account of its com- 
manding one of the fords on the Jumna. (Elliot, Races. 1. 26). It is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Tartkh-i-Mubdrakshahi , (E.D.IV. 47, 64, 66, 68) and 
also in the Bdbur-ndma. (Trans. 523, 581, 582, 598,643). Is is now a ruined 
village, about forty-four miles south-west of Mainpuri town in the Shikoh- 
abad tahsilof Mainpuri district. (I. G.XXI. 236). It was near Chandawar, 
another old town which has sunk into insignificance and been supplanted 
by Fjrfizabad. Lat. 26°-5S' N., Long. 71°-36' E. (I.G. XIII. 34). 

III. 202, Z. 9. When Malik Kdftir arrived in Tilang, he found the towns 
and villages in his way laid waste. 

E 1 -^’ 3 '■rf' *y. ‘b 3 *jV a » ; 329,1. 8. The towns and villages 

were ..looted, sacked and devastated by the invading host with a view to 
inspire terror, and not 1 laid waste ’ by the people of those parts. F. says 
that when Kaffir arrived at Indur on the frontiers of Tilang, he gave 
orders “for plundering and ravaging the country and killing and enslav- 
ing the inhabitants, who were plunged thereby into indescribable conster- 
nation.” (1. 119, 1. 4). 

III. 204, last line. He teas desirous that all the business of the state 
should be concentrated in one office, and under the 
officers of that office ; and that the control of all 
matters should be in charge of men of his own race 
(Zat). 

Barani’s meaning seems to be that ‘Alau-d-din wanted all power to 
revert to and be concentrated solely in his own house or family and the 
slaves of his own house, otT-U; «; j j! ^ „ojU| & c—lji 

j' (p. 334, L 9 f. f.) and that the control of all matters relating to 
political administration should be vested in his own individual person. 

•*A1j jl *|j jy\ J } Z>\£ fir J 

The real sense seems to be that the protracted exercise' of despotic 
power had unhinged the balance of ‘Alau-d-din’s mind. He had become 
intolerant of advice or counsel, and had ousted all his' wise old counsellors 
in favour of incapable and obsequious minions. He wanted to gather into ’ 
his own hands the threads of all administrative authority even to the 
smallest detail and establish a Dictatorship. 

III. 206, Z. 12. Disturbances (Ibahatian) broke out in the city. - 
16 
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son, means ‘ license, licentious men 
of libertines who consider all thin 
F. informs us in his paraphrase 
belonged to a society of which the members, males and females, used to 
assemble on a certain day every year and indulge in promiscuous sexual 
intercourse. (1. 120, 1. S f. f.). For this explanatory gloss, he is indebted to 
Amir Khusrau, who writes thus of the ‘As'hab-i-Ibahat’ of ‘Alau-d-din's 
days. It was discovered that among these shameless wretches, mothers 
had cohabited with their own sons and aunts (mothers’ sisters) with their 
nephews, that the father had taken his daughter for his bride and there 
had been connection between brothers and sisters ( Khazainu-l-Fufuh , 

Text, 21, 1. 7 ; Tr. 12), Prof. Habib thinks that the reference is to the 
Ism’aili heretics and he may be right, as they are “indiscriminately called 
Qarmatians, Batinis, Malahidasand even Mazda Jdansin Persian literature.” 
(Browne, L. H. P. I. 17*2, 812). Shahrastani notes that in Khurasan, the 
* Batiniyas’ were known as * Ta'alimitcs * and * Malahida’, but in ‘Iraq as 
' Qaramita’ and * Mazdakis’. ( Kltab-i-Millal tea NdhaJ, Ed. Cureton..l47, 
1. 8. See also Houtsma, E. I., I. 670). The last designation indicates that 
they were accused, wrongly or rightly, of holding the abominable com- 
munistic doctrines associated with the name of the heresiarch Mazdak. 
As the Ism'ailis claimed to have been emancipated by their gospel from 
the obligation to observe the moral and religious code of Islam, they were 
believed by their detractors to be capable of every kind of wickedness and 
dissolute antinomianism and accused of “ permitting marriages within the 
x prohibited degrees and practising incest in their secret assemblies.” if. 
'Clement Huart assures us that towards the end of his career, Qnrmnt did 
demand from his followers community of wives and property. (Houtsma, 
E. I. II. 246). The y?ikris and Maulais of Makran and Chitral arc 
Ism’ailis and they have also been accused, by their enemies, of incestuous 
practices. (I. G. VII. 291). In the F utiihat-i-Firuzshahi, the Halation 
and Malahida are mentioned in juxtaposition and almost assimilated 
•together and their real or alleged orgies of lust and libidinous excess arc 
described in almost identical terms. (368 infra). 

presents greater difficulty and Blochmann confessed that he 
could make nothing of the word. (J. A. S. B. 1870, p. 61 note). I venture 
to suggest that the 1 ‘ dal * should be read as a ' ra ’ and that the right lection 
is 6^* Jjt. I suggest that the reference is to the Borahs who are a branch of 
the Israailis. Tliey also are reckoned by the Sunnis among the Rafnh, if. 
Heretics. They belong, in fact, to the Mustaaiian division of the IsmTiIn 
or 1 Sect of the Seven’ and are a sub-division of the hlalahida, with whom 
- the , Ibahatian are associated and identified by Sultan Firuz. Just as Utt 
charges Dadd of Multan with IbdJiat (263, 1* 1 f.f-) find Ibnu -At it 
J ihad (Kamil, Bulak Ed., IX. 64, 1. 25; E. D. II. 248), so Borahgan av 
Ibahatidn are here bracketed together by Barani. The laws of 


336, 1. 5. according to BicHard- 

. Hughes defines ‘ Ibahiyah ’as “ ascot 
gs lawful”. (Dictionary of Islam, s. t0. 
of the nassaee tW. f hoea *tk su«hs~> 
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divorce nnd inheritance, etc. of the Borahs arc opposed, in several points, 
to those of the Sunni'?. They have also out down the five daily prayers 
which are obligatory on all Sunnis practically to three. They pray also liko 
all Shi'as with their arms straight by their side, while the Sunnis do so 
with the arms folded. (Enthoven. Tribes and Castes of Bombay. IT. 226). 
The Fatimidc or Ism'nili Khnlif MustanMr who reigned from 1036-1094 A. 
C. had two sons, Must'ali and Niznr. Their rival claims divided the sect 
into two rival branches, a Western (Egyptian or North African) and an 
Eastern (Persian and Syrian). The Borahs belong to the former or Musta- 
'alian section, the Khojas or followers of Hasan-i-Sabbalj to the latter or 
Ni-.arian. (L.H. P. II. 199, 201, 210. 460). According to the traditional 
history of the sect, 'Abdulla, their first Dai, Missionary or Apostle, is 
said to have landed at Cambay in A. II. 460=1067 A. C. nnd a second 
propagandist named Muhammad * Ali to have arrived in 532 H.=1137 A, 
C. (Knthoven. Joe. cif; Houtsma, E. I., 1. 738*9; «T. B.B.B.A. S. New Scries, 
IX. 1933, pp. 42,45). Ibn Batina met at Gandhir near Broach the wealthy 
Musalman shipowner Nakhoda Ibrahim, the son of Khoja llohra. (Dc- 
fr'mory, IV. fiS). Both these sects were persecuted by Aurangzcb ns heretics. 
III. 20", l. 1 from foot. Thin ctmucli and minion had (he chief place 

in hie regards. 

«=-^i J > <Sj~ I J O’ i ; 36S, 1. 7. ‘And in the heart 

(or mind) of that eunuch and catamite, the dcrire of becoming the Head 
[of the State] was implanted’ [or became fixed]. F.(I. 122, 1. 5 f.f.) says of 
Kafur that “ the vain ambition of imperial sway had taken root in his head”. 

*Jk*l lTj- j- ^1* «/’.>•• Elsewhere, Barani states of Malik Nizamu-d- 
din, the minister of Mu'in-.u-d-dm Kaiqubid who aspired like Kaffir, to 
the throne, that J k*l \j ,v-dl fU* 1 <^t. (T. F. 132, 1. 2) and 

Dowson’s paraphrase is “llis head icas filled with ambitious designs.” 
(126 ante). 

III. 208, l. 2. Their feud involved the tcholc state. 

• 2 —U. j| ctlL it»| j , *1?- 39s, 1.9. It did not merely 

involve the whole state. It uprooted ami brought about the fall of the 
dynasty. “And the gist of it all is that the overthrow of the Kingdom of 
‘Alau-d-din resulted from the feud between them.” 

III. 209, l. 8 from foot. While he teas thus engaged in endeavouring 

to remove all the family vflate Sultan. 

In this connection, Barani mentions a curious and interesting detail, 
which is left out by Dowson iii the translation. He informs us that 
. Kafur used to retire after business-hours to the ' Khurramgali’ which had 
been erected for him on the terrace of the Hazar-Sitim palace and “play 
Kodis ” there with other eunuchs. iS^ <Sof 

(376, L 1). In the corresponding passage, the A. (SO, 1. 1 f. f.) and F. 
(1. 124,1. 1) employ the phrase J.i? and explain that 1 Ghaupar ’ is a 
game akin to Hard or Backgammon and a mode of gambling. The gamg 



^ H.^12, L 2 from loot: 

of ‘ Oliaupar * is described in the Jin, (Tr. 1. 303-1). It seems to me that 
Baram is referring not to Chaupar , bat to the old Hindu game of 
Pachlsi which was then in much greater vogue and is also more ancient 
It is necessary to make useof ‘ Cowrie shells' ’ in playing Pachlsi, but this is 
not the case with Chaupar. (Herklots, Qanoon-i-Islam, Ed. Crooke, 333-4). 
The great antiquity of Pachlsi is proved by the fact that it is represented 
in a painting in the A j ant a caves. (Bom. Gaz. XII. 528). . 

III. 211, l. 2. Sultan Kntburd-din ascended the throne in the 

year 717 II. 

The correct year is that given by Amir Khusrau, 716 H. (557 infra). 
The date of his assassination is given by F. as 5th Rab‘iu-l-awwal,72lH.(I. 
128, 1. 13 f. f.). But there can be no doubt that the year is wrong and that 
the event took place in 720 H„ as the T. A. (95, 1. 13) and B. (1. 216 — Tr. 
290 and 221 — Tr. 298) state. The error is due to Firishta having 
followed Barani, in post-dating the death of ‘Alau-d-din by a year. That 
Saltan died on the 7th or 8th Shawwal, 715 H. Kafur was murdered 
35 days later, i.e. about the 12th or 13th of 2M-q‘ad, 715 H;, and Qutbu-d- 
din, after acting as regent for about two months, ascended the throne on 
24th Muharram, 716 H. (557 infra). He ruled for four years and four 
months altogether, as F. himself avers. (1. 130, 1. 4). The true date of his 
assassination must therefore be 5th Eab*i I. 720, not 721 H. Again, as 
Khusrau’s usurpation endured for only four months and some days, the 
accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq could not have taken place later than 
1st Sh'aban, 720 H. 

The numismatic evidence on the point is decisive and the coins provide 
a continuous and irrefragable chain or series of dates for determining 
the chronology. The latest coins of ‘Alau-d-din are dated in 715 H. All 
the known coins of Shihabu-d-din ‘Umar exhibit the identical year. The 
earliest coins of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak were struck in 716 H., the latest in 
720 H. All the monetary issues of Nasiru-d-dxn Khusrau bear the date 
720 H., which is also the year inscribed on the money put forth by the 
founder of the House of Tughlaq in the initial year of his reign. (See. 
H. N. Wright, I. M. C. II. 41-47; Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Dehli, 112-115 ; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 158, 176-192). 

F. (L 129, 1. 4 f.f.), misled by the author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi 
(Text 92, 11. 2 and 12), fixes the accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq on 
Saturday, 1st Sh'aban 721 H. but 1st Sh'aban 721 H. corresponded to 
Wednesday, 26th August 1321 A. C. The correct date must be 1st Sh aban 
720 H. Its Julian synchronism was Saturday, 6th September 1320 A. C. 
Barani explicitly states that the battle between Khusrau and Gh'azi 
Malik was fought after the Nimaz'i-digar on a Friday. (420, 1. 9). The 
week-day on which the accession took place must have therefore been a 
Saturday. The T. A. gives the year of Tughlaq ft accession correctly as 

-720 H. (95,1. 13).' . 

III. 212, 1:2 {tom foot. The wages of labourers rose twenty-five per 
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ccnf, and servants j oho had received ten or 
ticelve tangos note got seventy or eighty. 
oA J ; 285, 1. 5. The wages of labour grew 

from one to four”, i.e. rose four hundred per cent and not twenty-five 
only. Wliat follows about the corresponding increase in the allowances of 
domestic servants from ten or twelve tangos to seventy or eighty tangas may 
be also urged in support of the contention that such is the literal meaning 
of Barani’s words, though both these averments are obvious solecisms or 
exaggerations. Like many other old authors and orators, Oriental as well as 
European, Barani sometimes indulges in hyperbolical expressions. For 
instance, he talks light-heartedly of a 'ten times’, a ‘hundred times’ or 
even of a ‘thousand times ’ increase (30, 1. 10; 130, 1. 18; 568, 1.6 f. f.) 
and * a hundredth part’ or ‘a thousandth part of this or that. (482, 499, 
554, 556). But such comparisons should not be understood literally. 
They arc only stock phrases or similes employed for capturing the 
attention or imagination of the reader or hearer. The author himself 
would probably be the first to disown any intention of formulating arith- 
metically correct equations. 

III. 214, l. 3. An army teas sent to put doion the revolt of Alp Khan 
who had slain Kamalu-d-din Garg. 

This is putting the saddle on the wrong horse. 

«*• *j\ L j&tfUl. cilj> ; 388, 1. 10. It was 

not Alp Khan who “had slain Kamalu-d-din Gurg ”. He had been slain 
by the machinations of Kaffir, and his followers or partisans revolted, 
because ‘Alau-d-din had unjustly put Alp Khan to death. Kamalu-d-din 
had been appointed Governor of Gujarat in place of Alp Khan after this 
murder and so when he went there, Alp Khan’s adherents refused to 
recognise him and ultimately slew him. 

III. 215, l. 2. Deogir had been taken possession of by Harpal Dao and 
Ram Deo. 

So also in the B. I. Text, 389, 1. 13. But it is frequently corrupt and 
wrong, as Blochmann has shown in his notes to Major Fuller’s Trans- 
lation. (J. A.S. B. 1870, pp. 3, 28, 37, 39, 50). Dowson also remarks that it 
is very faulty. (97 ante). Rama Deva had died at some time during the 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din. Harapala was the son-in-law [A*U] of Bama Deva and 
the conjunction or wav between the two names in the text must be an 
error of the copyist who has inadvertently dropped 
III. 217, l. 4. Malik Shahin one of his vile creatures. 

There is no warrant in the test for such detraction and defamation. 
"What Barani says is that Malik Shahin was the Sultan’s father-in-law.' 
*y. 3 1 395, 1. 5 f, f. Elsewhere, Barani says that San jar, 

who- was given the title of Alp Khan was the Sultan’s j-~, the son of 
' his father-in-law, i.e., wife’s brother. (Test, 242, 1. 7 ; 157 supra) and that 
Jalalu-d-din was ‘ Alau-d-din’s j~- (378 1. 6). Dowson or his Ms. must 
' -have inadvertently confused -jr~ with 
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III. 218, 19. A Gujarati named Tauba teas supreme in He palace 

and this low-born bhand mould call the nobles by the name 
or icifc or mother. 

Tho name is probably ‘ Thobo which I have often heard in Kitbii- 
wad. It is not easy to say what ‘ calling the nobles by the name of wife 
or mother means. These words are a too literal rendering of jfi h 

* 3 03 [ 89S < 1 5 - What Barani wants to say is that is Thobo used 

to abuse the wives and mothers of the great Amirs, 1* j o) fb-j. 

He probably uttered some of the filthy and brutal terms of vilification 


which are used only too often by the vulgar in India. He called them dirty 
names. Steingass says 0*?^ means ' to revile, or call names’. Two of 
the foulest of such expressions are alluded to in Hobson Jobson (p. 66) 
by Yule who speaks of them as ** terms of abuse which I should hesitate 
to print, if their odious meaning were not obscure to the general.” 

III. 218, 1. 14. ffisamu-d-din, maternal uncle of Khusru Khan. . 

Here the phrase used in the B I. Text is j & (396, L 3 f. t), but 

it must be an error for iSJ 3 ^ j 3 ly„ as only two lines lower down and 
no less than four times on the page following (397, 11. 7, 9, 15 and 17) and 
also on pp. 408 and 410, he is called ' the brother ’ J 3 U of Khusrau Khan by 
Barani himself. Unfortunately, . also seems to have more than 

one meaning. It is used for a brother on the mother’s side only, i. e. 
a ‘half-brother’ and for a full brother also. The T. A. speaks of Hisam 
in one passage as the “.brother” and in another "as brother on the 
mother’s side,” A j>Iji (90, 1. 1, and 93, 1. 17). F. (L 125, last line) 

styles bim j.> but he must mean * full brother’,. as he employs 

in the sense of ‘ step-brother ‘brother by a different 
mother’. "(I. 7, 1 4 f.f.). B. states (E. 2 l 6 =Tr. I. 290) that Hisam was 
Khnsrau’s 'brother on the mother’s side’, but the phrase he elsewhere 


employs is .j- 5 ! i e. half-brother or step-brother. (1.211 — Tr.1. 285). 
Ibn Batuta is content with stating roundly that he was Khusrau Khan’s 
brother. (605, 607 infra). The uncertainty of the relationship is farther 
accentuated by the fact that j 3 U itself is often loosely used for a ' cousin.’ 
For instance, Malik Asadu-d-din is spoken of in one place by Baram as 
Qatbu-d-din Mubarak’s brother, ) 3 h. (392, L 14), but on 1. 3 of the 
identical page, he is more precisely described as the son of Yagbrash 
Khan— the uncle of ‘Alau-d-din. On the whole, Hisamu-d-din would 
appear to have been the half-brother or cousin of Khusrau. , He was 
certainly not his maternal uncle. 

It may be noted that Barani speaks of a maternal grandfather ta 
• && ^ or O'J* 1, (32, 1 . I 85 H9. h 13), and a cousin as at* 

'] 16). MiiiMi uses S* J S.I -> S U tor ‘lull brotta’. (|.N. 

HI 218, 1. 7 from foot. Malik WahUu-d-dm Kuratshi whom compan 
• ’ 8 on teas d toorthy man. 

^ m 1 h -“ to* * • 
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well as by (nobility of) descent, was fit for command and leadership ”, 
Barani means that he was capable as well as nobly born. This is indi- 
cated by the ‘nisba’ Quraishi. Shams also tells ns that he was a 
Sayyad and his son bad the title (T. F. 445, 1. 16). Barani uses 

the phrase * 7 — »• J0j;j w— again in connection with Sayyads. (Ill, 1. 
10). J ‘r” signifies, according to Steingass, “ genealogy and acquire- 
ments, nobility by birth as well as merit.” Jahangir, in his beautiful pen- 
picture of Akbar, cites the verse ,/jj: f»* v*** - “ By 

force of merit great, by lineage also a King.” ( TiizuTc , 14, 1. 3 f. f.). 

III. 219, l. 3. Malik * Ainu-l-Mulk, Tdju-l-Mulk and Yamkhirti-l- 
Mtilk tcere sent as Governors and assistants to Deogir. 

The reading of the last name in the B. I. Test is ‘ Mukhiru-d-din’ 
(398,1.2). ‘ Yamkhiru-l-Mulk’ is an impossible name and I venture to 
suggest that the right reading here is Mtijiru-l-Mulk or Mujiru-d-din. 
‘Mujir’ signifies * Protecting against oppressions’. Malik Mujir-i-Abu 
Rija is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj (T. F. 451, 1. 10) as the uncle of the 
notorious Shamsu-d-din Abu Rija, who was Mustaufi-al-mamalik in the 
reign of Firuzshah Tughlaq. Shams says that Mujir was put to death by 
the orders of Malik Kabir who was regent at Dehli in the last year of the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. ( lb . 451-454). Malik Mujir, the son of Abu 
Rija, is said by Ibn Batuta also to have been one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad, who was very arrogant and tyrannical. (Defremery, IV. 5 ; see 
also III. 230, 318). Mujir-i-Abu Rija is mentioned by Barani as one of 
the twelve evil counsellors and unscrupulous sycophants of Muhammad 
Tughlaq. (472, 1. 11). His name arrests attention in another corrupt form 
as Vjj’.I [Jajar], in Barani’s list of the Pillars of that tyrant’s State 
(454, 1. 10), but it is correctly written by him as Mujir at Ibid, 472, 1. 11. 
Moreover, theT.M. (101, 1. 5 f. f.) and B. (I. 228; Tr. I. 235) inform us 
that Muhammad Tughlaq entrusted to Mujlru-d-din-i-Abu Rija the task . 
of destroying completely the fort of Kalanor, after the invasion of 
Tarmashirin. Hajji Dabir also avers, citing Barani as his authority, 
that in 718 H,, Sultan Qutbu-d-dln appointed ‘Ainu-l-Mulk to the 
(Governorship) of Deogir and Mujiru-d-din-i-Abu Rija to the Deputy- 
governorship. (Z, W. 157, 1. 2). This shows that his copy of the 
Tarikh-i-Firiiz-Shahi had the correct reading. He repeats the statement 
at 844, 1. 16. This should settle the question. The name of Fafc^ru-d-din-i- 
Abu Rija is entered in the B. I. Test of Barani (379, 1. 14) in the list of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-dln Mubarak’s grandees, but here also FakJirn-d-dm may 
be an error for J/tyiru-d-din and it can be easily accounted for by the 
resemblance between and in the Semitic script. 

III. 219, l. 7. When Khusrii Khan marched from Deogir to M’abar, 

he acted in the same way as Malik Naib . 

Kafiir had done. 

The T. M. gives some additional details about this expedition which 
are interesting. The author declares that after defeating the Raja of 
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Tilang. Khusrau proceeded to invade the country of Maithili, where he 
acquired 20 elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams, after which 
he entered the conntry of M‘abar. ( Bibllnd . Test, 85,1.31. Both these 
statements have been copied by B. (1. 212, Tr. 1.286) and F. (1. 126, }. 12). 

Maitbili is Motupiliy, a very old town near the month of the river 
Krishna. It is now only a fishing village in the Bapatla Kaluga of Kistna 
district, Madras. (I. G. XV. 321). Constable, 34, E b. It was a great 
centre of trade in the northern part of the kingdom of Warangal. Marco 
Polo writes: “When yon leave Mabar and go in a northerly direction, 
yon come to the kingdom of Mntfili” He goes on to say that it had 
been ruled for forty years by a queen, a lady of great discretion, who was 
a lover of justice, equity and peace.” He then describes its diamond 
mines and states that the most delicate buckrams were wrought there, 
which look like spiders* webs. (Tr. Yule and Cordier, II. 359-63 ). The 
queen was Kudramma Devi, the grandmother of Rudrapratapa— the 
Ladder Deo of Amir Rhusrau and Barani. 

III. 219, l 8 from foot. Khusrau made some advances to them. 

He did no such thing. He was greatly afraid of them, 31 ijr*- 
■Jj ; 399, 1. 10. “And Khusrau Khan stood in awe of them” See 

my note on HL 124, 1. 19 ante. Barani again uses the phrase at 411, 1. 9 
f. f. Jr* &jf { * g:* -5* and Dowson has translated it correctly, 

thus : “ They had no awe of any Malik or Amir” (224 infra). The 
sobriquet of Amir Talbagha, whieh is written here (L 27) as ‘ Yaghda \ is 
most probably * Bughda,’ which occurs frequently in Mongol names and 
is said to mean * cutlass \ (B. N. Tr. 40 note). 

III. 221, l. 6. [KAwsrctu] begged that he might be allowed to send unto 
Bahlawal and the country of Gujarat for some of his 
connections. 

' Bahlawal *, (Test, 402, 1. 6), looks like a mistranscription of 
Jlj jf J, Nahrwaia, to which Hisamn-d-din is said to have gone with the 
Amirs and officers who were placed under him on 218 ante. F. says 
Hisamu-d-din went to Gujarat and collected his friends and relationswho 
were in Pattan (which is also called Nahrwaia) and its neighbourhood, (t 
126, 1. 2), But Barani spells it as correctly. (218 ante ; 396, 1. 21). If 
JbV. is what he wrote, and Hajji Dabir also has JOk (845, 1. 19), the 
place may be Bhilmal, to which it bears a closer phonetic resemblance. 
Bhilmal lies about 50 miles west of Abu, whieh was ruled then by 


Paramara Bajputs. 

•HI. 221, l 22. They might then, after the deed was done, call the matins 
and amirs together and make them accomplices, or kill 


them on their refusal. 

The B. L Test reads O b \f; 403, 1. 5. The word occurs age in 
at 409, 1. 6, and in both these places, ''Dowson has read it as 
rendered it by ‘ accomplices. 5 See 223 info. But the right reading must be 
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III. 225, 1. 9 'from' foot. 


{$ sf Garogan, * pledges ’, * Hostages’. And that this is the true meaning is 
shown by the fact that they were kept under surveillance ; J&j* 

(409, 1. 2 f. f.). THe T. A. puts into the conspirators’ mouth's the words, 
(CjlJ .£ jjC \j 1^1 ( 9 i ( 1.9). xia|j cJ&S'f is used by Barani on 172, 1. 14 
and Dowson has understood it there rightly as 1 Hostages (134 ante). 
Gardezi also says tHat Aba Kalanjar, the Amir of Tabaristan, was 
compelled by Sultan Mas'ud Gh'aznavi to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
pay an annual tribute and send his son and nephew as hostages (C^sJ*) 
to his court. (Z. A. 100, 11. 12, 14). See also the T.A. 12, 1. 3. The expres- 
sion ^ Ij j- i is found in Baihaqi (324, last line== 

E. D. II. 121) who employs 4 pledge ’ as the synonym of d&sf at 
Ibid. 32S, 1. 2 f. f. Garogan occurs also in the T. N. (Text, 27 1, 1. 2 f. f.). 
There is no such word as [Kardagan] in any Persian dictionary. 

III. 222, 7. 18. Bandhol, the maternal uncle (nig a) of Khusrii. 

The penultimate letter is a consonant and not a vowel and the correct 
pronunciation is Randhaval. The name of Randhaval Puar [Paramara] 
is mentioned in the Has Mala. (Ed. 1878, p. 90 note). Yiradhaval and 
Yashodhaval also occur. {Ibid, 201, 202, 181; Duff, 0.1. 176, 179, 183). 
Raidhaval arrests attention in Tod, (A. A. R. II. 242). So Jahariya is 
the contemptuous form of 4 Ghaliad,’ a name borne by the great Hindu 
Raja of Narwar and many other persons also, e.g., one of the ministers 
of Kumarapala Chalukya of Gujarat. ( Ras Mala, lb. 144). Pratapadhaval 
is another combination of the same class. (I. G. XXI. 322). 

. III. 224, l. 8. 4 Ainurl-mutk Multani . . . teas entitled 'Alam Khan. 

is not vocalised in the text, 410, 1. 17, and the title may be read also 
as 'Alim Khan, 4 The Learned Khan.’ There is this to be said in favour of 
the reading 'Alim, that 4 Ainu-l-Mulk was one of the most erudite men in the 
country. (See 369, 1. 17 infra and my note there). Barani elsewhere 
states that Maulana Burhanu-d-din, the father of Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
teacher and Wazir, Qutlugh Khan, was given the title of /K which 
can be read either as ‘Alam Malik or ‘Alim Malik, by Ghiyasu-d-din 
Tughlaq I. (423, 1. 2 f. L; 424, 1. 10 ; 428, 1. 11). 

The T. M.' states that Maulana Nizamu-d-din, the brother of Qutlugh 
Khan, was given, after His father’s death, this identical title, which 
appears as ^ (fk in the Text at p. Ill, 1. 2, but as ^ at Ibid, p. 98, 
1. 8 f. f. The fact that the title ^ is written by Firishta also, 

(L 140, 11. 1, 8, and 141, 1. 2 f. f.) may indicate that the first word is 
not 7^. ‘Alamu-l-mulk would be nonsense. 

III. 225, 7. 9 from foot But Fakhru-d-din, the hero of Iran and 

Ttiran reached Sarsuti. 

THe son is strangely confounded here with the father. Malik Fakhru- 
d-din Juna or Jauna — afterwards Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq — is spoken 
of by Barani and rightly as Jf 3 j 414, 1. 15. 44 Son of the 

Tahmtan [an epithet of Rustam, the Achilles of Firdausi’s Shahnama] 
S? 
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squibs and lampoons. 

in * !fl* l L A th “ n ? er *°V t rom ^ sk » d *"* nd *A won (heearth. 
h - , ** * U 5 452, L ill “ The thunderbolt of a 

heavenly calamity descended upon the inhabitants of the Earth ”. This 

metaphorical expression is synonymous with ‘a bolt from the blue ’-an 
unexpected cataslrophc-and Barani does not appear to have had any 
intention of saying that the pavilion was destroyed by a thunderbolt or 
y lightning. Tins seems fairly clear from another passage in which very 
similar words are employed in the annals^ of the reign of.Qutbu-d-ain 
Mubarak. f «. $S7, 1. 8 f. f. “Nor did 

any irremediable calamity come down from heaven upon the residents 
of the Earth.'* 


F. observes that according to the author of the TartkU-Hajji 
Muhammad Qandahari , the' disaster was due to the pavilion having 
been struck by lightning and he opines that this “ explanation appears, on 
a consideration of the facts, to be nearer the truth or more probable than 
any other". Vj jj am £*> jjSj #1 j. 132, l. 5 f. f. The 
metaphorical phrase used by Barani lends no support to this inter- 
pretation, though this surmise has something to be said for it, as very 
violent dust and thunder-storms (Indhis) visit Dehli frequently in the 
summer, the season in which the Snltan was killed. 

The date of the death by accident or design of Tughiaq Shah I is given 
in the Tarikh-i-Mubarahshah i as Bab‘f I. 725 H. (Text, 96 1. 2 f. f .). But 
the chronology of this author for the earlier period of Dehli history is 
often demonstrably faulty, and this particular date appears to be wrong 
in regard to the month. Ibn Batuta assures us that Shaikh Nizamu-d-din 
Awliya died some time before the Sultan's return to Dehli and that 
Muhammad Tughiaq bore his bier upon his sbonlder. (610 infra). Another 
contemporary witness, Dimishqi, also refers to the fact and states that a 
friend of his had seen Muhammad Tughiaq “ at the funeral of a faqir of 
great sanctity and that Muhammad bore the coffin on his shoulders.” 
(580 infra). We may he sure that this ‘ faqir of great sanctity ' was no other 
than Nizamu-d-din. It is also stated that the news of the Saint’s death 
reached Amir* Khusrau, when he was returning from Bengal in the train 
of Tughiaq Shah. (Houtsma, E. I, II. 980). Now, all the Musalman hagio- 
logists are agreed that the Shaikh died on Wednesday, thejt8th of 
Bab'i II. 725 H.— Wednesday, 3rd April, 1325. (F. II. 398, 1 11 ; Jin, Tr. 
Ill, 365; Jsar, Ft. i. 34). Ibn Batuta states that Shaikh Euknu-d-din 
was one of those who had gone to Afghanpur on the day of the cata- 
strophe. Firishta, in his biography of this Shaikh, tells a story which 
corroborates to a certain extent, the account of Ibn Batuta. He 
states that the Shaikh happened to be in Dehli at the time, because 
having received news of the death of Nizamu-d-din, He had undertaken 
a journey to the capital for visiting the tomb of the Samt. (II. 41 Aj- 
This necessarily implies that the tragedy occurred two or three weens, » 
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not more, after 18tli Rab‘i-l-akhir, 728 H., as some time must Have elapsed 
between the date of the Saint’s demise and Shaikh Kuknu-d-din’s arrival 
in Dehli. 

Bat this is not all the evidence available. The British Museum 
possesses a very old copy of the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri (Add. Ms. 25785), which, 
Dr. Ricu assures us, contains on folio 316, “a summary account of the 
successive usurpers of the throne of Dehli from the time of Ghiyasu-d-din 
Balban to the defeat and death of Khusrau Khan. The interesting fact 
about this fragment is that the anonymous writer appears to be no less a 
personage than Malik Fakhru-d-din Junn, afterwards Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah', for he speaks in the first person of his flight from the, 
degrading yoke of the Hindu’s child and of the subsequent 

defeat of the same by his (the writer’s) father, Ghazi Malik, afterwards 
Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq, who is stated in the last line , to have reigned 
subsequently four years and ten months .” (Persian Catalogue,’!. 73-74). 

It is scarcely necessary to stress the importance of the statement 
made at the conclusion of this most ‘interesting ’ postscript.. As Ghiyasu- 
d-din ascended the throne on 1st Sh'aban 720 H., his death must have 
taken place at some time in Jamadi I. (if not Jamadi II) 725 H., if he 
reigned, as his son and successor explicitly declaims, for 4 years and 10 
months. This is just the conclusion to which we are driven by the factB 
derived from other sources and Bab c i I must be therefore rejected. The 
first day of Jamadi I. 725 H. corresponded to 15th April 1325 A. C. 

III. 236, l. 8. He teas well acquainted with the Biim-i Salim Namah. 

in the B. I. Test, 463, 1. 3 f. f., is a short form of ‘Abu 
Muslim Nama ’ or ‘ Qissa-i-Abu Muslim ’, i.e. the History of Abu Muslim 
[or Bu Muslim], who was the vV 1 (?• v. T. N. Text, 34, 1. 14; 

Raver ty’s Tr. 311 ; B.D. II ; 282) . Abu Muslim (719-754 A.C.) was “ the man 
who raised the House of ‘Abbas upon the ruins of the House of Umayya. 
The leading figure of his age, he changed, by his wisdom, zeal and general- 
ship, the whole outlook of Islam.” (Muir, Caliphate, 446 ; see ajso Noldeke, 
Sketches from Eastern History, 111 ; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, 252). The y «*» is again mentioned by Barani at 468, 1. 8; 
see also Haj ji Dabir. (Z. W. S87, 1. 4). F. states that Muhammad had the 
‘Qiss a’ of Abu Muslim and that of Amir Hamza “ on the tip of his tongue” 
or “ at his fingers ends ”, (1. 133, 1. 16). B. informs us that this Qissa was a 
favourite hook of Akbar’s and that it was bracketed with the Shah-nama, 
the Jam‘iu-l-Hikayat and the Qissa-i-Amir Hamza among the Persian 
classics which were regularly read out to. him. (II. 320; Tr. II. 329). 

III. 238, l. 11. He [Sultan Muhammad] thought he ought to get ten or 
five per cent more tribute from the lands of the Doab. 

at— J j L* JU-J <J J O Jli £jL* J*- £ jt»| J J JJj 

473, 1. 2. “ It occurred to the Sultan that the Khiraj (land-tax) of the terr- 
itory of the Duab should be raised from one to ten or from one to twenty.” 
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III. 241j Jast line. 

• «” be i??® ?° u ^ fc L th ' at sucH is meaning of the words as they 
stand. If the Khircij had been raised.by only five per cent, or even by ten 

or twenty per cent., it would not have broken the backs of the peasantry 
or given rise to the political turmoil and economic chaos which ensued. 
But it is also extremely unlikely that an augmentation amounting to 
2,000 or even to 1,000 per cent, should have been contemplated or considered 
as even remotely feasible by any ruler who had not gone absolutely onto! 
his senses. The Bibl. Ind. Text of Barani is freqnently corrupt and it is not 
at all improbable that this palpably absurd statement may be due to some 
blunder of transcription. F. (I. 134, i. 16) asserts that the increase was 
three-fold or four-fold ( J i1>Xjr? J <j~ >s)and Hajji Dabir agrees 
with him. (Z. W. 877, 1. 12). B. states, in one passage, that it was only 
doubled, jy* (I. 228). In another place, he quotes the words 

used by the author of the T driJcTi-i-Mubarakshdhi, to the effect that 
the Khiraj was doubled, cil (Text, I. 237), which literal- 

ly mean that it was raised in the ratio of ten to twenty, ‘or just 
doubled. In the circumstances, it is quite possible that what Barani really 
wrote was not c--- * J* i J* but <=-?. ** J*. In other words, 
tlie J and the second * X- may have been interpolated by some copyist 
who did not understand the idiomatic use of Xi and thought he 

knew better than the author. Mr. W. H. Moreland thinks that the phrase 
used by Barani is rhetorical and not arithmetical and that it has no precise 
numerical significance at all. He takes it as a mere mode of locution which 
signifies nothing more than that the enhancement was * huge ‘ marvel- 
lous or ‘enormous’. (Agrarian System of Moslem India, 48 Note). This 
looks like cutting the knot and not untying it, but the conclusion may, 
nevertheless, be sound. 

HI. 241 , last line. The sixth -project was the design he formed of 

capturing the mountain of Kara-jal. 

Ibn Batuta says that the mountain of Karachil was ten days’ journey 
from Dehli (617 post ) and B. states that it was also known as Himachal 
and situated between Chin and Hindustan. (I. 229 = Tr. 306). The latter 
repeats the fable which he had read somewhere that heavy clouds .form 
and rain pours in torrents on these hills at the sound of men’s voices or 
their shouts and the neighing of horses. The T.A. speaks of it as Himajal. 
(102, 1. 10). It seems to me that the reference is to the mountains of Garhwal 
and Kumaon, " the outer range of tertiary bills, which runs parallel to tho 
foot of the Himalayas, separated from it by valleys or Dims It is the 
Sub-Himalaya of modem geologists. The name Qarachal has been sup- 
posed to mean " black mountain ”, from the Turki ‘ Qara ’ and the Sanskrit 

* ac Har but such hybrid derivations are suspect and unworthy of credit. 

I venture to suggest that it is a corruption either of Kurmachal, the old 
Hindu name of the province of Kumaon, derived from the Ktirmavatara, 

ra-riafe ma; ant. xt. mi * m or of sogMxo. 

•f£e“ GOiettfefer 1 that Qagar'is tfce liaineaf'a range of mountains 
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III. 245, note. 


in Naini Tal and Almora districts, U. P., which' forms a portion of 
Uic outer Himalayau range. It is also known as Gargachal, from the 
legend that the Eishi Garga once dwelt in it. It presents a line of higher 
elevation than any range between it and the main ridge of the Central 
Himalayas (I. G. XII. 121). It is impossible not to be struck by the re- 
semblance between Kurmachnl or ‘ Gargachal,’ and ‘Qavachal. 5 It may be 
noted that this name Gargachal assumes another more perverted form in 
the 1 Kuka * hills of the Zafarnama and the Malfuzflt. (E. D. III. 514, 464). 
I have suggested elsewhere that is a mistranscription of ^J^or 
Karka[clial] or Garga [dial], the * re' having been road wrongly as a ‘wav’. 

The real objective and purpose of this expedition has been grossly 
misunderstood by Elphinstono who makes the fanciful statement that 
Muhammad dreamt of conquering China and “ filling his exhausted coffers 
with the plunder of that rich monarchy.” (History, p. 404). Elphinstone 
has been followed by Mr. Vincent Smith, (O.H .1. 241) and also by Sir W. 

. Haig. (C. H. III. 155). This is all due to an uncritical acceptance of the 
highly sophisticated and imaginative narrative of P. (I. 135). There is 
not a word about any intention to invade China or even Tibet in either 
of the two contemporary authorities — Barani or Ibn Batiita — and the 
T. M. (Text, 103-4), T. A. (102, 11. 9-13) and B. (L 229=Tr. I." 307) are also 
equally silent. All that Muhammad aimed at seems to have been the con- 
quest of Kumaon and Garhw.il, which are “ bounded on the north by 
south-western Tibet.” (Th. 365). We know that Akbar also tried and fail- 
ed to subdue these regions and an expedition sent by Shah Jahan under 
Nijabat Khan in 1645 A. C. met with a fate almost as disastrous as this 
invasion of Muhammad Tughlaq’s. 

III. 243, l. 4 from foot. Warangal, relieve cholera » (waba) was pre- 
valent. 

1 Waba ’ means ‘ any kind of epidemic disease, plague or pestilence,’ 
and not necessarily the specific disease we know now as cholera. Khwafi 
Khan uses it for the ‘ bubonic plague’ which broke out in the Dekkan 
about 1685 A. C. (E. D. VII. 337). Epidemics of cholera in India are 
described by Correa, Garcia d’Orta and other Portuguese writers in the 
16th century and they were probably known also in much earlier periods, 
but there is nothing to show that the particular visitation mentioned here 
had any connection with that disease . 

HI. 245, note. Subjugation of the ranas of the hills ; the carrying 
away of the village chiefs and headmen , Birahas, 
Mandahars , Jats , Bhats and Manhis to Dehli. 

3 tjhtf 3 Obif 3 3 3 3 Ji s 33^ ; 483, 1. 5 f. f. 

Efowson leaves d)'*!.*; untranslated. Eichardson explains as “one who 
deviates, errs or loses the way ”, a * blind guide ’ as we say. No Eajput tribe 
called * Birah’ is known. The only tribal designation bearing a dis tant 
phonetic resemblance to it would be Parthar. The Mandahars are 
a well-known Eajput sept in.these parts. (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, HI, 
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(J. R. A.S. 1905, pp. 131-142), but these suppositions are highly proble- 
matical. Ibn Batata also mentions Zafarabad in his account of this rebellion. 
(Defremery, IIL 342). 

III. 247, 7. 10 from foot. That of Shahab Sultani He had mis • 

appropriated about a kror of Tankas from 
the revenue. 

What Barani really says is that this Shihab was a Jk (grain-dealer 
or merchant?) who had taken the Revenue farm or Ijara of the entire 
district of Bidar for a period of three years and undertaken to pay one 
crore of Tanyas annually for the same. As he was unable to realise 
from the district and pay into the State Exchequer one-third or even 
one-fourth of the stipulated amount and knew the penalty which he would 
have to pay for his default — not misappropriation— He rebelled. The 
man was only a reckless speculator, a former slave of the Saltan, who Had 
no stake in the country, and possessed neither administrative experience 
nor knowledge of the revenue capabilities of the district. He had taken 
the Ijar a merely on the o if -chance of squeezing a much larger amount 
from the peasantry and coining power into money. 

III. 248, 7. 22. And a force came from Ahmedabad. 

So in the B. I. Text also, 489, 1. 4 f. f„ but it must be a copyist’s 
blander for *“■! Ahmad Ayaz. Cf. Text 491, 1. 11, where Ahmad 
Ayaz is mentioned in connection with this revolt. The T. A. reads jl*J 
in the corresponding passage (105, 1. 3 f. f.) and P. also says that Khwaja- 
i-Jehan [Ahmad Ayaz] came up with the army of Dehli (1. 139, 1. 12) to 
the Sultan’s assistance. Ahmadabad in Gujarat was not in existence at this 
time. It was founded only in the fifteenth century by Ahmad Shah I who 
came to the throne in 813 A . H. 

III. 248, 7. 7 from foot. They crossed the Ganges below Bangurmu. 

Bangarmau is now in Safipur tahsil, Unao district, and lies at the 
crossing of two old thoroughfares, the road from Qanauj to Faizabad 
(Ayodhya) and the road from Dehli to Benares. The town contains the 
tomb of a saint called ‘Alauddin, which bears an inscription dated in 
1302 and another tomb erected by Firuz Shah Tughlaq in 1374 A. C. (I. 
G. VL 380). It is mentioned by Babur also (B. N. Tr. 601) and marked in 
Constable, Pi. 23 B b. Thornton says it is 43 miles west of Lucknow and 
four miles distant from the west bank of the Ganges, which explains why 
the rebels are stated to have crossed &e7oio Bangarmau, not at it. 

III. 250, 7. 10 from foot. The officers entrusted with the distribution 

of the loans from the public treasury. 

The word used in the text (498, 499) for 1 loans’ is the vernacular 
“ Sundhar ”, which occurs also in the T arikh-i~ F iruzshahi of Shams. 
(92, 11. 3, 11 ; 93, 11. 4, 14). It is said by Elliot to be synonymous with 
another Hindi word, “ Harauri” {lit. ploughing), which he explains, is 
“ an advance of about two rupees in money and two maundsin com given * 
to a ploughman when first engaged,” (Races, II. 345). Nizamu-.d-din 

Be 
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.^Ahmad and F. lmvo' employed in the counterpart passage . the now 
familiar Arabic term Taqavi.’ (T. A. 107, 1. 13 ; F. I. 140 1 15 ) 
The total amount lent is said by Barani to have been seyenty ana' odd 
lakhs of tangos, but Shams raises it to two krors. ( loc . cit. Ibid), The 
discrepancy is glaring and not easy to explain. It has been suggested that 
the lower figure relates to the advances made during the first two years 
only and that Shams’s * two lerors ’ include the amounts which may have 
been disbursed in subsequent years. (A. S. M. I., 50 Note). Bat the scheme 
was a failure from the first and no further advances are said to have been 
made. Another explanation may be that Shams wrote fifty years .after 
Barani and that distance in time had lent more imposing proportionate 
the aggregate amount in the popular memory or imagination. In the C.H.I. 

. (III. 161), Barani 's figure is swelled to * seventy millions of tangas,’ bat 
this must be duo to a slip or confusion between ‘ lak ’ and ‘ million.’ 

HI. 253, l. 6. ‘ Aziz Hi mar, the Naib-wazir of Gujarat. 

The sobriquet of this ruffian can bo read as ass, A* ass- 
driver and , wine-seller. The T. A. (108, 1. 105), F. I. (140, 1, 10) and 
Hajji Babir (Z. W. 874, 876, 879), give the preference to the last and they 
are followed in the 0. H. I., (Ill, 166 note), but the B. I. Text of Barani 
invariably reads (503, 505). It may be said in favour of ‘ Himar ’ that 
it was formerly borne by a much better-known individual, the last Urnay- 
"yad Khalif, Marwan II, who was universally so styled. In that case, how- 
ever, the nickname is said to have been given, not by way of derision or 
contempt, but in admiration of his great powers of physical endurance, 
(Muir, Caliphate, Chi. lviii, p. 429). But Ibn Batufca, who knew ‘Aziz per- 
sonally and had been appointed by the Grand Vazir as one of the members 
of a Commission to inquire into and submit a report on a violent alterca- 
tion between ‘Aziz and one of his colleagues, repeatedly speaks of him as 


the “ Khummar ” or “ Seller of Wine.” He agrees with Barani in giving 
him a very bad character and says he was a notorious, tyrant and cruel 
oppressor of the poor. (Defremery, III. 364, 436-MO). 

III. 254, l. 8. He proceeded to Sultanpur, about fifteen Tcos from Dehli. 

This Sultanpur must be the place of that name which is now in 
Gurgaon district, and lies about twenty-five miles south-west of Dehli. 
Constable, PI. 27, C a. 

Ilf. 254, 1. 11 from foot. I have no pleasure in these revolts. 

0 rteil ; 509, 1. 6 f . f. “ I am not at all perturbed by 

these revolts.” means “ anxiety, uneasiness, care, worry, perturba- 
tion .’’Elsewhere, cJcIa (Text, 620, 1. 13) is rendered by Dowson as 
‘disheartened’ (262 infra) and J*) (Text, 447, 1. 14) as ‘uneasiness’ 
(232 supra). Barani again uses and v» as synonymous terms at 439, 
last. line. £-**k occurs in the T. N. also. (Text, 40, 1. 11) and "Dowson a 
rendering there is “ his mind was much disturbed.” (B. D. II..285). ■■ 

III. 254, l 6 from foot. I have read in royal histories. • _ 

. .. . if 50S,last line. The;referen«e is not to histones 
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in general, but to a certain Chronicle in particular. 'The book quoted 
is the Tankh-i-Kisravi, a History of the Sasanian -and other ancient 
sovereigns of Persia. The work is mentioned by Barani in his Preface 
also, along with other well-known classics, e. g. the Tarilch-i-Utbi , the 
Shahnama of Firdausi, the Taju-l-Maasir , Tabaqat-i-Nasiri and others, 
(p. 14, 1. 8). A book with a somewhat similar title, a Tartkh-i-Khusravi or 
'History of the Ancient Kings of Persia,’ written by Abul-Hasan 
Muhammad-i-Sulaiman-al-Ash‘nri,is mentioned by Mirkhwand in his list 
of authorities ( Rauzatu-s-Safa , Bombay Litli. I. p. 8, 1. 7 f. f.) and also 
arrests attention in the formidable catalogue of Arabic and Persian 
chronicles bodily ' conveyed ’ by Abnl Fazl without acknowledgment, 
from the Rauzat , in the Am (Tr. II. 35). A Tarikh-i-Akasira also is 
quoted more than once by Muhammad 'Awfi in the J aicamiu-l- 
Jlikayat. (Nizamu-d-din, J. H. 55, 5G0, 214). But Barani’s TariJth-i- 
Kisravi is neither the I'arikli’i-Khusravi nor the Tartkh-i-Akasira. It 
is, most probably, the history written by Musa biu ‘Isa Al-kisratci which 
is cited by Albcruni more than once in his discussion of the chronological 
difficulties relating to the history of Ancient Persia. (Sachau’s Tr. of 
the AtharuA-Baqiya , or Chronology of Ancient Nations, 122 127, 208). 
III. 256, 7. 23. Man Deo, chief of the mountains of Salir nndMalir. 

This was the Riithor Raja of Baglana and Salher and Mulher were 
his strongholds. His name is said in the C. H. I. (III. 167) to have been 
Man Singh, but this form is, really, even less correct than Barani’s 
' Man Deo.’ A Sanskrit poetical history of this dynasty which was com- 
posed by Rudra Kavi in Shaka 1518=1576 A.C. has been recently pub- 
lished in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Scries. It appears from this work that 
the name of the Raja, who was contemporary with Muhammad Tughlaq, 
was neither ' Man Deo ’ nor ‘ Man Singh ’, but Nana Deva. He is said to 
have secured the fort of Shalagiri (Salher) and Mayuragiri (Mulhier) and 
built the town of Jaitrapuri (Jaitapur), now a ruined village near Mullier. 
{Rashtraudhavansha Mahakavya, Introd. iii, svi-xvii ; Text, 17-18). 

It is pertinent to note that Hajji Dabir has somehow got the name 
quite right and calls him (Z. W. 8S0, L 13). 

The name Nanya Deva occurs in other places also. It was borne 
by the founder of the dynasty which ruled at Simraun in Nepal from 
1097 to 1322 A. C. (I. G. X. 139 ; XIX. 31-2 ; Ray, D.H.N. I. 203, 393). 
III. 257, l. 11. Pisar Thanesari, the vilest of men, went to Deogir. 

“ Pisar ” is not a part of the name and means “ son ”. The person 
denounced was ' the middle son of Rukn-i- Thanesari,’ who is mentioned just 
two lines higher up. Barani says that this Rukn-i-Thanesari had three 
sons, every one of whom was an unmitigated scoundrel. He holds them 
up to execration along with the twelve infamous counsellors who formed 
the camarilla which abetted and encouraged Muhammad in his diabolical 
cruelties and ferocious executions. (472, 1. 9). ' JRukn ’ is the short form 
of Ruknu-d-din and F. calls the father Ruknu- d-din-i-THanesari. (1.141, 
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III. 257, l. 12. Zin-banda who toas called Majdul-Mulh 

The X\ A. (101, 1. 8) and F . (1. 141, 1. 6 f. f.) agree in speaking of 
this man as Zainu-d-dln. Hajji Dabir calls him <y.) Zain-i-Rmda, 
(880, 1. 19) and in F. he is styled 1 Zcim-d-dm.i.Bind\ ie. Zama-d-dm’ 
the debauchee, drunkard, reprobate, rascal or knave. Barani describes 
him here as which Dowson renders as a ** wicked iniqui- 

tous ’character.” The true pronunciation of the name must he Zain and 
not 2 In. Banda n may signify that he had been at one time a common 
slave, if such is the right reading of the nickname. 

III. 257, l. 9 from foot. But at the end of the first stage [they revolted], 
Barani does not state where the emeute took place, but F. (1. 142,1.2), 
locates it at the Darra-i-Manik-dun. B., copying from the T.M., (111, 1.12), 
calls it the Pass of Manikganj (I. 235, Tr. 313) and Hajji Dabir has ‘Ma- 
nikbanj.’ (Z. W. 168). I suggest that it is the Pass of Manikpunj in Nasik- 
district, about forty miles north-west of Daulatabad. It is about six miles 
south of Nandgaon and two or three miles from the Kasarbari Ghat or 
Pass. There is a ruined old fort still in the vicinity. (B. G. XVI. (Nasik 
District), 456). The old trade routes from Gujarat and Malwa enter the 
Deccan at the Manmad and Kasarbari gaps and Manikpunj lies west of 
the latter. (I. G. V. 134). Nandgaon is marked in Constable, 31 C a. 

III. 258, l. 8 from foot. And on New Year's Bay all (he Musalmahs ( 

of the place went to wait upon the Sultan. 


i 3 f ifS J JJy J 3 jfil 3 j 3 j 

jt~ J 3 jff 3 515, 1. 11, “ And [the Saltan] sent all the 

Musalmans who were in Devgir, to the City [Dehli] in the company 
of- t*.e. under the military escort of] Naum-i-Kargan and the report of 
the victory at Devgir [the defeat of Mai or Makh or Fath Afghan] was des- 
patched along with him to the City of Dehli.” Nauruz-i-Kargan is said by 
Barani (533, 1. 14) to have been the son-in-law of Tarmashirin Khan. 
Nauruz had entered the service of Muhammad Tughlaq and been greatly 


favoured by him. This statement is repeated by F. (1. 114, 1. 13). Hajji 
Dabir calls him ff hJf, Nauruz Karbiz (892, 1. 2). In the corresponding 
passage of the T. A. (109, last line) and F. (1. 742, 1. 17), it is explicitly said 
that the Sultan sent most of the inhabitants of Deogir back to Delhi 
with Amir Nauruz Kargan or Gurgin as they write the second name, 
taking it to be the name of his father. But if f may be only the Mongol 
* Ghirgan \ meaning * son-in-law ’, and he may have been so called because he 
stood in that relation to the great Padishah of Turkestan, Tarmashjrin. 
Tainiur was called ‘Gurgan’ for a similar reason. (Barthold’s Art. on 
Gurkhan in Houtsma,E.I.,II. 184). But it maybe another way of spelling 
the' Mongol name Qarghan. See my note on HI,. 264, 1. 11, infffj, 

III; 258, last line. TagJti had been a slave of the general, MaUfc bu * 

' ^IkLdi. f ; 615,1. 3 f. f,. “A slave of ^afdar Malik*ir 



III. 260, 1. 8 from foot. BA.nA.Ni 30l 

SuBani.” Here, ' Safdar * is not a common noun signifying * general’, but 
is a part of the title of his master. Safdar Malik’s name occurs in the list 
of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Amirs and he is said to have been ATihtirbdk-i * 
Maisara— Master of the Horse of the Left Wing. (Barani, 454, 1. 13). Ibn 
Batuta calls him and says his real name was Qiran and the T. 

M. also tells us that Malik Qiran was given the title of Safdaru-l-mulk at 
the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq. (98, 1. 5 f.f.). Ibn Batuta explains that 
‘ safdar 11 means * He who marshals ( aligne ) the soldiers.’ (Defremery, III. 
332). The sobriquet * Sultani ’ indicates that he had been, like ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 
Sartez-i-Sultanj, originally a slave of the Emperor. Ibn Batuta ex- 
plicitly states that* Sartez,’ the meaning of which he explains as ‘sharp- 
head,* was a ‘Mamluk’ of Muhammad Tughlaq. (Ibid. HI. 94; S. Lee’s 
Trans, of 1832, p. 100). F. speaks of him not as ‘ Safdar Malik’ but as 
* Safdaru-l-Mulk,’ and adds that he had been a slave of Ahmad Ayaz 
(I. 142, 1. 11 f. f.), but this trifling discrepancy proves beyond doubt 
that ‘Safdar’ was part of his title. H^iji Dabir also states that the 
rebel i’aghi was a slave of Saf daru-l-Mulk-al-Sultani. (Z. W. 881, 1. 21). 
The epithet ‘Sultani’ was in fact a much coveted title of honour. 
Another ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, whose original name was Bashir, is often called 
Basbir-i-Sultani, as he was a personal slave of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. 
(347, 372 infra). Still another Amir entitled Safdar Khan-i-Sultani is 
mentioned in the T. M. (Text, 149, 1. 15; E. D. IV. 24). 

III. 259, 1. 7. If I had sent him as a memorial to the King of Eden. 

Dowson can scarcely mean the Eden of the Book of Genesis, which’ 
has been located in Mesopotamia, Arabia or the Nile Delta. It is not the 
Garden in which Adam and Eve dwelt in “ blissful solitude”, but -Aden. 
Marco Polo mentions it and says that the ships which came from the West, 
as from Hormos, and from Kisa [Kish], and from Aden and dll Arabia , 
laden with horses and other things for sale, used to touch at Kayal. (Tr. 
Yule, Ed. Cordier, II. 370). Ibn Batuta speaks of Aden as “ the port most 
frequented by the people of India. Great ships arrive there from Cambay, 
Tana, Kaulara, Calicut, Fandaraina et cetera .” (Defremery, II., 177). 
Aden was one of the most ancient and celebrated ports in the Indian Ocean. 
“ Its position in the Gulf, commanding the entrance of the Bed Sea, gave 
the power holding it control over the whole trade of the East, which 

passed to Europe by way of Egypt Allusions to it in the mediaeval 

Arab chroniclers are frequent.” (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 53, Note). 

III. 260, l. 8 from foot. On the third or fourth day , he reached Karra . 

The Text reads Kadah-Bati ” (518, 1. 2 f.f.), which is a 

miswriting of A “ Kadi Pattan ”, i. e. Kadi near Pattan. Pattan 

or Patan is the old Nahrwala or Anahilvad. Kadi is now the chief 
town of a district in the Gaikwad’s dominions. It is frequently 
mentioned in connection with military operations in Gujarat in the reign 
of Akbar. (E.D.V. 179, 431). The T- A. (110, 1. 14) and F.(1. 142, 1.2 f. f.) 
call the place tfJ' or t/J^in their summaries of Barani. 
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III. 261 t 7. 8. Taghi proceeded to Kant-bardhi. 

* Kant-barabi » is a toponym belonging only to the realm of phantasy. 
It does not exist and will not be found in any map or atlas. Dowson’s 
reading and interpretation is followed in the C. H. I. III. 170 and the 
place-name is there supposed to represent or misrepresent Khambhaliya in 
Jamnagar, Kathiawad, though there is little or no resemblance, even in 
sound, between the two names. The fact of the matter is that the translation 
is not correct.. Barani’s words are ^*1 j. cS jj ( 529 , j t 24 .), 

really mean that Taghi “ went to Kant by some road [or route). ” Baraki 
is not a part of the place-name at all. It is merely * \j < io. rah road, with 
the preposition ha prefixed. Dowson has, somehow, fallen into an exactly 
similar error in connection with a place called ' Karelia/ which has been 
read by him as * Karcbabarah' in E. D. VII. p. 62, 1. 14. The T. A. 
understands Barani to say that Taghi " went towards Kant, in the province 
of Kachb, after crossing the waters of the Bann.” Ci.A y y! jl 

cSj jl (110, 1. 20). F. (1. 143, 1. 3) takes exactly the same view 

and copies these words. ffajji Dabir also states that Taghi fled to Kanth. 
(Z. W. 883, 1. 15). This consensus should settle the matter and both 
' Kantbarahi 1 and ' Kkambhalia 1 must be rejected. Kant or Kanth may be 
“ Kantk-Kot ” in Vagad in the east of Kachh. There is an old fort there on 
the top of an isolated rocky hill. Mularaja the Solanki (or Chalnkya) King 
of Anahilvad is said to have sought refuge there, when pursued by Tailapa 
about 950 A. G. Muzaffar I of Gujarat also besieged it in 1410 A. 0. and 
it is mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl as one of the two strongest forls of Kachh. 
(Ain, Tr. II. 250; B. G-. Vol. V, (Cutch), p. 227). 

If Kant-barahi is supposed to be a real toponym, KotHaria or 
Kantharia, which are both the names of places still existing in Kachh 
(I. G. XIV. 405), and Kathiawad (I. G. XVI. 2) respectively, would be 
more plausible emendations or restorations than Khambaliya. Kotluria in 
south-west Kachh is situated about twelve miles south-east of Jakhau. 
(B. G. V. Catch, 231). Kantharia is now in Babariawad under Junagadh, 
and lies about eight miles north of Jafarabad. (B. G. VUE. 605). 

III. 264, l. 4. Kharikhar and the Bdna ofKarnal being taken prisoners, 
were brought to the court. 

Sic in the B.I. Text & J* *f\ b J'>'/ (523, 1. 9). 

But the conjunction must be an error and it had not been inter- 
polated in Ilajji Dabir’s copy of Barani’s History, as be rightly and 
explicitly tells his readers that Band. Kankhar was the lord of Karnal, 

Jt jf tlj (Z. W. 885, L 2). Indeed, Barani himself in an earlier 

reference to the subject at 262 ante, states that the “ Sultan first directed 
his attention to the taking of Karnal and the fort of Khan gar” (or to 

the .extirpation of Khangar].” f ^ J Jv.pf ^ “ 

(621, L 4 ). signifies both ‘ fort/ * castle' or * stronghold' mid * uprooting 

or extirpation.' Barani uses; for * extirpation r , 
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" Extirpation and eradication of the Snmras” on 524, 1. 7. 

THo history of the Chudasamd Princes of Karnal, i.e. Girnar or Juna- 
gadh, is now fairly well-known from epigraphie sources, the Jaina Chron- 
icles of the Chalukyas of Gujarat, a Sanskrit poetical history called 
the Mandalik Kavya and other local records. The name Khiengar 
occurs five times in the dynastic list of this family and the Khengar, in 
whoso reign Girnar was besieged by Muhammad Tughlaq, was the fourth' 
of that name and the son of Mahipala. (See B.G. I. Pt. i. 231; Ibid, 
yill. 497 ; Tarikh-i-Sorath, Tr. Burgess, 114, 129 ; Burgess, Antiquities 
of Cutcli and Ivathiawad, in the Arch. Surv. of Western India Reports, II, 
164; Duff, C. I. 2S4). Ho is mentioned in two inscriptions also in the tem- 
ples on Mount Girnar as the repairer of the great shrine of Somanath 
after its desecration by the army of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (B.G. I. i, 190 ; 
B. G. VIII, (Katliiawad), 497). 

In this connection, it is necessary to state that the author of the 
T. A. is responsible for the dissemination of another error. He has inter- 
polated by way of gloss, the statement that Khengar was the Raja of 
Kachh (111, 1. 12) and this has been copied from him by F. (1. 143, 14) 
and from the latter, by many other writers, including Sir Wolseley Haig; 
(C. H. I. Ill, 172). The origin of this extraordinary imbroglio appears 
to be that Khengar happened to be the name of the Raja of Kachh in this 
author’s day. That Khengar took a prominent part in the GujaratJRevolt 
of 991 H., which Nizamu-d-din assisted in putting down. The fortuitous 
coincidence of the names seems to have led him to jump to the conclusion 
that Khengar was the dynastic title of the Rulers of Kachh and that the 
Khengar of Barani must have been so called because he was the king of 
that country. The local history of Kachh in the mediaeval age has been 
put together from the records of the Bhats aud Charans and the dynastic 
list of the Jadejas may be found in the fifth Volume of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer. It appears from this that the Khengar who was king of Kachh in the 
days of Akbar was the first ruler of the whole province who had borne 
that name. He does not appear, at least so far as our knowledge extends, 
to have had any namesake of note among his predecessors. It is not 
impossible that some outlying districts of Kachh may have been overrun 
or harried and plundered by the Musalman troopers during Muhammad’s 
stay in Gujarat or in his march to Sind, but there was. nothing 
bearing even a distant resemblance to a conquest of the country and there 
is not a tittle of evidence to indicate that the Raja of Kachh appeared 
before Muhammad to make his submission or acknowledge him as his 
■ overlord. The only reliable authority on the.Muliamraadan side is Barani 
and it is significant that even the name of Kachh does not occur any- 
idhere in his History. The guesses and glosses of the subsequent compilers 
■ and their reiteration by modern European authors should not mislead us.. 
III. 264,. 1. 7. This {Gondal] is a place in the direction of Tatta, 

- Sumargan, and Damrila, ■ . - •• :■ . • 
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HI. 261, 1.18, & 0 ®;i<ioif, 

**/*!; 523, 1.1 l.DoWson under- 
umargan as the name of a place and lias registered it as a 
place-name m his Geographical Index. (VHL p. xxxvi).But ht 

m ® an * .^ ia '- rt °^ the Siimras ”, The Sumras were a powerful local tribe 
who held sway in southern Sind from about the middle of the eleventh' 
century to the first quarter of the fourteenth*. On the immediately 
following page, Dowson himself makes Barani speak of “ crushing the 
Suniras of Tatta ”, *#>' j ^IS . ^ 1 7 , 

In the B.I, Text of Barani, what Dowson calls ‘Damrila’ is, in 
this passage, written 4 ✓ ‘Marela ’ (623,1.11) and so also at 269, 1 . 11 , and 
348, 1. 5. But it is spelt ‘Damrila’ on 519, 1. 16. The place has not been 
identified and even Baverty was unable to make up his mind about it. 
He tells us that the ruins near Shakarpur [or Shah Kapur], about 28 
miles east of Thatta, may be those of Damrila (Mihrari, 229 Note), but 
elsewhere irithe same monograph, he opines that the petrified city near 
Bahri Bandar mentioned by Ibn Batuta may stand on the site of Damrila. 
(Ibid. 323 Note), He postulates that Damrila must have been in close 
proximity to Thatta, because they are mentioned together by. Barani, but 
this assumption is neither necessary nor warranted and it is quite possible 
that Thatta and Damrila are named and bracketed together aB the southern 
and northern limits of the kingdom of the Sumras. It may be. also pointed 
out that the ruins near Shah’ Kapur are believed by Elliot, General Haig 
and Mr. Cousens to be those of Muhammad Tur and not of Damrila. In 
Elliot’s extracts from the TarVch-i-J ajianhisha, the name of this place 
appears on one and the same page as Darbela and Damrila (E. D. II. 
398), While the Text has ‘ Mania . 1 It is not impossible that ‘ Damrila ’ 
may be an error by metathesis of * Darbela,’ a fairly well-known place 
which lies about ten miles north of Naushahro. Constable, PI. 26, B b. 

- But if the right reading is Marela and Hajji Dabir also spells it 
(Z. W. 886 , 1. 4), it may he Matelo or Matbelo, a very old town near 
Ghotki railway station (g.v.my note on Vol.L 231) or some other place 
of the same name in Southern Sindh. 

III. 264, l 13 from foot. He teas ty^A'lmn^BahUur 

"l wT(h'[reinforcements ] sent by theAmir 

ofFarghan. 

Jib. J • 624, 1. 3. But the T.A. has * Qargban,’ cfj> (111, h 
at i liUni so also F. (1. 143, 1. 6 1. f .)■ The T. M. (118, 1. 9) and B. eapl.- 
9 cifclv state that Amir Qarghan (variant QasgJmn) was the regent (v“)° 
the Padishah ol Bmrasan (I. 240, Tr. 1. 320), which indicates ttat they 
knew him to be the all-power£nl minister o£ Sdtan Qazan. HejJ. Date 
has " Qazghan (Z. W.88B, 1. 18). It is dear from the histones of t e 
Mongols also that the right reading >a Wian. Aerardmt, 
Slmjral-al-Atrak, Snltan Qazan ascended the °f * Qars t,n 

Nah r in 733 A. H. One of his most powerfo nobta, _ Amir W 
rebelled against him and was defeated in the drst .ba , 
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ous in tlio second and Sultan Qazan was slain. Qarglian tlien raised two 
puppet-princes successively to tlio throne and remained the virtual ruler 
and king-maker until his assassination iu 760 H. by Tughlaq Tamiir, his 
own brother-in-law. (Tr. Miles, 374-377. See also Oliver’s paper on the 
Coins of the Chaghalai Mongols. J. A. S. B. LX, p. 10). According to Ney 
Elias and Ross (Tr. Tdrikh-i-Rashidi, Introd. 49), Sultan Qazin reign- 
ed from 744 to 747 A. H. (1343 to 1346 A. C.). Erskine also states that 
Qaziin Klian was slain in 747 H. in a revolt headed by Amir Qazghan. 
(H. B. H. I. 540). 

III. 272, 7. 16. It teas decided that T ughlik Shah should proceed to the 
villages ( taheandi ) belonging to Rana Mall. 

Elliot says (ante 70 note) that taheandi or taltcara is “ a common name 
for a village in many parts of the Upper Punjab.” It may be therefore 
worth while to observe that its original signification in the 14th century 
is thus stated by Barani himself. Ij* - dJ J 3 & «=— V j 
J C)J \ *\* J'** •‘•j*. J •Xyi ! cst* I & 

*$. ; 568, 1. 10. “A Talwandi consists of the 
carts which the peasants carry with their cattle to those spots in the 
wilderness where a moderate quantity of water is said to be obtainable. 
They take up their residence in those carts, with their wives and children, 
all the year round (lit. for twelve months in the year)”. Barani’s 
‘talwandi* would therefore appear to have been very similar to the 
‘ Laager’ of the Boers of South Africa, which is defined in Chambers’ 
Twentieth Century Dictionary as "a camp made by a ring of os- waggons 
set close together, the spaces beneath being filled up with the baggage of 
the company ”. 

Should we not read the name of the father of the girl as 1 Banmal 
Bhatti ’ instead of * Rana Mai Bhatti 1 ? 

III. 273, 7. 20. The author’s great grandfather used to say that he had 
given Firoz Shah a cup of milk. 

The word used in the test is ••‘rj, which' means ‘ great grand mother ’. 
She is said to have “ put a cup of her own milk into the mouth of the infant 

Firuz ”. f a l*V jjj:* j-SjV ol«> j j j jji (Test, 39, 1. 6 f.f.). 

What Shams really says is that his great grandmother had sometimes 
suckled Firuz, as her own son had been born at about the same time as 
the Sultan. She had acted as a sort of foster-mother or wet-nurse at times. 
III. 274, 7. 12. The Sultan [Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq] teas engaged for 
four years and a half in travelling about his dominions. 

J j c ^ p? 3 ->W ; 41, 1. 6 f. f. “ The Sultan 

Tughlaq galloped upon [or displayed bis skill in riding] the steed of 
sovereignty for four years and a half ”, which really means that he ruled 
the state and wielded the powers of a sovereign during that period. We 
may be sure that the Sultan was not and could not have been “ travelling 
about his dominions ” all this time and we know that almost the only 

89 
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occasion on wHieK He 5s recorded to Have left Dehli was in connection with' 
the expedition to Lakhnauti in the last year of his reign. Shams is vex? 



45 ^ ^ (255, J. 7)- c>Vjr means *r-l 0 -^ 1 .} ■>, accordin'. 

to the Ghiydstt-l-Lughdf. 

III. 277, Z. 3 from foot The first act ofFiroz Shah icasto invent Shir- 

dbrii-chashm with the duties of 'Imadu-l-MuU:. 

Sh ir-abrh-eha shm ” is impossible as a collocation and nonsensical as 
aname. ■> ifstc/Jo'jb Jjj j* Jji j 3j s $&!- 

(4S, 3. 31). "The first order issued by Saltan 
Piruz on the day of his accession was this: He said ‘ Baslnr.i, go and 
bring together [collect, arrange in proper order, or marshal) the troops’ 
[who had been dispersed and scattered after the death of Muhammad 
Tnghlaq]. On account of this [the assignment of this duty to iiirn), he 
obtained the office or title of ‘Iraadu-l-JIulk.” 

On page 61, 1. 7, of the Test, Shams speaks of this man as Mali!: 
Tmadu-l-Mulk Bashir; on 216, 1. 11, he is called “ Bashira, that is, Tnuclu* 
1-Mulk”. At 2S5, 1.4 f.f., it is explicitly stated that Sultan Piriiz conferred 
the office of Commander-iu-Chief (Sar-lashhar) upon his slave Bnshira 
and gave him the title of Tmadn-I-Mulfc, soon after his accession. Bov, son 
himself calls him " Traadu-l-Mulk I.asliir-hSult.ini (317 and 372 infra), 
III. 284, l. 7. Accordingly , he \Khtcija-i~Jahdn\ started from IJehli on 
a Thursday and on the same day arrived at Isma il, 
tchich is Ucenty-four A ’os distant. On the nr.it day, being 
Friday , after prayers, he proceeded to the ilauzd-Khds- 
i- Aid. 

There is something amiss here. Khwaja-i-Jnli.in could not have 
arrived at a place 24 Kns distant from Debit on a Thursday and alio 
left Dehli and " proceeded to the Hauz-i-Klus,” which was very near Dehli, 
on a Friday. There is no such confusion in the Text, which clearly state-; 
that it was Qiicdmu-l-Mulk, Khdn-i-J ahdn who had left Dehli and reach- 
ed Israhiil on the Thursday. Khwnja-i-.Iati In followed hint a; soon 2 * 
lie knew of his departure, on the ensuing day— Friday— and proceed -d 
to the Hauz-i-Khus outside the city. Cf. the Th ri hh-i-M uhdrakth \h \ rJ '« 
which states that when K(un-i-,Jjiliiu left Dehli with all his follower* o-’- 
Thursday, the last day of Jamidi II., 752 If., KIr.v vja-I-.fah in ws\ 
necessity, obliged to follow on the next day. (Text, 12 2, 1. J> f.f.). 

III. 285, 1 16. Jits turban of, a thhha (/) on his had. 

iji. J oil ij 3 3 J }\j-A «-£ } ; 7-h, 1. 5 f. IV r i d;t r-.- .-hr. : 

is "TuqiV’not ‘‘ TUika”. It mean? a skuIVal*. dfl^or l.-.rVwr.ft r 
which is used by Dervishes an! Iv.'-jlr* and th r> I.um.*.». P 0J ^ : ^ 

not afford the expense and were not Permitted the laxur;- >>. - 
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By tHe upper classes, it is concealed and worn under tlie turban. As 
Khwaja-i-Jahan appeared before the Sultan as a criminal wlio knew that 
his life was forfeit, he doffed his turban in token of his abject condition. 
But as he had entirely shaved off his hair and as it would have been a 
gross breach of court etiquette to appear bare-headed before His Majesty, 
he covered it with the skull-cap commonly worn by tonsured recluses 
and ascetics who have renounced the world. 

Khwandamir says that when Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznavi was in prison, 
his nephew ‘Abdu-r-Rahman mockingly snatched away the “ Taqia” 
(skull cap) from his uncle’s head, but the other brother ‘Abdur-r-Rahim 
took it away from bim and replaced it. for which respectful behaviour, 
Maudud spared his life, when he subsequently put to death his uncle 
Muhammad and all his other sons. (E. D. IV. 199). The story is copied 
by F. (1. 44, 1. 17). The words J occur in the Tarikh-i-Khan J ahdn 
Lodi also and are correctly rendered by Sir H. Elliot as ‘ caps ’. (E. D, 
V. 76; see also my note on V. ISO, 1. 19). The word is used more than 
once in this sense in the Humayiin Ndma of the Princess Gulbadan. 
(Text, 72, 1. 1 ; 90, 1. 3 f. f. ; 93, 1. 10.=Tr. 173, 195). 


III. 285, 7. 20. He sent Ti is own Chaudol to convey him to the grass-plot, 
tchere he promised to meet and converse icith him. 

__The B. I. Text has & V& (71.1. 10) and one of the Mss. reads 
J. ^ J s. The real meaning of the word 

Khurramgah is explained by Ibn Batuta as “ a land of room constructed 
of planks hung with cloths”. He says Malik Kafur used to sleep in a 
Khurramgah on the terrace of the Hazdi'-Situn palace and that he was 
assassinated there shortly after 'Alau-d-dln’s death. (602 infra). It was in 
fact a wooden tent or pavilion and the <£' j- were, no doubt, the 

“pieces of cloth”, or hangings mentioned by Ibn Batuta. Barani also tells 
us that a ‘khurramgah’ was pitched for Kaffir on the terrace of the 
Hazar-Situn, where he used to hold secret consultations and play ‘ Kochs’ 
with his adherents and associates. (374,1.2 f.f.). In the counterpart passage, 
the T. A. (86, 1. 3 f . f .) and F. (1. 124, 1. 5) use the shorter and more modem 
form Steingass says that is the same as * a large tent ’. 


HI, 286, last line. The Sultan . ...marched in great state from Karoda 
towards the city. After several stages , he arj'ived 
at Hansi. 

The text reads (7S, 1. 10) Akroda or Agroda. "We have only to 

read the * dal ’ as a * wav ’ to get the real name, Agrowdh, a very 

old town which lies about twenty-seven miles north of Hansi. Thornton 
says Agrowa lies on the route from Hisar to Sirs! and 12 miles north' 
of the former. He also states that Hansi is 89 miles and Hisar 104 miles 
north-west of Dehli. This ». c. AgTowa has been mentioned before 

also by Shams (Text, 70, 1. 6), as the place near Dhinsur, where Khwaja- 
i-Jahan bad alighted before appearing in the presence of Firdz Shah in 
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His camp near Ikdar or FatHabad. According to the I. G., Agrowah', 
whicH is now in the FatHabad taHsil, lies 13 miles north-west of Hisar! 
(V. 91). Constable, PI. 25, A c. Lat.'29°-20' N., Long. 75°-38 / E. Dhansnr 
is Dhansur, eight miles north’ of Hisar. It is now a station on the North- 
.Western Bailway. 

Sir Wolseley Haig says “ Agroha is now Hissar ” (C. H. I. III. 153), 
but this is hardly correct, as the two towns are entirely distinct and 13 
miles distant from each other and are separately shown in Constable’s 
Atlas. Agrowa is mentioned also by Barani, who says that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq went from Sunnam to Agroha and thence to Dehli. 
(245 ante — Text 483, 1. 8). Ibn Batuta speaks of it as lying between 
Sarsuti and Hansi and calls it <*}/!. (Defremery, III. 372). 

Hi. 287, Z. 13. The Sultan , in reverence of the Shaikh, promised to 
abstain from hunting. 

He gave no such promise or undertaking. Indeed, it is common know- 
ledge that hunting continued to be his favourite diversion upto almost 
the end of his long life and that he remained passionately and almost 
inordinately fond of it. What he really did on this occasion was 
to give an evasive reply. Its purport was to beg the Shaikh to kindly 
pray to Allah that that “He might draw him away from this thing”. 
Jj' Jl» jl •u’J £ (80, 1. 6.) Shams states that tho 

Shaikh tookthis polite refusal to repent in great dudgeon and was so ag- 
grieved, that he forthwith left the Sultan’s presence and declined to accept 
a costly robe which was sent to him as a present or souvenir on the ground 
that it was made of silk. 

III. 290, l. 10 from foot. The Sultan and Khudaioand-Zada used to 

sit doion together in the robe room. 

^ < ; l>- ji j jjji alki~. 100, last line. 

“Sultan Firuz Shah and Khudawand-zida sat down on the same carpet.” 

The word used is which is neither a ‘robe room’ nor ' a room of 

mirrors but a “ carpet.” It occurs several times in this work and this is 
the only meaning that can be consistently assigned to it. For instance, in 
his 'description of the rules of etiquette which were observed when the Sul- 
tan held court, Shams says that Zafar Khan ibn Zafar Khan sat in front on 
the. carpet («&• <4 '?-) on the left side. (281, 1. 6). On 348, 1. 7, he writes, 

Ci .W J “ and Khan-i-Jahan the Vazir was rest- 

ing or reclining on the carpet”. Elsewhere, we are told that when Sultan 
Firuz and Sayyid Jalalu-d-din Bukhari met for the last time in their lives, 

they sat down on the same carpet. d : J. J* i 3 S 

(514, last line). According to the Code of Court-etiquette, no one was per- 
mitted to sit down on the same carpet as the king, unless he was a person of 
equal rank or dignity and even th’e'greatest nobles and the Cliief Minister 
of State sat upon carpets at certain fixed distances, which were most 
jealously and meticulously adjusted according to clearly e no ra cs, 
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As KKudawand-zada was the daughter of one Sultan and the sister 
of another, whom Firuz held in the greatest veneration as his patron and 
benefactor, an exception was made in her favour and she enjoyed the 
privilege of sitting on the same carpet as the Sultan, while her husband had 
to stand and her son to sit behind her. It would be easy to cite any number 
of instances illustrative of this rule of etiquette. Jauhar the ‘Aftabchi’ 
informs us that when Humiyuu was a refugee in Persia and paid his 
last visit to Tahmasp, the Shah folded up his carpet, so that no one could 
share any portion of it and Humiyun would be forced either to stand or sit 
on the bare ground. A Mughal named Hajji Muhammad had the presence 
of mind to save the situation, by tearing off the ornamental cover of his 
quiver and spreading it out. so as to improvise a seat for his master. 
(Stewart’s Tr. Reprint, 106; Erskinc, H.B.H., II. 293-294). Hajji Dabir 
tells us that when Asaf Khan, one of theigreatest nobles of Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, returned from Mekka, Sultan Mahmud Latif went forward 
and embraced him. They then sat down on the same carpet and Asaf Khan 
was forthwith appointed Regent with full powers and the title of VaJcil- 
i~Muf.laq. (Z. TF. 290). 

Another anecdote exemplifying this feature of the Oriental code of 
manners is told in the Maasiru-l-Umara, 1 *in the Life of Miyan Fahim. 
He is said to have roundly abused Sundar, Raja Bikramajit, to his face, 
because he, a Hindu, had had the impudence to sit on the same carpet 
with Dirlb Khan, the grandson of Bairam Kh5n. (I, 712, 1. 6). 

III. 291, 7. 9. The Sultan paid his accustomed visit [to Khudaicand - 
zadah] and sat doicn to converse as usual. 

Here again, the author’s words are <*b- ^ j 3 ; 102, L S. “ They 

sat down on one and the same carpet”. This word is understood 

and rendered in the C.H.I., III. S7, as ' bedding,’ but Sultans and Sultan’s 
daughters do not sit down to converse on ‘ beddings ’. Barani uses the 
phrased* 1 * J ISM*'-'. “ Figured and variegated carpets.” 

(T. F. 32, 1. 9). 

III. 291, 7. 10. Datcar Malik, son of Khuddicandzdda, but by another 
husband than the base Khusrii Malik, sat behind. 

Shams does not tell and perhaps did not know the name of the other 
husband, but Barani clears up this mystery. He says that Dawar 
Malik’s father was Qizi Sadru-d-din-i-'Arif, who was the son of the 
daughter our*- 3 of the Sadr-i-Jahan Minhaj-i-Juzjani — the author of 
the Tabaqat-i-yasjri. We learn from him that Sadru-d-din-i-‘ArIf was 
chief Qazi and 8adr-i-Jahan under ‘Alau-d-din. (247, 1. 15 ; 351, 1. 12). 
This is corroborated to a certain extent by the T.M., which states that 
Dawar Malik was the title bestowed on Maulana Yusuf by Muhammad 
Tughlaq at his accession and that Muhammad’s daughter was given to 
him in marriage. (Text, 93, 1. 14). The epithet Maulana seems to support 
Barani’s statement and this Yusuf must have been chosen as the Sultan’s 
son-in-law because he was his sister’s son (nephew). There is some 
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confusion in Dows on’s translation about the parentage of Dawar 
Malik. At page 276 ante, he makes Shams say that Dawar Malik 
was Kh'udawandzada’s son by Khusrau Malik, though there is nothing 
in the text to warrant the assertion. (Vide Test, 45, 1. H). its 
erroneousness is also shown by the categorical denial in the passage under 
notice and the point is further placed beyond doubt by the statement I 
have cited from Barani. F. makes Khusrau Malik the son of Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s sister and states that he was the commander of the Qarachal 
expedition and one of those who met their death there. (I. 135, 1. 14). 
This is all utterly wrong and flatly belied by the authorities of weight. 
III. 291, Z. 9 from foot. Rai Bhirii Bhatti remained in attendance. 

He is said in the Text (103, 1. 5 f. f.) to have been the h. Binci of tko 
Sultan, which has no meaning and must be a perversion of •*', mother’s 
brother, maternal uncle. Barani says that Muhammad MauHna was the 
^ of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak. (381, 1. 5 = 211 supra). Richardson 
says V* Niya, means grandfather, but the Ghiyasu-i-Lughat adds that 
it is also used for the maternal uncle, who is styled llamitn in 
Hindustan. Steingass gives both these senses. Elsewhere, Barani speaks 
. of Randbaval as the If of Khusrau Khan. (40S, 1. 10; 410, 1. 12; 222 
supra). The real name is most probably not * Bhirn’ but tho Punjabi 
Pheru. Cf. Pherushahr, the original and correct name of the place now 
called Ferozeshah. (Hobson Jobson, 350). 

III. 293, Z, 2. Two names were selected to he mentioned after that of 
Firiiz Shah, viz. 1. Muhammad bin Firoz Shah ; 2. 
'Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, and till the end of the reign, 
these names icere mentioned in the prayers. 

There must be something wrong here. How could the name of 
‘Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, who ascended the throne five years after Iho 
death of Firuz Shah have been mentioned, in the Kliutha upto tlio end 
of the reign of Firuz, i.e. while he was alive? But Shams does not really 
say any such' thing. His words are : 

£jUstl~ jl jj OVial- jl •*»; Ij JjJj jl**i*^ i 3 

c$l:Uai fill cAtt <$IJ *Li j-uC fjj .b ) }J & 

(107, 1. 5). <21 *>l J f * <yj A ^ 

“ The Khutbas of two crowned heads, the chosen of the Almighty. 
came to he established after [the death of] Sultan Firiiz , viz., of CD 
Sultan Muhammad bin Firuz Shah and (2) of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Sikandar 
Shah. In short, eloquent Kbatibs have been reciting the Khutbft in the 
names of these rulers upto the present time.” (lit. upto the end of these 

days, t. c. the time of writing). . . 

This passage must have been indited at some time during the snort 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah between Rab‘i I and Rab i If, ‘ J 
A.H. =January-March, 1394 A. C. Thomas also was puzzled by it, bccauie 
he misun derstood it (G. P. K. D., 303 note), having tal-.cn ( . , - 
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mean “ End of tlic reign [of Firuz] ” like Dowson. 

III. 294, 1. 12, And the Sultan followed by way of Champaran and 
1? a chap. 

As Dowson could make nothing of * Rachap ’, he has noted the pariae 
led tones of his Mss., szb &A-? and szj OjW. The B.I. Test reads 
• Jk;\j *b- jjj} (111, 1.13).“ Sultan Firuz bestowed an umbrella 

(conferred the honour of carrying one) upon the Raja of Chaparah.” Jlaran 
in the B.I. Text, is an obvious miswriting of OjW ‘Chaparan.’ Barani says 
that when Firuz marched through Kharosa and Gorakhpur, the Rajas of 
those districts did him homage nnd paid up all the arrears of tribute. In 
return, the Sultan gave the Ruja of Gorakhpur, who was “ a very great Rai, 
an umbrella, (_rv), a diadem and a dress of honour.” (5S7, 1. 16). Now, we 
know that early in the fourteenth century, one of the local chiefs had “found- 
ed a kingdom which extended over a considerable area in both Gorakhpur 
and Champaran .” (I. G. XII, 333 j Ray. D. II. N. I. 203). The Raja of Ku- 
rakliur [Rede, Gorakhpur] is said, in the T. M. also (Text, 124, last lino ; E. 
D. IV. 8), to have waited upou the Sultan, offered a tribute of twenty lacs of 
Tangas with two elephants and to have been received into favour. His name 
is also given as Udi Singh. It seems to me that Barani’s Raja of Gorakh- 
pur must be identical with the ‘Raja of Chaparan’ of Shams and there 
can be little doubt that the B. I. Test gives the clue to the right reading. 

III. 294, 1. 14. The Sultan threw up batteries ( Kungura ) and dug 

entrenchments all round it. 

“ Batteries” is hardly the right word in tliis context or for those times. 
The B. I. Text again differs and gives the better reading and the better sense, 
oJ IjK joy- j aJ u:. oJsS jJO i (111,1.3 f.f). " And all round the 

lines of his army, he had a wooden stockade constructed.” The word is not 
Kungura, but ‘ Katfigliara ’, lit. ‘wooden house,’ which is frequently used by 
Amir Kliusrauand explained by Dowson as * a wooden defence * (81 supra), 
that is, a ‘ palisade ’ or ‘ stockade ’. Shams uses it again on 149, 1. 9, and there 
Dowson has given it the meaning of ‘wooden huts’. (308 infra). See also Text, 
167, last line, where a jr wooden palisade ten gaz in breadth and seven 
gaz in height is said to have been put up all round the jungle, into which the 
wild elephants were driven aud caught, by what is known as the ‘ roping- 
in ’ or ‘ Kheddah ’ method of capturing these beasts. 

In the very valuable account of Sultan Firuz’s first invasion of Lakh- 
nauti, which can be read in Barani’s history, he explicitly' states that “ the 
mcninthe army received orders to set up a Katghara.” cd*J- 

•ji&d' (590, 1. 6). The wordy occurs again at the same page on 
1. 12 and at 591, 1. 10, where it is said that when the camping-ground was 
changed, the soldiers came out of the ' Kathghar.’ «rr^- Ol 

III. 294, l. 2 (tom foot. [Shamsu-d-din] fortified himself in theislands 

of Ikdala. 

It is clear from this author’s description, that Ikdala was situated 
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some where near Pandua in the midst of swamps andthat there was a river 
at a distance of seven Kos from it. Westmaeott identified it with .the 
village of Ekdala in the Dhanjar pargana of Dinajpur district. This place 
lies about twenty-three miles north of (Hazrat) Pandtia in Malda district, 
forty-two miles north of Lakhnauti or Gaur, and 15 miles west of Ghora- 
ghiit on the Malda side of the river Tangan. (J. A. S. B. 1874, pp. 244, 245). 
Westmacott’s identification has been confirmed and upheld by later 
research. Mr. H. E. Stapleton recently declared in a paper read before. the 
Boyal Asiatic Society of London that “ Ekdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles in the present Dinajpur district. It was enclosed within a broad 
moat which was formed by linking tip the Chiramati and Buliya rivers 
by canals. The site of the battle between Shamsu-d-din Ilyas and the 
Dehli Sultan must have been the plain that stretches to the south of the 
southern moat for ten or twelve miles, almost to the present boundary of 
■ Malda district.” (Report in the Times of India, 24th April, 1934). See also 
I. G. XIX. 392, where the same view is taken. 

In the C. H. I. (Ill, 176), Ikdala is described as “a village situated on 
islands in the Brahmaputra and protected by the dense jungle which cloth- 
ed the river’s banks,” but a glance at the map must show that any reference 
to the Brahmaputra in the Malda or Dinajpur district is unthinkable and 
must be founded on some inadvertence or misapprehension. 

Ill, 294, footnote. Barani says that the Sultan’s march was 

through Gorakhpur , Kharonsa and Tirhtit- 
Abul Fazl says Kharonsa was a Mahal in Sarkar Babraicb, Siibd 
Awadh, and that the town had a stone fort in his day. (Am, Tr. II. 176). 
There is a village named Khorasa in the Gonda district of the U. P. It 
has a branch post-office (vide the Post Office Guide) and lies about five miles 
distant from the modern town of Gonda. 

III. 296, l. 21. Tatar Khan cried, ’ 0 Shams-i-Siyah ( Black Sun), 
whither art thou flying? ’ 

‘Black Sim’ is meaningless and can have no application in this contest. 

What Tatar Khan really said was ^ ^ 0* " 0 black- 

faced Shams[u-d-dm], whither art thou wending? ” 

* Black-faced ’ has, probably, a double meaning. It refers primarily to 
the dusky complexion of the Bengal Sultan who was not fair and ruddy 
like the Turks. It is also employed as a term of reproach or revilement, 
signifying a coward, dastard or poltroon, whose face had been blackened 
or disgraced by flight. The inhabitants of Bengal are contemptuously 
called dkjJ A- by Barani also, who says in his account of Piruz Shah's 
invasion that “ heaps and heaps of those llack-faced ones were slam. 
juT j U> »y IfiAj- CjIjj oU of j I (592, 1. 3 f. f.). 

HI. 297, l. 14. For Bengal was a land of swamps. 

0-1 J?) <J& ; 119, 1. 6 f. f. Dows on says in the footnote that 

three Mss. agree in reading or words which have no appiopria 
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meaning. lie lias therefore read tlio word ns Bnt^rj is quite correct. It 
means 'virile or stalwart fight ini’ men, infantry.' It has tlio same signification 
as the Persian' Piida’, the Hindi Jh'iik, and the English Toot’. Shams uses 
the word more than once in this sense. For instance, he says that Slmmsu-'d- 
din Ilyas attached Firm- Shah " with a lnrgc army and innumerable foot- 
soldiers'’. oVl !**. J i Oljtj' (Hi, 1. 1 f.f.). Elsewhere, he writes, 
at C'iJi <’&■. d- 3 (119, 1. 15). " The King of 

Bangaln entrenched himself in the islands of Ikdnln with all his foot-' 
soldiers” 1* -rj). It is nl«o said of Zafar Khan that he had “a countless 
number of Bengali foot-soldiers in his train", j dUj j| ^ jj 

i y. t‘207, 1. 1). II. aho employs the phrase 4, *rj Mj® O'." 41 *. " several 
thousand brave (lit. manly) foot-soldiers”. is found also in tbc T. 

A. (23fi,1.2 f.f.'. S’rJ mean** ' n man. a man of intrepidity It also signifies 
' the being or standing on fool ' and Jh-J is the plural form (Richardson). 
F. speahs or 3 3>j I (I. 40. 1. 5) and 3>J I (I. 73, 1. 17). 

JVj I " Brave warriors ” also occurs. (I. fiO. 1.2). Ilajji Dabir uses JrU 
for * infantry \ (/.. W. 9DG, 1. IS.. Turning was called j'rjl ' The City 
of Men', because it was* a virgin city' and had never been captured by 
any enemy. (Miles, Tr. Shajrat-al'Atriik, M7 and 11S Note). Barani 
repeatedly speahs of the martial spirit and truculence of the Pitihs of 
Bengal who are the * 1l rj of this passage. (Test, S3. 1. 2 f. f.; 593, 1. 2). 
They were, in fact, "the landed militia of the province, who combined 
with the most profound barbarism, and the blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a fervency and unquietness of disposition which rendered 
them an important and formidable class of the population". (Stirling 
Account of Orissa. 1S10, p. 3$). What Shams means is that the province 
was difficult to conquer, because its kings could command an inexhaustible 
supply of man-power in these P.iiks. 

III. 298, last line. In that country, there is no other village than the 
KharaJ:. 

The meaning of this vernacular word is not quite certain, but 
the above rendering is, in any case, erroneous. What Shams says 
is -^V j?. t*T’.' s & '•> o' ji ; 125, 1- 2. " In that district, there is 

no village [^F] without a KharaJ: {or Kharaks]”. Shams lias just stated 
that there were “ fifty Khanties jn Great Laras and forty in Little Laras”. 
Dowson remarks that the reading of Air. Thomas’s Ms. is ^..instead of 
But if means the same ns V ‘ village ’, it is difficult to under- 
stand how Great and Liltlo Laras, each of which is spoken of as a *■* 
(village), could have contained fifty or forty ‘villages’. Raverty tells us 
that “ KharaJ: in Hindi means a cattle shed, but here seems to refer to a 
dwelling such as the .Tats of the Klmral and Sial tribes construct — a flat 
roof of thatch or canes raised on poles, but without sides or walls (Mihran 
in J. A. S. B. 1892, p. 2GG). 1 Kliarak ’, in other words, is the French 
‘Hangar” “a cart-house, or covered shed”. The Hindi Dictionary 
40 
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a field in 'which' cattle cap gr 9 ze ? , «>. lands which' are not cultivable, but 
good enough for pasture, and that may bp the meaning Here. " 

111 300, l 5, That [the canal ] from the Jumna was called Rajiwdh and 
the other [that from the Sutlej] Alagh-Khcmy 
Haver, ty proposes the emendations, ‘ Rajirah’apd ‘Aghamani’ ( Mihr an, : 
267), but .these P^es carry no meaning with them. The right readings seem 
to me to be Rajgbwah ’and 1 Ulughkhahi.’ The designations were -given, I 
th'inlr, in honour or commemoration of the Sultan’s father and his cousin/ 
The former’s name was Salar Rajah and the latter had the title gt Ulugh 
Kficin [not ‘Alagh Khan ’], before he became Sultan. *1 ‘ Rajabwah. 5 ' 

means " the Wall or Canal of Eajab.” Mir-wah, Khan-wah, Maqsuda-wab ate 
well-known canals in Sindh. Saltan Firuz himself has left it on record 
• that when he founded two new qasbas near the village of Maluh or Malchai 
he gave one the name of Salarpnr and the other that of Tughlaqpur, 

( Futuhdt , 381 infra). There is a Salarpur in Alwar and a town called’ 
Rajabpur is mentioned in the Zafarnama of Yazdi and.tbeMnl/uzflt, 
in connection with the invasion of Timur. (492 and 428 infra). There is 
another Rajabpur in Mo radabad district, U.P. also. (Post Office Cfuide). 

III. 360, l. 8. The author’s father .. . . held the office of Shabnavis. 

Dowson has not explained the meaning of * Shabnavis ’ and it is not 
easy to say what it means or to describe the duties of the office. The words 
in the text are ^ (127, 1. 4 f. f.) which may mean 

that he “held the post of Night* clerk of the Khawwas”, i.e. of the body of 
special slaves, servants or courtiers, who had to be in attendance upon the 
Sultan by turns. As the author’s father is said to have been employed in the 
Sultan’s own palace and to have been one of the i/’W-l j_H, it is 

not unlikely that he was the clerk who kept the muster-roll of the Khawioas 
and registered the attendance of those who were bound to do night-duty. 
Elsewhere also, Shams declares that his father was included among the 
special attendants of the Court. (138, 1. 3 This 

word ? Shabnavis ’ occurs also in the T.M., where it is said that Khwaja 
TTn.j p Shabnavis was made-Ndib-i- Arz-i-M.amo.lik (Text, 83, 1. 6), but this 
is the only other instance of its use that is known to me. 

III. 301,7. 9. Kashas of Janld and Dahdtrath and the town of Hdnsi 
and its dependencies. . 

? Janid ’ must be an error for * Jind ’ or *Jhind ’. Dhatrath lies about ten 
miles -north-east of Jhind. Dowson seems to have read ) && jf> 
but the BX Text has f i/-’ 1 * V* 5 v City of Hansi and Tughlaq* 
pur alias Sapidam [Safidon)”, Which seems -correct. Jind, Dbatrath and 
TughlaqpUr are all registered in the Ain as-Mahals in the Sarkar o 
FiruZa. (Tr,XL294). Tughlaqpur and-Aspandi (Safidon, are . bo ^°”' 
tioned in the ' Zafarnama of -Yazdi and the- Ualfu^tt-i-Timtcr -Soxim 
was seven kos from Kithal and Tughlaqpur six Kos-from - a i \ ’ 
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4Q1 infra). Safidon is about 15 miles north-east of Jhin d au’d shown in 
Constable, PI. 25 B c. The name is.said to be derived from Sarpadamana , 
" the wholesale destruction of serpents.” by Janamejaya to avenge the 
death of his father Parikshit, which is said to have taken place on this 
spot. (LG. XXI. 349). 

III. 303, l. 5. The Sarai of Shaikh Yar Par an. 

Barani mentions Malik Yar Paran among the holy men who lived in 
the reign of Ghiyasu-d-din Balban. (112, ]. 9). See also Dorn, History of 
the Afghans. (II. 12). Abul Fazl includes the Tomb of Malik Yar-i-Piran 
[Friend of the Saints?] among the architectural monuments of the Dehli 
of his day. (3 in, Tr. II. 279). 

III. 303, 7. 11 from foot. The fare of a carriage teas four silver Jitals. 

There is nothing corresponding to the word “ silver ” in the text (136, 
1. 6) and it is an interpolation which is calculated to mislead the reader. 
The GhitaU Jital or Jaitil was a copper [or billon] coin of small value. Its 
weight is not definitely known. It was either about 144 or 172 grs. in 
weight and it is a moot point whether 50 Jitals or 64 were equal in value 
to the Tanga of silver, which weighed about 175 grs. The question is dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. H. Nelson Wright and Mr. H. R. Neville in Art. 248 
of the Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVIII to the J. A. S. B. (1.924). 

III. 304, l. 3 from foot. Be [Zafar Khan ] received 30,000 tankas to 

get his clothes washed. 

<cil. <*>« . 141, 1. 4. This curious phrase or custom finds an 

echo in the Travels of Ibn Batuta who declares that soon after his arrival 

• • • • 

in Dehli, the Vazir Ahmad Ayaz made him a present of two thousand 
dinars, saying “This- is to enable you to get your clothes washed”. (Lee’s 
Tr. 139 ; Defremery, III. 381 ; Gibb. 203). Elsewhere, he states that when- 
ever a stranger of position pays his respects to the' Sultan, the latter gives 
him " a robe of honour and' a sum of money to wash his head according 
to their custom”. (Gibb, 200 ; Defremery, III. 226). Manucei says of the 
Mughal princesses “ that in addition to their fixed allowances and pensions, 
they often receive from the King, special presents in cash, under the pre- 
text that it was to buy betel or perfumes or shoes.” (Storia, IF. 341). He 
also states that “ the Revenues of the City of Surat which are said to have 
amounted to twelve lacs of Rupees had been given by Shah Jahan to his 
daughter, BegomSaeb, to meet her expenditure on betel”. ( Tb . 1. 65)’. Baihacji 
writes that Sultan Mas'ud gave ten thousand dii'hams to the 1 Ehalif’s 
ambassador to go to the garmabeh, i.e. the bath. (Text 456, 1. 4 f-f.). 

Iir. 305, l. 3- from foot. There were two tenfs for cooking aitd 

' — • domestic work. There were also one hundred 

. arid eighty standards of various kinds ; ' 

• ' . yj.*r j [j- 3 ] j;144,-last line. The 

Word 1 Maratib ’ is here rendered' by “ tefits'for domestic Work”. When 1 it 
occurs again (Text, 225, .1. 3 247, 1". 13), it isTranslated as “ titles ”. (329 and 
336 infra). ,It is elear from" other passages in which it is-uSed-that both'thp 
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lit 307,1.14. 


: n b rbaZ“ ”! : Hat « ^ ***** “ •»»*, 


or other ‘ emblems of rank or dignity \ 

For instance Shams writes : ( 276 , 1 . 17 ). 

****■>■ ^ js ijcJji j:\ j. ^l*: JT 

(363, 1. 4) -Kij? » -;[ s j\ j' *U.ic v U*i 

. _ (2/4,1. 6) 4j j.lj> ^ £> jit* 

informs us that when he sailed down the river Indus with 
Alau-l-Mulk, the governor of Eahri Bandar, two out of the fifteen ships 
carried the Amirs Maratib. He then explains that they consisted of 
banners, kettle-drums, trumpets, clarions and flutes ”. (Defremery, III. 
110— Gibb. 186). Elsewhere, ho states that such Maratib, i.c. “kettle drums 


and banners ” 3 JIA»| were conferred only on the great Amirs. 

/TV _ T*r'r ^ ^ 


(Defr emery , III. 106). The drums and trumpets appear to liavo gone 
with the banners, the standards of which may have been fixed or attached to 
the musical instruments. Minhaj states that in Chingiz Khan's army, there 
were 800 (or 600) <&, i.e. banners or standards and one thousand horsemen 
were enrolled under each banner. (T. N. 338, J. 2; Raverty’s Tr. PCS). As 
Sultan Firuz is said to have marched with ninety thousand cavalry under 
just one hundred and eighty 4U» and there must have been two of these 
insignia for every troop of one thousand. 

In the Mughal period, the Mahi-Maratib , the Fish-hannor or standard 
was. one of the highest honours. A fish of gilt copper, about four feet in 
length, was placed horizontally on the point of a spear and borne on an 
elephant or a camel, along with two gilt balls. (Irvine, A. I. M. 81, 33). 

III. 307, 1. 14. The Sultan bethought him that they teerr not near Tfisar- 
Firozah, the neighbourhood of which teas in a disturbed 
state. 

j\~>. 0?^* j~r- ^ c ~~:' r’b c/J Ojjc* 

* 2 — 1 ; 148, 1. 2. The meaning is that as the fief-holder of I Jisar Firuza, 

i.e. the Amir who held charge of the district on behalf of the Sultan 
and was responsible for the preservation of law and order in it, was not at 
his post, it was necessary to depute a specially qualified officer who could 
cone with' the * accursed ’ Mongol hosts and prove an efficient Warden of the 


to have been appointed Governor of Multan to guard 
and after his death, Malik Marian Daulat to have been sent there because 
there was no other Amir capable of putting down the assaults of the si 
accursed foes. (Ibid. Text, 133, 1. 9, Tr. E. D. IV. 134). ^ J f ‘ i: 

side) is a periphrastic phrase like ‘ undersigned The author of the Sfanuru- 
l-Umara states that after Aurangzcb’s death, the prince Muhammad . ?.«J 
Shah wrote to his son Bidar Bakht to stay in MSlwa until hn own arm^ 
there . cAl J*r Cf> J**r* l ' ^ CUI. C5P, 1. Ill an - ■* * ; * 

pr u>} a .ud ij-n- are frequently used for ‘ the perron writiag as u U--- 
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person addressed ’ in flic Insha-i-Harkaran. also occurs in a letter 

of Bibur quoted by l 5 *. (1. 10*2, 1. 0). 

III. 308, 7. 2 from foot. During the night, ihc " King of the Blacks” 

mounted the eastern roof and urging his 
Bengalis to tcorl: energetically , they laboured 
all night and restored the ruined fort. 

This is very different from the real meaning. What Shams writes is 
jCjiC JU <. t « j(? Z*y t «Jlo jJ*1 a»l j» c>b jk-^b j *ul Ji 

-d-ijjT j. JLj. (151, last line). “ When the night came to an end 

and the King of the Wanderers, (or the Planets, i. c. the Sun) mounted 
the balcony of the East, (when the Sun rose], the people of Bengal rebuilt 
the bastion of the fort in a single night by (dint of) the most strenuous 
labour and mutual co-operation’’. 

Dowson seems to have roado^k- di but the right rending is0^jlr*d-. 
The phrase occurs again in Shams’ account of the Thatta campaign. 

j. w'l— * j. i j 3 <-*^1 (225,1.7). Amir Khusrau uses 

•j’r* for the 1 planets’ in the Qiranu-s-S'adain (‘Aligarh Litho.j). 83, last 
verse). And Sharnfu-d-din Yazdi writes : Jjf hi j j| oh oV* 

(Z. N. II. 151, 1. M) ^-\J\ j. jjt* 3 ~ib i5 ; l 31 (Sco also 

Ibid, 11C, 1.7; 122,1.11). Stcingass says mV* means ‘planets’ and that 
•jL- .b signifies the Sun. 

III. 311, l. 2. Malik Kabul, otherwise called Toraband . 

This Amir is mentioned by Barani also in his list of Firuz Shill’s 
principal officials and courtiers. (528, 1. 5). The sobriquet is especially men- 
tioned, because there was another Malik Qabul who was entitled Quran- 
Khtcan and Amir-i-Majlis. (Ibid. 527, 1. 1*1 ; Shams, 451, 1.5 f. f.;T.M.in 
E. D. IV, 14). Still another Malik Qabul, who was styled Sar-pardahdar 
(1 lead Chamberlain), is said by F. (I. 1*1G, 1. 5 f. f.) and the T. M. (E. 
D. IV, 9) to have been sent with an army to repel n Mughal invasion in 759 

II. ‘Toraband’ perhaps means ‘Binder on of tlio Torn.’ In Hindustani, 

* Torn ’signifies * a cluster, or bouquet of flowers,’ and also ’a jewel, pendant 
or ornament made of gold and silver ribbons and gems, which is tied to the 
turban.’ This Malik Qabul was perhaps the Lord-in- Waiting whose duty 
it was to tic the ‘ torn ’ on to the Emperor’s turban. But be may have been 
so called, also because be was personally distinguished for the beauty and 
stylish manner in which be wore tlio ’ tora’ himself. 

III. 312, l. 8. Sultan Firoz, then to the joy of his friends, tcent back to 

his garden. 

jt j\ i $ flu £)l j\ »b . 162, 1. 3 f . f . 

As the Sultan was encamped in a hostile country in the midst of swamps 
and jungles, lie could not have had any garden of his own to go to. The fact is 
that the phrase ift-y. t Sy\ has really no meaning and is inserted merely as 
a jingle to rhyme with L>k-j J J&. Shams is very fond of interpolating 
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ill. §36, 1, 23 . 


stilted phrases and hacfeieyed rhetorical' expressions merely for (heir 
cadence or sonorous effect. His style, when He waxes eloquent, Isa dege. 
neratd imitation of the £***« or “ rhymed ; prose, which is so common in 
ornate, wnting'in all Muhammadan • languages'.” (Browne, L. H. P. II. 21 ). 
It will suffice to quote' here two other gems of similarly bombastic writing 
to exemplify the meaningless exuberance of this Persian Euphemism. 
^ & cfc-3 a >1 jP 0 L- j: ot-l toy 1* to y? M jr* 

206, 1.10. And again, Jj&ab-p Jby. o' : - / yl; tS ^Us. 374 ] 7 
It is needless to say that a literal rendering of to^ji and here would 
be productive only of bathos and absurdity. Other specimens of this 
flbrid fustian will be found at Text, 49, 79, 114, 128, 182, 358, 390. 

III. 312, l. 5 from foot. At that time, the Hcii of Jdjnagar, by ndme 

. Addyci, had deemed it expedient to guit 
' ‘ ' Banarasi, 

(164, 1. 4) <Aj ^-jU; (jA+m ij~-.il (Sb j*tl JJ. 
The name of the Baja is given as Adesar or Udesar in the body of the B. I. 
Text and the variant V-M ia relegated to a footnote. In the corresponding 
passage of Dowson’s translation of the Tartkh-i-M tibarnkshdhi, A daya is 
said to have been taken captive at a place called ‘ Sikrn’ or * Sanlcra * or 
‘ Satgahra’ along with Shakar Khatun, the daughter of the Baja of that 
place, who is there called Bai Sadhan. (E. D. IV. 10). *At the same time, the 
name of the Baja of Banarasi itself is given as ‘ Pirbahan-dev’ or ‘ Birbhin- 
dev ’. {Ibid. 11). Now, we know from contemporary inscriptions that 
Virabhanudeva III was ruling in Orissa fromShaka 1274 to 1300=1352- 
1378 A. 0, This engenders the suspicion that the interjection of tbonamo 
of ‘Adaya ’ here may be founded on some error. Moreover, the T. A., F. 
and: B., who have copied their accounts almost word for word from the T. 
M., say nothing whatever about ‘Adaya’ and Hajji Dabir states lint Shakar 
KhStun was captured with her nurse, , the Arabic equivalent of the 
•Persian (Z. W. 897, 1. 20). An examination of the now published 
Text of the Tar. Hub. (i29, 1. 5), also shows that he is right. ‘Adaya ’ in 
Dowson’s rendering is due to a mistranslation of k with a nurse. ^ 
As regards the ‘Adaya’ who is mentioned here, the fact that ‘Adesar 
or * Udesar ’ is the reading in the best Manuscripts may indicate t »at 
Shams’s statement about ‘Adesar’ or * Udesar’ having been the namoof Uic 
Baja is perhaps due to the designation of the Baja of Jajnagar having 

been confounded with that of his kingdom. ox s** The 

i. e. Baja of Udisa or Udesar, would seem to have been misunderstood as 

‘.‘the Baja. named Udisa or Udesar.” Udisa can bo easily misrca' 
as Vt Adaya’ or Adaya- in Persian writing. See also my noto on I . • 

HI. 316, l. 23. He caused the following lines to le ,nacr ‘*', 

■“ on the walls of the Kushk-i-Shikar rar r. 

Firozabad and on the domes ofthe^M^AnM- 
The correct name of the first of these palaces is Atis ***' 1 
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Dowson’s own translation on p. 303 supra. The.B. I. Text has it right t 

Ji o 1*4 OjUj JjJ) Jj3 J (ilijf* ■ 

a 'l .**>13 J lj J J 177,1. 7. Tlie Kushk-i-Shikar- was a 

Hunting-box situated on what is now called the Ridge. ‘ Rav * (in ‘'Shikar- • 
rav ’) is an excrescence or intrusive error due to the scribe having misread 
or misunderstood the words J3 3 and OiJ 3 which occur after in the 
sentence quoted above. ; 

III. 317, 1. 6. After the lapse oftioo half years every man returned. ■ 
This is a mistake for ‘ two years and a half.’ Jl- J : jl <*•» 03* 

; 178, 1. 5 f. f. See Dowson’s own'tranlsation, 315 ante, where he tells us; 
that the Sultan “ stayed two years and seven months in these territories.” 
(Text, 172, 1. 6). See also Ibid. 250, 1. 1, where the statement is repeated , 
and the phrase used is Jl- 3 3*. According to the T.M. also, Firuz 
marched against Lakhnauti in 760 H. and- returned to Dehli in Rajab, 762 
H. (Text, 127, 130 ; E.D. IF. 9-11). See also the T. A. (116-116) and F. (I. ! 
146-7), where the same statement occurs. Barani uses «=-*• for ' seven;, 
and a half’ (305, 1. 11)- and (*' ^ for ‘one and a half’. (310, 1. 12). 

III. 317, l. 14. One day, the Sulta7i Firoz went hunting and having 
separated from his followers, went to a garden where 
he met a woman etc. • . i : . 

The whole passage has been misunderstood and the real sense obscured. 
The ling who -went out to hunt and met a woman in a garden was 
not Firuz, but some unnamed ruler of olden times. "What Shams says 
(181, 1. 12 f.f.) is that he had read this “anecdote about bygone sovereigns ” 

( Or?- 0^~" in the Khairu-l-Majalis, which is a collection of- the 

Discourses or Table-talk of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Chiragh-i- 
Dehli.made by a disciple named Hamid. (Houtsma, E. I., I. 862). , 

The story is, in fact, an ancient folk-tale which is fathered in Fir- ’ 
dausi’s Shahnama on the Sasanian Emperor Bahram Gaur. (Ed. Macan, 
III. 1614 ; Rogers’ Trans., 410). It is told also in Burton’s Translation of the- 
AlfLaila (Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, Vol. V. 87-88, Nights 
389-90), where the hero is NaushIrvan-i-‘Adil. Still another variant* is 
the Adventure of an unnamed King with a Gardener’s Daughter which ; 
is related by Jahangir in his Tiizuh (Text, 251, 1. 8 f. f. ; Tr. II, 50-2=E.D. 
VI, 364). In the Shahnama version, the drink offered is the milk of a 
cow ; in the Alf Ldila, it is the juice of a sugar-cane and in the Tuziik 
that of a pomegranate. Two different versions of the same saga arrest 
attention in the Akhlaq-i-MuJisini of Husain Waiz Kashi G, Chap. XV 
(Justice). In one of them, the king’s name is given as Qubad, the father 
of NaushTrvan, and the drink is cow’s milk; in the other, it is Bahram. 
Gaiir and the liquid pomegranate juice. In the anecdote as it is repeated by 
Shams, it is the, juice of a bunch of grapes. 

III. 318, l. 1. And passing by the valleys of Nakhach nuh garhi, he 
arrived with his army at Nagarkot. 
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j. <j* $ ^ j^ 5 ji^o J5 la i ki ji 

186,1.2. . ' ^ , • 

This is a somewhat difficult passage, but whatever' the- precise mean- 
ing of Nuhgirihi may be, it is certain that* Naehakh-i-nuh-garhi * fNg- 
kh’ach of the Nine Forts ’ in the Footnote) is not a toponym at all, and 
must exist only in the country of Nowhere . Nachakh means ‘spear ’.Shams 
employs the identical phrase in his narrative of Firuz Shah’s Bengal cam- 
paign. 


AjJ *b jjjJ t£y> »XSS «-»-0 »lA £jL .tfi; 

114, 1. 14. “ In the meantime, the Zing of the Bangalis came up all of 
a sudden and drawing the Nachakh-i-Ntthgirihi, rushed towards the army 
of H. M. Firuz Shah 

“ Nachakh ”, says Eichardson, means " axe, halbert, mace”; the Far- 
hanQ'i-J ahangiri states that it is L?j ji, an axe carried on or tied to the 
saddle, and the Qhiyasu-l-Lughat speaks of it as a * small lance ’ ^ f I 
i. e. a javelin. 

is used along with' or j* by Baihaqi, 141, 1. 7; 399, 1. 6 f. f., 
and also by Barani ‘J-j s J g J j* (253, J. 5 f. f.) and £*& J j p 
(329, 1. 3 f . f.). Shams, in fact, has borrowed the phrase from his 

favourite poet, Nizami, who says in the Sikandar-namai 

•jj (*• j -tA oJfcT J j. 3 j 

(Sikandar-Ndma in Khamsa-i-Nizami, Bombay Lith. 1265 A. H.p. 31). 
Capt. Clarke translates the couplet thus: 

“ Drove against him the long spear of nine joints in such a way, 

- — ^-Slhat both his [Palangar’s] body and his coat of mail were pierced.” 
(Canto XX, couplet 36, p. 213). This word ‘Nachakh’ or ‘Najakh’ is 
used on this page in four other couplets also and is rendered either as 
* spear ’ or ‘ short spear ’. (Ib. pp. 211-212). It occurs again in Canto XXX, 
couplet 67 ( Khamsa , p. 51, last verse), and the English equivalent there is 
“ battle-axe.” (Trans. 338). “ Girih” means ‘joint, knot,’ but it is alsa used 
for the l/16th part of a tailor’s * gaz ’ or yard. (Ain, T r. 1. 88 note). Nine 
girths may thus mean 9/16th of a gaz or yard, approximately, eighteen 
inches. The sentence must be therefore translated thus : “ He hurled the 
battle-axe [or spear] of nine girths against the warriors (lit. fighting-men) 
[oVi j*J of the Zamindars [the Hindu Eajas or Chiefs] of the districts he 
passed through [on his way to Nagarkot].” 

11 Nine girihs ” must refer to the handle or shaft of the spear or 
battle-axe. If the Nachakh was a long spear, it might mean that the shaft 
was made of a strong cane or bamboo of nine joints. If the Nachakh was 
a javelin or a battle-axe, it might signify that the handle was about half a 

tailor’s yard in length. . 

III. 318, 1. 11 from foot. Other infidels have said that Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah bin Tughlik Shah held an umbrella 
over this same idol. 
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**V ** OT .j- j> ^ ; 1S7, 1. 10. Lit. “ had placed [not * hold ’] an 
umbrella on the head of the idol.” The real meaning seems to be that he 
was said to have presented as a gift or offering an umbrella which was to 
be placed over its head. Neither Barani nor any of the later cpilomists 
speaks of Nagarkot having been conquered by Muhammad Tughlaq, though 
the fact is mentioned in the Qasida written by the contemporary poet 
Badr-i-chach, who says that the event took placo in A. H. 738, when the 
Sun was in Cancer. (570 post). This would indicate that the great army 
which was despatched about this time for the conquest of the Qarachnl 
[Kurmachal or Gargaclial). i. c. the sub-Himiilnyau range in the districts 
now known as Kumaou and Garhw.il, advanced as far as Nagarkot and 
compelled the Raji to nominally acknowledge the supremacy of Muham- 
mad and hold the fortress as his vassal. A. H. 738 began on 30tK July, 1337. 
and ended on 13th July, 133S. The event must have taken place about 
June 133^, as the Sun was then in Cancer. It was during the return 
journey that disaster overtook the army of invasion. The monsoon rains 
arc very heavy in those regions. 

III. 319, l. 13. The. Sultan [Firitz] icith much dignity placed his hand 
on the hach of the lint [of Nagarkot], 

It may ho worth while to note that in a poetical chronicle of the Katocbi 
Kings, written by or under the patronage of a R-ijn of Kdngra named 
Manik Chand in V. S. 1G19 (15G2 A. C.) which is called Dharma Gliand 
Natalca, there is a reference to the surrender of Kangi’a fort to Sultan 
Firms and the writer explicitly states that the Raja went out to meet the 
Sultan and the Sultan placed his hand on the Raj a’ shack. The poet says: 

‘ liupchandar barhir cliarho Dilcstcar Surtan 
Jlahut hclkar pag paro pith hath let San’. 

‘ Rnpchandar went forth to meet the Sultan, the Lord of Dehli, and 
bowed very low down to his feet; the kiug put his hand on his back.’ 
(J. Hutchison and J. P. Vogel’s art. on The History of Kan gr a State in the 
Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIII. (1920), p. 35). This 
Rupachandra’s coins also have been found. (Cunningham, C. M. I. p. 105). 
Jahangir tells in his Tiizuk another anecdote in connection with Firuz’s 
visit to Nagarkot. It was related to him probably by some one who had 
taken part in the conquest of the stronghold by his own army in 1030 A. H. 
(Text, 318, 1. 2 f. f. ; Tr. II. 184). 

III. 321, l. 1. IFhen the muster ions called, four , ten and eleven fold, 
of irregulars ( Ghair-ioajh ) appeared. 

•jjUa.j j J ‘****l Cjj% \ 193, 1. 2f. f. 

Dowson observes that he has " translated the passage' somewhat doubt- 
fully with the light of the context.” The real meaning is that the ghair- 
wajhi — the soldiers who were not on the feudal establishment and were 
paid, not by regular jdgirs or lands held on condition of military service 
but by assignments on the land revenue or in cash, — obtained (as an ad- 
vance) four dah-yasdah, four one-tenths, that is, four-tenths or 40 per cent 
41 
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note on 

v f ■ , - . ,, . — ■“ — — • -• «*)i Dow- 

Bon has rendered it wrongly as one in ten or one in eleven” at p. 230 ante. 

III. 321, l. 6, March of Firuz Shah to Thatta. 

This invasion is put by the C. H; I. (III. 180) into 1362-3 A.C. 
(763-764 A.,H.). But this is more than doubtful, and there is no authority 
for it in the Chronicles. All that the T. M. (Text, 130,1.8; KD. IV. 11), the 
T. A. (116-7) and F. (1, 147-148) state is that Firuz returned from Labhnaiiti 
in Bajab, 762 A.H.(May-June, 1361 A. C.),thathe had the Sirhind Canal 
excavated some time afterwards” that he marched subsequently against 
Nagarkot and “after conquering it , he proceeded against Thatta.” (T. M. 
Text, 131, 1. 1; E. D. IV. p. 12). The next event that is recorded is the 
death of Khan-i-Jahan in 772 A. H. (131, 1. 12). 

Now, Shams explicitly declares that “four whole years passed after 
the Sultan’s return from Lakhnauti, during which he stayed at Dehli and 
attended to the affairs of his people.” (319 ante; Text, 191, 1. 2). Firuz, 
then, could not have left Dehli for Nagarkot before Rajab, 766 H. (Marcli- 
April, 1365). As that stronghold is said to have held but fer Bix months 
(319 ante), he could not have reached Thatta before the' middle of 767 H. 
(February 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat. The 
conquest of the town (after the protracted military operations of the 
second campaign and the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Dehli) 
could not possibly have taken place before the middle of 768 H. (March 
1367 A. C.). The embassy from Bahram Khan.Mazandarani which is said 
to have arrived when the Sultan was in Gujarat must be therefore put into 
the latter half of 1366 A. C. We know from the Bahmani chronicles that 
Bahram Khan rebelled about 767-8 H. (F. T. 292- 4; Briggs’ Tr. II, 319- 
823). He must have solicited the intervention of the Dehli Sultan only 
when he knew that the unequal contest between himself and his suzerain 
must terminate most disastrously for himself, if he was not reinforced by 
some other first class power. 

III. 325, l. 18. If a lethal weed had been wanted, it could not have been 
found. # ^ 

What Shams really means is a tooth-pick. ^ ^ s l '> 

209, 1. 4 f. f. “If a thorn (or thistle) was wanted for cleaning the teeth, 

it would not have been found.” is a toothpick. 

III. 327, l. 6. The irregulars having received six, ten and eleven 
(t anka s ?) from the kindness of the Sultan, in a short 
time they were all Horsed.. 

j&'jr iM >> oW- 'f*s» ^ b <*** * 

(2a> : The general sense ’ is certainly not ‘ obvions ’ here and it is very 
taanihdently and imperfectly indicated by this>en dering. What.|®s 
means is that, the ‘ toegntar»’,obtained advances of 
fifths of their fixed allowances in cash from the Sultans trea y. 


III. 380, 1. 13 from foot. sHAMs-i-srnX.T 323 

wore thus able to purchase new mounts and equip themselves. Of. my Note 
on III. p. 321, 1. 1, ante. 

III. 328, l. 4. The officers of Government should he strictly enjoined to 
do them no harm, so that something might come to the 
soldiers. 

-VJ O^Tl* jsltfj | j cj^'J ^ jzS' ’ if*. 221, 1. 11. “ They [the 
officers] should be peremptorily ordered not to- worry them [the Wajhdars, 
who had received advances in cash from the Treasury] until the people 
on this side (j. c. the Sultan himself and his army) arrived at Dehli.” 
is used here again as a pcriphrastical expression for the person speaking 
or writing, for the Sultan himself. Shams uses the phrase again at 236, 
1. 4 f . f . : *b J* ^ cAff 5 *!*- and 

also on 224, 1. 9. See my Note on III. 307, 1. 14, ante. 

III. 330, l. 10. The people of Thatta made a verse,.... saying, ‘By the 
tcill of God, Sultan Muhammad Tughliq died in 
pursuit of us and Sultan Firoz Shah has fled before us.’ 

The ipsissima verba of the vernaculur ‘bait’ are printed thus in tlie 
Bibl. Ind. Text. V far’ ^ J. ;^31, 1. 2 f. f.I venture to read 

this mutilated and corrupt distich thus: &f. ^ h‘ 

Barkat-i-Shaikh PaWia—Ek mtia,ek bhaga. “ By the blessing of Shaikh 
Pattha, one [Muhammad Tughlaq] died ; one [Firuz Tughlaq] fled." 

Shaikh Pattho or Pir Pattho is the patron saint of Thatta. His 
shrine in the Makli hills near the town has been for centuries a noted 
place of pilgrimage (Tarikh-i-Tahiri in E. D. I. 274), and it is so still. 
The author of the Maasirtt-bUmara writes that “his real name was 
Ibrahim and his ‘laqab’ Shah-i-'Alam. He was the disciple and deputy 
of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakarriya of Multan and his shrine near Thatta 
is visited every week by the high as well as the low.” (B. I. Text, III, 
311). According to the local tradition, he was a contemporary of the 
poet S‘adi. (Wood, Journey to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 5). 

III. 330, l. 13 from foot When the Sultan arrived, he perceived that 

the inhabitants had destroyed all their 
spring crop. 

They had done nothing of the sort. ^ fl/ & «w 

• oa jlj £)liij zs - ijj iii ; 232, 1. 8. “He saw that 

all their people had sown the spring crop and taken great pains with' 
it; the crop (the grain) was just then only half-ripe.” (FifTe 1. 8f. f. below). 
*y. Q -^rJ ■ s l^*. y dc jy* S' Cj\j., ‘because the new grain had not yet 
arrived at maturity * or “ the crop was not yet ripe,” as Dowson puts it. 
J^ 3 , according to Steingass, is ‘unripe grain, vetches or pulse in the 
pod,’ and the same explanation is given in the Ghiyasu-l-Ltighal. 

The fact of the matter is that when Firuz first invaded Thatta from 
the Dehli side, he arrived late in the season, after the crops had matured 
and heen reaped and garnered by the Sindhi cultivators. His ^applies were 
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®" „° Ut . °® ? nd tht> , a ™J’ tom famine. The tables were jest 

"“ d 1 “ th,s eeeond campaign. As the Sindhis never ioa?mea that be 
would return, they had toiled hard iu his absence in tilling the sail and 
raising the Bab i crop. This time, Firuz took care to arrive early, just 
when the crop was only half-ripe and had not been reaped. The Sindhis 
fled, deserted their homes and took refoge in the earthen fortifications on 
the other side of the river. The invaders then reaped and gathered what 
the indigenes had sown and profited by the latter/ labonrs. It was now 
the turn of the inhabitants of Thatta to feel the pinch of hunger and the 
garrison had to surrender for want of provisions. See 333-4 infra. The 
people of Thatta did not "destroy their crops on the bank of the Sindh”, 
when they heard of the return of the Sultan, as Doxrson states, on 1. 18. 
They only deserted their homes, leaving the villages on the bank depopulat- 
ed, «-u~ jj\ . J j j (232, 1. 6) and fled to the other side 

of the river. It' they had * destroyed,’ all their spring crop, Firuz and his 
army would not have lived in clover as they did and he would have had 
to retire discomfited, just as before, for lack of food and forage. 

HI. 338, l. 7. The Jam and Babinia had a residence appointed for 
them near the royal palace. 

But the words in the test are ; 253, J, 12. "Adjoining 

the Caravanserai of the Queen.” The Sarai was, like the Haus-i-Bani, 
(TheBani’s Tank), a work of public utility erected by the Hindu consort 
of some former Saltan. ‘ The laud of the Sarai of Malika ’ is said by 
Shams (303 ante) to have been one of the eighteen villages and Qasbas 
which. * were acquired’ for the town-planning scheme connected with the 
foundation of Firuzabad. (Text, 134, 1. 1 f. f.). But tSh- also means 
" palace ” and it may have been the private residence of the lady. 

III. 338, l. S. Invention of the Tas-i-Ghariydl ( a clock or bell to tell 
the time). 

Almost every word here is wrong. The Sultan did not 'invent’ the 
Tas, and the 2'as-i-Ghariyal was neither ‘ a clock’ in the modern sense of 
that word, nor a * bell.’ Bells are taboo in Islam. All that Firiiz did was to 
order that the hour of the day should be publicly announced. The Tas-i- 
Ghariyal was not a ‘chiming dock’, as Fanshawe states, (D.P.P. 58), 
but a ‘gong ’.and it is thus described by the Emperor Babur. “ A body of 
Ghariyalis is appointed in all the considerable towns of Hindustan. They 

cast a broad brass (plate) thing, perhaps as large as a tray This they 

call a Ghariyal , and hang up in a high place Also they have a vesse 

perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup, and filling in one ghan (te. 
minutes). The gharitjalis put this into water and wait till it fills. When 
it fills the first time, they strike the gong once with their mallets, 
a second time, twice and so on till the end of the watch. (B. N. .n. 
616-7; Persian Trans. 203). Abul Fazl also informs us (2w, Tr - Jarr j 
fix 15), that the * Ghariyal’ " is a round gong of mixed 
like a griddle, but thicker -..and suspended by a cord. He 
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gives an elaborate account of the Hindu method of measuring time and 
of the metallic vessel or * water-instrument* employed by them for that 
purpose. There are similar descriptions of the ‘ Ghariyal ’ in the Voyage 
to East India of Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry (E. T. I., 
317), Fryer, (New Account of East India and Persia, Ed. 169S, p. 138) 
and other European travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It will be observed that the word 4 Ghariyal * alone is used by Babur 
and Abul Fazl for the Gong or brass plate and not for the vessel of water. 
Shams speaks of the Gong as the Tas-i-Ghariyal. The real meaning of 
this phrase seems to be not the bi’ass plate of the 4 Vessel of water* or 
* clepsydra *, but * the brass plate (Tas) tchich teas (i.e. used as) the Gong 
(Ghariyal)’. It may also bo noted that according to the Hindustani 
dictionaries, the word for the ‘ instrument ’ which measures time is Ghari, 
c.g.Rct-ghari, Sand-glass, Dhup-ghari, Sun-dial, Panghari or Pani-ghari, 
water-glass or clepsydra. According to them, it is the Gong which is 
called * Ghariyal .’ The use of this word for a clock or watch is obviously 
recent. 

Shams himself does not say anywhere that Firuz 4 invented ’the Tas. 
All that he speaks of is the J'v* 3 “ The placing (fixing, establish- 

ment) of the Tas-i-ghariyal ”, It is clear from the prosy disquisition in 
which he sets out the seven merits of the innovation, that the fundamental 
aim and object was the announcement of the hours of the day and night 
for the benefit of the prayerful and religious-minded Muslim. Its prin- 
cipal advantage, he states, was the resolution of the doubts of devout 
Musalmans in regard to the exact time of reciting the five obligatory 
prayers and other optional or supererogatory devotions and the commence- 
ment and termination of the daily fast during Ramazan. According to 
the local tradition, Firuz Shah’s Ghariyal was placed in " the Observatory 
which stands on the highest point of the Ridge ”, in the building now 
known as the Pir-i-Ghaib. (Fanskawe, D. P. P. 5S). 

III. 338, l. 16. On court days, they [ the Jam and Babiniya ] 

sat on his [the Sultan’s] right hand, in the second 
room of mirrors , beloiothe Chief Judge. 

3^ * 3 J ( 3 s • 251, 1.2. “ On the second carpet, 

below the Chief Justice (or Lord Almoner) This word is again 
used by the author in the chapter in which he relates how Sultan Firuz 
“ sat in State ”. After describing how and at what distances on the right 
of the Imperial throne, the three highest dignitaries, vis., the Prime 
Minister Khan-i-Jakan, the Amir Mu'azzam Ahmad Iqbal and Nizamu-d- 
Mulk, the Deputy Vazir sat, he informs us that on the right side, but 
behind Khan-i-Jahan, it carpet (*'»■ a*V>-) was folded and spread, at 
the head of which the Qazi Sadr-i-Jakan took his seat and Babiniya 

[Recte, Bamaniyo] sat next to him On the left side also, a similar 

carpet was folded (yV) and spread, at the head of which Zafar Kha n, 
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°£?afar KhSn sat. (Tort, 280, last line). See also 469, 11. 8-9 ; 475 
an ' 1 514, l ist line, where thcword cannot bear any other meaning] 
Xfle name Babimya is written in a bewilderingly large number of 
ways and he is called Mali in the .0. H. I. (III. 180). For the correct 
form, (Bamaniyo), see my note on Vol. I. 226, 1, 9 from foot. 

III. 339, 1, 7. Kurbat Hasan Kangu was king in M'abar. 

Y ariant Qurba and Qarlb mean " relation ”, " kinsman ” and also 

“ son-in-law ”, like its Persian synonym Jt y-. Thns -nJ J e is also called 
J 6 and is said to have been the son of Ayal (or II) Arslan, the 
u-:^ of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi. (Gardezi, 78, 92; T. A. 10, 1. 6 f. f.; F. 
I. 40, 1. 2). Banking takes here to mean “ father-in-law ” (B. Tr.1.33 
note), but it is loosely used for any relation, especially by marriage. (E.D. 

IV. 193 Note). Raverty speaks of this ‘ Ali * as ‘ Ali Qurbat *. (J. N. Tr. 

89). Barani uses > Jtr for “relations and kindred” (402,1. 5) and 
dti j. for near relation *. (184, 1. 8 and 186, 1. 8). Shams says that 

this relative of Hasan Kangu was not only taken prisoner, but put to 
death by Bakau. This * Bakan ’ may be Bukka Rai of Vijayanagar. Bukka 
I was the son of Singhana I, the earliest ruler of the dynasty and was 
associated with his brother Harlhar I (1339-1354 A. 0.) in the establish- 
ment of the power of the family. Bukka Rai himself reigned from 1354 
to 1379 A. C. (Duff, G. I., 219, 309). But cA may be a miswriting, by trans- 
position of the consonants, of of Gopanna, the general of Bukka, who is 
known to have defeated the Saltan of Mabar in 1371 A. C. 

It will be observed that this relative of Hasan Kangu is explicitly 
said by Shams to have been King of M‘abar and the ambassadors are also 
stated to have come from and returned to Mabar (the Coromandel Coast 
and Madura). In the C. H. I. (III. 181-2), this embassy is stated to h ave 
been the second sent by Bahrain Khan Mazandarani, the first having 
arrived when the Sultan was recruiting his forces in Gujarat after the 
retreat from Thatta. But this must be due to some inadvertence or con- 
fusion. Shams clearly states that the first embassy was despatched by 
Babram Khan, but the second by Qarbat-i-Hasan Kangu. Bahrain Khan 
was never ruler of Madura and had nothing whatever to do with it. The 
Sultans of M‘abar belonged to an entirely different dynasty. Moreover, 
Bahrain Khan is said by the T. A (409, 1. 13), F. (1. 2934) and the author 
of the Burhan-i’Maash' (Tr. King, 27) to have been pardoned, after the 
failure of hi s rebellion, by Muhammad Shah Bahmani. His life was 
spared by that Sultan at the intercession of Shaikh Zainu-d-din, but he 
was banished from the kingdom and died in exile in Gujarat. The fate 
of Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangu— his capture and execution after the conquest 
of M'abar :by the Hindus under Bakau (Bukka I or Gopanna)— as 
related by Shams,, was so very different that the two. individuals could 
not possibly "have been .one and the same. Briefly, the identification o 
-Bahrain Khan,, who is variously described as the adopted son IF. L a , 
h 2), or brother’s son and son-in-law of Hasan '.Kangu, wit Qur a 
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III. 341, last line. 

Hasan Kangu is founded on error. 

Who then was this mysterious Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangu? I suggest 
that he may be Sultan Fakhru-d-dIn Mubirakslnh of M’abar. We possess a 
large number of the coins of the Sultans of M'abar, dating from 734 or 735 
to 779 H. These numismatic records have enabled us to compile a fairly 
satisfactory dynastic list of these rulers. We know that Fakhru-d-din 
succeeded in or about 760 H. His earliest coin is dated in that year (Nam. 
Supp. No. XLY to J. A. S. B. 1934, p. 6S), his latest in 770 H. and these 
dates are found successively during these eleven years with the exception 
of the years 762 and 766 H. (Rodgers in J. A. S. B. LXIY, 1895, 49-50; 
Hultzsch in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 681). We also possess an inscription dated 
1371 A. C. (773-4 H.) in which it is recorded that Gopanna, the general of 
Bubka I, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the * Turushkas’ of Madura. (Epig. 
Ind. VI. 331). Wc may then fairly conclude that the reference is to some bat- 
tle in which Fakhru-d-din was routed and perhaps captured and put to death 
by the Hindu general in 1371 A.C.=774 A.H. This disaster, however, does 
not appear to have extinguished the dynasty’s power. Fakhru-d-din was 
succeeded by ‘Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, whose earliest known coin was 
struck in 774 and latest in 779 H. (1377-8 A.C.). That year probably marks 
the year of the complete eradication of the sway of the Sultans of M'abar. 
III. 339, h 12. And made himself notorious for his puerile actions. 

Dowson has bowdleriscd the passage. {Ks*. J 1 **! \ bjl J 

jl b g? *x\ 261, last line. What Shams 

really charges him with is something much more culpable and flagitious 
than puerility. It is pederasty, or homo-sexual vice. 

III. 339, 7. 10 from foot. The ambassadors tcere sent back tcith assur- 
ances of his forgiveness. 

jb a'vi & — i; <l—db j 263, 1. 6 f.f. 1 He gave into their hands the 
bouquet of an excuse.’ He did not “ assure them of his forgiveness ”. He 
put them off with an excuse, alleging the hardships which his army had 
recently undergone, as a reason for not complying with their request. He 
did not reject their appeal rudely but he did not also fail to remind them 
of their former rebellion and contumacy and declined firmly, but in courtly 
terms, to come to their assistance. 

III. 341, last line. There teas . ... a separate jao-shughiiri and deputy 
jao-shiighuri and a distinct dhcan .... for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the slaves. 
lSJj* vrjV j ; 271, I. 4. “ Jao-shughuri ” is unintelligi- 

ble. There can be no doubt that this officer's designation was Jdicitsh or 
Chamish-i-Ghiiri. tr’jW means, according to Steingass, ‘ a sergeant, a 
beadle, a herald, a leader of an army or caravan.’ Richardson says that 
it is also used for ‘ a lector, any officer who precedes a magistrate or other 
great man, a pursuivant.’ Barani mentions a Shihabu-d-din Chaicush-i- 
Ghuri in his list of the grandees aud high officials of Sultan G-hiya su-d-din 
Tughlaq. (Text, 424, 1, 2). Malik Hisamu-d-din Ghuri is also registered as 
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. • m. 348, 1.8. 

an Amir of Qatbu-d-din Mubarak (Ibid, 379, I. 12) and Malik WMh 
Gbnn was m the sernce of Sultan MnWMinXaifluMd. (126, 1, 11). 
Minhaj also inolndes a Malik NSsirn-d-dtn Miran Shah, son of Muhammad 
G natoush-i-Knalji mmshst of the grandees of Ijtufcmish, (T,N. Test, 177 
]. 13). The meaning may be that the Ohaiohsh or officer in charge of 
the slaves belonged to the Ghhri tribe. 

III. 342, l. 7. Bn ndagan-i-Mdhili riding on male buffaloes. 

Cf. Text, 327, 1. 6, where the word is spelt J* Baheli. Shams explains 
that they accompanied the Sultan in the chase. Some of them spread 
the nets for trapping deer, while others rode buffaloes with spears and 
lances in their hands. When a tiger was roused by the beaters from 
his lair, the buffaloes were made to interlace their horns so as to form a 
ring or cordon and the beast was speared and killed by the buffalo-riders. 

The correct reading appears to be Bahili. Mr. W. Crooke assures 
ns that ‘ Baheliya * (Sanskrit, Vyadhi ) is “ one who pierces, or wounds, a 
hunter. The Baheliyas are a class of hunters and fowlers and are pro- 
bably relics of some Non- Aryan tribe, which still adheres to the primitive 
occupation of hunting, bird-trapping and collecting jungle produce”. 
(Tribes and Castes, 1. 104). The Emperor Jehangir also speaks of the 
employment of buffalo-riders in the accounts of his tiger hunts. He tells 
us that when the beaters brought news of a tiger in the vicinity of Rahi* 
mabad, he gave orders to Iradat Khan and Fidai Khan to take the buffalo- 
riders [J~* >W] and make a cordon round the forest. He himself proceed- 
ed at once to the spot, and despatched with a single shot the biggest tiger 
he had ever killed. (375, 1. 11. Tr. II. 284). Mr, Beveridge reads jlH 
but it mustbe wrong. Manucci writes thus of Shah Jahan: “ The order 
in which the King moves (while out hunting tigers) is as follows. In 
front go the buffaloes, sometimes more than one hundred in number, all 
in a row. On each one is mounted a man with his legs guarded by leather 
and having a broad sword in one hand and holding with the other 

the reins Behind them comes the King on an elephant ”, (Storia. 

Tr. Irvine, 1. 191). Abul Faz] also mentions this mode of hunting tigers : 

“ An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the hack of a male buffalo .and 
makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly get hold of the tiger 
with its horns and fling him violently upwards so that he dies.” (Ain, Tr. 

I. 283). In the Hin dustani Dictionary of Duncan Forbes, and the Hindi 
Shabda Sdgar also, * Baheliya 3 is said to mean ‘ hunter ’ or * fowler 
HI. 343, l - 8> B was also called (he Mahal-i-dikh or the Mahal-i-angiir 
or Palace of Grapes. 

6s or J*‘; 277, 1. 14. This diJch or dakh is the vernacular 
word for the vine or grape, from the Sanskrit draksha. ft* occurs m 
the Padmavati o£ the old Hindi poet Muhammad Jaisi. (J. A. S. B. LXI - 
1893 d 208). The palace was called Mahl-i-Ddkh, probably because e 
coning or walls wore decorated with floral designs of vine leave, 
.creepers, blossoms and grapes. The Anguri Bagb or Fine- our 
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Mughal Emperor ’» palace in Agra was fo cnllcrl for a similar reason. 
(Fail'd! awe, D.P.P. 35 ; Kccnc, Guide to Acra, 12'. The alternative name 
is re.'.-! l>v llow:- on r.< Uahnbi-Snhn-gUhi am! he renders it conjccturally 
a*- " the palace of the clayey quadrangle hut it is scarcely likely that the 
Imperial resilience where the Sultan used u to sit instate” was marked 
by any such homely feature and the true reading is, probably, Mohl-i- 
r;-i*' 7 i/N:i, i. c. the M pal.irr* with the quadrangle or courtyard of 
tlviwr n-,'' i.r. {lorn! di: i'Mi'-, or !1 owe r*pat tern decorations, 

III. 313, 1. 7 from foot. Until: Sir<i:,>i<-t-M vlh, .! mi r Ih’anin, Aniir 

M inin, trim trerr tirpulirr. nf (hr IFnnV sat 
nmr (hr (hri<n<-. 


The Vi rb ?hou‘.d In in tb* singular. Niramu-I-Mull: was the title of 
Amir llm.imi-Atnir-i-Mlritt. He was nbo styled Mnliku-sh-sharq. (320 
un'A H». na at •qic’uni- g«m rnor or fief-holder of Gujar.it, but was trans- 
ferred and r.pp diited Niib-:-\*ar:r after the campaign against Thatta. 
lie was married to a sifter of Sill in Kirns and is frequently mentioned 
by Sliattv. (Test. 2-.\ "A 2. lit 1 -, IJijji Dabir s;»e d;s of him as ,*kO Alii 
J/-— ! Cd.\* A'l:' jr‘ •r. 1 -', 1. .V. His father Savy.id Amir-i-Mirin is said 
by Sham® to have been one of the ; treat officers of the Khairit-Khina 
or Charily Department. !3M, 1. t*). Dowsm himself explicitly states at 
p. 32d nnir, that Amir 1.1m dn ten.* tlir rnj of Amir-i-Mir.in the Mustaufi. 
(Sham*- - . Trr.t, 219. las* line-. S- e ak» the T. A. (II I. i. I‘ and F. (lb!, 1. 1) 


where the s .me GnP-menl occurs. The title Amir-i-Mir.in indicates that he 
was a Savva 1 of the Sivv.vK a man who.'e noble descent was undisputed. 
Jthingir also had a courtier s.i called who was the groat grandson of Sh.ih 
Ki’amalulla Wa'i, :. renowned Savyad and spiritual teacher, to whom 
Shah Tallinn qi Safari had given his favourite sister .Finish Klrinum 
in marriage. This Mir-i-Mirin’s mother also was a daughter of Shall 
I«:n‘nil Khuni. (T. .1. 150, 1. 3, Tr. 1. 305). Savyads are often called Uirs. 
III. 350, 1. 3. Tranf-V'irt of stone ohrUfhs. 

Thi« description of the devices employed to transport the monoliths 
is not without interest. An old European traveller has given another 
account which is helpful in understanding what Shams says. He states 
that "after the first course was laid, a slope of earth was placed ngaiust 
it, up which the stones for the second course were rolled; when they 
were laid, more earth was added to raise the slope again, in order to 
roll up the stones for the third course and so on. When completed, the 
building was surrounded by a mountain of clay which had then to be 
removed.” (Grandpre, Voyage in the Indian Ocean and to Bengal, IS03, 
T. 109). There are more recent and highly technical Monographs on these 
old mechanical devices in the Rurki Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineering, 2nd scries, 1S7S, Yol. Ill; Selections from the Records of 
the N. W.P. Government. New Series V .316. (Sco Ball's Note to Tavern- 
ier, I, 153-4). Sir John Marshall remarks that it was “ a remarkable fea: 
.■of engineering, considering the indifferent mechanical appliances then 
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HI. 352, 1. 9 from foot. 


available, but he also observes that this pillar could not have weighed 
more than 40 tons a ‘very insignificant bulb compared with the 700 or 
800 ton blocks handled by the Romans at Baalbek or the still heavier ones 
of the ancient Egyptians (G. H. I. HI. 590). 

III. 350, l. 6, One [of the two obelisks] was in the village ofTobra in the. 
district of Balaura and Khizrabad. 

The real name of the village is Topra. It lies seven miles south- 
west of J agadhri in Ambala district (Arch. Survey of India Reports, 
XiV. 78; V. Smith, E. H. I. 157 note; Fanshawe, D. P. P. 222; Fleet, 
J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 407 note). Rhizrabad and Sadhaura were both 
Mahals in Sarkar Sirhiad, Suba Dehli in Akbar’s reign. {Jin, Tr.II. 
296). Khizrabad is now in Jagadhri tahsil, Ambala district, and lies 
near the debouchement of the Jumna from the hills and the present head 
of the Dehli Canal, abont 15 miles north of Jagadhri town and 20 
miles east of Sadhaura. Sadhaura is now in the Narayangirh tahsil 
of Ambala district. It lies on the route from Buriya to Nahan in Sirniur. 
It is situated near the base of the Sub-Himalaya, close to the left bank of 
the Markanda, twenty-six miles east of Ambala town. (J. A. S. B. 1814, 
p. 214 note). Constable 25 B b. It may be as well to state that there are 
two places called Khizrabad in Ambala district. That in Jagadhri tahsil 
is known as Mashrigi (Eastern). The other is in Kbarar tahsil and. 
distinguished as Maghribi (Western). The latter is abont 7 miles north 
of Kauriali Railway Station and 7 miles south of Rupar. 

III. 351, l. 3 from foot. At this time, the author of this book was twelve 

gears of age and a pupil of the respected 
Miir Khan. 

This ‘ respected Mur Khan ’ never existed in the flesh and is only a 
figment of the brain. s- u . f 1; ^ Ob*- & »* Cr) fV* 

810, 1. 5 f. f. “In those days, thi3 writor, who is a 
picker-up of crumbs (or gleaner] from the tables of renowned historians 
(mttioarrikhan) had reached the age of twelve years. ” 

This personal reference is not without interest. It shows that Shams 
was born about 756 H. as Saltan Firuz returned from Tiiatta abont 7C9 
H. We do not know when he died, but it appears from other reference? 
to the ruin and desolation of Dehli consequent upon the invasion of 
Timur that he lived upto at least SOI A. H. 

III. 352, l. 9 from foot. The height of the obelisk was thirty-two g<t:, 

eight gaz was sunk in the pedestal and twenty 
four gaz teas visible. 

“ The Golden Pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish limestone, 42 
feet 7 inches in length, of which the upper portion, 85 feet in length, ha? 
received a very high polish, while the remain ler is left quite rough. w 
upper diameter is 25.3 inches and its lower diameter 38.b incliw . 
(Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. 1S62, p. 17). Fanshawc says that U»i*b«si«». 
of the Firuzabad Bat above the platform is 37 feet, the circurn crcne 
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the Imp 0 1 . ami a! the top t»J feet. (I). P. P. 221). These modern 
incnMirnnHits indici'v that the * gar. ' of Shams is the ( hir'a or c iihit of 
nhir.it eighteen iiiclws .-.ivl half. (Barthold, Turkestan. 81 note). If 21 
£,:„*■ --*»7 feet, the must have numured „ i *~lS.r, inches, 

III. 352. 1. 5 from foot. rfanu Ih'tthuunvt and Hindu devotees tce.re 

iiirili'd in rend them inti no mu' iron aide. 


III. 353. I 3. 


Thi- of Vr iJi'iii 1; ifi,» 
.’if fnrtr«i-i*Z»»rri»i. 


f’lttf'irh'il smaller than iht'. 


Cunningham wrote in 1 Sr.ti that " the second of Asoka’s pillars was 
Ivins: in five pieci* near Uin '.u Kao’s hou-c on the top of the hill to the 
north-west of SIiahjahan.il id. The whole length of this piece was 32 j feet ; 
upper diauv it r 20 J inches lower diameter 33.1-1 inches (Arch. Surv. 
Tbp. lS'VJ, p. IP). Faiishawc stnt.s that it was broken by an explosion 
in the eighteenth century. (R P. P. iu\ Tin; broken pieces have since 
been joined together and the completed pillar stands again on the Ridge, 
where it had been plac.-d hy Both monoliths contain the Pillar 

Edicts of At- o': a and there is also an inscription of the Chnnlnn Visaldcva 
dated 11 ill A.C. on the K liter \b Id //if. (I hid. 221 ; E.H. I. 157 note), 

III, 354, l. 15. Bands: l'nth Khan, Midja, info t chi eh he threic a body 
rif fresh irate,', Mahpalpur, Shuler Khan etc. 

Malja or Mulcha was near the grove or Gardens of Tal Ivatora, S 
miles from Slnhjalnualnd. It seems to have boon in the vicinity also of 
the Kalka Mandir, an ancient place of worship, which is about 7 miles 
south of the city near the Khizrib.id grove ami between the shrines of 
Nizainu-d-din Awlyi and N.isirn-d-d'm Chiragh-i-Dihli. (Cooper, Guide 
toPehli, 1S53, p. 02). Shaikh Uizqallah Mushtaqi, who lived in the 16tli 
century, speaks of Mulcha as a village near Dclili, where parties of 
pleasure were held and nobles used to go for Shikar. (E. D. IF. 514). 

The village of Mnhpilpur still survives. “Some three miles to the west 
of Old Dclili”, writes Hearn, “in Mnlikpur, now within the limits of 
Mahipalpur, is the tomb of the son of Altamsh who died in ’.’.cngal in A.D. 
1220. The term Sult-in-i-Gliari given to the tomb by the common people 

means ‘the Cave King’ Close hy arc the tombs of Ruknu-d-dm 

Firuz and of Mu'izzu-d-dm Bahr.im Slmli, sons and successors of Altamsh. 
Firuz Shah records the repairing of these tombs, the domes of the twq 
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htto having fallen”. (Seven Cities of Dehli,' 101-2). MahipSlpur „„a 
Mahkpur are both shown in the map prefixed to Thomas’s Chronicle*. 
Fatb Khan and Skukr Khan were two. sons of Firuz Shah and these 
Bands must have been named after them. 

III. 354, 1 11 from foot. These one hundred and twenty buildings iccre 

full of guests on all the three hundred aid. 
sixty days of the year. 

The real point seems to have been missed in the translation. £>■*; 
■* ** 4 ’-> A ■)-?-> «- _»* J J -Vib tiys til )b» ...f 


oU- ft? JL jjj i A* <- .telic--.; 33 1, 1.2. “ With this view [or 
object] that when a traveller came to one of these houses, he could stay as 


a guest for three days, so that they [the homeless poor from foreign 
parts] could remain as free lodgers (lit. guests) in the 120 Serais for all 
the three hundred and sixty days of the year.” 

As every traveller was allowed to stay free of charge in any one of 
these Serais for three days at a time in one year, the good Sultan erected 
exactly 120 Serais with the deliberate object of providing free accommoda- 
tion for a poor stranger all the year round during each period of twelve 
months or 360 days. 

III. 354, l. 5 from foot. Abdul ffakk, otherwise Jahir Stindhar , teas 

the deputy [of the chief architect] and held the. 
golden axe. 


The words in the text also are JjjX; 331, I. 0. jf is a “spear or 
mace” but it is not easy to see why an architect should have it. Perhaps, 
the right reading is j> ; yard. His badge of office was, as he was a carpen- 
ter, (Sundhar, Sanskrit Siitradhara, Gujarati, Suth)'), the yard measure. 
Gazdar or Gajjar means, carpenter, house-builder, and is a eurnamo 
among Hindus as well asParsis and Ulusaimans. As his superior, the chief 
architect, had only a club, stick or baton, it is not likely that he was given 
a spear or mace. Similarly, an inkstand was the badge of a Secretary 
of State, and he was even called Sar-i-dawatdar, ‘ Chief Ink-stand- 
bearer.’ A pen-case ( Kalamdan ) was often presented to the man who was 
appointed Yazir, as a symbol of his office. Khwafi Khan tells us that the 
great Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was presented with an ornamental pen- 
case when appointed Yazir of the Empire in 1131 II. (lext, II. PiO, I. i 


E. D. VII. 534). 

III. 356, l 6. Some of them were in receipt of a regular payment 
( rayati ); others had no fixed income. 

The text has isi'b (337, 1. 10), which is decidedly preferable. V»->, nys 

Biebardson, means" salary, stipend, pay” and -rb “any ono’a lot or provi- 
sion of the necessaries of life”. The meaning seems to be that fixed or 
definite amounts were allotted intheaunual budget for those Karkhnuu, 
the requirements of which were not liable to variation from yar o 
year. 
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III- 356, 1. 13. [Besides] the monthly salaries of the accountants and 
other officers tchich amounted to 1,60,000 tanlcas . 
jC .3 j •ciU. ; 357, 1. 1 f. f. Dowson says in a note that - 

all the copyists write which makes no sense and that vK an accoun- 
tant, is the correct reading. But 3 (*“” “ army and followers ” 
occurs frequently in Gnrdczi’s Zainn-l-Akhbiir, (20, 1. 4 f.f.; 79, 1.4 f. f.; 
101, 1. 7 f. f.) and also in Baihaqi (30, 55, 70, 140, 4S9) and Barani (55, 1. 
11). Richardson and Stcingass say that means “men of inferior 

rank, followers, attendants ”, and the term is used and explained lucidly 
by Ibn Batutn. He informs us that when he was appointed Guardian of 
the Tomb of Sultan Qut_bu*d-din Mubarak by Muhammad Tughlaq, he 
appointed Muezzins, Imams, Readers of tho Quran and other superior 
officials who were called Al-Arbhb, or 1 Gentlemen’ in India. He also made 
arrangements for the subordinate class of attendants, c. g. footmen, 
cooks, runners, etc , who were called Ahflashiya, i.c. menials [domestiques]. 
(Defromcrv, III. 133, 1. 2). The phrase j (*^*- j occurs' 

in the T. N. also (114, 1. 2) and j <:-!*■ in the Siyasatnama, Bombay 
Litb. Pt. I, 49, 1. 9. 

III. 357, l. 12. The camel establishment teas in the district of 

Dublahan. 

Dublahan is Dubaldhan. Beri-Dubaldhan was a Mahal in Sarkar 
Dehli, Saba Dehli. (.lin, Tr. II, 2S6). Beri is now in Rohtak district. 
Constable, PI. 27 C a. Rohtak town lies about 42 miles north-west of 
Dehli on the road from Dehli to Ransi (Th.). Beri is 15 miles south of 
Rohtak on the direct road from Dehli to Bhiwani (I. G. VHI. 4), and 
Dubaldhan or Dobaldhan is five miles south-west of Beri. The camels 
were sent out to graze there, so as to be within easy call in an emergency. 
III. 358, 1. 10. And a quarter jital called bikh teas [ordered to be 
issued }. 

<53 I J I S’ (344 ( ],5 f.f.). This word 1 Bikh* or* Bika’ 

has puzzled the Numismatists. Adha is plain sailing, but it is more difficult 
to say what ‘ Bikh ’ stands for. Thomas’s solution or surmise seems 
to be badly off the mark. He thought it was ' Bliikh ’ «£**. ‘alms, obolos’. 
(Chronicles, 2S1). But this is evidently strained and far-fetched and has 
convinced nobody. I venture to suggest that the right reading is not Bikh 
or Bhikh but Pailca, from Pa, Pai, Sans. Pdda, Paduka, a fourth', 
a quarter. This Paika was the quarter-jital, as the 'Adha ’ was its moiety 
or half. 

III. 358, l, 12. When the Sultan ordered the coinage of the Shashgani, 
or six jital-piece, Kajar Shah teas Director of the 
Mint. 

Dowson’s version of the passage is liable to convey an erroneous 
impression to the unwary reader. It implies and may be not unreason- 
ably' understood to mean that these Shashganis were ordered to be struck 
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'AlSu-d-din was his grandson and lived in the reign of ‘Alau-d-din Ehalji. 
lie is the subject of a panegyrical Qasida in the Baqiya Naqiya of 
Amir Khusrau, which was composed between 701 and 715 A. H. (535 
infra), and he is also mentioned in Barani’s catalogue of the great men of 
that age, (Text, 317, 1, 4). His son, Shaikh Mu'izzu-d-din was appointed 
Naib-i-Wazir of Gujarat by Muhammad Tughlaq {Ibid. 60S, 1. 4 f.f.) and 
was put to death by the rebel Taghi. {Ibid. 5SS, 1. 7). Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din 
himself had died before and Muhammad Tughlaq erected a tomb over 
his remains, {7iin, Tr. 111. 372). The Mausoleums of Shaikhs Farid 
and ‘Alau-d-din at Ajodban arc described in the J. A.S. B. 1836, pp. 637, 
63S. The real meaning is that Firiiz had become the J\furid, i.e. spiritual 
disciple of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din A jodhani at some time in his youth. 


^.'l i.J «.J ,*.31 V* ^a oj|j! .iA 371, 1. 7. 

The word a»-Ij! is used in this seme elsewhere also. Shams says of Ahmad 
Avaz, Khwaja-i-Jalnn, the minister of Muhnmmad Tughlaq, that he 
was the murid [lit. had the iriulat] of Shaikh Nizamu-d-dTn Awliya. 
a-a|j ,vjJ| fils' q-A fV— Vl ^-A JTaa z> al j| 69, 1. 5. Barani says 

that when Sultan Firiiz visited A jodhan soon after his accession, he be- 
stowed Khil'ats and In'am lands on the grandsons of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din 
of Ajodhan, as that noble family was then in an extremely impoverished 
condition at the time. (543, 1. 13). 

III. 363, 1. 4 from foot. The Rozi teas an impost upon traders. 

The Editors of the Bibl. Inch Text give preference to the reading 
i Sjj 3 and relegate iSjjj which occurs in only one manuscript to the 
footnote as a variant. (375, last line). Dowson lias rejected iSjj* because 
he did not understand it and adopted iSjiJ because he fancied it was 
connected with JJS and he has given it the meaning of “ one day’s labour”. 
But the derivation and the meaning are both untenable conjectures and he 
has overlooked or misunderstood the very different explanation which is 
given by Shams himself. Shams says that the old bricks of the seven forti- 
fications of Dehli had become diiri 3 and that the officials used to 

insist upon every beast of burden taking one load of the broken bricks (or 
diiri) from Old Dehli toFiriizabad for making mortar [jit ^ ] out of them 
jZjJLj* Jj/cSly. A) jjjJ jj jl jj d. (37 6 , 

1. S). I cannot find that the word jjj (roz) occurs anywhere in this 
passage, as it is printed in the B, I. edition. The phrase used there is 
^ not jjj ^ (376, 11. 8 and 11), and it reads jjj, ‘ took by force’ 

and not ‘tookfor a day’ (1. 3). But &jj* has no meaning, either 

in Persian or Hindi, and I vcntui’e to suggest that the right reading is neither 


<Sjjj nor l£jj> but Ruri iSjjj. Bora in Hindi and Gujarati means broken 
bricks or stones, rubble or * Kunfeur ’, from the Sanskrit rudh, hard, rough. 
Raverty connects the uame of the town of Rohri (near Bhalikar) with 
the Hindi Rurh or Rora, “ rough, stiff, rugged, hard and also stone, rock 
or fragment of either”. (Mihran,2I0 note). Rohri does "stand on a rocky 
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III. 357, 1. 5 from foot. 


only.” (u'k •!*- <&)• Th'o standard silver tanga of tHe Dehli Snltans 
weighed about 175 grs. and appears to have been reckoned as equal in 
value to sixty-four jVals. But Muhammad Tugblaq is known to have 
struck a silver tanga weighing only about 140 grs., which was known as 
the «&, * the (silver) tanga of fifty jitals ’. Shams informs us that 

Uic assessment of the lowest grade was ten tangas, i.e. ten standard 
tangas of sixty-four jitah each. But as the Brahmans pleaded poverty 
and inability to bear the burden, the Sultan compassionately allowed 
them all to be placed in the third or lowest grade and, as a further 
concession, he did not demand from them ten tangas of the higher value 
or denomination, each of which had an exchange value of Gi jitals, but 
ten lighter pieces of the lower denomination, valued at only 50 jitals 
each. In other words, each Brahman would have had to pay only 500 
jitals or only 1400 grains’ weight of silver, whereas a layman or Non- 
Brahman of the lowest gimdc could not get off for less than 640 jitals 
or 1750 grains’ weight of silver. Mr. Vincent Smith states that they 
were “ assessed at a reduced all-round rate,” which is right, but when 
lie asserts that the rate was “ ten tangas and fifty jaitals” (0. H. I. 251), 
lie is merely copying Dowson and reiterating Ins error, which seems to 
be due to the interpolation of a tcav between & and 
by the copyist. 

III. 367, 1. 5 from foot. When Sultan Muhammad sod the Eai ofTelin- 

gana to Dehli, the Eai died upon the road. 

As the fate of Rudra Pratipa, the last independent Baja of Waran- 
gal, is not mentioned by Barani or any of the cpitomists, this incidental 
reference to it in a contemporaneous author is both valuable and interest- 
ing. It is confirmed, besides, by a Tclugu historical writing entitled 
“ Pratapa Rudra Cbaritara,” in which it is recorded that this king’s 
death took place at Mantcnna on the Godavary. But Dr. K. S. Ayyangar 
who has unearthed this fact puts the event into 1328 A. C. (S.I.M.I. 
ISO, 202), which seems to bo chronologically open to exception. Pratapa 
Rudra was taken prisoner and sent to Dehli with his relations and 
dependents after the second invasion of Warangal by the Prince Ulugh 
Khan in the reign of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Tugblaq. Barani explicitly 
says so and adds that Malik Bidar and Khwaja Hajji led the escort and 
were the custodians of the prisoners. (Text, 450, 1. 2 and 233 ante). War- 
angal was thus annexed to and incorporated in the Sultanate of Dehli, 
some time before the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq and there is no 
reference to Pratapa Rudra in the annals of Muhammad’s reign, because 
the Raja had died, as Shams states, on his tcay to Dehli in or about 1323 
A. C. It is true that Shams speaks of “ Sultan Muhammad having sent 
the Rai to Dehli ”, but it is customary with him to style the heir-apparent 
Sultan by anticipation and he has followed the same course in regard also 
to his successor, whom he calls Sultan Piruz repeatedly, even when record- 
ing the events of his childhood and youth’. Mantenna is Manthani, now in . . 

£3 
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' 369 ’ 1 3 * T , he Sulmn wcts ofon heard to say that Khan Jahan ms 
the grand and magnificent King ofDehli. 

• V |JW ‘ ‘ bj - : 400 - 1- 13- “ ‘Azam Hnmayfin Khan- 

i-Jahan » the (real) Eing of Dehli." ‘"Azam Hnmaynn” here does not 
mean ‘ grand and magnificent.’ He is styled ‘Azam Humayun at Test, 
291, 1. 14; 292, 1 . 1 . " 'Azam Hnmayun ” was one of the titles, of 
Khan-i -Jahan. Hajji Dabir and Barani both say so. (Z. W. 896, ], 22 ; T. 
P. Text, 578, I. 18; 5 96, II. 4 and 8 ). It appears from other passages in 
Shams’s chronicle that Khwaja-i-Jaban and Malik KabTr, the ministers 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, had both borne this title. (63, J. IS; 454 , 1. 3 ). 
Buhlul Body bestowed it upon his grandson, and during the reigns of 
Sikandar and Ibrahim it was conferred upon the most powerfal nobles. 

In Hindustan,” Babur writes, “they give permanent titles to highly 
favoured Amirs, one such being ‘Azam Hnmayfin, one Khan -i-Jahan, 
another Khan-i-Khanan. Path Khan’s father’s title was ‘Azam Humayun, 
but I set this aside, because, on account of Humayun, it was not 
seemly for any person to bear it and I gave Path Khan Sarwani the title 
of Khan-i- Jahan.” (B. N. Tr. 537). The title was revived by the Suri 
Sultans but again discontinued by Akbar. 

III. 369, l. 17 . One of them is the 'Aimi-l-Mulki, a popular and ap- 
proved work. 

J <-£• Jf. oW J 3 ^ Cif jl J* 

408, 1. 10. ** One of them is the T arassul-i- Ainu-l-Mulki, which is well- 
known and famous throughout the world ”. A copy of this treatise, which 
is also called Inshd-i-Mahru , was in the library of Txpfi Sultan and it is 
now in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. W. Ivanow 
was the first to draw public attention to it and his Note on the subject in 
the J. B. A. S. 1922, pp. 579-5S0, was followed up by a much fuller des- 
cription and resume of its contents by Maulavi ‘Abdul Wali, in an article 
in the J. A. S. B. 1923, pp. 253-290. It is really an olio of Epistles writ- 
ten by Mahru to several eminent persons and private individuals, 

* Arsdashts , ie. Petitions or Memorials addressed by himself or others to 
the Court and Manshiirs, Misdls and Nishans, l e. various kinds of 
Orders, Letters Patent and official documents drafted by ‘Ainu-I-Mulk in 
the name of the Sultan or the Government.lt appears to have been exten- 
sively read at one time and to have been looked upon as providing models 
or masterpieces of epistolary diction. ( loc . cit. 271, 253). One of the most 
interesting documents incorporated verbatim in the collection is the 
Proclamation issued by Sultan Firuzin 1353 A. C. ; justifying the first in- 
vasion of Bengal on the ground of the tyranny and injustice of ?ajji 7* • 

All classes of men are then invited to desert the usurper and.promisc 

rich' rewards if they join and co-operate loyally wit u an 1 

Ill, 370, l. 7. The Sultan . told ‘Ainu-l-mdk that he would hms^ 
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receive his reports and that his loolcs would he 
sufficient. 

c—iK' ^ ^ £»— jtf| y oUU ftlail js 4i5 t ]; 5. czS 

does not mean * books ’ but ‘ signature, endorsement, initials, or other token 
or mark of absent or sanction in writing’. According to the Ghiyasu-l- 
LugMt, it means ‘written ’ and also * writes’. When a person signs a 
document, lie writes this word first and then puts down his name. 

III. 371, 1. 5. 'A inu-l-Mulk replied , that he hoped that all misgiving 
would he removed from the mind of the minister ; he had 
spoken warmly for him notwithstanding their old feud. 

The real import of the reply is turned upside down in the transla- 
tion. What ‘Ainu-l-Mulk really said was: “Thou shouldst dispel from 
thy mind the notion that I have given this favourable opinion for thy 
sake [f. c. out of any regard for thee]. The strife and enmity between 
me and thee remains just as it was. I have said this only for the good of 

the Sultan’s kingdom.” o-**l &S <y ^ JJ 3 3 3*- 3 1 ot? oil 

(4 IS, 1. 11) £ 3 y ^ ol~* 3 y J o 4 oV 1 fl y _rr*->l. That 

such is the real meaning is shown by his rejection of Ivhnn-i-Jahfin’s 
friendly overtures and refusal to go to his house. 

III. 371, 1. 13. lie died in the year 77 0 11. 130S A. D. in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Fir oz Shalt. 

Here the date of Khan-i-Jahan’s death is given ns 770 H., but at pace 
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which - stands first in Dowson’s version and quotes a couplet which corres- 
ponds to the ninth and tenth lines of Dowson’s metrical translation of the 
poetical quotation, (p. 376 infra=T. F. Text, 20-21). 

HI. 377, l. 5. In former reigns , they used to coiled frivolous, rrilrrfr' 

and unjust cesses at the public treasury J h.a l 

all these abolished . 

The good Sultan gives a list of 23 imposts which is most interesting 
but of which neither translation nor explanation is provided here, pro- 
bably because many of the names are corrupt. 

Hhc Mandavi-IBark {Bede * Barg\ lit. leaf) was the toll levied in the 
vegetable market. The vernacular word Mondavi, means 1 market,’ * market 
dues or tolls’ and also ' toll-house.’ The vegetable market in old Oddi is still 
known as the ' Sabzi Mandi ‘market for greens’ or ‘ the produce of the 
kitchen garden \ Dalalatd-bazcirha was the brokerage on the transaction-* 
in the market. Jardri {Rede, Jazzari) was the tax on butchers which i* 
mentioned by Shams on 363 ante. It was twelve Jltals for every cow or 
bullock killed. It is the Qassabi of the Jin. (Tr. II. 67). AnurlUTarab 
seems to have been a cess which had to be paid to an officer who v.\y< 
appointed by the State to regulate festive gatherings in connection with 
marriages, dances, musical soirees, and entertainments. There was a 
similar tax in Akbar’s reign. The officer was called Tiii llcgi and ho was 


to get 5 per cent on the amount paid as tax by both parties to a marriage. 
{AJebar Ndmo, Text III. 39G=Tr. 585). Gtil far old was a tax levied in the 
Flower-market. There is a ‘ Ful-ki-Mandi ’ even now in Dchli. ,/arV>n 
[Eecle, Zariba or Dariba ‘y.sAd-tambol was the tax from Pan simp’!, 
i. e. the betel-leaf market. Chungi-i -gitalin was the octroi or town duty 


on grains and cereals of all sorts. * Chungi ’ literally means a fnridful . 
Kitabi was perhaps a tax on book-sellers or scribes, JUlgari lied?, 
Uillcari) a ccss on indigo-making, Mbhi-farashi on selling b: h 6 -bin 
rights. Sabun-kari on soap-making, Bhutan- far oshi on selling yarn, or 
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Abicab, or Sair JiMt, which are said to Have been remitted by Akb'ar in 
the Iltn, (Test, 301 ; Tr. II. 66-67) . Charai is there called Gaa Shumdri. 
Jazzari is Qassabi, Rismani is San [lit. Hemg],Qimdr-'khdnais Qimarbdzi, 
Raughan-kari is Raughan , but Kitcibi seems to be -written as tl ^ 
(Kayali) and the latter is esplained by Thomas as the duty on rough or 
approsimate estimates, as opposed to Wazani which is also mentioned and 
was the duty or charge lor actual weighment. (Revenue Resources of the 
Muglial Empire, 17-18). In another passage of the Am, the Collector of the 
Revenue is forbidden to take any perquisites like Ghaukiddri, Rahdari, 
Mandavi, Mahigiri, Dastiir-i-Raughan-i-zard and nine other cesses. (Text, 
287, 1. 4 f. f. ; Tr. II. 47). 

III. 377, l. 2 from foot. The Sect of ShVas had endeavoured to 

make proselytes. 

The Khudabakhsh Khan Library at Bankipur, Patna, contains a 
manuscript History of Firuz Shah written about 772 A. H., entitled 
Sirat-i-Firiizshahi. The name of the author is not known, but it appears 
to be a contemporary record. In this also, it is said that Sultan Firuz 
suppressed the Shi* a heretics, punished them severely and burnt their 
books. (Folio 63 a. Abdul Muqtadir, Catalogue, VII. 30). 

III. 378, l. 4. On the most zealous [jS7»‘«s], I inflicted punishment 
(Siyasat) and the rest I visited icith censure (t‘azir) and 
threats (tahdid) of public punishment (tashhxr-i-zijr). 

‘ Siyasat ’ has a technical meaning in Islamic Jurisprudence, which is 
very inadequately represented by the English ‘ punishment \ It is used 
here as the Persian synonym of the Arabic ‘ Hadd \ which in Law, is res- 
tricted to the punishments of which the limits (•*=-) have been defined by 
Muliammad, either in the Quran or the Hadis. These punishments vary 
according to the nature of the crime, e. g. for adultery, stoning to death ; 
for fornication, a hundred stripes ; for drinking wine, eighty stripes ; for 
theft, the cutting off of the right hand ; for highway robbery, the loss of 
hands or feet ; for apostasy or blasphemy, death. So the Sultan says again 
at p. 3S0 infra that the blaspheming Mullazada [or Maulazada] of ‘Ain-i- 
Maliru who used to say ‘Ana-l Haqq ’ ‘ I am God \ was condemned by him 
to which can only mean that he was put to death as Mansur-i- 

Hallaj had been by the Khalif Muqtadir. “ T‘asir is the chastisement 
which may be lawfully inflicted for any offence for which ‘Hadd’ or 
‘ Siyasat’ has not been appointed, whether the offence consist in word or 
deed. In ‘ t*azlr ’, nothing is fixed or determined and the degree of the 
chastisement is left to the discretion of the Qazi, because the design 
of it is correction. It must vary according to the dispositions of 
men. Some men require confinement or even blows, while in other 
cases, admonition or reprimand or threats only ( [tahdid ) may be 
sufficient.” (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. Hadd and T'azir ). 
Tashhir is public exposure. The offender is made to ride on a cow or donkey 
with his face to the tail. It may be compared to the old English punish- 
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III. 379,1.2 from fooL 

meats of tKe stock's, the pillory and the cucking-stool. Barani speaks of 
Baiban inflicting the punishment of Tagir on certain political offenders 
y ordering them to be mounted on buffaloes and 


, , , ^ buffaloes and paraded through tho 

f 7 D o Ul 'ii 08, ** 15 ^' But this is also calIed TasWtr. 
ill. 378, l. 9. There icas a sect of heretics (Mulhid) and sectarians 

0 ttoahatiyan) They met by night etc. 

, T Bee ._ my nofce on ni * 203 - 1 12- Both these words * Mulhid ' and 
Ibahatian 7 are often loosely used, but the description which follows 
indicates that these persons belonged to the Vama-Margi or Vama-chari 
(lit of the Left-hand Path) section of the iShaktas. The Tantras 
constitute the scriptures of this sect and the essential requisites of 
Tantric worship are the five Makar as, wine, flesh, fish, mystical 
gesticulations and sexual intercourse. These Vama Margis or Vama- 
charts worship the female principle in creation, not only symbolically, 
but in the actual woman and promiscuous intercourse is said to constitute 
a necessary part of the orgies. The ' garment’ mentioned by the Sultan 
is the female devotee’s Choli or Kanchuli, i.e. bodice. (H.H. Wilson, Reli- 
gious Sects of the Hindus. Works. Ed. Rost, 1. 254-263) . Mr. Crookc says 
that one division of the Vama Margis is known as the ' Choli Margis 
because they make the women place in a jar their bodices, tho owners of 
which are then allotted by chance to the male worshippers. The ceremony 
is known as the Bhairavi-chakra. (Tribes and Castes, 1. 136-137). These 

* Choli Margis * are said to exist even to-day in Gujarat and Sindh and 
are known as the ‘Kanchaliya-panth’. Manucci speaks of similar lascivi- 
ous cults in the southern part of the peninsula. He calls them 

* Multipliers ’ and their Scripture * Emperumalavedam ’, which may mean 
“ Veda of our great Lord Vishnu.” Dr. L. D. Barnett, whom Mr. Irvine 
consulted on the point, thought that the reference must bo to somo 
degraded form of Ramanujan Vaishnavisra. (Storia, III. 1-15; IV. 441 
Note). See also Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 182 and 
E. Sellon’s paper on “ Indian Gnosticism or Sacti Puja, the Worship of 
the Female Power’’ in the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London, II. 264-272). Mr. Crooke observes, that *' this brntal form of 
so-called worship is spreading in Upper India and that at tho last 
Census (1891), 1576 persons avowed themselves worshippers oi tho 
left-hand path”, (loc. cit. 137; see also I.G. 1. 427). A similar sect called 

‘ Sahaj Bhajan’ is said to exist still in Assam. (I. G. VI AT). 



reading probably «, ~ v - — . v , 

(Vj«) of ‘Ain-i-Mahru. Seo 128, 137 ante for the meaning of V* and 

ol jVjA which occur frequently in Barani. (Text, 37, 1.8; > 

1. 6- 210,1.8). ‘Mnllazada’ wonld mean son of his Malla, t.c. ■ 

tea4er,> not 'ono of hi, pupils.' JSW 
sobriquet signifying ‘ moonfaced' but stands, pro ay, 
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‘Ainu-l-Mulk’s father which is written by Ibn Bat, vita as Mah’ar. (Def re- 
mcry, III. 342, 1. 4). This ‘Ain-i-Malirii is the great scholar and states- 
man, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Arultani of Barani and Shams. See also 369 ante. 

III. 380, l. 6 from foot Tn the village of Maltih, there is a tank which 

they call Kund [where they held fairs]. 

This Maluh (or Maliich) is probably identical with Malja or Malclia 
which is mentioned by Shams as one of the spots where Saltan Firuz 
constructed a Bund and enclosed a large quantity of water. (354 ante). 
The 4 Kund * of which Firuz speaks here still exists. Hindus and 4 grace- 
less Musalmans ’ still assemble there just as they did in the times of the 
Tughlaq and the Lodi Sultans. It is situated near the temple of Kalika 
which is of very great antiquity and is situated about six kos south-east 
of Shahjahanabad, near Okhla. (Jsdr> Part i. 15). It is worth noting that 
three hundred years after Firuz Shah, Aurangzeb issued similar orders for 
putting down Hindu fairs in a village called Malwah near Delhi. (Sarkar, 
Aurangzeb, III. 279). 

III. 381, 1. 12 from foot Some Hindus had erected a neio idol temple 

in the village of Kohdna. 

There are two places known as Koliana or Gohana. Abul Fazl 
mentions a Koliana or Gohana in Sarkar Rewari, Suba Dehli, (Zin, Tr. 

II. 293) and also a Gohana in Sarkar Hisar Firuza of the same Suba. 
(Ibid, II. 295). This latter is probably the place referred to by the Sultan. 
It lies about fifty miles north-west of Dehli. Lat. 29°-S' N., Long. 
79°-42' E. Constable, PI. 25 B c. It is now in the Rohtak tahsil, 20 miles 
north of Rohtak town and contains 44 two temples in honour of the Jain 
Tirthankar Parasnath at which an annual festival is held.” (I. G. XH. 
340). 

III. 382, l. 1 from foot. The details of this are fully set forth in the 

Wakfnama. 

This 4 Waqfnama ’ or Trust-deed of Endowments is mentioned in 
Nizamu-d- din’s summary of the 4 Futuhat ’ and seems to hare formal 
part of the Introduction or First Chapter of that Record. (T. A. 120. 1. 
12), But there is no trace of it in Dowson’s version, although ho 
says tliat ha has 44 translated the whole of it with (ho exception of a A" 
lines laudatory of the Prophet.” (374 supra). It would seem s.< 
there was more than one recension of the ‘Futuhat,* or (hnt this 4 " * ; 
nama’ had been left out in Dowson’s copy. 

II 
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rival theory which* aUributes.it to Iltutmish*. This shows that opinion on 

in Ilf qU * stlon was - 3 Ust as divided five centuriesago as it is now.' ' 
ui. 3B3, 1. 10 from foot. The columns of the tomb [of Shamti-d-din 

Jltutmish] which had fallen doicn, .1 restored 
letter than they had been before. 

Modem archaeologists thiuk that there is some mistake here, as the 
description does not apply to what is now known as the Mausoleum of 
Illulmisb. Ihcy declare that the monument referred to by Firuz was not 
the tomb of Shamsu-d-din himself but that of his son Nasiru-d-din, who 
died in Bengal in 626 A. H. and whose mortal remains lie buried in what 
is known as the Sultan Ghari ’ — about two miles distant from the Qufcb. 

That Mausoleum has,” Fansiiawe observes, “ columns iu the grave- 
chamber, corners to the enclosure and steps upto the domed gate leading 
to this, and the Sultan Ghari has all the appearance of having been res- 
tored in the middle Pathan s'yle of the severer type” (D. P. P.274 
note). Sir John Marshall entertains the same opinion. (0. H. I. III. 580). 
IU. 387, l. 2 from foot. Tie [the Khali f of Egypt] also. bestowed upon 

me a robe , a banner and a footprint 

as badges of honour and distinction. 

Tlie footprint is the Qadam-i- Sharif or Qadam-i-Basiil, the Foot- 
print of t lie Arabian Prophet. - It lies opposite the ‘ Parana Qilla ’ and to 
the south-west of the Lahore Gate. After the death of his eldest son, Path 
Khan, the Sultan built a fine mausoleum and the footprint was placed 
over the grave of the Prince in a trough of water, (Famhawe, 57, 63, 
325 ; Carr Stephens, Archaeology of Dehli, 147 ; Zsar, 92). Abul Fazl 
says that the footprint was brought by the renowned Sayyad Jalalu-d-dia 
Bukhari, called Makhdum-i-Jihauian-i-Jihangasht (died 785 H.), but the 
statement is not supported by other authors. 

In the abstract or summary of the Futuhat which is found in the 
X-A. (121, 111), the Sultan is made to say that poison had been adminis- 
tered to him twice by his enemies, but that it had done him no harm. 

It may be observed that there is nothing corresponding to this statement 
in Dowson’s version of the document. This also points to the existence 
of more than one recension. The statement itself is well-founded, as 
Barani, in his fragmentary account of the reign of Firuz, does mention 
a plot of the or cooks of the palace to poison the Sultan and the 

execution of some of the culprits. (Text, 552, 1.9). • 

.. Nizamu-d-diu lias also appended to his summary, a catalogue or in- 
ventory in which the number of the public works and benefactions o 
Firuz — the bunds, mosques, colleges, monasteries, palaces, inns, tanks, hos- 
pitals, .mausoleums, baths, pillars, wells, bridges, and gardens, construct- 
ed by his orders, is. meticulously recorded. (X- A. 121, 1. (). It 
details also were borrowed from and constituted part of his copy o e 
Bitmu it must follow that Dowson’s manuscript was more or less muti- 
lated or incomplete. F.’s list of the Sultan’s public works which is me ' 
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tioned by Dowson (E. D. IV. 18 note) and is copied in Elphinstone’s His- 
tory (p. 412), and other manuals is really a dropsical and not quite accu- 
rate version of that of the T. A. Thomas, however, looks upon the latter 
also with suspicion and he is apparently justified in remarking that 
“ Nkamu-d-din’s totals, though not so obviously exaggerated as Ferishta’s, 
arc clearly fanciful, especially in tlic number of even hundreds they dis- ' 
play ”, (C. P. K. D. 291). Here, as elsewhere, P. is merely " the ape of 
Nizamu-d-dln ” as Raverty calls him. 

III. 390, l. 6. The fad of its being a genuine t cork :.can, hoicever , 

be proved upon more certain evidence. 

Dowson’s attempt to bolster up the Malfiisdt is not a success. It lias 
failed to convince either Rieu or Etlie or Beveridge or Browne. The first 
declares that its “ authenticity is open to serious objections.” (B.M. Cata- 
logue, 1. 178). The second speaks of it as “ the alleged autobiographical 
Memoirs of Timur”, (I. 0. Cat. Col. 84), the third stigmatises it as ‘apo- 
cryphal ’ and ' forged ’ (J. A. S. B. 1921, pp. 201, 203), while the fourth' 
categorically states that these “ so-called Memoirs are generally, and I 
think properly, regarded by the best judges, as apocryphal.” (L. H. P. 
III. 183). More recently, M. Bouyat has declared. In his article on 
Timur in Houtsma’s Encyclopaedia of Islam, that “ the authenticity of 
the Memoirs and the Institutes is very doubtful.” (IV. 779). 

The British Museum possesses a Zafnrnama in prose (Add. 23980) 
which was composed in SOG H. It is the only History of ‘the great 
Tartarian 1 that was written during his life time. It is, as Prof. Browne 
says, “ mnch more concise and less florid than the work of Sharafn-d-dln 
and seems to have formed the basis of the later work.” (L. H. P. III. 183). 
The author Nizam-i-Shami, tells us that Timur sent for him and directed 
him to revise and put into proper shape and order the records hitherto 
kept by the official writers attached to his person. The Manuscript, is 
said to be unique and was transcribed in 838 H. (Rieu, Pers. Cat. 169-71). 

I have been able, thanks to the courtesy of the distinguished numisma- 
tologist, Mr. John Allan of the British Museum, to obtain a photographic 
facsimile of the section relating to India and have made frequent use of 
it in these Notes. 

III. 397, 1. 7. My tcazirs informed me that the tohole amount of the 
revenue of India is six 'Arbs of mishdls of silver. 

His 'Wazlrs or the compiler must have been stretching the truth very 
greatly and drawing a very long bow. Saltan Piruz Tughlaq’s revenue is 
stated by Shams to have been only six Krors and eighty-five lacs of 
Tangas. That of Akbar and Jahangir was about six 'Arbs of dams and 
that of Shah Jahan eight 'Ai'bs and eighty Krors of dams in 164S A. C., 
but the dam was a copper coin worth only l/40th of a rupee or the silver 
tanga of Firuz. The silver contents of six 'Arbs of inisqdls would be equal 
to those of 240 Krors of British India rupees. Akbar’s revenues would, 
if estimated in the same way, be equal to only 15 a.nd Shah Jahan ’s to 22 
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~fM? I’A .tliis connection, it may be worth’ noticing that 


df5ms. _ Triie ,31alfu,zat is said to have been ' discovered’ just about tho 
time when. iheMajdlis was written. (1038 A. H.) and this coincidence in 
the numerical figures engenders the' suspicion that ' the' * discoverer ’ may 
* misqals * for ‘dams *, as he must have known that "dams'’ 
were unknown in the days of Timur. 

' , + »r •> . r . f 

III. 398, 1. 13. The government of....Kunduz and BaJcalan and Kabul 
• v • . . and Ghazni and Kandahar ic'as vested in him. 

Bacilanor Baghlan lies in the valley of the Surkhab or Qunduz river, 
about thirty-five miles south of Qunduz itself. Constable. 22 C b. It is 
directly on. t|ie route between Balkli and Indarab. (Holdicli, , G. I. 90). 
Qunduz is also known as Kataghan. Constable, 22 C b. Istakhri says that 
Baghlan t was six stages distant from Balkh. (Ed. Goeje, 28G). Ibn Batuta 
journeyed along the same route as Timur and gives his own itinerary 
thus: jQbndnz to Baghlan, then to Andarab, Parwan, Panjbir, Charikar 
and the Indus! (Gibb, loe. c it. 178-181 ; Lee’s Translation, 97-99). 
lit. 3§8, i. id from foot. Mallu, the elder brother [of Sdrang] lives at 
, i; \ . , / . . . Delhi.. 

_ Here Mallu. Iqbal Khan is called the elder brother of Sarnng Klijin. 
Bat in the go farndmd (II. 14, 1. 2 f. f.; 480 infra), Sirang is said to havo 
been , the senior. It is not easy to say which statement is correct, but it 
would appear from the T. M. that Sirang was ennobled and made gover- 
nor of Dipa.lpur by Mahmud Shah Tughlaq very soon after his accession 
in 796 H. (E. B. IV. 28). Mallu's name occurs for the first time in that 
chronicle somewhat later in the order of time and he appears to have been 
indebted for his title and the not very important appointment of castellan 
of Loni to the fact of hishaving been the brother of Sarang. {lb. 31). Indeed, 
another brother of Sarang’s named ICandhu is stated to have received the 
title of *Adil Khan,- some time before the promotion ot Mallu. [Ib. 30). It 
would seem as if Yazdi was right and Mallii was the j’oungest of the three. 
III. 399, 1.3 from foot Timur Khicajah, the son of Avar Ahiighn. 

■ The correct form is Aq Bugha, ( Zafarnama , Text II. 14, I. 13 and Jo, 

1. A). - * Aq ’ signifies * white ' and Bugha * champion ' in Turki. In speaking 
of Kh'udai Birdi’ Timurtash, who was one of his father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza’s Begs, Babur notes that lie was tho descendant of a brother of 
Aq BughS Beg who was governor of Herat under Timur. (13. N. Tr. 21 
note). Aq, occurs frequently in Tarki names, e. g. “ Aq Suit in . A Hamza* 
i-Taghi Bugha is mentioned below at p. 410 and Rustain-i-Tagbi Bugln 
at 460, .506. The name of this man, Timur Khwlja-i-Aq Bugha again 
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Mirza Shah, my viceroy in Samarkand. • 

Mirza Shah is an error. Prince ‘Umar was the sou of Miran .Shah, 
the third son of Timur. (Z. N. II. 18, 1. 6). The Emperor Babur was.descend- 
cd from Miran Shah. Timur had no son named Mirza Shah. His four sons 
were Jahangir, ‘Umar Shaikh, Miran and Shahrukh. (Beale, MifiSh/l 08). 
III. 400, 1. 11. I crossed [the Jihitn] and encamped at.Khulm, 
OldKhulm layabout 50 miles cast of Balkh, and aboat fiveiniies north 
of modern TaUikurgan. Constable, 22 B b. (Holdich, G. 1.270). Ghaztikis, 
correctly, ' Ghazniyak ’, (Z. N. II, 19, 1. 4) and is shown as ‘ Ghaznijak ’ in 
the Indian Survey Map of Afghanistan. It lies about 20 miles south 
of Tashqurgan and forty north of Satnangau. Samangan (1. i4) is not in 
modern maps. It is the old name of Haibak and lies 40 miles south-west 
of Baghlan and about a hundred and teu miles N.AV. of Andarab. (Moor- 
croft, Travels, II. 402; Burnes, Travels, 1st Ed. I. 201-5; Holdich, G. I. 
272). Haibak is shown in Constable, 22 C b. 

Undarsb, Indarab or Andarab, Lat. 35°-10' N., Long. 69°-27' E., 
is shown in Constable, PI. 22, C c. Istakhri gives the following itiner- 
ary: Balkh to IChulm, two days; Khulm to Samanjan, two; Saman- 
jnn to Andaraba, five; Andaraba to Banjhir, four; Panjhir to Parwan, 
two. (Ed. Gocjc, 2S6). 

III. 401, 1. 7. I left him [Prince Shahrukh] in charge of the remaining 
forces and baggage in Ttlak Ghunan and Dikitir ,. white I 
my self set my foot in the stirrup to chastise the infidel Kators. 

J in Z. N. II. 20, 1. 1. These place-names have hitherto 

defied elucidation. ‘ Tilak ’ is almost certainly an error, for Turki <3^. 
(Taijaq), * Summer pastures, summer quarters ’ or 6^:'. ( Bailaq. ) * Spring, 
fountain or camping ground.’ (Beveridge, Tr. A.N. I. note). In his account 
of the return journey, Yazdi says that Timur marched from Surkbab to 
.Kabul, then to the Mahigir Canal, Ghurban and Shibartu. (Z. N. 
.Test, II. 1S6-7). This Ghurban (q.v. 32, 1. 12 also) must be Ghorband,.but 
Ghiihan ov Ghiiban is, probably, Hiipian, a very old town lying a little 
. to the north of Charikar at the entrance of a Pass over the north-east 
..end of the Paghman .Range. (Beal, 1. e.,II. 285 note). -There is no top pay m 
resembling ‘ Diktur ’ in the maps. Paryan [Parwan] lies about-.8. miles 
..north of Charikar. Constable, 22 C c. Khawak (last line)' is.shp.wn .in 
Constable, 22 D c. The Khawak Pass ‘‘leads from, the .valley of; the 
. Panjshir to that of Indarab. .It is one. of the lowest and .most ^accessible 
of the Hindu- Kush Passes. It is probable that it was used by Alexander 
• on. Mb march from Bactria and it was certainly the route; by .^hich 
HieuenTsiang returned from India in 644 A. C.” (Sir CleraentsAfurkham 
, in.Broc. Royal Geographical Society 1876, pp. 114-5). 

,j III..-; 401, l. .12. Btirhan Aghlan Jiijitar. 

. Ughli or.VUghlan’ signifies “son, king’s son or prince ” inTurki 
.and the sobriquet \Jujitar’ indicates that he ..was, a. descendant, of Jpji, 
the eldest son of Chingiz Khan.;So Timur; af tetwards^says^h^t " n.g,in.8n 
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of this Ulus [tribe] had shown such a lack of energy and courage since the 
days of Chingiz Khan (407 post). By Ulus, the writer means 1 the des- 
cendants of Chingiz.’ In the Z. N. (II. 22, I. 3), Burhan is said to have 
belonged to the tribe of Qiyat ' Qai,’ plural Qiyat,is the name of a 

Mongol tribe and Amir Khusrau makes an unsavoury pun upon the name. 
. (529 infra and Note). 

III. 403, l. 9. Some of the horses tcere let doionjn the snine manner. 

Kaverty-says (Notes on Afghanistan, 136) that this mode of lowering 
horses and ponies is still practised in these parts. He thinks that- the river 
crossed by Timur was that rising from the Wain an Darra and that the 
mountain is the Tiraj Mir or Sarovar Eange. '(Ibid, 137, 145). The narrow 
defiles mentioned on p. 406 infra , he identifies with the tract now 
known as Giwar. (Ib. 101 and 137). The Tiraj or Tirakh Mir is shown in 
Constable's Atlas, PI. 22, F b. It lies north-west of Kaslikar. Giwar is 
mentioned by Babur, who says that Alingar is one of the five divisions 
(tumdns) of Lamaglian and the part of Kafiristan nearest to it (Alingar) 
is Gawar, out of which its river, the Gau or Kau issues, (B. N. Tr. 210). 
Kaverty supposes Timur to have marched due east into that part of 
Kafiristan called Kashtur or Kashtuz, and Burhan Ughlan to have been 
sent towards the south-eastern tract occupied by the Siyab-posh or Tor- 
k Kafiri (Black-clad Kafirs). According to him, the Katorsare the Safed-posh 
.or Spin-Kafiri or White-elad Kafirs (N. A. 136 note), but other authorities 
state that the principal tribe of the Sujcihposh is still called Katir (Kator) 
and trace the name to a title used by the later Knshan emperors, in whoso 
territories Kafiristan was included. (Houtsma, E. I., II. 620). 


HI. 404, l. 7. Shaikh Arslan Aztumdn Kabak Khan tcho is a 

lion in the day of battle. 

Aztuman is not part of the name or the sobriquet of the Shaikh. 
Az means * from ’ and the meaning is that Shaikh Arslan belonged to the 
Taman [brigade, division, or corps of nominally ten thousand fighting men] 
which bore the name of Kabak or Kapak Khan. The reading in llio $5. N. 
(TT. 23, 1. 7) is 0^ (i, i. e. ‘ with the Tuman of Kipak Khan.* Nizara- 

i-Shami has i J*l H “ with his followers and division/' (MS. 

126 a, 1. 5). The point of the complimentary description lies in the fact 


that * Arslan ’ means * lion ’ in Turki. 

IU. 404, 1. 18. Musa Zakmal, Husain Malik Kuchin and Mir Husain Kiir. 

The Z. N. (II. 23, 1. 17 ; 38,1. 12; 103, 1. 19 and 647, 1. 11) always styles 
Musa, J&’ ‘Ragmal/ which has a meaning and signifies ‘masseur, champooer, 
bone-setter’. The man was a pahltcdn, wrestler, gymnast or athlete. The 
Oriental methods of bone-setting require great physical strength and t c 
art is still practised by pahltcans. Mir Husain’s sobriquet is given >> 
Mi as or jaf {II. 23 and 46 1.6), which means ' 
armour-bearer’ and this also appears to be tbo right reading. He was Mir 
33usain-i-Qur, that is * Mir Husain of the Qur . 
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Quchin or Qujin is thoname of a Mongol tribe. Babur’s grandmother 
Ais-daulat or Aisan-daulat is said to have belonged to it. (Gulbadan, H. 
N. Tr. 67 note). .The Quchius were evidently persons of note, as Yazdi 
says of Amir Allahdad, one of Timur’s most distinguished lieutenants, 
that he was the commander of a brigade (&>“>*) which bore the title of 
‘ "Wafadar ’ (‘ The Loyal ’) and was composed of the Quchins. (Z. N. II. 

130. 1. 9=506 infra). In the Malfiizat , Amir Allahdad himself is styled 
QuchTn. (451 infra). A Bayazid Kuchin is mentioned at 453, 509 infra. 
III. 406, 1. 4. Shaikh 'AH, the son of Airakuli Adighur. 

£& 3 f* Ij J 6 Z.N.II. 26, 1.1. ‘Adighur’ is a mistake 

for Jrijl * tJigliur ’, the name of a well-known Mongol tribe. The name 
itself is given as Aidku in the Z.N. (II. 26, 1. 1) and f * I in Nizam-i- 
Shami. (Folio 126 a, 1. 1). ‘ Ohaqar ’ or 1 Chaghar ’ was, perhaps, the name 
of this Aidku’s father. is mentioned by Yazdi (Z. N. 11.33, 1. 5), and 

frequently by Ibn ‘Arabshah also. (Tr. Sanders, 51, 52, 73). and 

a i so occur. (Z. N. II. 57, 1. 3 ; 83, 1. 17). A man named Aidkutimish 
is mentioned in Gardezi’s chapter on the Samanis. (Z. A. 21, 1. 9). 

III. 406, ?. 18. Siibakh Timur. 

g’j- Sunj in the Z. N. II. 26, 1. 18, which’ is right. The dots Have been 
transposed. Sunjak Bahadur is mentioned by Dowson himself on pp. 404, 
434, 496, and 501. Nizam-i-Shami also calls this man Sunj Timur. (Folio 126 
b, 1. 11). or occurs in the Z. N. IL S3, 1. 4 f. f. ; 89, 1. 6 and 

105. 1. 9 ; A Malik Sunj is mentioned in the T. F. of Barani also. (24, 
1. 11 and 174, 1. 15). The name of the Uzbeg Suinjuk Khan or Sunjuk Sul- 
tan, son of Abul Khair Khan, occurs in the B. N. (Tr. 396, 622). Suyunduk 
appears to be another variant of the same name. Sunjak Bahadur is men- 
tioned by Nizam-i-Shami. (Folio 126 a, 1. 4). Shaikh Husain must have 
been called Siichi (1. 28) because he was Ahdar or * water-bearer.’ 

III. 408, 1. 16. Repairing of the fort of Iryab. 

Iryab lies west of the Pciwar Kotal which is about 90 miles south of 
Kabul. (Raverty, N. A. 81). It is now in the Kurram Political Agency. 
The Irydb is a tributary of the Kurram and “ the Upper Kurram valley 
is the Iryab of Timur’s historians.” (Proc. R. G. S. 1879, p. 48). "The 
river of Kurram issues out of the * Darra ’ (valley) of Iryab and flowing 
east of Baglizan, the chief town of Peiwar, enters the Kurram district ”. 
(Raverty, T- N. Tr. 499 Note). Baghzan (or Nagbz or Naghr) lies about 
thirty-five Kuroh S. S. E. of Kabul. {Ibid, N. A. 68). 

III. 411, 1. 10. Wednesday, the 14th of Muharram. 

If the 12th fell on a Tuesday, as we have been just told (409 ante), 
the. 14th must have been a Thursday or as it is in the Z. N. (II. 49, 
1. 15) and Nizam-i-Shami. (Folio 129 b, 1. 13). 

III. 411, l. 8 from foot. Buraj Chur a. 

Ghiira or Chiihra signifies in Turki * a young soldier.* (B. N. Tr. 
Appendix, xxviii). A Buraj (or Bfuj) ‘Ali is mentioned by B. (II. 22-3), 
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; -Pir Muhammad rEbian .-Shirwani is said to have ordered the poor man 
to be .thrown down from a tower and then said that he had “become a 
victim.to his name.” H nomen et omen. (Lowe, Tr. II. .16). The pan 
and the deed are both cquajly. atrocious. = The Turki name y. has nothing 
■ to do with the Persian £./. » which signifies ‘ tower/ Another man of tKo 
same name, Burji Tawachi, is mentioned in the TarVihri-M'aaumi (E D 
1. 241). • ' ' . • 

HI. 413, 1, 4. . Sunday, the 21st of the month , [Muharram]. 

There is again some error in the. week-day here. If the 12th was a 
Tuesday,, the 21st must have been a Thursday. A- few. lines lower down, 
the 28th* is put down as a Wednesday. Here again, the Z. N. has 
.Wednesday, the 27th, which is serially correct. (H. 53, 1. 4). Nizam-i-Stiarni 
has‘24th, Sunday. (130, a, 1. 15). If the 24th was a Sunday, the 2lst must 
have been a Thursday. 

III. 413, l, S. 1 came to a 'glace in which the rivers Jamd and Chinad 
{Ghinal)) unite. 

The naine of the place where the junction took place is not given in 
the Malfuzat or the Z. N., but Nizam-i-Shami calls it Jj- (Polio 130 a, 
1. 15), by which he must mean Shor or Shorkot. It lies 26 miles north* 

. west of Talamba. 'Lat."30°-50 / N., Long. 72°-7 / E. (Th). Constable 24 E b; 
.see also E. D. V. 469 note. The two river3 meet now at Trimmu, ten miles 
south' of Maghiana in Jhang district, and about 26 miles north of Shor or 
Shorkot. ,(I. G. XVI. 161 ; Mihran, 332). 

III. 413,7/2 from foot. Tulamba is about seventy miles from Multan. 

•’The distance is stated as thirty-five Kuroh in the Z. N. (II. 5-1). 
Tulamba lies fifty-two miles N. E. by N. of Mol tan in Lat. 30°-22 / N., Long. 
■72°'18 / ‘E. according to Tliornton. Dowson has, throughout this translation, 
taken the Kuroh as equal to two miles, but Timur’s Kuroh would appear 
to have been the short Indian Kos of about H miles. So at 423, 492 infra, 
it is stated that Fathabad is 18 Kos from Sarsuti (Sirsi); the actual 


'distance is 26 miles. 

III. 414,7. 8. My toazirs had fixed the ransom of the city at two lacs of 
rupees. 

All that Yazdi says is ^J 3 (H. 51, 1. 11). * Two 

lacs of money,’, and so also Nizam-i-Sharai. (Folio 130 b, 1. 7). It is non- 
sense to talk of ‘Eupees * in 1398 A. C. or in this context. The word was 
not known and is never used in any othor chronicles of the period. It 
must have been interpolated cither by Abu Talib Hnsaini or by Dowson. 
In the counterpart passage in the Z. N. at 481 infra also, all that is said 
is that “ a ransom of two lacs was demanded.” If the word occurs In the 
original, it would bo an almost decisive proof of the spariotuncs-i of A bn 

Talib’s work. . , ... , 

H|. 415, 1 . 13 from foot. / halted at Shah Nawaz, a populous tiling 
■ ■ on the bank of the lliyah. 

' ' -Shah Nawaz soems to have disappeared and cannot bo now trawl or: 
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ouf'mhbsl probably? on account of the changes ■which have taken place in 
the courses of the rivers. But it is mentioned in the Itinerary of Sayyad 
Ghulam -Muhammad’ who -was sent by Warren Hastings on a -mission to 
Kabul- inl786 A. G. He speaks of it as the second stage, 15 'Kos from 
Multan’, on the route from the latter to- D era Ismail Khan. The third- 
stage wasShahpur, ten Kos from Shahnawaz, and the fourth Tulamba, ten 
Kos from Shahpur; (Raverty, Mihran, 282 Note). 1 Shahnawas ’ is shown 
also in- Rennell’s Atlas on the eastern- bank of the Ravi in Lat. 30°-5 / N;, 
Long. 72°-0' E. 

HIl 417, Z. 10 from foot. The rain-hept continually falling, [at- Mul- 
tan] so that most of the horses died - 

and scarcely a horse remained among ais. 

Raverty, commenting on the loss of the Prince’s horses, remarks that 
“ the rainy season must have been very severe, though now there is no 
rainy season hereabouts, as the monsoon does not extend its influence 
so far west.” He then indulges in some apparently hazardous speculations 
regarding the climatic changes that may have taken place in Sind since 
the days of Timur and Alexander the Great. (Mihran, 282). A more 
recent writer, Mr. Abbott, has echoed these sentiments and let his 
imagination run riot in a somewhat similar fashion. (Sind, A Reinterpre- 
tation, 16). But there can be no real grounds for entertaining any sup- 
position of* great climatic Changes ’ from a solitary instance. According to 
the T. M. (Text, 163, L 3=33. D. IV. 33), Multan was taken in Ramazan 800 
H. (18th May — 16th June 1398 A. 0.), i.e. just about the beginning of the 
rainy season. Though the average annual rainfall in Multan is only about 
seven inches, there have been several years, even in recent times, when 
cyclonic bursts have occurred and the rainfall has approached twenty 
inches, as it actually did in 1902. Multan is liable to be visited by severe 
floods also as it was in 1893-4 and 1905. (I.G. XVIII. 24). Similar torren- 
tial downpours are, likewise, not uncommon in Sind. In Karachi town, 
which has an average annual rainfall of only five inches, twelve fell in not 
more than 24 hours in 1902. (I. G. XXII, 394). The mortality among the 
horses was most probably due to the outbreak of some epizootic disease in 
consequence of the Prince’s camp having been laid under water by the 
rain or the floods in the river. 

III.. 419, l. 20. Janjan which teas stated to he eight miles from Multan. 

The distance is given as Jt? * forty Kuroh ’ from Multan in the 
Z. N. (11.61, 1.8), which must be correct, as Tulamba is said to have 
been thirty-five Kurohs — seventy miles, according to Dowson, p. 413 ante. 

* Eight 5 must be meant for ‘ eighty.’ If ‘ eight 5 is correct, it may roughly 
represent the distance not between Multan and Janjan but between 
Tulamba and Janjan. Janjan, Sahwaland Asiwan have not been identified. 
They are believed to have disappeared on account of the changes in the 
courses of the rivers. (Raverty, Mihran, 283 and note). 

III. 421, 1. 10> from foot. I left Ajodhan on my march to Bhathir, 
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and passing by Rudanah , / halted at Khalis . 
Kotali. 

Cf. the corresponding passage in the Z. N. at 488 infra and Dowson’s 
note there. The existence of any place named Rudanah seems doubtful, as 
no one, not even Baverty, who stands up for this reading, has been able to 
spot it on any map or say where it is to be found. The alternative reading, 
cAoWjjj if, “ without crossing or passing over the river” is also, as- 
Dowson points out, manifestly wrong, as 1 the Gharra or Ghara runs be- 
tween Ajodhan and Kotali and must be crossed on the road to Bhatner \ I 
suggest that < or is a copyist’s error for River. In the B. 
LJPext of the Z. N. the sentence runs thus V*i jl £ yl 31 
o« I yJU. j>. x* "Having crossed the river of Ajodhan, 

whieK is one of the greatest rivers of Hindustan, he alighted within the 
precincts of Khalis (Kotali),” Nizam-i-Shami has almost the same words. 
(Polio 133 a, 1. 1). It seems to me that this tangle is due to some copyist 
having read the word ^ 3 3J wrongly as The phrase fj** ^ *J-> 


is rendered at 485 infra as ‘ a strong river fortress /, but really signifies 
‘ a great river 3 jj in the sense of river or river-bed occurs often in the 
Z..N, (II. 49, 1. 9; 54, 1. 7). Raverty says Khalis Kotali is now known as 
Plr Khalis. (Mihran, 394 note). P. ealls it Khaiis Kol. (1. 156, last line). 
III. 422, l. 10. He [Dal Chain] had assembled a body of Rajputs, a 
class which supplies the most renowned soldiers of 
India. 

This mention of Rajputs here and on pp.423, 426, 433 and 472 infra 
is exceedingly suspicious. There is.no reference to Rajputs either in 
Yazdi, Nizam-i-Shami, MirBfhwand, Kfawandamir or any other old history 
of Timur. The tribal designation is not used in any Persian history or 
chronicle which can be proved to have been written before the 16th 
centnry. Dowson says that he has not translated these extracts from the 
original Persian version of Abu Talib Husaini, but from the later 
recension or revision made by Muhammad Afzai Khan. It is therefore 
not easy to be sure that these references to Rajputs were not interpolated 
by A -foal Khan. If they can be proved to exist in the first, i. e. Abn Talib s 
own recension of the Malfuzat, they would furnish convincing internal 
evidence of its fabrication. Timur could have known nothing of Rajputs. 
III. 426, l. 3 from foot. Auzan Mazid Baghdadi. 

It is 1 Auzan * also at 491 infra, bnt Auzun in the Z. N. II. 7o, 

1 3 f. f. The word means ‘ tall, long.’ The man was so called probably on 
account of his unusual height. His real name must have been Mazid. 

III. 427, 1 . 10. And passing by the fort of Firoz, I arrived at a town 


called Sarsuti. 

This is not ‘ Hisar Firuza \ but a place called Firhzabad which was 
situated only a few miles west of Sarsuti (or Sirs!), Timur s next stage. 
Hisar Firuza lies at a distance of about sixty miles E. S. E. ot tins 
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Firuzabad. (Mihran, 288, 267 note). Barani also tells us that Firuz Shah 
Tuglilaq built a fort near Bhatner, which was called Firuzabad (566, 1. 11), 
and it is the place which is called Firuzabad-i-Harni Khera by Sh'ams-i- 
Siraj. (354 ante). According to the T. M. also (126, 1. 4; E.D.TV-. 8 and 
note), one of the Sultan’s canals was carried from the Ghaggar to Sarsuti 
( Sirsa ) and thence to Harni or Harbi Khera. Here, * Harbi Khera’ is an 
error for ‘Hami Khera’. The village of Firuzabad-i-Harni. Khera still 
exists and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa, according to the Hissar 
District Gazetteer. 

III. 428, 7. 14. I marched from Fathabad and passing by the fort of 
Rajabpur, halted in the vicinity of Ahruni. ' ' 

Rajabpur or ‘ QiTa-i-Rajab ’, as it is called in .the Z. N. II. 78, is said 
by Elliot to have been partly in Ratia and partly in Fathabad. (Races, 

II. 132). Ratia is shown in Constable 25 A c, and lies about fifteen miles 
north-east of Fathabad. Raverty thinks that Rajabpur must be the .village 
of Ryepoor, 11 miles N. E. of Fathabii on the route from Fathabad to 
Ahroni. (Mihran, 28S note). None of these identifications is quite satis- 
factory, as neither* Ratia’ nor * Ryepoor’ bears much phonetic resemblance 
to Rajabpur. Ahroni was a Mahal in Sarkar Hisar Firuza, Suba Dehli. 
(Ain, Tr. 293). It has now reverted to its original name ‘ Ahirwan’, the 
wav being pronounced as a consonant and not as a vowel. The name is 
said to be derived from the Ahir tribe. (Elliot, Races, II. 133). A village 
called * Ahrawan ’ still exists at a distance of about five miles from Ratia 
and it is provided with a Branch Po3t Office which' is subordinate to 
Fathabad. Tohiina (1. 23) lies about 20 miles east of Ratia. It is now a 
station on the N. W. Railway. 

III. 438, l. 5. [It had been said ] that in the battlefield, they [ elephants ] 

could take up the horse and his rider loith their trunks 
and hurl him into the air. 

The writer has evidently in mind a passage in the Tarikh-i-Yamini 
of ‘Utbi, who describes how in the battle with Ilak Khan, one of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna’s elephants seized the Khan’s standard-bearer in his 
trunk, flung him up into the air and then catching him on his tusks, tore 
h i m into two pieces, while other riders were hurled down from their mounts 
and trampled to death. (Lahore Lith. 2S3; see also Habibu-s-Siyar in 
E. D. IV. 172). Yazdi has a direct quotation from JurbadKaqani’s Trans- 
lation of ‘Otbi. (Z.N. II. 146, 1. 3). See Dowson’s note to 512 infra. 

III. 439, 1. 8. His right toing was commanded by Mtiinu-d-din, 
Malik Hadi etc. 

The command of the right wing is given in the Malfhzat to Mu'inu- 
d-din and Malik Hadi and of the left wing to Taghi Khan and Malik ‘Ali. 
The positions of tlie commanders are just reversed in Dowson’s version of 
the Zafarnama. Mu'Inu-d-din and Hani (or Hati) Khan are stationed on 
the left, while Taghi Khan and Malik ‘Ali Hauja are placed on the right. 
(498 post). The B. I. Text agrees with the Malftizjat. (100, 1. 4). Mu‘inu-d— 
45 
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din and Haui Khan cannot be identified, but TaghiKhan (or Tughan Khan 
as Nizam-i-Shami calls him, at Fol. 140 a, 1 . 9 ), may be'laghi Khan 
lurkbacha-i-Sultani of the T. M. (Test, 170, 1. 9 ; E. D. IV. 38). 

III. 443, 1 11. Fazlu-llah was Vakil and Naib of Mallu Khan. 

Fazlulia Balkhi is mentioned in the T. M. (Test, 160, 1. 8; E. D. IV. 81), 
T. A. (12/, 11. 1*3) and F. (155, 1. 8 ), as one of the partisans of Nasira-d-din 
Nusrat Shah, the rival of Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who bestowed upon 
Mm the very high title of Qutlugh Khan. Shams-5-Siraj says Fazlulia was 
Naib-i~Mustaufi, Deputy ‘Accountant-General or Auditor-General, in the 
' latter part of the reign of Firiiz Shah Taghlag. (482, 3. 7 f. f.). ' 

III. 444, l. 20. The Khutba, with my name, was repeated in the pulpits. 

He does not say that coins were struck and Yazdi also is silent 
on the point. If any were stamped, they must have been exceedingly few. 
Rodgers assures us that no gold or silver pieces have been ever found.- The 
only coin he had ever seen was a small copper piece or ‘Damn’, as he 
calls it, with the words jj*:" J-t& on ike obverse and d** v* F® 
on the reverse, He states that the * Damri ’ is now in the British Museum 
Collection. (J. A. S. B. XLII. (1883), Pfc.’i. 59; 62, 63). 

III. 449, l. 6. ‘Alau-d-din Naib-Karkari returned to my camp. 

*Jf\ ijf 1 *v*J i (Z. N. II. 127, 1 . 5 f. f.), i. e. envoy, deputy, vakil, 
representative of Shaikh [a],- the Kukar. Cf. 505 post, where he is spoken of 
as “the deputy of Shaikh Kuhari.” Dowson’s ‘Shaikh Kukari ’ is really 
* Shaikha Khobbar’ [or, pei-haps, ‘ Gakkhar ’]. The confusion is due to the 
common error of reading a * vav’ as a ‘ re 

III. 449, h 13. Bahadur Ndhir se7d to me two lohite parrots lohich could 
talk well .... They had belonged to Sultan Ttighlik Shah 
and had lived at the courts of the Sultans ever since. 

“A white parrot with black beak and legs,” probably a grey African 
parrot or cockatoo, had been brought from over the seas as a present for 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. (Shams, Text, 387, 1. 2). The two birds sent by 
Bahadur Nahar must have come into his possession along with the other 
belongings of Abu Baler Shah, the ilhstarred grandson of Sultan Firuz. 
'Abu Bakr had to fly from Dehli and take refuge at Kotila in Mewat, 
with this Khanzada leader, who had the baseness to surrender him to his 
enemy in 793 H. (T. M. Test, E. D. IV. 25). The ‘ Tughlib Shah * mention- 
ed here must be Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq l and not Tughlaq Shah II. The 
latter was a pageant who reigned for only sis months, just ten years 
before Timur’s invasion and there would be little or no point in the state- 
ment, if applied to him. Cf. Yazdi, who states more esplicitly that the birds 

had survived from the time of Sultan Tughlaq Shah. (505 infra). J 3 ^) 3 ^ 

. ojTjlij J 3 ^ 7 -* i -*** eA,u ^ v3l 

Z. N. II. 128, 1. 3. Parrots have been known to live for sixty and even a , 
hundred years. The English newspapers reported some time ago the case 
of a parrot which had passed its century. 
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III. 449, l. 10 from foot. I arrived at the village ofKatah. 

The distance from Dehli is stated as'about 14 Kos. Katah (1. 23) is 
Katha in Baghpat. ‘Alau-d-din Khalji crossed the Jumna at Katha. 
(Barani 246, 1. 2). Katha lies about 20 miles north of Dehli. Baglipat or 
Bhagpat, which is mentioned a few lines lower down, is about 30 miles 
south-west of Mirat and about 35 north of Dehli. (I. G. VI. 190 ; E. D. VIII. 
149 note). It is shown in the I. G. Atlas, 31 A 2. Astir is Asara or Asaura, 
a village about ten miles north of Baghpat. (See the Post Office Guide). 

III. 449, l. 9 from foot. Bahadur Nahir with Ms eldest son, named 

Kalnash. 

Dowson notes that the Z. N. reads ‘ Kaltasli’ and * Katash.’ I propose 
to transpose the second and third letter in Qaliash and read * Qailash’, 
a not uncommon Hindu name even now. Bahadur Naliar was a recently 
converted Jadon Rajput (I. G. XII. 401 ; Crookc, T. C. HE. 233), and it 
is not at all unlikely that his son had a Hindu as well as a Muhammadan 
name. This ‘ Kailash’ may be identical with Iqlam or Iqlim Khan, son of 
Bahadur Nahir. (T. M. Text 175, 179, 181=E. D. IV. 41, 44, 45). Thornton 
mentions a place called ‘ Iklimpoor * in Gurgaon district, which may have 
been named after this Iqlim Khan. 

III. 450, l. 9. Ilyas Afghan and his son, Maulana Ahmad Thanesari. 

The B. I. Text of the Zafarnama gives tho names as “ Ilyas Afghan 
and the son of Maulana Ahmad Thanesari ” (II. 129, 1. 10 and 140, 1. 4 f. f.) 
and Nizam-i-Slnmi has exactly the same reading (Folio 142 a, 1. 10), which 
must be correct, though Dowson again erroneously speaks of Maulana 
Ahmad as the son of Ilyas Afghan, in his translation of tlicZ.N.at 506 post. 

This Ilyas Afghan is, most probably, the Mulik Ilyas [or Ilmas] 
who had been a slave of Sultan Firuz (T. A. 127, 129 ; F. 1. 155, 159 ; B. I. 
2G7=Tr. 362) and was an adherent of Nasiru-d-din Nusrat Shah. He was 
posted in the Duab and is said to have joined Nusrat Shah after Timur’s 
return. (T. M. Text, 160, 161, 167-=E. D. IV. 31, 32, 36). Maulana Ahmad 
Thanesari also can be identified. He was one of the most learned men of 
the time of Sultan Firuz and is mentioned in Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi’s 
“Memoirs of the Poets and Philosophers of Dehli” as a distinguished 
literary character whose poems in Arabic bore convincing testimony to 
his eminent talents and genius. (E. D. VI. 4S7). He was a pupil of Shaikh 
Nasiru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dehli. His Qasida-i-Daliya is universally recog- 
nised as a classic. He was in Dehli when it was sacked by Timur and is 
said to have been taken prisoner but afterwards released. He died in 820 
A. H. and is buried at Kalpi. (Houtsma, E. I., IV. 738). This leaves no 
room for doubt and shows that it is absurd to speak of the Maulana as the 
son of Ilyas [or Ilmas] Afghan, the quondam slave of Firuz. 

III. 452, Z. 13. I arrived at Pirozpur. 

Elliot says that this Pirozpur was a town or village in the pargana 
of Hastinapur in his time and lay on the bank of the old Ganges or Budh 
Ganga. The Ganges has left its old bed and does not now flow no? 
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P i 1 m P1 X which f/ ated t0 have been afaoQfc twenty iTos below' i. e. south 
o Tughlaqpur.^ (Races, II, 28 and 130). Bat it may be the place which' 
Thornton mentwns as ‘ Ferozepoor \ in the district of Muzaffarnagar, 
half a mile from the right bank of the Ganges. Lat. 29°. 30' N., Long 
78 & E. There is another ‘Ferozepoor ’ in Saharanpur district also, 45 
miles N. W. of Mirat, Lat. 29°-37' N., Long. 77°-31', but it is too far north' 
and too far also from the Ganges and cannot be the place meant. 

III. 452, 1 . S from foot. I marched up the river for a distance of fifteen 

Kos towards Tughlikpur. 

This Tughlaqpur is not the Tughlaqpur before mentioned which was 
near Safidon. This place was in another and different district. It is the 
Tughlaqpur which is mentioned as a Mahal of the Sarkdr of Saharanpur 
in the Ain. (Tr. II. 292). Elliot states that the chief town of the pargana 
of Tughlaqpur in his days (circa 1840) was Nurnagar and that it was so 
called because Nur Jahan was said to have resided here for some time. 
He adds that the pargana was also known as Gobardhanpur. (Races, II, 
131). There is a ‘Noornagar’ on the route from Muzaffarnagar to 
Hardwar, 22 miles north-east by north of the former town. Lat. 29°-41 / N., 
Long. 77°-59 / E. (Thornton). Gobardhanpuris now one of the five parganas 
in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of Muzaffarnagar district. (I. G. XVIII. 92). 
Tughlaqpur and Nurnagar are now included in the pargana of Pur 
Chhapar in the same tahsil. They lie just on the borders of the pargana 
of Gobardhanpur. I am informed by a local authority that the villages of 
Tughlaqpur, Nurnagar and Gobardhanpur lie 17, 22 and 28 miles re- 
spectively north-east of Muzaffarnagar town. 

III. 453, l. 13. They put every living soul to the sword, thus sending 
them through icater to the fires of hell. 

This phrase occurs again a few lines lower down and Dowson observes 
in his Note that “ Timur was evidently proud of this savage jest.” But 
the * jest ’ is not Timur’s at all and there is nothing to be proud of 
about it. It is only a hackneyed^ rhetorical tag, a translation of an 
old Arabic epigram, ->!• b^ ^ bl/* , which is found in the Quran. (XXVI. 
25). Pharaoh and his army are there said “to have been drowned and made 
to enter fire ” for their sins. The identical expression is used by Minbaj 
(X N, 169= E. D. 323) for the Ehokhars who were drowned in the Jhelum 
after the battle with Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din-i-Sam. Amir Khusrau says 
of the same invader that the sword which he struck against the Rai of 
Qanauj drowned him in the water through waves of fire. 

J 4 Sjr ^ 3 'Ashiqa, p. 48, verse 8. 

And the hemistich J *b 31 f‘0 “By that same watery way, 
he went to hell”, is cited twice by Budauni. He quotes it once m his 
account of the fate which overtook Kulchand of Mahaban after liis c 
by Mahmud (1. 14; Tr. 1. 24) and again in connection With the catas 
phic termination of the meteoric career of Pir Muhamma 
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Sliirwani in tlie waters of th’e Tapti after his sack of Burhanpur. (Test, 

II. 51=Tr. II. 47 and E. D. V. 275 note). This catchpenny antithesis or 

metaphor occurs also in Yazdi who says of the Gabrs of Mlrat that all of 
them “ went by the ford of the water of the sword to the fires of hell”. 
•«-*! fcfc* ^ (j y tr 7 (Z . N. II. 131, 1. 3). See also lb. 24, 1. 16, 
where lie says that tlie Siyah-posh Kafirs went to the fires of hell by the 
road of the water of the sword, £* ^ J 31 

III. 463, Z. 11. I encamped at the village ofBahrah , in the country of 

hliyapur. Next day, I marched four Kos and halted 
at the village of Shikk Sdr. 

Mayapur is the name of an old ruined town or suburb between 
Hardwar and Kankhal, south of the former. It is called * Moyu-lo 5 by 
Hieun Tsang [or Yuan-Chwang). (Beal, 1. c.1. 197-8). Cunningham derives 
the name from the old temple of Mayadcvi which it contains. (A. G. 1.352). 
It is mentioned in connection with the hills of Bardar (Hardwar ?) and 
Bijnor [or Pinjor] in the X* N. in E. D. II. 353. See also Ibid, 334. 

Bahrah is spoken of as “ a dependency of Bakri, well-known as the 
country of Miyapur”. (513 infra). Bakri is most probably the modern 
Bhogpur. Bhogpur and Baghra are mentioned as parganas in the Sarkar 
of Sabaranpur. Clin, Tr. II. 291). The town of Bhogpur lies about 
ten miles south of Hardwar and the pargana of Bhogpur comprised 
the eastern portion of Jwalapur, including Hardwar itself, in Elliot's 
time. (Races, II, 129). The village of Baghra which was four kos from 
Shikk-Sar is not easily identified. It may be * Badhera ’, a village which 
lies about five miles south-east of Sarsawa, * Shikk Sir ’ is Shiqq-i-Sarsaioa. 
The town of Sirsiwa lies about ten miles west-north-west of Saharanpur 
on the route to Ambala. Lat. 30°-2' N., Long. 77°-29' E. Constable, 25 B c. 
Shiqq is not a part of the proper name, but a common noun signifying 
“ a geographical or territorial division or administrative area ”. 

III. 464, Z. 7. Then I again mounted and on the morning of the 15th, 
I found myself bettceen tico mountains, one the Siicalik 
mountain, the other the Kuka mountain. This teas the 
valley ( darra ), and it teas exceedingly strong. 

I venture to suggest that ‘ Kuka ’ f is a miswriting of ^O^Karka, 
i. e. Garga. It is the Gagar range of our Gazetteers which is also called 
Gargachal or Gargachal. It runs \iong the districts of Almora and Kumaon 
and presents a line of higher elevation than any ranges between it and the 
main ridge of tii e Central Himalayas. (I. G. XII, 121). The * Darrah ’ 
or valley between the Siv.alik (the Sub-Himalayas) and the Kuka or 
Garga hills (the Outer Himalayas) was, probably, Dehra Dun or the 
Kyarda Dun in the south-east portion of Sirmur State, (I. G. XXIII. 21). 
III. 469, Z. 3. After marching six Kos [ from hlansar], I encamped at 
the village of Bdila. 

Mansar and Baila still exist as villages and lie north-east of the 
modern town of Jammu. I am indebted to the Governor of Jam^h for 
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• !l 1G in |°f maliou fcliat is about ten and Mansar thirteen Kos i rom 
Jammu itself. Both lie on the route from ICangra ttf Old Jammu, which 
was situated about one Kos north-east of the- modern town. An old fort 
still stands on the ancient site. 

III. 470, l. 4. Mulla Nuru-d-din had returned to the village of Jabhan. 

The rending in the B. I. Text (II. If, 4), is oW Rede, Ohibhan, the 
old name of Bhimbar. (Cunningham, A. G. 1. 134; lira, Tr. II. 347 note). 
Chibhan or Chibhal is th 0 country of the Chibhs, which extends from 
the Mandwar Tawi or Malikani Tawi to the Jhelum. (I. 6. XV. 100). 

III. 471, l. 19. I commanded that they should attack and plunder 

the toion of Jammu and the village of Mam. 

‘ Manu ’ is a misreading of ‘ Bao ’ Jammu and Bhao or Bao lie on 
opposite banks of the Tohi or Tawi, a small stream which joins the 
Chcnab at the foot of the hills. They are said to have been founded by 
and named after two.brothers. (Cunningham, A. G. 1. 133). Bao is shown 
in Constable, PI. 25 A a. 

III. 475, l. 10 from foot. We [Khizr Khan] took refuge with Ahodan 

governor of Bay ana. 

also in the Z. N. II. 176, 1. 8 f. f., but the person referred to is 
0^ lT* a > Shams Khan Auhadi, who was Amir of Bayana from about 
from 800 to 819 H. (T. M. in B. D. IV, 37, 49). His descendants continued 
to rule' in Bayana for many years and are frequently mentioned in the 
histories of the period. The ‘ nisba * may be derived from Auhadu-d-din. 
III. 482, l. 1. An account of the victory was engraved upon stone , with 
the date of the month Ramazan 800 77., together with the 
date used in the locality. 

Sharafu-d-din does not say any such thing at all. Timur could have 
known nothing of the " date [or special era] used in that locality,” or the 


peculiar chronological system of the Kafirs or Kators, even if jhey had 
possessed auy. The words of the Z.afarndma are U jCf cA > 

U=V> l; >y. ^ <*** ^ ^ 

II. 25, 1. 3. “ And the history of that glorious holy war which had been 
waged in the blessed month of Ramazan 800 H, was engraved upon a 
stone in that same spot , along with the date The mistake 

is due to the erroneous interjection of an izdfat after Of. Dowson’s 

own translation of the corresponding passage and the inscription in tho 
Malfusat, 405 supra, where Timur is said to have given orders for 
recording the fact that he had reached the country by a certain route in 
Ramadan 800 H. and there is no reference to any “ date used in that loca- 
lity jl» may also mean the actual day of' the month of Ramazan 
800 H. on which the conquest was completed. 

Masson was inclined to think (Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
etc. 1. 200-1) that a structure which was in existence in his time, a i 
to the' north of Najii (in Kafir is tan) and .known as the... Timur tusar , 
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was the fort on the river which Timur destroyed after it had been 
abandoned by the Kafirs and that the inscription must have been en- 
graved near this place. See also Holdich, Gates of India, 357. 

III. 487, Z. 17 from foot. Shaikh Munawwar and Shaikh S l ad. . 

Sharafu-d-dln (Z .N. II. 65, 1. 1) and Nizam-i-Shami (Folio 133 b, 1. 3) 
state that Shaikh Munawar was a grandson [ 0 _c : ] of some Shaikh called 
Nuru-3-dIn. I venture to identify the latter with Shaikh Nuru-d-din of 
Hansi who was the spiritual preceptor and guide of Shams-i-Siraj. (T. F. 
81, 1. 3). Nuru-d-din was the son of Shaikh Qutbu-d-din-i-Munavvar and 
Sultan Firuz once paid him a special visit, with a view to persuade him to 
transfer his abode from Hansi to the newly-founded city of Hisar-Firuza. 
{Ib. 131 ; 302 supra). An anecdote connected with Firuz’s interview with 
Qutbu-d-din, the father of Nuru-d-din, is also related by that author.. 
{Ib. 78-82 ; 287 supra). Shaikh Munawar of Tazdi was, most probably, 
named after his ancestor, Qutbu-d-din-i-Munavvar of Hansi, q. v., Ain, 
Tr. III. 372-3. In the Malfiizat (421 ante), ‘Munawar’ is called, by 
Dowson, Manua 1 jr*, but this may be due to the ‘ re ’ having been wrongly, 
read as an ‘ alif ’, or it may be a contemptuous diminutive. Shaikh S‘ad 
or S‘adu-d-dln was a descendant of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakarganj. 

III. 488, l. 1. [The fort of Bhatner] is surrounded by the desert of Choi. 

^ 3 * 3 j „*r 51 ? 3 .; II. 67, 1. 4. “On its right 

hand and on its sides, there is a ChoV’—a. wilderness or uncultivated 
waste. ‘Choi’ is not the name of the desert but a common noun signifying, 
asYazdi himself declares, (11. 47, 1. 13) Ct\ ‘'an arid or waterless tract”. 
Cf. Dowson ’s own translation at '421 ante, where the Choi is said to 
“ extend for many miles around.” 

III. 488, 1. 14. Khalis Kotali, two Kos from Ajodhan. 

‘ ten Kos ’ in the Z. N. (Text, II. 67, last line) and also in the 
Malfiizat (421 ante) which must be correct. has been wrongly read for 
•J. F. calls it ‘Khalis Kol.' (L 156, last line). Kol or Kolab means ‘ pool’ 
or * lake’, but Yazdi speaks of it as a *J». (68, 1. 2). 

III. 490, Z. 3. He presented .... three^Arab horses with golden saddles. 

Jj-O’.j'i <** (Z. N. II. 71, 1. 10). j/* means ‘nine ’ and the 

number of horses "presented was not three but twenty-seven. The number 
is correctly stated in the Malfiizat (424 ante) as ‘ twenty-seven ’. 

III. 490, Z. 18 and footnote. All the Mss. agree in giving this Muham- ■ 

madait name to his brother. 

Here as well as in a Note to 425 ante , Dowson expresses surprise 
because one brother is said to have had a Hindu name and the other a 
Muhammadan laqab. But it is common knowledge that this was not at 
all unusual in those times. The Hindu Bhattis were, during the 14th 
century, being gradually proselytised under the influence of Muslim 
saints and Sultans. It often happened that while one brother embraced, 
for worldly considerations or from inward conviction, or indifference in 
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matters spiritual, the dominant religion, another held bade and continued 
to adhere to the old faith. Mr. Croofce states that large numbers of these 
tribes were converted in the times of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji and Qntbn.d-din 
Mubarak and that in Sirsa, which lies in the old Bhnttiyana. the term 
Bh’atti is commonly applied to any Musalman Jat or Rajput, from the 
direction of the Sutlej, as a generic term. (T. C. II. 14). 

But Kamalu-d-dln is called ‘Main* and not ‘Bhatti’ in the T.M. 
(Text, B. D.IV. 22, 28,29). Dowson suggests (17. 22 note) that the Main 
are the same as the * Minas but the latter are 4 Meos found, generally, 
in Gurgaon andRajputana. The Mata are a branch or sept of the Bhattis. 
The word 4 brother ’ is used here, most probably, in the loose sense of 
4 cousin ’ or ‘relative’. 

The author of the T. M. must have known that the Bhattis were not 
identical with the 4 Mains,' as he calls Khulchain [Dulchain of Yazdi) 
and his son Hansu [Hansraj ?] 4 Bhattis ’, while Rai Kamalu-d-din and his 
son Baud are invariably styled 4 Mains \ (Text. E. D. IV. 22, 2S, 29, 32, 40). 
Barani also mentions Bhattis and Mains. (483, 1. 5 f . f . ; 245 Note, supra). 
III. 493, l. 20. Amir Sulaimdn marched from the vicinity of Muni; to 
the neighbourhood of Samana. 

Msng is Mung-i-A‘ala or Moonnk of Thornton, who says that it is on 
the Ghagghar on the road from Dehli to Ferozeporc, 140 miles north- 
west of the former. Lat. 29 0 -4i)' N., Long. 7o°-57' R It lies north-cast of 
Fathabad. (Raverty, Mihran, 439 and Note). Snmlna is in Lat. SOMO* 
N., Long. 76° 20' E., and about 17 miles south-west of Patiala. (L G.). 

III. 495, 1. 17. This fort [Loni] is situated in the Doiib between the 
rivers Jumna and Halin. The latter is a large canal 
which Sultan Firiiz Shah brought from the river Kalini. 

This 4 Halin ’ is written in the 7.. N. (II. SO, 1. 7) and is meant for 


the Hindan (0-^*0. Thornton states that the Hindan “rises at the south-west 
base of the Siwalik range. Its course is divided from that of tho Jumna 
by sligh't elevation of the surface along which the DoSb canal extends. 
It falls into the Jumna after a course of 1G0 miles in the north-western 
corner of Bulandshahr district.” The Kalini is the Kalinadi (West), which 
is its chief tributary. “Its channel forms on important link between the 
Ganges and the Jumna and water con bo passed into the Hindan from 
the present Upper Ganges Canal.” (I. G. XIII. 13o). 

III. 495, l 22, Maimiin Mai shum. 

* Maimun * only is the name. ‘Maishum’ is an expletive and Anti- 
thetical jingle. 4 Maimun' means 4 auspicious,' ' Maishum' signifies 1 
tunate, perverse, execrable \ an epithet of revilement which is append*", 
here only for rhetorical effect. 

III. 495, l 2 from foot. lie gave orders that such of the. r* rr mU >' 

Nattkar Khan and of the inhabitants afth* p.o" r 
as tcere Muhammadans should be -*t aM*. 


Nankar Khan ” is, like Mur Khan, a fiction. 
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J fM-| j! & ^ J$°y* 3 0^\jk jOl S~3' 3' ^ tjl * j 
jjiji Iaj. ; u. s J, 1. 6. “He gave orders that such of the servants of Mallu 
Khan and of the residents of that fort as were adorned by the jewel of 
Islam should be set aside “ Naukar Khan” is a mythical personage. The 
people referred to were the servants — Naukar — of Mallu Khan. The 
copyist of the Ms. mnst have missed ont the word Mallu. “ The servants of 
Mallu Khan ” arc mentioned a .few lines higher np on this page. 

III. 498, 1. 7. The soldiers by tcay of precaution, entrenched their 
camp ichich teas near a little hill called Pushta-i-Bihali. 
Panshawe thinks that Timur’s camp was on what is now known as 
the Eidge, and that the battle took place on the plain traversed by the 
high road from Safdar Jang’s tomb to the Qutb Minar. (D. P. P. 5S). 
Ghiyasu-d-din Tuglilaq had routed Khusran on the same spot. (Ibid, 250-1). 
III. 498, 1. 11 from foot The 7'ight teas commanded by Taghi Khan , 

Mir ' All Eauja and others. 

Mir ‘Ali Eauja must be ‘Ali Malik of Uccha. He is so called because 
he held that town for Sarang Khan, when Pir Muhammad Jahangir be- 
sieged it. After he had been beleaguered for a month, Sarang sent Malik 
Taju-d-din to his relief, but the Tatar fell suddenly upon this reinforce- 
ment and signally defeated Taju-d-din who was compelled to fly to Multan. 
(T. M. 162, 1. 7-=E. D. IV. 32-3). * Hauja ’ (Z. N. II. 100, 1. 4) is a 

puzzling perversion of <«l. 

III. 502, 1. 2 from foot. A number of soldiers collected at the gate of 

Dehli and derided the inhabitants. 

This is watering down the meaning so very much as to leave nothing of 
the substance. "What Yazdi really says is that they assaulted the people of 
Dehli and “ fell upon the inhabitants just as wild beasts of prey fall upon 
a herd of deer or as strong vultures pounce upon a flock of feeble birds”. 

• i * = ’ £ Ha o *Als jiU j jh»1 j j <£> ji y? j\Cl> (j y; 

121, 1. 4. ■»*•»£ J’jt* 3 X ' 3 J. ^ J*. ^ •=■£ 

According to the Malftizat also, a party of “ fierce Turk soldiers 

laid violent hands on the goods of the inhabitants.” (445 supra). 

III. 503, 1. 2. The tcife of Jahdn Malik ‘ Agha and other ladies, etc. 

j.. Jj>i j a _rt~i i)3~“ »fJ“! Cii ' 3*~ 3 AjUIc j j 

II. 121, L 10. “ At that time, their Exalted Highnesses Chalpan Malik 
Agha and other princesses went into th'e city, with the intention of seeing 
the Hazar-Situn ”. Chalpan [or Jalban] Malik ‘Agha was one of the wives 
of Timur himself and is again mentioned by Yazdi. (II. 1S6, 1. 6 f. f.). She 
is said to have been a woman of rare beauty and was executed afterwards 
for some imaginary fault. (Houtsma, E. I., IV. 779). Another consort of 
Timur’s named Tuman Agha is spoken of at Z. N. II. 1SS, 1. 4. 

III. 504, 1. 4 from foot. Jdhanpanah has thirteen gates, six to the 

north-east and seven to the south-icest. 

The bearings are very differently stated in the original. THe B.L Text 
46 
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and the Malfusat (448 ante ) read ‘ sis to the north-west and seven to 
south-east . o j~*. 'jy*- 31 *<» j o^i. J,U ^ 

f r r I e 5, e’ ^ f ' f ’ an<3 fche Tourist Ma P of Debli shows that this is correct. 
III. 505, l 15. Saiyid Shamsu-d-din and ' Aldu-d-dln whom lie 


sent as envoys to ‘the city ofKiipila reported that 

Bahadur Nihar had made his submission. 

Here again, the B. I. Test has the right reading ' City of Kutila ’ 
** CII- 127,1.41 1). See also the Malfusat. (449 ante). This Kotila is 
often mentioned in the T. M., T. A., P. and B. as the stronghold of tho 
Mewati chief, Bahadur Nahar. (E. D. IV. 24, 25, 27, 32, 53, 75). Seo also 
the Ain (Tr. IX, 193), where Kotla is said to have been a fort in Sarlcar 
Tijara, Sub a Agra. Kupila ’ is a very different place. It is the old name 
of Hardwar or Mayapur. 

III. 506, l. 8. [The people of Mirat were] boasting that T armsharin had 
attacked the fort but was unable to take it. 

Tarmsharin was the son of Dawa or Dua Khan, and belonged to the 
Western branch of the Jaghatai Khans of Transoxjana. He reigned from 
722 to 730 or 734 H. [Tarikh-i-Bashidi, Tr. Ney Elias and Boss, Introd. 
49). B. (1. 22-3 ; Tr. I. 305) and P. (I. 134, 1. 2) both mention the invasion, 
but the former puts it into 729 and the latter into 727 H. (See also Tm, 
Tr. III. 345 Note). As there is no reference to the incursion in Barani, F. 
accuses him of having deliberately suppressed the fact with a view to curry 
favour with Sultan Firuz Tughlaq, but the imputation is not at all war- 
ranted, as Barani has mentioned two Mughal invasions in his account of 
Piruz’s own reign, (268 ante— Text, 601-2), while P. himself, tho T. A. and 
all the other compilers who have copied their accounts of Firuz from the 
T. M. speak of only one such irruption, All the Mughal inroads of ‘Ahlu-d- 
dln’s reign are described by Barani, and he has even recorded one or 
two which are left out by P. or some of the later chroniclers. An invasion 
in the reign of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I, to which there is no roforcnco 
in any of the compilers is also mentioned by him. (Text, 450, 1. 8 f. f.). All 
the other calamities and disasters of the regime of Muhammad, the 
famines and economic chaos, the revolts and rebellions, the invasion of 


Kumaon and the abortive projects of agricultural reform, are registered 
in full by him ; the ferocious cruelty and blood-lust which turned tho 
portico of his palace into a shambles, the insane profusion of Ins largess- 
es and tho crazy adulation of and abject submissivcncss to the Kh’alif are 
also described with brutal candour. In the circumstances, it seems difficult 
to resist the conclusion that this particular omission must be due to care- 


lessness or inadvertence. 

III. 514, l. 9. Batan Sen had assembled a great number of Hindu*. 
The B.I. Text absurdly makes specific mention of the hi a jus here nko. 

s,\ ^ 3 31 31 J l - II. J- 

The territory of this Batan Sen was, probably, somewhere m IF 
Dun or the Kiarda Dun in Sirmur. (I. G. XXIII. 21)- It 15 no * 1 ' V " J 
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that the Paj.-i had a large number of Majits, — Magians or Persian 
Zoroastrians— among his subjects. These apparently unmistakable allu- 
sions to the existence of colonics of Parsis or Iranian fire-worshippers 
in the remote regions of Northern India are unliistorical and founded 
on the loose and confusing use of ‘Mains’ as synonymous with ‘Gabr.’ 
Musulman authors huddle together under the term ‘ Gabr’ not only Hindus 
but all infidels, Christians included. The word is foisted in here merely 
for that ' alternation of diction ’ to which Persian authors attach such 
undue importance and which is chiefly responsible for their turgidily 
and bombast. There is no mention of Majiis in the counterpart passage 
of the Malfiizht. ( 163-0 anteX 

III. 518, 1. 2. U l ja Tamin' Tiinkitar and Fiildd and Frincc Rustam’s 
confidant Zainu-d-din. 

The 13. 1. Text reads the clause differently. 31 3 S&y 4jl 

c.0 j * :m s f-J (164, 1. 3). 

“ Ulja Tamiir Tunkitar and Qiiladu belonging to the contingent 
of Amir-r.ada Pus lam and the trustworthy, Zainu-d-din.” Nizim-i-Sbimi 
reads the names in the same. way. i Polio 149 a. I. In). ' Tunqitar’ is said to 
mean ‘a night-guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud when a prince is 
mounting.’ (B. N. Tr. 461 nX Zainu-d-din was the confidential agent of 
Timur himself and not of Prince Rustam. 

III. 518, 1. 11. The officers of the Exchequer had called for a contri- 
bution of 100,000 durusts of gold, cadi durust iceigliing 
hco and a half mi skats. 

Cf 3 J b: * 3 ■> Cjjy f J 3 ■»- ; 2. N. II. 164, 1. 21. 

The Malfitzat makes this “one lak of silver tankas, each tanka 
weighing two and a half Mi skills," (470 ante). As the Misqdl weighed 
between 70 and 72 grs., the Tanga and Durust must have both turned 
the scale at about 175 or ISO grs. One of the meanings of *-*"0 J is ' coin 
of standard value ’ (Stcingass) and the word is used in the Badishdh- 
nama of ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori (II. 396, 11. lf>, IS) for the Muhr, as well as 
the Rupee of full iccight (q.v. my Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 
99). In the Kashmir chapter of the C. H I. (111, 279), the money tribute 
demanded from Saltan Sikandar is put down as ‘ one hundred thousand 
gol ien dirhams’, but this is not in accordance either with the Malfitzat 
or the Zufar nama, as the dirham did not weigh 2$ misqals (about ISO 
grs.) but was a coin of which the pondcrary value varied from about 45 
to 55 grs. It was, generally, reckoned at about ^ths only of a misqal. F. 
(II. 340, 1. 7 f. f.) states that the tribute demanded was * one hundred 
thousand ‘Alai ashrafls ’ or gold Muhrs. 

III. 522, l. 10 from foot This place l the pool ] is three Kos fi'om 

Baritja. 

• 3 $ ijr in the Z. N. II. 1S2, 1. 4, ' thirty Kos ’ not * three.’ The context 
shows that ‘ thirty ’ is correct. Timur was riding post haste and * making 
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all possible speed ’. In the Malfczat, he is said to Have started from Baruj a 
after noon-day prayers and reached the lake after about six hours, at even- 
lug prayer (477 ante), which also proves that the distance must have been 
much greater than “three Kos.” 

HI. 522, l. 8 from foot. The officers icho had been appointed to guard 

the icay from Naghaz to Bdnu had built a 
bridge. 

Babur writes:—" Four roads lead from Kabul from the Hindustan 
side, one by rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another 
by way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr {par. Naghz) and another 
through Farmul.” (B. N. Tr. 206). Naghz is also mentioned along with 
Farmul by Abul Fazl in the Ain. (Jarrett, Tr. II. 399). The name is not 
found on modern maps but the place appears to have been situated on 
the Iryab and was close to, if not identical with, Baghzan (or Bazghan), 
which is said to have been about 35 Kuroh south-south-east of Kabul. 
(Raverty, N. A. GS). Hamilton (East India Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, p. G18) says 
* Nughz ’ is about 100 miles S. E. of Kabul in Lat. 33°-17' N., Long. 69°-2S' 
E. See my Note on Yol. II. 147, 1. 9 f. f. 

III. 524, 1 . 5 from foot. Mu’izzu-d-din Kaiktibad, King by virtue of 

three descents. 

According to Elliot’s rendering of this passage, Iltutmish was the 
grandfather of the grandmother of Mu'izzu-d-din Kaiqubad and Nasiru-d- 
did Mahmud was the father of his grandmother. But the T. A. (35, ]. 17 
and 36, 1. 4) and F., who quotes these very couplets, (1, 71, ]. 5 and 83, 1.4 
f. f.), agree in stating that Balban waB married to a daughter of Iltutmish 
and Nasiru-d-dln Mahmud to a daughter of Balban. Subsequently, a 
daughter of Nasiru-d-din married Balban ’s son, Bughra Khan and she 
was the mother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. Iltutmish must, therefore, 
have been the grandfather of Mu'izzu-d-din’s mother (and not of his 
grandmother) and Nasiru-d-din was the father of his mother and not of 
his grandmother. See also B. (I. b9— Tr. 1. 126; 90; Tr. 1. 129). 

III. 524, last line. Praise of... the Masjid-i-J am a and its lofty 

minaret built by Shamsu-d-din. 

Here, as well as in the Khazain ( ante 69), Khusrau speaks of the 
Masjid-i-J ami' a of Dehli and its lofty minaret (the Qutb) having been built 
by Iltutmish and a similar statement is made by Shams-i-Siraj. (304, 1. 6= 
353 ante). ‘Awfi also avers that the Masjid-i-Janna, which he calls Masjid- 
i-Alfi or the ‘ Mosque of a Thousand Arches’ was erected by that Sultan. 

On the other hand, both these monuments are ascribed in the Futuhat-i- 
Firuzshahi to Mu*izzu-d-din Sam (383 ante), while Ibn Batuta associates 
them erroneously with the name of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. (597 inf) a). 
These asseverations are apparently conflicting, but they are not 
irreconcilable. The Masjid and the Pillar were both begun by Qufcbu-d-dm 
in or soon after 1193 A. O., when he was viceroy of Dehli under the Ghun 
Sultan. The first was considerably enlarged and the second really comp e 
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ed by Shamsu-d-din. In tHe inscriptions on th’e lowest band of tlie first 
storey of the Minar, Qutbu-d-din is referred to only as the Sipahsdlar . 
(Oomtnander-in-Ohief) and there are eulogies also of bis master and 
suzerain, Mu‘izzu-d-din and of the latter’s brother, G-hiyasu-d-din. But 
the work was only begun by him, and experts are not quite sure that even 
the first storey was quite finished at his death. The second, third and fourth 
storeys belong entirely to Iltutmish and each of them contains inscriptions 
which bear witness to the fact. (Sir J. Marshall in the C. H. I. III. 576-578 ; 
Thomas, C. P. K. D. 21-24, 79, 286 and note; Eansbawe, 256-64; T. W. 
Arnold in Houtsma, E. I., II. 1168). 

III. 525, l. 6 from foot. His elephants occupied a breadth of three miles 

at Hapur. 

The ‘Aligarh text (52, couplets 5 and 6) reads ‘ Bahapur ’ and this 
must be the correct lection. The error is due to the initial letter of the 
toponym having been misunderstood as the preposition ‘ba’. The con- 
text requires all the places mentioned to be in the near neighbourhood of 
Dehli. This is true of Siri, Indarpat and Tilpat, but it can scarcely be 
predicated of Hapur, which is situated about thirty-three miles north-east 
of Dehli. It is now a station on the Dehli-Muradabad Railway and is shown 
in Constable, PL 27 C a. Bahapur is mentioned more than once by Barani 
(134, 135 ante ) and a village of that name seems to be even now extant. It 
is said to be about six Kos south of Shahjahan’s Dehli ( Isar , 1. 15 ; Cooper, 
Handbook for Dehli, 1S63, p 92), that is, about a mile south of the 
Okhla Railway Station. 

III. 527, l. 2. Barbak Khan-i-Jahan [zoas sent against the Mughals], 

His full name is given as Hizabr Khan, Malik Shahak Lashkar Khan 
by Barani (126, 1. 3). The leaders of the Dehli army are spoken of as Malik 
Barbak Bektars and Khan-i- JaHan in the T. A. (51, 1. 8), and P. (84, 1. 2 f.f .). 
B., following the T. M. (53-54), states that Malik Shahak Barbak was given 
the title of Wazir (Recte, Hizabr ?) Khan at the accession of Mu‘izzu-d- 
din and that of Khan-i- Jahan, when He was appointed commander of the 
expedition sent against the Mughals. (I. l57-=Tr. I. 220). Amir Khusrau 
also speaks of him as “ Barbak, the swordsman ” (dO £») and “ Khan-i-J ahan 
Shahak, the breaker of armies” j ^) (Text, 64, couplet 4), In the C. 

H. I. (III. 184), the commander of the army which was sent to repel the 
Mughal invasion is said to have been Malik Muhammad Baq Baq, but this 
Malik Baq Baq was an entirely different person. See Barani, 126, 1. 6, who 
mentions Malik Baq Baq and Malik Shahak separately. This Malik Shahak 
Khan-i-Jahan [or Azabr or Hizabr Khan] was put to death soon after- 
wards. (Barani, Text. 134, 1. 5: T. M. 55-6). 

Ill, 528, l, 8 from foot. The Jumna teas crossed at Jeuxir. 

Jewar is in Bulandshahr district on the route from Koil (‘Aligarh) to 
Dehli and 36 miles north-west of the former (Th.). It is now in the Khurja 
tah§il and lies 20 miles west of Khurja town. Lat 28°-7 / N., Long. 77°-34' 
E, (L Q, XIV.. 102) . Constable, 27 C a. It is most probably the place, the 
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namb of which has been (wrongly) read or written as * Chitur ' at 346 ante. 
Ill 530, l 1. He sent Shamsu-d-din Dabd idth a message inviting to 
peace. 

Dabu (j> ■>) is au error for ‘ Dabir 5 ^ secretary. He is called Sha ms- 
i-Dabir in the Qiranu-s-S'adain. (Text, p. 102, couplet 3). Bar ani also says 
that Shams-i-Dabir was ordered by Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan to bring 
pen and inkstand and write down the counsels which he gave to his son, 
the Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din, (95, 1. 4). Badauni tells us that Balban made 
Shamsu-d-din secretary U<A) of the kingdom of Bengal, when it was 
assigned to his son Nasiru-d-din Buglira. He al 30 cites one of his Qasldas, 
and adds that Amir Khusrau has spoken in the highest terms of the 
virtues and excellences of Shamsu-d-din the Dabir in the Preface to the 
GhurratuA-Kamal and in the Epilogue to the Hasht-Bihisht. (I. 94=Tr. 
1. 134-135). 

III. 532, l. 12. The army encamped at Kautpur. 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh’ text is Kantpur and this is also the 
form found in CowelTs abstract translation in J. A. S. B. XXXIX (i860). 
The right reading may be Kantitpur, and the place meant Kan tit, 
now in Mirzapur, where there is a ford on the Ganges. Sikandar Lody 
is said to have crossed the river here. (Tarikhi-Khdn Johan Lody in 
E. D. V. 94, 95; z A. 162, 1. 5; F. 181, 1. 13 f.f. ; B. 1. 316-Tr. 416). 

III. 534, l. 13. Which heat's the seal of the TarTchdn pi'ince, Jani Beg, 
being, therefore, about one hundred and fifty years old. 

“ One hundred and fifty ” must be due to some error in calculation. If 
Elliot means Jani Beg Tarkhan — and he can hardly mean any one else— 
the manuscript must have been 250 years old and not 150 only, when Elliot 
wrote. Jani Beg died in 1009 A. H, =1600-1 A. C. (E. D. I. 252; A. N. Tr. 
III. 1172 and Note; Ain, Tr. I. 3S3). 

III. 538, l. 11. The rebel [Ghhajic] tools the road of Jiibala. 

Bead ‘ Chupala \ i. e. Chaupla. It was a Mahal in Barter Bndaun, 
Btiba Deh'li. (Ain, Tr. II. 290). There was a ford here on the Ramganga 
(B. II. 154; Tr. II. 15S=E. D. V. 507). Elliot says (Races, II. 13 7) that 
Rustam Khan Dakhani founded Rnstamnagar in this place and that in 
the time of Farrukhsiyar, the name was changed to Muradabad. According 
to the I. G. (XVII, 429), the name was given by Rustam Khan himself in 
honour of the Prince Murad Bakhsh. Bndaun, where Saltan Jalaln-d-din 
is said by Barani to have encamped, (138 ante ) is about 50 miles south of 


luradabad, 

II. 538, l. 3 from foot. Victory over Alp Ghazi. 

This was not the personal name of the man but his title. He is the 
heme of several panegyrics in Amir Kbusrau’s second and third Divans, 
he WasatuA-Bayat and Qhirralu-l-Kamal. He is there styled Alp Khan-i- 

S hLiiU na™ k fm. a, Atfbr Maffi. WO. 

is laqab as Malik Ikh'tyarn-d-din. (110, 1* 4 from too ). P 1 . ^ 

j-have faeen an old Turki title and Minhaj says it -was borne by 
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Nasiru-'d-flln, Bon of Qizil (or Qara) Arslan Saljuqi, nephew of Sulfan 
Ghiyasu-d-din and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-dIn-i-Sam. (T. N. 125, 1. 2 f.f.; 121, 
1. 14 ; 50, 1. 14; Raverty’s Tr. 490). Alp or Alb is said to mean in Tnrki 
‘ man, hero, champion, brave Alp-ar, ‘Brave man’, is said to be the title by 
which Afrasiabis called in Tnrki and an Alp-ar Khan is mentioned by 
Juwaini. {Tcirikh-i-J ehan-Kusha, Test, 1. 92. Vide Sir E.D. Ross’s Note to 
Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. Index, lv). See also Barthold, Turkestan. 412, 413. 

* Baglana ’ (last line), which is said to have been near the Ganges, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Pachlana ’ (<7. u. my note on Vol. IV. 50, 1. 14). 

Ill, 541, Z. 12. Malik Rhurram, 'Aris-i-Mama lik, the Chief Raribak; 

This “ Karibak ” must be an error for Qj? “ Qirbak.” Malik Taju- 
d-dln-i-QIrbak is mentioned by Barani as one of the courtiers of Mu'izzu- 
d-din Kaiqubad (126, 1. 10) and there is a Malik Qirbak in his list of 
the great officers of ‘Alau-d-dln Klialji ( lb . 241, 1. S) as well as Ghiyasu- 
d-dln Tughlaq. (424, 1. 6). In another place, he speaks of a Malik Qirbak 
holding fourteen offices in the reign of Qutbu-d-dln Mubarak (379, L 12), 
but elsewhere he calls this great pluralist and dignitary (396, 

1. 2). In another passage again, he writes that Haibat Khan was the 
slave and Qarabeg (or Qirabeg) of Sultan Balban. (49, 1. 19, 101 ante). 
In the Tcirikli-i-Mubarakshahi also, it is stated tnat Sultan Jalalu-d- 
dln Khalji appointed his brother’s son Tzzu-d-dln Qarbeg-i-Maimana and 
Malik !lwaz Qarbeg-i-Maisara (Text, 62, 1. 9; see also Ibid, 69, 1. 3). It 
would seem that “ Qirbak”, “Qarbeg”, “ Qarabeg” or " Qirabeg ’’were 
synonymous or interchangeable and that none of them was a personal 
name. It was the title or designation of some high military official, which 
■ existed down to the times of Firuz Tughlaq as Malik Jalau-d-dln Dudahti 
or Dudahi is said to have been * Qirbak ’ in that reign. (Ib. 527, 1. 3 f. f.). 
The word may be or * Ali Tabataba, the author of the 

Burhdn-i-Maasii % says that “ Alau-d-din Hasan Shah Bahmani appointed 
‘ Imadu-l-Mulk • and Mir Saku ^ ”, which Major 

King renders as “ Commander of the Left Wing and of the Right Wing ” 
(Trans. 6). 

• III. 542, Z. 6 from foot. Malik Jdndarbak Ahmad. 

“ Jandarbak ” is the same as ‘ Sar Jandar ’ * Head of the Bodyguards 
or Lifeguards.’ He is called 'Ahmad Sar jandar ’ on the immediately pre- 
ceding page. (541, 1. 13). These Jdndars are mentioned by Ibn Batuta in 
his description of Muhammad Tughlaq’s public audiences. “ At the 
Sultan’s back, stands the great Qabula with a fly whisk in his hand to drive 
off the flies. A hundred armour-bearers stand on the right and a like 
number on the left, carrying shields and swords and bows.” (Gibb, 199). 
These ‘armour-bearers’ are the ‘ Jandars ’. Baihaqi explicitly states that 
* Jandar ’ signifies jl- 5 sword or scimitar-bearer ’. (141, 1. 14). Barani 

also speaks of Sarjandar-i-Maimana and Sarjandar-i-Maisara, Com- 
manders of the Bodyguards standing on the Right and of those standing 
on the Left. (454, 1. 7). The Jdndars appear to have also carried out the 
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sentences of capital punishment and acted as executioners. (Barthold. 
Turkestan. 228, 312 and note, 378). Just as ‘Jandarbak’ means 1 Chief 
Jandar’, so ‘ Shikarbak* signifies ‘ Chief Huntsman.’ Malik Dihlan who i? 
spoken of as the Mir-i-Shikar of Firuz Tughlaq by Shams, (Text, E. I). 
295) is called ‘ Shikarbak’ by Barani. (582, 11. 2 and 10). 

III. 544, 1. 10 from foot. ‘Ashlka of Amir Khusrit . 

The title is sometimes written also as * Ishqiya We learn from Abul 
Fazl that this ' Masnavi ’ was one of the favourite books of Akbar and was 
frequently read out to him. " On many occasions ”, the historian writes 
in his account of the Emperor’s journey by boat to Bengal, “Mir Sharif, 
the brother of Naqib Khan, read with a beautiful voice the Kitab-i-' Ishqiya 
and His Majesty emerged many a time from behind the veil ami showed 
tender heartedness "j) and had melted eyelashes.” (A. X. Tr. III. 

125; Text III. 8S). Mr. Beveridge was not able to identify correctly the 
poem referred to. He thought it was “some special book having this.title, 
a Kitab-i- Ishqi which is attributed to Aristotle, or the Diwan of the poet 
whose pen-name was ‘Ishqi.” There can be little doubt that the Kitab-i • 

* Ishqiya which the great emperor could not hear without shedding tears 
was this fine poem on the tragic loves of Davalrani and Khizr Khun. 

III. 545, /. 2. Khusrii says ( infra p. 555) that her [Data] /frim’s] hands 
icere cut off, tchile she teas clinging to her husband's 
body and implies that she teas left among the slaini though 
he says not so distinctly. Ferishta asserts that she im- 
taken into Qutbu-d-din’s harem. 

There must be an error here. I cannot find in the ‘Aligarh lithograph 
of the l Ashiqa any such statement about the severance of Davnlr.Ini *s hands 
during the straggle between Khizr Kirin and his assassins. Neither F. 
nor B. says a word pointing to any such mutilation. Both a«s.*rt that 
she was forced to enter Qutbu*d-dm’s harem, but this carries with it the 
implication that she was neither “ left among the slain,” nor mangled in 
the hideous manner alleged. It is also extremely improbable tint tho 
myrmidons who were sent by the fratricide with a view to gain po"" ,, :aon . 
of her person, shonld have been guilty of such barbarity and viol, me * 
The onlr couplet in which there is any reference to “ the cutting o<7 of 
hands ” is thus worded. After describing the decapitation of Khizr Kirin 
and bewailing the event in a long interlude, lvhusrau *'xciaim' 



icho teas intimately acquainted with the f;d* ^ 

the subject, so that it may be hop'd th-i //-■- lal : ■ r - 
damsel escaped that union riff, the ' f„»l Pr.rwi 


'■cape 

j could have been i corse than death 
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Firislita does not say any such' tiling at all either in the Bombay 
Test or Cawnpore Lithograph. (1. 130, 1. 16). The statement is only one 
of the many unwarranted and misleading interpolations in the Transla- 
tion of Briggs. (I. 396). All that he, Barani, Nizamu-d-din and Budauni 
state is that Khusrau married “ a wife ” (6 J or J’S) or “ most honoured 
wife ” (f M-tj*) of Qutbu-d-din and that Sultan Tuglilaq afterwards severe- 
ly punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted the 
illegal NiJca7t or ceremony of marriage. But we know that Qutbu-d-din 
had several wives and neither F. nor any, other author declares that the 
wife of Qutbu-d-din with whom Khusrau went through the ceremony of 
a marriage was Davalrani or Devaldevi. It is not unlikely that she was, as 
he asserts, forcibly taken into Qutbu-d-din’s harem (1. 125, 1. 12 from 
foot), after Khizr Khan’s assassination, but Amir Khusrau, the only 
contemporary writer who mentions Devaldevi, says nothing at all of her 
subsequent fate and there does not seem to be any warrant for indulging 
in these melancholy speculations and imaginings about her union with the 
" foul Parwari.” Dowson is merely repeating the words of Thomas (0. P. 
K. D. 177 note), hut that author’s lamentations on her “after fate” of be- 
coming “the enforced wife of two succeeding Sultans” and his sentimental 
surmises about “her proud Rajput blood having risen against her union 
with the foul Pariah” have more of the glamour of romance than of the 
dry light of history. Their only foundation is a strained and arbitrary 
interpretation and amplification of Firishta’s words. In our own times. 
Sir Wolseley Haig has echoed these imaginary ‘ hopes and fears ’ and 
inveighed against ‘the foul outcaste, her third husband’ (0. H. I., HI. 124), 
but both these averments are more than doubtful. There is very little to 
show that Khusrau was an “ outcaste ” and nothing at all to prove that 
he was her “ third husband.” 

The real name of the tribe or caste to which Khusrau belonged is not 
known and cannot be ascertained. The variants in the Mss. have served 
only to mystify and mislead European writers. The form ‘ Parwari ’ is, 
in reality, only a modern perversion. Dowson notes that the name is 
written Bar war [and Barwaran in the plural] in the B. I. Test and Barav 
[or Barciwan] in his own Mss. of Barani. But Barawan is found in the 
B. I. Test also. (490, 1. 5; 519, 1. 2). The T. M. has Barav. (Test, 85, 
1. 6 f.f.). Hajji Dablr spells it as Rdv and Budauni has Bancar (B. I. 
Test, I. 212) but Barav is found in the Mss. (Tr. I. 285, 2SS Note). 
Partoar is found only in the T> A. and it is asserted there by way of 
gloss, that it is the name of a tribe resembling the Khidmatiyd of his 
own day, who were employed as guards or ChauJciddrs of the palace by 
Akbar. (S7, 1. 16). 

Guided or rather misguided by this spelling and the accompanying 
gloss, Briggs jumped to the conclusion that this * Parwar ’ must be the same 
as ‘ Parwari ’ and Edward Thomas, following his lead, fastened upon it 
the meaning assigned to ‘Parwari’ in Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary. 

47 
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It is defined there as “an individual of low caste,” and said' to be 
synonymous with 'J?hed’ or ‘Mahar’, the first [Parwari] being “ a 
courteous or conciliating term, the second a term of reviling and the third 
a mere appellative without implication ” (0. P. K. D. 184 Note). But it is 
impossible to subscribe to this opinion for several reasons. 

1. The name is not written “ Parwari ” or even “ Par war” except by 
Nizamu-d-'din and his copyist Firishta. Nizamu-d-din was born and 
educated in Herat. Ho was not well acquainted with any Indian verna- 
cular and his opinion on a question relating to the intricate and obscure 
nomenclature of Hindu tribes and castes is of absolutely no value. 

2. Khusrau is stated to have himself come originally from Gujarat, 
his family and relations to have resided in Bahlawal or Nabrwala (Barani, 
Text, 402, 1, 6) and his followers are said to have fled to Gujarat after 
their defeat. {Ibid, 412, 1. 2). There are no ‘ Mahars ’ in that part of the 
country and tho ‘ Dheds ’ are not known as and never called ‘ Parwaris ’ 
by tho people of tho province. The Gujarati dictionaries do not recognise 
it as a synonym of either ‘ Mahar * or 1 Dhed ’ and the meaning assigned 
to it in tho well-known * Jodnikosh ’, compiled by Mr. D. B. Kalelkar 
and published by tho Gnjarat Vidyapith, is “ a caste or tribe like the 
Blwrvhds or shepherds.” In the circumstances, the invocation of the 
authority of Molesworth on the meaning of a Gujarati word seems out 
of place. 

3. Barani states that as soon as Khusrau’s half-brother Hisam for 
Hasam] took charge of the governorship of Gujarat, he gathered around 
himself his relatives and kindred and “ all the renowned Bariocirs of 
Gujarat” j&Ul iji) and raised a revolt. (397, 1- 3). A fewpages 

further on, he again employs this identical expresion and declares that 
Khusrau sent his uncle Bandbaval, with the Sultan’s permission, to 
Bahlawal, where he recruited “ all the renowned Barwars of Gujarat for 
Khnsrau’s service.”. (402, 1. 9). It is not easy to imagine an author like 
Barani speairing of ‘Dheds’ as individuals who were ‘renowned’ or 
1 famous ’ and the application of any such epithet as to ‘scavengers’ 

and ‘ outcastes ’ is ridiculous. 

4. Firishta has copied Barani’s statement and adds that Khusrau 
spent all his resources in mountmg and equipping an army of forty 
thousand troopers (1. 127, 1. 1) and Sir Wolseley Haig assures us that this 
“corps q£ forty thousand horse was largely composed of and exclusively 
commanded by members of his own despised tribe (C.H.I. III. 128). It 
may .beleft.to the reader’s imagination to visualise the spectacle of 40,000 
hastily-recruited Dheds, mounted and armed for the first time in their 
lives with swords instead of broomsticks, performing cavalry exercises and 
tailing the word of command from Mahar captains and Bhangi colonels. 

5. In his- account of I’aghi’s insurrection in Gujarat, Barapi sta es 
that in the battle near Kadi-Patan, about one hundred of the rebels^ made, 
a furious charge with naked swords on Sultan Muhammad Tugh oq sown 
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bodyguard, like Baratcan Fidai's, [heroes, braves, or p a ladins], who bad 
taken their lives on the palms of their hands. (519, 1. 2) .0^ l a » j \ 
<!• f*- V. Itv i c ~‘ :> J. U4- u'jIj!. Surely, these 1 Bar a van’ 
or ' Barav * Paladins could not have been the * foul outeastes * whose 
“ touch is pollution to a Hindu, wliosc occupation is that of scavengers 
and whose food consists largely of carrion ” I 

G. There is no doubt that Khusrau was able to effect a Hindu revolu- 
tion, to seat himself on the throne and to command all the resources of the 
kingdom of Dclili for more than four months. He could have hardly done 
this even for a day without the support and co-operation of the temporal 
and spiritual leaders of the Hindu community or without having, at his 
back, an army composed, not of Dheds and Makars, but of the martial 
races of the empire. The idea of high-caste men paying homage to and 
acknowledging a Bhangi as Emperor of Dchli is simply unthinkable. 

7. Indeed, Ibn Bat ut a slates that “ Khusrfi Khan gathered a troop 
of Indians chosen from among the. bravest and greatest ; his brother , the 
Khan-i-Kh'inan teas among them" (604 infra ; Defremery. III. 19S). He, as 
well as the T. M. (Text, 91, 1. 12) and B. (I. 220, Tr. 294), agree in declar- 
ing that Ins followers “ fought with the greatest fury, defeated Tughlik’s 
troops and pillaged his camp.” Tughlaq, in fact, was able to retrieve the 
day only because he attacked Khusrau with a division which he liad kept 
in reserve “ just when his enemies were busy plundering and scattered, so 
that none remained near Khusru.” We may be sure that the men who 
routed Tughlaq’s veterans were not the "forty thousand Mahars” 
officered by “men of their own despised tribe.” They may or may not 
have been “members of some of the many royal races” of this country, 
but they must have been certainly “men of good stock,” and not 
' outeastes ’ and ‘ scavengers ’. 

The uncertainty of the Semitic script makes it impossible to deter- 
mine now the true reading of the caste-name. It has been suggested that 
Aj. may be an error for J'ji [Puar, Pararaar],but this is abare possibility 
arid nothing can be built upon such an unsupported conjecture. But it 
may be safely said that the Parwari theory is untenable and must be 
abandoned. 

III. 546, 7. 10 from foot. And took from him fourteen hundred elephants . 

The number of elephants is certainly overstated by the poet. The 
number given in manuscripts of the contemporary Taju-l-Maasir is one 
hundred or three hundred (E. D. II. 223), and Ibn-al-Athir makes it only 
ninety. (Ib. 251). Pakhru-d-din Mubirakshdh, another contemporary 
authority, also puts it at one hundred. ( Tarikh , Ed. Ross, 23). But it is 
stated by Ibn-al-Athir (E. D. II. 2>1) that Jayaeliand’s treasure was so vast 
that 1400 camels were required to carry it. Perhaps the poet’s memory 
has played him a trick and he has mixed up the number of the camels 
which carried the treasure with that of the elephants captured, 
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III. 548, l. 21. The two Turk Khans toere suddenly captured ly a 
Hindu servant of the Court. 

The Hindu servant ’ was Malik Nayak Akhurbak, who commanded 
the Dehli army on this occasion. ( Khazain , Tr. 72 ante ; Barani, 320, 1. 12; 
T* A. 8, 1. 12). F. is most probably wrong in stating (1. 114, 1. 9 f.f.) that 
the Dehli generals were Malik Naib and Ghazi Malik Tughlaq, though he 
is followed in the 0. H. I. (HI. 110). The fact that.this Malik Akhurbak 
is styled Nay ale may indicate his Hindu descent or parentage. 

III. 548, l. 6 from foot. One [of the Mughal leaders] teas Tthu. 

The name is written Tabu (uar.Tlbu) in the ‘ Aligarh test, p. 62, verses 
1, 4 and 9. The paranomasia on sfi and leaves no room for doubt as 
to the third letter being a * be * and not a ‘ ha \ See my note on Yol. HI. 
74, 1. 1. ‘ Tiftu’ is, perhaps, only a typographical error for ‘ Tibu*. 

III. 550, l. 7 from foot. There teas another Bai in those parts [il/'ubur], 

whose rule extended over sea and land, a Brah- 
min, named Bandy a Guru . 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh test is very different and the word 
1 Guru’ does not occur anywhere in it. 

ur*V Ji Cr^J. - ^ s v*' J. 

(.* cSjuj £*jt* 'if efi J 

Jjui-iL b efi 

“ On land and sea, he had fall authority and ho was a Brahman 
named Sir Pandya. He had many cities on dry land as well as in the 
sea, and he had specially chosen Pattan and Mahrhatpuri [Madura). Ho 
had made Pattan his place of residence and the idols and temples were 
in Mahrhatpuri. ’ ’ Elliot’s Manuscript must have wrongly read >f 
instead of •*/ in the first couplet. Sir Henry’s translation is responsible 
for putting Dr. Ayyangar on a false scent and tempting him to hazard 
conjectural identifications of this * Pandya Guru’ with some “ other 
Pandyan prince” or with “ the Mahant or chief priest of the temple of 
Eameshwaram (S. I. M. 1. 100 and note). 

III. 551, 1.3 from foot. Bai Karan fled to seek the protection 

of Sankh Deo, the son of the Bai-Buyan, Bam 
Deo. 

The names of the two sons of Eama Deva arc given by Sir W, Ilaig 
(C. H. I. III. 113) and other authors, as Shankar and Blum. This isdne to 
their having followed Briggs’ translation of F., who calls them ‘Shankal 
Dew * and ‘ Bhcem Dew’ (1. 3G7), but in the ‘Aligarh text of the poem which 
is stated to have been prepared after collation with several Manuscript*, 

the elder brother is spoken of as ‘ Singlian Dev ’. 

j .iff - {kb Jx r* or*- p. Si. verse V>. 


And again, _ .. r , ar „ i 

-4- ij A. o' JLJ. j 4 V. ■ -M- ■»*•. L or*- *y J C" P- vc :* ■ ’ 
And Singban’s younger brother is not called Bhlmdcv, but IS 11 u 1 
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y m * (An'., by the poet. 

U JiA ^ J a: - cr* i: *x. At 1 . ^ 1 jj j U 

• ^l- 5 c.y/ «/ W* „3*J OA-: - A At*. *»j y-3 j. p. 80, verses 2-3. 

Note that the metre also requires At*, out! the lines cannot be scanned if 
we read There can be little doubt that Shankar, Shankal, Sankh 
and Bheem or Blum arc all wrong and that the princes should be called 
* Sinphana* and 'Bhillnnia*. A reference to the Dynastic list of the 
Vadavns of Devngiri shows that one of the most distinguished and capable 
rulers of the family was named Singhatia. Ho conquered almost the whole 
of the kingdom of his predecessors, — the Western Chalnkyas— and reigned 
from 1210 to 1217 A. C. (Duff, 176, 101, 310). And it appears from the pe- 
digree of their kinsmen and predecessors, the Yadavns of Scunadcsha that 
Bhillamn was a favourite name among them also and was borne by not less 
than five kings of that house. {Ibid, 310). In fact, Bbillama Y of Scuna- 
dcsha was the same as Bhillnnm I of Devagiri who founded the later 
dynasty about 11S0 A. C. and was the fifth ancestor of Riimadcva. {Ibid. 
1G5; H U. 1. 892-03 ; see also I. G. XI, 200). 

On. 1. 17, ' Ulugh Khun * is an error for ’ Al£ ’ or ' Alp ’ Klian. Ulugh 
Khan bad died several years before. 

HI. 553, l. 1G. The marriage of Khizr Kirin icith Penal Rani. 

Khusrau says that the younger daughter Daval Rani was only six 
months old when her mother KauUdevi was captured and sent to Dchli in 

129S A. C. ^ 3> Cj~ Jj‘. & - >y. « 'jfJJ 'Ashiqa, 

82, 1. 13). lie also states that she was eight years old when captured. (Text, 
93, verse 5=o52 infra). It is said in the C. H. I. (III. 113) that the marriage 
took place in the summer of 1307 A. C., that is, about £i-l-q‘ad 70G A. H., 
but there must be some error, as Dcvaldcvi would have then been only a 
child of about tcu and it would be absurd to ascribe to her at that age 
the sentiments which the poet puts into her month. The fact is that Deval- 
devi was married to Khizr Khan some months after his union with Alp 
Khan’s daughter in Ramazan 711 H. and this stands out clearly even from 
Elliot’s summary. Sir Henry does not mention the exact day or month on 
which the Yaghcli beauty was married to Khizr Khan, because the actual 
date is not specifically recorded in the original poem, but the ceremony must 
have been performed after 1st £i-l-hijja711 A. H.=9th April 1312 {'Asliiqa, 
161, 1G7, 21G) when she was about fourteen years old. The date 1307 
A.C. (706 A. H.) is given by Khusrau and Firishta as the year of 
Kaffir’s first expedition to the Dekkan. Dcvaldcvi was captured, F. says, 
towards the end of that year (1. 11G-117), but he does not state anywhere 
that she was married to Kliiijr Klinu in that year. The year of her 
capturo would seem to have been confused with that of her nuptials. 

III. 554, 1. 1. IFlicn the Sultan recovered , Khizr Khan set out on his 
expedition to Hatanpur. 

The place is called jy, Hatnapur, in the 1 Aligarh text. (236, verse 



'^hiqa 111.556,1.9. 

1). B. calls it ‘ Hatnapur * or ‘ Hastnawar.’ (1. 107, Tr. 1, 266 an'd'JVofe). Ibn 

Batvt-.a says that Khizr Khan went to Sandapat, one day’s journey from 
DehJi (13. D. HI, 601), which may be Sonpat, 28 miles north of Dehliand 27 
miles^ south of Panipat. Hatanpur or Hatnapur must be meant for 
Hastinapur, which lies in the Mawana tahsil of Mirat district, 22 miles 
north-east of Mirat, on the right bank of the Buddhi Ganga or Old bed 
of the Ganges. Hastinapur is spoken of as Hatna in the Mvjmahi-k 
1 maavthh. (E. D. I. 105). The name is written as ‘Hatnawar’in the 2in 
(Tv. III. 70), but elsewhere it is spelt as Hastinapur. (Ibicl. II. 288). 

III. 555, l. 7 from foot. Khizr Khan then ordered a confidential servant 

to place me near the narrative of Ms love. 

This paragraph has been misplaced and dislocated from its. context in 
this translation. It is absurd to ascribe to or put into the month of Khizr 
Khan any such order after the description of the mufders of himsejf 
and his brothers and the record of the inhumation of their lifeless bodies. 
The passage really occurs towards the beginning of the poem in the chapter 
entitled is* hr sr.“ (Text, 37-41). The poet says that the Prince sent 
for him and requested him to write a poem on the story of his loves and 
gave him a J J 3 ^ or ‘A Tale of Woe,* which was written not in Persian, 
but in Hindi, (p. 41, verses 9-15). This reference to the vernacular tongue 
gives him an opportunity for introducing the disquisition on the beauties 
of the language of the indigenes which follows here on p. 556. It also 
has been wrested out of its real position and pitchforked at the end of 
the story, though it is really a part of the Introduction or Prologue, 

The fact is that the description of the murder is the Supplement or 
Epilogue of the Love-Story and the 319 lines constituting it were com- 
posed after the completion of the original poem or Love Story itself 
in Zl-l-q‘ad 716 H. (p. 307, verses 1-3). As Khusrau states that he took 
four months and some days to compose this Masnavi, his interview 
with the prince must be dated in Jamadi II, 715 H„ wlien ‘Alau-d-din 
was still alive. As Khizr Khan was murdered in 718 H., the Epilogue 
describing that tragic event must have been written about three years 
after the completion of the original poem. 

HI. 556, l. 9. The prevalent languages of Bai and Bam. 

The ‘Aligarh text has the better readings, which’ are "Rai” and 
“ Bum f_jL* j -U* jl i tSjj> p. 42, verse 2. 

The comparison is between Kindi, the mother tongue of the indigenes, 
and Persian and Turki, the languages spoken in Eai and Rum, the native 
lands of the rulers. The rhyme also leaves no doubt that the right reading 
is Rum. Eai was the capital of the MLedes and one of the most ancient 
cities on earth. It was said to have been the birth-place of Zoroaster s 
mother and was .for long the chief seat of the Zoroastrian hierarchy. fc 
was situated on, what hasbeen for ages, the chief highway in Asia between 
the East and West, and its ruins lie about ten miles south-east of Te era • 

The Arab geographers, speak. of it as ‘ the mother of cities J - f aD 
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HI. 563, 1, 6 from foot. 


it is mentioned Here as the archetype of the culture and civilization of 
Persia. Read Rim for Ram on 1. 3, p. 557 also. 

III. 556, l. 4 from foot. He tdho has placed only guavas and quinces 

in Ms throat will -say it is like jujube. ■ 

The words in the Test are ^ j (p. 43, verse 6), which mean 
' pears and quinces ’. There are very good grounds for holding that the 
guava is an esotic fruit which was introduced into India only by or after 
the advent of, the Portuguese. There is also no doubt that the word itself 
is derived from the indigenous name of the fruit in the language of 
Guiana. Sir George Watt states that ■>.»>•! is the common pear, Pyrus 
Communis ; ^ris the apple, Pyrus Malus\ andj 1 .' is the quince, Cydonia 
Vulgaris. (Commercial Products of India, p. 910). In the list of fruits 
given by Abul Fazl in the Am, the is included among the “ fruits 
of Turan ”. Blochmann in his Translation substitutes ' guava 5 (Tr. 1. 65), 
but there can be little doubt that this is an inadvertent error, “a careless 
rendering of an ambiguous word ”, as Yule puts it. (H. J.s. v. Guava). 

HI. 557, Z. 5 from foot. The accession of Kuibu-d-din Mubarak on 

Sunday, the 24th of Muharr am 7 16 H. 

Kliusrau gives Sunday, 24th Muharram 716 H., as the date of Qutbu-d- 
din’s accession. It was Sunday, 13th April 1316, according to the Indian 
Ephemeris. F. (1. 124,1. 13) gives Sth Muharram 717 which must be wrong. 
The C. H. I. gives 1st April 1316 (p. 291). Sir Wolseley has followed F. 
and taken the date as 7th (or Sth) Muharram, but the year as 7 16 H. 1st 
April 1316 was a Thursday, not a Sunday. 

III. 561, Z. 15 from foot. By sending the canopy ( diirbash ). 

The Diirbash was not a 4 canopy ’ but “ a staff, club, mace, bludgeon, 
pole or baton with which they keep the mob from pressing too close in 
public solemnities.” It literally means ‘ Have a care ! Stand back ! Begone ! 
Give way! Keep at a distance!’ So says Richardson in his Dictionary. 
The Ghiyasu-l-Lughat describes it as a double spear, a spear with two 
horns or branches which was used in ancient times for keeping the people 
at a distance during royal marches and processions. Manucci tells us that, 
when the Begam Saheb (Shah Jahan’s daughter, Jahan Ara) and other 
great ladies left their palaces, ‘ ! they were escorted by cavalry and infantry 
and eunuchs who pushed on one side every one they found in front of 

them The men servants held sticks of gold or silver in their hands 

and called out, * Out of the way ! Out of the way !’ ” (Storia, 1. 220). These 
men were in fact the ‘ gurzbardar3 ’ (mace-bearers) of Bernier and 
Tavernier. Barani states that the Diirbash was borne by the servants of 
great men on the shoulders when their masters went out (136, 1. 4) and 
the T. M. speaks of it as a two-brauched ornamented baton. 

III..563, Z. 6 from foot. They can tell the future by the breath of their 

. nostrils. : 

This is a. reference to the Swara-vidya, a most curious method of 
divination which is mentioned only in Hindu literature, and . seems to be 
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unknown elsewhere. Abul Fazl describes it as “ the extraordinary science 
of predicting events by observing the manner in which tlio breath issues 
from the nostrils ” His disquisition on the subject extends to six pages 
in Jarrett s translation. (Ain, Tr. Ill, 232-237). There is a reference to it 
also in the Travels of the Italian, Pietro della Valle, who appears to have 
been greatly impressed by what he learnt about it. " The Indian Giogkis ”, 
he writes, “have a curious way of divining by the breathing of a man, 
wherein they have indeed many curious and subtle observations, which I, 
upon trial, have found true.” He informs his readers that “ they have a 
book on the arts of divination, entitled * Damerdbigiaska’ ”, and that he 
hoped one day “ to gratify the curious reader with a sight of it in a trans- 
lation ”, (Travels, Ed. Gray, I. 108 ; Old English Translation of 1605, 
pp. 55-56). His editor, Mr. Gray, admits his inability to say what 
‘ Damerdbigiaska * stands for and the name, as printed, is certainly 
corrupt. I venture to suggest that it may be a muddlo or perversion of 
‘ Samudrikashastra the general designation in Sanskrit of the pseudo- 
sciences of Physiognomy, Palmistry, Auguries from birds and beasts, the 
breathing of a man and other modes of vaticination. 

III. 564, l. 26. The hellifes who had accompanied him [liar pal adevn] 
also afforded food to the flames of the infernal regions. 
The mention of this custom by Amir Khusrau is worth noting nml 
confirms what is said about it by Sulaimnn, Mas'udi and other old writers. 
(Sec my note on E. D. I. 9). This immolation of male servants and 
dependants appears to have takon place even after the fourteenth century 
and there is a reference to it in the Travels of Duarte Barbosa (c. 1510). 
He observes that when the King of Narsynga (Vijayanagar) dies, four 
or five hundred women “ throw themselves into the firo and many men 
who are his intimates are also burnt with him.” (Tr. Dames, I. 216-7), A 
still later example is recorded in the Mausiru-l-U mam, the author at 
which notes that when the news of the death of Raja Ramdas Ivnchhwuh 
in the Bangash province was received atRangata near Agra in 1022 A. II., 
fifteen wives and twenty followers burnt themselves in the fire along with 
his turban. (II. 15G-7). 

III. 565, l. 5. Be [Anangapala] fixed a bell by the side of the two lions, 
in order that those who sought justice might strike it, 

The Bell of Justice is an institution associated with the name of the 


Susanian emperor Khusrau Anushirviin. The Arab traveller, Sulamnn, 
says that it was a custom in China for every governor to sleep with a 
bell at bis head, communicating with a handle at the gate, which any om 


claiming justice was at liberty to ring. The statement is copied <7 
Idrisi. (See Talc’s Cathay, Ed. 1SGG, p. cvi). The Mughal em^ron 
Hnmayua (Akbarnama, I. 3Gl=Tr. I. G51), Jahangir (Tvcuk/t r. I. *i 
and Muhammad Shah (Siyarud-Mutaakhirin, 7 r. Reprint, 1. 2,0) tr.: C! ^ 
said to have imitated tbo practice. Khusrau refers to the tradition th.. 
Anangapala had revived the Persian custom. Ibn Baf.u/a make; the 
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cal statement about IltutmisK (591 infra) and Be also speaks ol tBe lion- 
statues. Both legends are, probably, apocryphal, but this is just tBe sort of 
thing that makes a strong appeal to the Oriental imagination. Amir 
Khusrau’s fable of a famished crow ringing the bell and appearing as a 
complainant is found in different forms in the folklore of many lands. In a 
variant which is associated with Naushirvan’s Bell of Justice, the suppliant 
is a donkey. ( Siyasatnama , Ch. V. Ed. Schefer, 35-37 ; Bomb. Lith. Pt. i. 
42-4; ‘Awfi, J aicain iu-l-Hikayat, I. vi. No. 390, J. H.p. 154). In the Gesta 
Bomanorum, the animal which rings the Bell of Justice set up by tBe 
Roman emperor Theodosius, is a serpent which had been driven out of its 
hole by a toad. (Tale CV, Tr. Swan, II. SO; Bohn’s Edit., p. 182). In another 
analogue, the redress is sought by jackals suffering from the winter’s cold 
and the king is, according to Manucci’s version, the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir (Storia, 1. 164), but in Tod’s Bajasthan, the same story is told of 
Rawal Lakhan Sen, a simpleton who sat on the throne of Jaisalmer from 
1271 to 1275 A. C. (Ed. Crooke, II. 1210). 

III. 584, last line. Each of them amassed a treasure amounting to 
seventy babins. 

Dowson tells us that this babin must be * Banbi ’, which in Hindi 
signifies * a snake’s hole’ and in Hindu belief “ snakes keep guard overbid- 
den treasure.” But it is not necessary to go so far afield for the real form or 
meaning of the word, which should be read as cm Baiin (also written Wain), 
i. e. tank, cistern. The Gujarati form is Wav, the Hindi Bao and Baoli and 
all these forms are derived from the Sanskrit Wapi, i. e. a well, stepwell 
etc. This author has just told us that the Hindus are “ accustomed to dig 
pits for the reception of their hoards and some of them form an excavation 
in their houses like a cistern for that purpose.” This * Babin ’, Becte * Bann ’, 
is that very pit or cistern. Indeed, his own definition of it as “ a large 
cistern, into which there is a descent by a ladder on each of the four 
sides,” leaves no doubt that what he means is not a ‘snake’s hole’ but a 
tank or stepwell. Dimishqi’s contemporary, Ibn Batuta, also writes thus: 
“Here there was a bain, which, in their language, means a very broad well 
with a stone casing and steps by which you go down to reach the water.” 
(Gibb, 218; Defremery, IV. 13). And the emperor Babur informs us that 
he " directed a large TFdin to be constructed, ten gas by 'ten. In the 
language of Hindustan, they denominate a large well having a staircase 
down it, Wain.” (Memoirs, Tr. Erskine, 342). There is an earlier descrip- 
tion in Alberuni’s India also, which is, unfortunately, too long to quote. 
(Tr. II. 144). Ibn Batuta tells us that Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I had 
constructed in Tughlaqabid such ‘a tank (or Bain ) and had molten gold 
poured into it, which became a solid mass and was afterwards dissipated 
by his son Muhammad. (Defremery, III. 214). ‘Abdur-Razzaq also informs 
us that in the Treasury of the King of Vijayanagar. there are chambers 
with excavations in them, filled with molten gold, forming one 
(E. D. IV. 109). These tanks or excavations mu. t .. e the Batins o 
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Batuta and the Balms of Dimish'qi. ■ 

III. 586/ 1.4. But[IbnBafjiita] subsequently fell into disgrace for 
' ' laving visited an obnoxious Shaikh. 

m tells ns that the name of the obnoxious Shaikh for 

visiting whom he unwittingly incnrred the displeasure of the Saltan was 
Shihabu-’d-din. TheShaikh’s Offence, according to him, was that he had 
refused to take office under Muhammad and lived for years in an under- 
ground dwelling which he had constructed for himself near Dehli. On 
being summoned again to court, he openly branded Muhammad Shah as 
a tyrant and when he refused to retract his statement, he was executed. 
(Gibb, 362 Notes; Defr emery, IH. 293-8). It is worth noting that the 
T. M. (Text, 116, 1. 5) and'Budauni tell a very similar anecdote about the 
Shaikhzada-i-Jam. B. has copied it from the T. M. and tells it thus: “They 
say, .that one day Salt an Muhammad came on foot into the Court of 
Justice of Qazi Kamaiu-d-dm- Sadr-i-Jahan, and said, ‘the Shaikhzada-i- 
Jam has called me a tyrant. Send for him that he may substantiate 

his charge of tyranny against me ’ .When the Shaikhzada was 

summoned, he confessed to having said it and on being asked for the 
reasons, pointed to the Sultan’s practice of “ handing over to the 
executioners the wives and children” of offenders. The Sultan remained 
silent at the time, but ordered him soon afterwards to be bound and sent 
to Daulatabad in an iron cage. He was afterwards brought back to 
Dehli and cut into two pieces in the Sultan’s presence”. (Ranking, Tr. 
I. 318; Text, X. 239-40). There can be little doubt of the identity of the 
two stories and of the two men. This Shaikhzada-i-Jam is mentioned by 
Barani and he is said to have been hostile to the Saint Nizamu-d-din Anliya, 
whom Muhammad Tughlaq held in the deepest reverence. It is also stated 
that he had been set up as a rival against Nizamu-d-din by Qntba-d-din 
Mubarak. (396, 1. 7 f. f.). He was a descendant probably of the Saint, 
Shaikh Ahmad of Jam or Zam, a town in Quhistan, which lies about 96 
miles S. E. of Meshhed. (L. E. C. 356). 

III. 587, l. 5 from foot Tie foot-post is this arranged. Each mile is 

divided into three equal parts called dawah, 
which signifies one-third of a mile. 

Ibn Batata seems to have misunderstood the matter. The Indian word 
‘D[h]£wa ’ does not mean “ one-third of a mile ” but * runner ’. Barani tells 
us that in Sultan 'Alau-d-dln’s time, 0 ^ i Uj f t. e, runners, were posted at 
every half or quarter-mile. (203 ante— Text, 331, 1. 1). At page 244 again, he 
states that when famine prevailed in Malwa, the posts [Dhatca] had gone 
off the road. (Text, 481, last line). This word ' Dhawa’ is used in the same 
sense in two other passages. (Text, 330, 1. 18 and 447, last^line). Bndauni 
informs us that Muhammad Tughlaq “posted a chain of ‘ dhawa, that is 
to say, Paiks or runners, as guards at distances of one Kuroh along the 
whole road from Dehli to Deogir”. (Text, I. 226; Tr. 302). . 
also declares that foot-soldiers (otherwise, paiks) are called in t 6 an 
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guagc of tlio people o£ India ‘ dakk’ ” [dhavak ?]. (43 ante). ‘Dhava ’ is the 
Marathi form of the Sanskrit Dhavaka , runner, from Dliava, to run. I 
have suggested elsewhere that the Anglo-Indian “ Dawk ” may be derived 
from the same source. (See my “ Notes on Hobson-Jobson ” in Ind. Ant. 
LVIII. 1929, s. c. Dawk). 

Ibn Batina's error may have been due to his ignorance of the Indian 
vernaculars. One of the many meanings of ‘) ci in Arabic, Do Goeje tells 
us, is * the distance at which the human voice cau be heard.’ (Ed. Khurdad- 
bih, Text, 183, 1. 11 and Notes, p. 211). This may bo about one-third of a 
mile. It would seem as if the Moor had confounded the Arabic D'awa 
with tho Marathi Dhava. 

III. 587, l. 3 from foot. The. tea'll tchich surrounds Dehli is eleven 

cubits ihiclc. 

Yule complains (Cathay, Ed. Cordicr, IV, 40) that the dimensions 
which Ibn Batuta gives of the Qnt.b Mindr arc absurdly exaggerated, but 
there is no over-statement here. Sir John Marshall bears witness to his 
accuracy and says that the fortifications of Jahanpanah are some twelve 
yards in thickness. (Monuments of Muslim India in the C. II. I. III. 5S7). 
The word which has been rendered as “ Cubit ” must therefore have been 
used for the Indian ‘ Gaz’ or * Yard 

III. 588, l. 13. The people known by the name of Samirah do not eat 
icith any one, and no one must look at them tchen they eat. 

The reason was, most probably, the superstitious dread of tho ‘evil 
eye’ of the * liver-eater ’ or Jb~ q.v. E. D. I. 331 and my note. The 
author of the Maasiru-l-U mar a says that this ->'.>»• ft- is also called 
Dam. This is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Dakini , and the Gujarati 
if I' 3 Dakan. (III. 313, 1. 3). The Samirah arc of course the Sumras, but 
Ibu Batuta has mixed them up with aud used the term also for their rivals, 
the Sammas. 

III. 590, 1. 15. The city of Dehli teas conquered in 584 ( 1184 A. JD.). 

I read the same date inscribed upon the mihrab of the 
great mosque of the city. 

The exact date of the conquest of Dehli has been the subject of dispute 
for more than seventy years and is still a moot point. Indeed, two divergent 
dates, 1191 and 1193 A. C., have been sponsored very recently by 
Sir "Wolseley Haig and Sir John Marshall within the covers of one and 
tlio same volume of the Cambridge History of India. (III. 42 and 575), 
But whichever of them, whether 5S7 H. or 6S9 H.,i3 correct, it is certain. - 
that Ibn Batuta’s 5S4 H. is wrong and impossible. Ibn Batuta must 
have read the inscription incorrectly from a distance and supposed the 
units figure to be instead of £r* or £-*. (C. P. K. D. 22-23 Note). 

III. 597, l. 14 from foot. It teas this prince [Mtiissu-d-din Kaiqubad ] 

who built the minaret of the Northern Court 
of the great mosque at Dehli which has no 
equal in the toorld. 
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Hero again, two similarly sounding names liave misled the Moor. The 
Minaret is, of course, the Qutb, butlbn Batuta has confused Mu'izzu-’d-din 
Kaiqubacl and Mu izzu-d-din Muhamraad-i-Sam, whose viceroy, Qntbn* 
d’din Aibak began and erected the first storey of the great Tower. 
(F utuliat, 383 infra). Sir John Marshall (0. H. I. III. 578 note) observes 
that "two short Nagari records of 1199 A.D. carved on the basement 
storoy indicate that the Minar was founded in or before that year”. 

III. 598 ,1.4. One of Ms neighbours sent him [Mu'izzu-d-din] some food to 
appease his hunger , etc. 

A somewhat similar tale is found in the T. M. (59, 1. 10) and is copied 
by B. Mu izzn-d-din is said to have died in captivity of hunger and thirst. 
It is further stated that the Sultan composed in prison a quatrain of which 
the last two lines are thus rendered by Ranking: “My eye which used to 
see the gold of the mine and the invisible jewel, Today, alas! is blinded 
for lack of bread.” (Tr. I. 228 ; Test, 1. 165). The anecdote and the verses 
also arc most probably apocryphal. Mu ‘izzu-d-din is said by Barani as well 
as Ibn Batuta and the other chroniclers to have been in the last stage of 
paralysis, for some time before his death. His excesses of all sorts had 
reduced him to estate of mental and physical imbecility and his composi- 
tion of a Ruba'i in such circumstances is unthinkable. The quatrain ‘shrieks 
forgery aloud \ but it is interesting to note that the popular rumour which' 
Ibn Batuta picked up in the 14th century was still circulating and well- 
remembered when Yahya bin Ahmad compiled his chronicle in the middle 
of the 15th. The story derives no additional title to credit because Ibn 
Batuta tells us that he had heard it from an “ eye-witness of the fact”. We 
may perhaps vouch for Ibn Batuta and postulate that he is not romancing, 
but who will vouch for his ‘ eye-witness’? 

III. 598, 1. 10. He [Sultan J alalu-d-dm Firuz Khalji] built the palace 
which beat's his name. 

If Ibn Batuta is referring to the palace which is styled ‘Kushk-i-Eiruz 
(orFiruzi) * by the Dehli chroniclers, and called ‘ Blue Palace ’ inDowson’s 
translation, it may be said with confidence that the Tangerine is again in 
error. The Kushk-i-Firuzi is said by Minhaj to have been the royal resi- 
dence in the reign of Raziyya. (Test, 185, 1. 13 ; E. D. II. 338). It is also 
certain that it was in the occupation of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud as well as 
Balban. (lb. 197, 1. 20 ; 208, 1. 13 ; E. D. II. 342, 316). There was also a 
RusTik-i-Sabz, (E. D. II. 845, 382), a Kiishh-i-L'al (Barani, 178, 1. 6) . 
and a KushM-Safid. (E. D. II. 306, 338, 310, 312). 

III. 598, 1 . 13 from foot. Deogir which is also called the country of 

Kataha. 

“ Ibn Batuta’s memory for strange names ”, remarks Mr. Gibb, “ was 
never of the’best”. (p. 368). And Yule also observes that, this Moorish 
traveller frequently " errs in regard to proper names and sometimes even 
confounds them in a most perplexing manner ”. (Cathay, IV. 45). a a a 
appears to be a mistake for some such name as ‘ Karnataka or a nus 
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writing of 'Ivnnnnkarn' [/&). In the very next, sentence, he avers that 
" Dcogir is the capital of Malwa and of Mnrliatn.” The mention of Mahva 
in this connection, also engenders suspicion, though the statement may be 
founded on the fact that before 131-1 A. C., in which year Muhammad 
Ttighlnq reconstituted the administration of the southern part of his em- 
pire, Mnlwa and the Dekkan provinces were under one governor, Qutlugli 
Khan, whose head-quarters were at Dcogir. Malwa was then made an 
independent or separate province with its capital at Dliar (231 ante) and 
placed nndcr the infamous ’A?.!r. Khummar.’ Ibn Bat uta had then left Dehli. 
III. 614,7.9 from foot. Bahnu-d-dtn Guslitasp. 

" Gushtasp ” and “ Girshrisp ” are frequently confounded by copyists 
in Persian Manuscripts. £co my Note on Vol. 11.310, 1. 3. B. speaks of him 
ns BahuJur Girshrisp. (I, 22fi=Tr. 301). P. callB him Balviu-d-din Girshasp 
and says he was the son of Mohammad's unde and governor of Saggar. (I. 
133, 1. 19k Barani says just like Ibn Banna, that Baluu-d-din was the sou 
of Ghiyasu-d-din TughlaqV sister and was “ Ariz-i-Mamhlik” in the 
reign of that Sultan. (428, 1. S). Mr. Vincent Smith is mistaken in describ- 
ing him as the sister’s son of Muhammad Tughlaq. (0. H. I. 241). He 
was not Muhammad’s nephew, hut his cousin. (T- A. 96, 1. 3). 

III. 616, 7. 1. 7/iV flesh trns cooked tcilh rice. Some teas sent to his 
children and his tcife. 

Some of Ibn Batuta's stories nrc undoubtedly tall and his “rigma- 
roles” about Santons who lived for two hundred or more years and were 
present on one and the same day in Mecca and also Assam (Lee, 197 ; Gibb, 
270) have been justly derided by Yule, Kosegarlcn and others. This blood- 
curdling tale of Muhammad’s malignity and vindictive rancour may 
appear incredible, but there are parallels in the written “ annals of human 
devilry ”, as well as in popular folklore. The Buranjis or indigenous chroni- 
cles of Assam relate that the son of the Brahman Minister of Nilambar, 
tho Ivhycn King of Ivamatnpur, seduced the queen. The king put his 
wife’s paramour to death and immediately afterwards invited the father to 
a banquet, mado him eat his son’s flesh and then told him the whole story. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 42; see also Ibid, 74 and 1G0, where two other 
instances of this identical barbarity arc recorded). It is also related of 
another homicidal maniac who sat upon a throne in Thatta, Muhammad 
Baqi Tarkhan, that if any of his ofiicors incurred his displeasure, “he 
was cut into pieces, which were placed in dishes and sent to his house, 
ns a warning ”. (Tarikh-i-Tahiri in E. D. I. 280). Similar narratives of 
equally diabolical modes of enjoying * the luxury of revenge ’ are familiar 
to students of storiology. Legends and ballads relating how the Puujab 
hero Rasalu killed Raja Hodi, the paramour of his faithless wife, Rani 
Kokilan, aud made her cat a fricassee of his heart and liver, are “ on 
the lips of overy bard in the Punjab”. A European analogue may 
bo found in the ninth Novel of the fourth Day in Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
This nove) is said by competent critics to be founded on fact, on a 
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real event in the life of the Provencal poet Cabestan, or the history of 
a crusader Knight named De Conei and the wife of the Lord da Fayel 
(Clonston, loc. cif. II. 188-195). ’ 

III. 616, l 21. He placed Shaikh ' Imadu-d-din who resembled him 
•••...under the royal canopy. 

The Shaikh Tmadu-d-dih, who is said by Ibn Batuta to have 1 deputised' 
for the Sultan and acted as his double, must be the Maliku-1-Mulnk 
‘Imadu-d-din of Barani, who tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq presented 
to him seventy laks of tangos on a certain occasion. (454, last line, and 
461, 1. 7 f. f.). Ibn Batuta says that he was the uterine brother of Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-dln Multani and grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakariya. 
(Defremery, III. 303, 323). 

III. 617, l. 3. This [Kardchil] is a vast mountain ten days * 

march from Dehli. 

I have suggested elsewhere that this ‘Karachil’ is either Kurmackal, 
[the old Hindu name of Kumaon] or Gargackal, i. e. the Gagar hills 
which are a portion of the outer Himalayan range in Kumaon. The 
distance between Dehli and the mountain is put at ten days’ journey, 
i.e. about 200 miles. Dehli is in Lat. 28°-39' N., Long. 77°-18 / E. ; Almora 
is in Lat. 29°-35 / N., Long. 79°-42 / E., which works out as a map-distance 
of about 176 miles. Ibn Batuta says elsewhere that the country possessed 
mines of gold and gazelles which yielded musk. (Defremery, HI. 438-9). 
This also points to Garhwal, which has always been reputed for its 
auriferous deposits and its musk. There are gold washings in the 
Alaknanda and Bhagirathi valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Path 
Dun. (U. P. Gazetteer, XXXVI, (Garhwal), pp. 115-6). The district at the 
foot of the mountain which the hillmen owned but which they “ coo Id not 
cultivate without the permission of the Sultan,” and paying tribute to him, 
was the Terai. The two other toponym mentioned in this account, have 
hitherto defied elucidation, probably because they have been both spelt 
wrongly. Ibn Batata’s Memoirs were written, not by himself, but dictated 
orally in 1356 A. C., more than ten years after he had left this country, to 
an African amanuensis who was entirely ignorant of Indian geography. 
He was, at the time, in possession of no notes or memoranda, as all bis 
books, papers and belongings had been totally lost in the two ship-wrecks 
which he had ‘suffered on the west coast near Calicut. 1 He relied,” Mr. 
Gibb remarks , “ entirely on his memory and his memory was liable to slips 
and confusions. He sometimes transposes the order of the towns in his 
itinerary.” {loc. cif. 12). For instance, he places Dhar before Uj jain, instead 
of after it, and Ajodhan after Abohar, instead of before it. {[bid. 361, 
363). Elsewhere, Mr. Gibb states that *' the unfamiliarity of the names also 
often leads to strange perversion's, especially as Ibn Batuta attempts to 
reproduce them from memory after a lapse of twenty years • ( * • 
358). Thus, he confuses Kaylukari, a small port near Ramnad, on the 
Coromandel coast, with a place somewere in China and transports it to t ®. 
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China Seas (Ibid. 866) and mixes np Narwar near Gwalior ' with Parwan 
near Kabul. In the circumstances, I venture to suggest that ‘ Warangal ’ 
is a perversion, by transposition of the consonants, either of J Garhwal 
or of 3 , Dewalgarh, the old capital of Garhwal in the fourteenth century. 
Ibn Batuta has, in fact, “ rendered a strange name by one more familiar ", 
(lb. 33). So, Jidia may be a miswriting of ‘ Jandia ’ or * 1 Chan'dia,’ 
i.e. Cliandipur, which is even now a well-known place in Garhwal. It is 
also called Ohandi and is mentioned as * Chandi ’ in the Shahjahan Nama 
of ‘Inayatulla. It is there said to be a dependency of Srinagar (the capital 
of Garhwal), ‘ and to lie outside the Dun of Kilaghar (E. D. VII. 107). 
Cunningham assures us that Chandpur or Chandipur was the old capital 
of Garhwal before the foundation of Shrinagar. (A. G. 1. 356; see also U. P. 
Gazetteer, XXXVI (Garhwal), pp. 155*6). See also my notes on III. 241, 
last line and 464, 1. 7. Chandipur is shown in Constable, 25 C b. 

III. 617, 1. 4 from foot. Only three chiefs escaped— the Commander 

NaJihia, Badru-d-dhi Malik Daulat Shah and 
a third whose name I have forgotten. 

‘ Nakbia ’ is the Nikpai Sar-i-daicat-dar (Chief Inkstand-bearer, 
i.e. Secretary or Record-Keeper) of Barani. (454, 1. 6 f. f.). in Persian 
means ‘of auspicious footsteps’, but this man may have been a Mongol, 
as Nakpai was the name of one of the Chaghtai Khans of Turkestan. 
This Malik Badru-d-dln Daulatshah was the son of Malik Fakhru-d- 
din Danlatshah and is mentioned by Barani as ATchurbaJc, Master of the 
Stables, under Sultan Firuz. (527, 1. 4 from foot). His father Fakhru- 
d-din was one of the great nobles of Gbiyasu-d-din and Muhammad 
Tughlaq. (Ibid. 424, 1. 6 ; 454, 1. 11). 

III. 619, l. 6. Amir Hushanj , when he heard this rumour, fled to an 
infidel prince .named Burdbrah who dicelt in lofty 
mountains between Daulatabad and Kiikan Tanah. 

This Malik Hushanj cannot be traced in Barani, but his rebellion on 
hearing a false report of Muhammad Tughlaq’s death is mentioned in the 
TariJch-i-Mubaralishahi (Text, 106, 1. 8) and it is still another point of 
contact between Ibn Batuta and Yahya bin A hmad. Ibn Batuta informs us 
that Malik Hushanj was the son of Kamalu-d-din Gurg and was governor 
of Hansi when he himself arrived in India in 1334. (HI. 143). The district to 
which he fled after the fizzling out of his revolt is explicitly stated to have 
been near Thana, in Konkan. It was, I suggest, the small state of Jawhar. 
The petty prince also, with whom he sought an asylum and who delivered 
him up to the tender mercies of Muhammad, can be identified with a consi-. 
derable approach to certainty, although I am not aware of any one having 
attempted to do so. The clue is found in the Imperial Gazetteer. We read 
there, that “ upto 1294 A. C., Jawhar, which lies partly in the north- 
eastern and partly in the north-western part of Thana district, was held 
by a Varli chief. The first Koli chief, Paupera, also known as Jayaba, 
obtained a footing in Jawhar, by a device similar to that of Dido. Jayaba 
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was succeeded by Bisson Nimsab, on whom the Sultan of Dehli (Muhammad 
Tughlaq) conferred the title of Raja. So important was the event in 
the history of Jawhar, that June 5, 1343 A. C., the day on which the title 
was received, has been made the beginning of a new era which is still used 
in public documents.” (XIV. 87-88). These facts, which are extracted 
from the local annals of the State, show that the Burabrah of the 
African globe-trotter can be no other than the Koli Pauper ah who’ first 
founded the dynasty still ruling in Jawhar. It was his son, Nlmsah; who 
was recognised in 1343 by Muhammad, perhaps as a reward for the 
loyalty which his father had displayed a few years earlier, in handing 
over the rebel who had taken sanctuary with him. 

III. 620, 1. S. And before him [Sultan Muhammad], teas carried the 
Ghashiya or saddle-cloth . 

However unsatisfactory Ibn Batuta may be when he “ writes at second- 
hand or repeats what he had heard,” he is accurate in describing what he 
had himself seen. Shams-i-Siraj mentions the ^ “saddle-covering of 
a horse ” among the 21 SihJcas or Insignia of Royalty which could be borne 
only by the Sultan. (Text, 108, 1. 3). Among the Seljuqs and Mamluks also, 
the royal Ghashiya — covering for a saddle— was carried before the ruler 
in public processions and was one of the royal insignia. (Houtsma, E. I., 
II. 142, s. v. Ghashiya). 



IV. 7, 1. 3 from foot. t a.eikh- 1- n afI z -i-abrU 3S5 

VOL. IV. FIROZ TUGHLAQ TO MUHAMMAD SUR. 

IV. 4, 1. 1. History of the Kings as the events arc related in the 

Zafarnama and the Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat Slfluari. 

* Ilazrat Saltanat Sh‘uari’ is not a personal name, but an encomiastic 
epithet of Sultan Shnlirukh. Its literal meaning is ‘ having the charac- 
teristics of a Sultan, or the qualities of a person fit for Imperial sway ’. 
This Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat Sh'uari was one of the three works which 
Hafiz-i-Abru is known to have written. The first of them was a Geographi- 
cal treatise or Description of the World, written between S17-S23 H., in 
which a great deal of historical matter also was incorporated. The second 
was a General History of the World, dedicated to Sultan Shahrukh 
and coming down to A. H. 820. The third a was another General or 
Universal History entitled Zubdatu-t-Taichrikh, the compilation of which 
was begun in 828 H. and completed in S30. It carried the narrative npto 
S29H. The Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat- Sh'uari or Tarikh-i-Shahrukhi is 
the second of these three works and the first Edition of the Zubdatu-t- 
Tatoarikh or Tdrikh-i-Baisonghori. The only portions which Hafiz-i-Abru 
himself wrote in both these works are the Continuation of Rashidu-d-din’s 
History from 703 H. to the accession of Timur and that of Nlzamu-d-dln 
S’iami’s Zafarnama from 806 to 819 H. or S29 H. (Barthold in Houtsma, 
E. I., II, 213; Turkestan, Tr. 55-56). All the rest is an example of the 
wholesale plagiarism which is only too common in Oriental Literature. 
The passages translated below are taken from a volume containing 
extracts copied from a Ms. of a portion of the Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh which 
belonged to Mr. J. Bardoe Elliot. (Riea, Persian Catalogue, IS3, 421-4, 
991 ; Supplement, p. 18). 

Hafiz-i-Abru ’s works are referred to more than once in the .1 in, (Tr. 
II. 36; III. 1. 212, 326), but Abul Fazl had a very poor opinion of them. 
He even states that he and Banlkati “ have indulged in vain imaginings 
and recorded stories that have no foundation in fact ”. (Joe. cit. IH. 11). 
Judging from Dowson’s extracts, in which the Biyah is said to “ fall into 
the sea in the country of Kambaya” and the Jumna to join “ the 
Indian Sea near Gujarat" (p. 4 infra), the author may be said to have 
deserved these mordant remarks. It is due, however, to Hafiz-i-Abru to 
state that Dr. C. F. Oldham thinks that the passage about the Biyah is 
taken from some ancient work and refers to the time when the Sutlej auf 
the Bivah joiutly flowed to the Rann of Katin. -uz the united sfr~~ 
was known as the Biyah. (J. R. A. S. 1593. 7£'- 
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Rede, 754, as in the T. M. (B. I. Text, 124, 1. 12). Firuz really left 
Dehh on the 10th of Shawwal.754 and returned on l2Vi Sh'aban 755 H. 
(Barani, T. F. 5S7, 596; T. A. 114, 115; F. 1. 146, 1. 4). The chronology 
of the Tarikh-i-hfttbdrakshdhi is not infrequently at fault, in regard to 
the reign of Firuz Taghlaq. The dates of several events differ from those 
given by the contemporary historian Sharasand some found in Dowson’s 
extracts are, moreover, not always identical with those given by Nizamu-d- 
din and F., although the last two authors have copied their accounts almost 
word for word from Yahya. 

IV. 7, list line. When he [Sultan Fir u 2 ] reached KtiraJchur, - 

The name is wrong. The correct reading is ‘ Gorakhpur ’, as in the 
B. I. Text of Barani, 687, 1. 13, as well as in the T. A. (114), F. (1 146). 
and the '1\ M. (B. I. Text, 124, last line). The person who is called Baja 
of Gorakhpur here is probably identical with Shams-i-Siraj’s Baja of 
Champaran. See my note on III. 294, 1, 12. 

IV. 8, last line. There [at Harbi~khir], he built a fortified place which 
he called Firuzabad. 

Barani speaks of this Firuzabad as a town near Bh'atner. (566, 1. 10). 
It is distinguished as ‘Firuzabad-i-Harnfkhera ’by Shams (E. D. III. 354) 
andis identical with the ‘Fort of Firuz ’ of the Zafarndma and Malfazat. 
(E. D. III. 427, 491. q. v. my note). The village of Harnikhera still exists 
and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa. This ‘ Harbi-Khir F.’s ‘Sar 
Khetra’, Briggs’ ‘Pery Kehra fiaverty's ‘Blrl Khera’ (Mih’ran, 269. 
note) and Dowson’s ‘Harl Khlra ’ are all copyist’s perversions or conjec- 
tural emendations which are of no value. What Shams calls * Lanas’ 
(E. D. Ill, *298-9) is turned into * Arasan ’ by the T. M. (126, 1. 1), * Ras ’ by 
B. L (1. 245— Tr. 327) and ‘Abasin’ or.‘ Absin ’ by F. I (1. 149, 1. 17). 

IV. 9, l. 20. He was waited upon Malik Shaikhsada Bustdmi who 
had left the country by royal command. 

He had been really banished from the country. He had been a 
partisan of the Kbwaja-i-Jahan Ahmad Ayaz and had taken a prominent 
part in the abortive attempt to set up a real or putative son of Muhammad 
Taghlaq on the throne, as a rival to Firuz. (Barani, 543, L 21; 645, 1. 8). 
Barani says that he was the p.xS'ly- (488, 1. 1) and F. under- 
stands this to mean that he had married Muhammad Tugblaq’s sister’s 
daughter or' nieee (L 138, L 6 f. f.), but according to the T. A. (105, 1. 3), 
Ke was the husband of the Saltan’s own sister. Sir W. Haig has followed 
the % A. (C. H. L III. 165). The word J U P is equivocally used in Persian 
for * son-in-law’ as well as * brother-in-law’, as the son-in-law of the 
■father is the brother-in-law of the son. Gardezi speaks of Abnl Abbas 
Mamun Khwafizmshah, who was married to Mahmud of Ghazna’s sister, 
as the Sultan’s- iUa (Z. A. 73, 1. 14). Mr. Beveridge also has pointed 
out that the Persian ‘ damad ’ is, like the Turk! ‘ izna ’, used both for son- 
in-law ’ and * brother-in-law’. (A.N. Tr. I. Errata, p. xii). This Shaikhzada 
may have .been descended from ■ the- well-known saint Bayazld-i Bistanu 
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(known also as Tuifur bin ‘Isa.), or from Jamalu-d-din Bistami, wbo bad 
been Shaikliu-l-Islam in the reign of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud and died in 
657 A. H. (1\ N. in E. D. II, 359). His personal name seems to have been 
Hisatnu-d-din and bo bad the title of ‘Azam Malik or 4 Azamu-l-Mulk. 
(T. M. 120, 1. 10; 127, 1. 18). 

IV. 9, 1. 6 from foot. Sayyid Rasiildar toho had come with the envoys 

from Lakhnauti. 

4 Rasuldar ’ is only the title or designation of his office. His real 
name was Sayyad 'Alatt-d-din. (Barani, 580, 1. 3 f . f .). ' Rasuldar ’ signifies 
' envoy, ambassador or officer in charge of envoys.’ Baihaqi uses the word 
in the last sense. (353. 1. 3 ; 3G0, 1. 10). The Sayyad had been sent as the 
envoy of Firuz from Dehli to Bengal and came back to Delhi along with 
and in charge of the ambassadors from Lakhnauti. 

IV. 10, 1. 4 from foot. When he reached Stkra, he attacked it and 

the Rai took to flight. There Shakar Khatiin , 
the daughter of Rai Sadhan, toithAdayah, teas 
taken prisoner. 

The spelling of the place-name iB uncertain and there are several 
variants, 4 Sankra ’ , ' Sangra’, * Satghara *, * Sonkhora’ and * Sikhra’. (T. A. 
116, 1. 10; B. I. 246=Tr. 329; Z. W. 897, 1.20; T. M. 129, 1. 5). I venture 
to suggest that the Rdi was the ruler of what is now known as Sarangarh' 
State. It is situated between the Bilaspur and Sambalpnr States on the 
west and east, while the Mahanadi divides it from the Raigarh State and 
theZamindary of Chandanpur-Padampur on the north. Sarangarh town lies 
thirty-two miles north-west of Sambalpur. (I. G-. XXII. 17). Constable, 32 
C a. Lat. 21°-36 / N., Long. SS 0 -?' E. Stirling mentions the Raja of 
Sarangarh as one of the Feudatory Chiefs of the Suba of Orissa who had 
a Mansab of 500 horse, and owned 31 Zemindaris, containing 51 forts. 
(Account of Orissa, 65). Dowson’s translation of the passage is not quite 
correct. ‘Adayah’ is not a proper name, as he makes it, but is J 'i, i.e. 4 with 
a day a’ or 4 nurse’ and this is how the word has been understood by Hajji 
Dabir. (Z.W. 897,1.20). The young girl was taken prisoner with her 'nurse/ 
Ail c— a. (T.M. Test 129,1. 6). The name Shakar Khatun, is evidently 
assigned to her by anticipation. It must have been given to her after con- 
version to Islam. See my Note on Vol. HE. 312, 1. 5 f. f. 

IV. 11, l. 9. Rai Bir Bhandeo sent some persons to sue for peace. 

A series of contemporary inscriptions which have been discovered in 
Orissa leave no doubt that this Raja was Vira Bhanu Deva HI, who 
ruled in Katak [Cuttack] from Shaka 1274-5 to 1300-1, or 1352-3 to 1378-9 

A. C. (M. M. Chakravarti, 4 On the Ganga Kings of Orissa ’, J. A. S. B. 1903, 
pp. 134, 136; Rakhaldas Banerjea, History of Orissa, I. 282-3). 

IV. 11, l. 13. The Sultan fell back and hunted in Padmavati. 

The T. M. reads 44 Padmavati and Baramtalavli” (129, last line), and 

B. has 44 Padmavati and Paramtalav ” (I. 247. Tr. 329), but 4 Param ’ looks 
like a d uplication and misreading of 4 Padma’ and 4 Paramtalav’ may b.e 
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a perversion of Badmasthala The jangle of Padmavati must hive bees 
somewhere near Padma Kshetra/ the old Hindu name of Konarak, the 
Black Pagoda, which is situated twenty miles north-cast of Puri (Jaear.- 
nath). There is a famous temple of the Sun there, which is said to have 
been founded originally by Krishna's son, Samba, who is believed to hit; 
been cured of his leprosy by the god, Surya. (Stirling, Account of Orissa, 
p. 143; Nundo Lai Dey, Classical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, s. *•?. Padmakshetra). There is a pargatin called Padampur, oven now 
in Cuttack district. Puri is 47 miles south of Cuttack. Khurda is 25 miles 
south-west of Cuttack or 30 miles north-west of Puri and Kouaralc [Padma 
Kshetra] is abont 20 miles north-east of Puri. As the Sultan is stated to 
have pursued the Baja for one day's march only and then retreated and 
hunted the elephants in the neighbourhood, the forest must have been nt 
no great distance from Banarasi (Cuttack). It may be noted that Firtir 
is said, by Shams, to have gone on to jBgannath, which lies south west of 
Konarak. after the elephant hunt. 

IV. 11, l. 17. There was in the vicinity of Bardar a hill of earth 
through the midst of which a large river flowed ami 
fell into the & 'atladar (Sutlej). This river teas called 
Sarsuti. 

Var, Barwar. (T. M, 130,1.9). Parwar, (P. I. 147, 1.10S.I.). Can 
Jljji bo meant for llupar? “The Sutlej issues from the Sinulik 
hills into the plains at Rupar and the head-works of the Sirhind canal 
are at Rupar”. (I. G. XXIII. IS). Thornton also states that »t Hfijar, 
the Sutlej breaks “through the low sand-stone rango of J/iejWiin ”. 
(p. 952). Perhaps, this range is “the bill of earth” mentioned in the 

passage. The Sarsuti “rises in Sirmur, and divides into two branches, 

the more easterly being called Chi tang, the more westerly, the Sarsuti, 
and during great floods, unites with the Al.irkanda, which is sometimes 
described as one of its offsets”. The Markanda runs near Sh.'ihabid south 


of Ambala and Banking thinks that the Salimali of this author is the 
Markanda, (B. 1.330 note), but the two names bear no phonetic resemblance. 

is, perhaps, a misreading or miswriting of V*- Sinba or the .Sonin. 
The Salima is said to have flowed “ on the hither side of the mountain ” 
and this fits in with the river Sonb or Sonba. 

IV. 12, l 10 from foot. Jn 773 If., Zafar Khan died in Gujarat. 

The chronology is conflicting and not easy to fix. 'Hie J. A. (H7, 
1. 15) gives 773 and so also B. (L 250= Tr. 1. 333) and I.ISjji Dab'ir (W. 
1. 8), but F. (1. 14S, 1. 9) puts the event into 775 II. (June 337/M A. CX F> 
is followed in the C. ELI., where the date is 1373 A. C. (p. IS-) Tf: - 
appointment of Damgbani as governor of Gnjar.lt is I>laecd by Vs’.r- 
(p. 13, infra), as well as Nizamu-d-din (317, 1. 17) and F. (L J-K 1 ' ’ 
into 77S H„ but Shams dates his revolt in 7S2 H. {407, I. 4 f. f 
Haig does not specify any year, but puts the rebellion before 13 1 . ■ 

that is, 779 A. II, (C. H. 1. 182) . A possible explanation of the nnefi:;. v. 
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may be that the revolt or its suppression took place some. time after the 
appointment. It is stated by all the authorities to have been the result 
o£ his inability to fulfil bis engagements. The feoffees who rose against 
him did so, probably, after he had been some time in office and when they 
found his exactions intolerable. 

IV. 12, 7. 8 from foot. Prince Fath Khan died at Kanthiir. 

A slight change in the diacritical points will turn this into Kithor, a 
well-known town in the Mawana tah si? of Mirat district, 19 miles north- 
cast of Mirat town. (I. G. XVII. 235). Constable, 27 C a. 

IV. 13, 7. 7 from foot. The fief of Oadh teas placed under Bialik 

Hisamu-l-M tilk and Hisamu-d-dtn Nmca. 

As only one man must have been appointed as governor, the conjunc- 
tion is redundant and should be deleted. It is not in the B. I. Text. (133, 
1. 5). The name of the feoffee is given as Hisamu-l-Mulk only by F. also. 
(1. 14S, 1. 8 f. f.). Malik Nawa was governor of Multan under Muhammad 
Tughlaq (Barani, 482, 1. 14) and Malik Hisamu-d-din-i-Nawa is mentioned 
as one of the three great Amirs employed as commanders of divisions 
by Firuz Shah in his Bengal campaigns. (Shams, T. F. 115, 116, 117, 
151=E. D. III. 295, 296, 30S). 

This Hisamu-l-Mulk, the fiefholder of Oudh, may have been either 
Hisamu-d-din-i-Nawa himself or his son. He appears to have died during 
the life time of Firuz and his son Saifu-d-dln is said to have been appointed 
in his stead as governor of Oudh. (T. M. 134, 1. S). His sons are again 
mentioned as having joined Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlaq. (Ibid, 146, 
last line; T. A. 122, 1. 5 f. f.). 

IV. 14, 7. 29. He built a fortress at Beoli, seven kos from Badaiin. 

The T. A. (113, 1. 10) reads the name as ‘ Bisauli ’ and so also F. (1. 149, 
1. 8). Hajji Dabir has ‘ Siuli ’ (S99, 1. 1) and B. ‘ Babiili \ (I. 252=Tr.1. 335). 
Sir V. Haig thinks it must be the Firuzpur-Iklehri of the Indian Atlas, 
which lies about three miles from Budaun. (C. H. 1. 1S8 Note). But this 
emplacement can hardly be correct, as B. corroborates, from personal know- 
ledge, the statement of the T. M. as to the distance having been not three 
miles only, but seven Kos, i.e. about fourteen miles . He adds that he.had 
seen the place and that it was, in his time, entirely ruined, though the old 
bricks and foundations still remained. (I. 252=Tr. I. 336). Such testimony 
is not easily invalidated and militates with decisive force against the 
proposed identification. * Iklehri,’ besides, bears very little phonetic 
resemblance to ‘Beoli’ or ‘Bisauli’. It cannot be Bisauli, which'is 23 
miles north-west of Budaun. (I. G. VIII. 247). Mr. H. R. Nevill 
suggests that it is Beoli, a village of pqrgana Satasi, which is an 
old site and nearer to the alleged seven kos from Budaun than Bisauli. 
(U. P. Gazetteer, X"V. 137). On 1. 5, the Sultan is said to have entered 
the hills of Saharanpur, after passing through Ambala and Shahabad, 
but the B. I. Test of the T. M. (134, 1. 14) reads Santur, .and this 

is undoubtedly correct, as ‘ Santourgarh ’ was the capital of Sirmur 

» ' * • * > 
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at this time. (See my Note on Vol. II. 355, 1. 6 f. f. ante). 

IV. 16, l. 2. Khan-i-J a Mn sought refuge with Koka Chauhan at Mahhri. 

The addition of three dots to the second letter will restore tho name to 
Machari, i. e. Macheri, an old village 23 miles south of the town of 
Alwar. (1.6. XVI. 224). The Khanzadas of Mewat arc said by Mr. Croob 
(Tribes and Castes, III. 233), to be converted Jadon Rajputs. Sultan Finn 
Tughlaq is stated to have converted and given to one of their ancestors, 
who was named Lakhkhan Pal, the title of Nahar Khan and to another 
named Sumitra Pal, the dignity of Bahadur Khan. The descendants of 
these two men have come to be called Khanzadas. (I. G. Art. Gurgaon, 
XII. 401). Macheri may be derived from Matsyapuri , ‘City of Matey a \ 
the old name of the country of King Virata of tho Mahabharata. 

IV. 17, 1. 1 from foot. Amir Husain Ahmad Iqbal tchohad separated 

from the party of the prince [Tughlaq Shah] teas 
made prisoner and beheaded. 

The T. A. (119, 1. 7 f. f.) says, 3 y. jb jl an( ] so n Jso R. 
(I. 255=Tr. 1. 338). "Who was one of the special favourites of Muhammad 
Shah”. F. says he had joined or united himself with the party of 
Muhammad Shah. *?. 0**1 & (1. 150,1.11). The 

B. I. Text .reads A & (140, 1. 8). 

IV. 18, l. 3. Orders tcere also sent to seise 'Ali Khan. 

The B. I. Text reads 0^- Jk (140, 1. 7), but must be a mistake for 

ali kJlc Ghalib Khan, by which name he is called at 23,28 and 32 infra. 
The T. A. (119, 1. 7 f. f.) and F. (1.150, 1. 13) read ‘ Ghalib Khan' lure, 
and so also the B. I. Text of tho T. M. everywhere else. 
iy. 18, l. 5 from foot. [Sultan Firiiz died ] after a reign of thirty- 

seven years and nine months. 

The T. A., B. and F. agree in making it 38 years and some months. 
As Firiiz ascended the throne on the 24th Mubarram 752 and died on 
18th Ramazan 790 H., he reigned really for thirty-eight (lunar) years, 
seven months and twenty-four days. Dowson’s Ms. may have wrongly 
readc-i* for The B. I. Text has ^ (141, 1. 11), but the BrilMt 
Museum copy reads 3 u- (Ibid, footnote). 

IV. 18, Footnote. He [Firiiz jS/m/i] teas ninety years of age. 

This is another averment which is demonstrably erroneous. i’». (I. 


=Tr. 1.336) and F. (L150, 1. 14) go one better and assert that he wa* 
more than ninety , at the time of his death. But the contemporary 
nicler, Shams, states that Firuz was born in 707 II. (1307-8 A. C.) »r.d w.vj 
45 at the time of his own accession, (E. D. III. 275), fourteen Hi Ms 
accession of Ghiyasu-d-din and eighteen at that of Muhammad TutrhM- 
(Ibid, 274). He must, therefore, have been in his 84th lunar year at 
time of his death in Ramazan 790 II. or September 13-8 A. C. 
lived for only about eighty-onc solar years. Elphinstone (p. 411) an'- 
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other writers have been misled by F. In the C. H. I. IIL 184, his age is 
put down as eighty-three years, hut the years must be lunar, not solar. 

IV. 19, 1. 12. Sultan Amir Shah of Samana. 

The name has been dislocated and muddled in the translation. The 
B. I. Text reads ‘ Saltan Shah, Amir of Samana ’. (142, 1. S). He is the 
Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil, who was afterwards murdered by the Amirs 
of Samana. (p. 20 post). He is called * Malik Sultan Shah’ at p. 18 ante. 
IV. 19, 1. 15 from foot Prince Muhammad Khan retired to the top of 

the mountains by hostile roads. 

The phrase in the text is «-*■'£ (142, 1. 11), and is synonymous 

with i? q. v. M. U. I. 726, 1. 2. It signifies, not * hostile roads ’, 
which is neither idiomatic nor intelligible, but roads other than and 
different to those ordinarily traversed, devious, unused, unfrequented 
routes or tracks. Literally, means * contrary or opposite’,*, e. reverse 
of or contrary to the customary, routes. Gardezi uses the expression and 
says that when Mahmud Ghaznavi invaded Multan in 396 H, he marched 
by the *b, because he thought that Daud, its Qarmatian ruler, would 
be on his guard, if he marched along the *5— b *b, * the direct, straight or 
ordinary route’. (Z. A. 67, 1.7 f.f.). See also the T. A. (0, 1. 6). *-*ll*» iSVb 
is used for “ unfrequented roads ” by Shams-i-Siraj also. (T. F. 139, 1. 12). 
IV. 19, 1. 9 from foot. The royal forces followed to the confines of 

Gicaliyar in pursuit. 

This is now called Guler or Goler, a village situated on the left bank 
of the Ban Ganga, about twenty miles to the south-west of Kangra. The 
name is, however, applied to the whole tract round the village, which lies 
in Lat. 32° N. and Long. 75°-l5' E. and forms a principality of that name. 
The Musalman writers spell the name always as * Gwaliyar ’, e. g. Abul 
Fazl (3in. Tr. IL 319) and there is some justification for this spelling as 
Uttama, the author of a Sanskrit chronicle of the Guleria kings, which 
was written in 1762 V. S. (1715 A. 0.), calls it both " Gwaliyar ”, and 
“ Guler”. He asserts that the place was so called because a cowherd or 
“ Gwala ” pointed out to Harichand, who founded the state, about 1405 
A. C, a spot where he had seen a tiger and a goat drinking water 
together. Harichand consequently shifted his residence there and called 
it Gwaliyar. (Dr, Hiranand Shastri, * The Guleria Chiefs of Kangra ’, in 
the J. P. H. S. 1912, pp. 133-139 ; Arch. Survey Rep. V. 151; I. G. XH. 
310). Harlpur in Kangra district is shown in Constable, 25 B a. 

IV. 20, 1. 19. [Malik] Rukn Janda teas made Wazir. 

cfj in the T. A. (122, 11. 4 and 6) but in B. (L 25S ; I. 342). 
Thomas also calls him Eukn Chand. (C.P.K.D. 301). The clue to an explana- 
tion is obtained from Shams. * Janda ’ or * Jand ’ seems to be an abbreviated 
or familiar form of n Junaidi ’ or Junaid. We know that this Rnkn-i-Janda 
was the son of Hisamu-d-din Junaid or Junaidi, who had been Mustaufi 
and Majmudar in the reign of Firuz. (Shams, 94, 1. 5 ; 460, 1. 2 ; 467, 1. 6). 
Boknu-d-dln, the son of Khwaja Junaidi, also called Khwaja Junaid (469, 
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1 18; 4(0, 1. 19) is explicitly mentioned by Shams as having succeed 
his father in the office olMustauf. (482, 1.2). The Junaidi fenilv'^ 
supplied many great officials, to the Dehli Sultans, shme th* d^To* 
Nizamn-I-Mulk Junaidi, who had been the prime minister of Ibsk ar.: 
Htutmisb. • His son Ziau-l-Mulk Junaidi: was murdered along with otcsr 



Gwalior from 630 H. fo 635 R, is also mentioned. ( Ibid, 327. 335). ‘Aisa-I- 
Mulk Nizam Junaid was made Vazir in 651 H. (Ib. 352). - ' 

IV. 21, 7. 1. The length of the reign of Sultan Tughlik Shah was six 
months and eighteen dags. 

As he was killed on the 21st ofSafar 791 H., this implies that the date 
of his accession is taken by the author to hare been the 4th of Shabin 790 
TL But IT. (I- 151, last line) says that he reigned for foe months and 
some days. He must have reckoned from 18th Ramazan 790 H.,the day of 
the death ox Sultan Firnz. The T. A. gives him a reign of 6 months and 
18 days (122, 1. 2), reckoning, not from the day of the actual demise of 
Firuz, but from that on which he was placed on the throne with the 
consent and during the lifetime of his grandfather. B. makes it 5 months 
and IS days. (L 25S~Tr. 842). 

IV. 22, 7- 7. And Bdi Sarvar and other rais and rands .....joined the 
Sultan [Muhammad]. 

Dowson notes that the Ms. he has used has ‘ Sabir \ but that he has 

followed F. who calls him * Sarvar ! here. (1. 152, 1. IS). The T- A. has 
(123, 1. 4 f. f.) and Hajji Dabxr * Sanbar ’. (902, 1. 2). * Sarwar 
* Shir ’ and * Sanbar 3 are all impossible names for a Hindu and the correct 
form is * Sumer See my note on 26, 1. 3 post. F. himself spells the 
name as jf" Sanbar at L 159, 1. 3 f. f. and jr - ‘Sumer* at 160, L 10. 
See also Dowson’s note on p. 50 post. Sumer, Sama’rsinha and Sumersinha 
are still common names. Sumerpur is the name of a town in Jodhpur 
(P. O. G.) and of another in Hamlrpor district, U. P. (Th. 923). 

IV. 22, 7. 16. Abu Bahr Shah encountered him at the village of 

Kundali. 

i n the T. A. (122, last line) and F. (L 152, 1. 7 1 f.)_is. 



Railway, about 46 miles north-east of Dehli. The place is called Khou 
in the 6. Hi I. HI. 190, but its situation is not indicated. 

IV. 23, 7- 8 . *The tico forces drew up in battle array at the village of 

Basina near Fdnipat. . . 

Bede, Paslna, a village still existing about six miles to the soon « 
Pampat, as the Post Master of Pampat informs me. 
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‘ Jab ’ in His Ms. of the T. M., ‘ GKap ’ by B. (1. 261=Tr. 344) and ! Hab * in 
the. T. A. (123, -1. IS). It is in the B.T. Test of the T. M. also. (149; 
1. 10; 150, L 3). We Have here, perhaps, another instance of the practice 
of abbreviating or contracting familiar titles or sobriquets. * Jab ’ or 
‘Chap’ seems to be an abbreviation of Sajib, just as ‘Janda’ ikof 
‘Junaid’. This may also esplain why Malik Ahmad, the sister’s son of 
Sultan Jalaln-d-din Khalji, was called * Ahmad Chap’. We know from 
Barani that he also was Naih~i-AmIr-i-FrtjJ&. (249, 1.16). The -fact that 
both these men were Hajibs and that both had this unusual sobriquet of 

* Chap * may be a mere coincidence, but it is nevertheless worth noting. 
Another arresting point of similarity between the two cases is that the 
epithet of Ahmad also is spelt * Chap 5 by Barani (246, 249) and ‘ Hab ’ or 

* Jab ’ in the T. A. (64, 1. 6). 

IV. 24, 7. 13. So he [Aha Bakr Shah] left Dehli, accompanied by 

Malik Shahin, Malik Bahri and Safdar Khan Sultdni, 
and proceeded to the: Kutila of Bahadur Nahir. 

Sic in the B. I. Test (149, 1. 13) also, but according to the X- A. 
(123, 1. 20), F. (I. 153, 1. 3) and B. (I. 264=Tr. 344), these nobles 
did not accompany Abu Bakr but were left behind at Dehli by that 
prince to look after his interests in the capital in his absence. The 
Test reads Ij J 5 -, but the compilers have ct| jT J* j js, 

Dowson says in a footnote that Kutila " seems to be used here 
as a common noun and not a proper name.” But this must be an error. 
Kotla is mentioned as the name of a fortified town in Tijara in the 
Ain. (Tr. II. 193). On page 53 infra, Dowson himself speaks of it as 
“ the fortress of Kutila belonging to Bahadur Nahir B. also especially 
states that Abu Bakr fled to the “ Kotla-i-Mewdt ”, i. e. the (place called) 
Kotla, which was in Mewat. (I. 261=Tr. 344 and 345). Dowson’s 
inconsistency and error are evinced by the fact that the Kutila mention- 
ed on this page and on page 25, L 5, are both registered as place-names 
by himself in the Geographical Index (Vol. VIII, p. xxvi). Timur is 
said to have .sent envoys to the * Shahr-i-Kutil3 * City of Kutila of 
Bahadur Nahar ’ in the Zafarndma of Yazdi (E. D. HI. 505), as well as 
in the MalftisflH-Timuri. (Jb. 449). This Kotla lies about eight miles 
south of Nuh in Gurgaon district. (Elliot, Races, 3X 100). Nuh is shown 
in Constable, 27 C a. 

IV. 25, 1. 12. They had reached the town of Mahindwari. 

This is probably identical with ‘Hindwari’ in Mewat in which 
Sultan Firuz is said by Shams to have erected one of his palaces. (E.D. 
HI. 354). The KHanzidas ox Mewat are known to have been converted 
by him. (I. G. Xu. 401). The palace of ‘ Hindwari ’ is again mentioned 
at page 67 infra and seems from the context there, to have been situated in 
Mewat. ‘ Mahindwari * is, probably, Mandawar, as both the place-names are 
vernacular forms or the Sanskrit * Mahendrapuri ’ or * MaHendrawara ’ — 

* Town of Mahendra \ Mandawar is now in Alwar and lies about 40 miles 

so 
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south-west of Kotla. It is shown in Constable. Pi. 27 C b 

IV. 2S, l. 7 from foot. And arriving at KvUla, ie mcampei on (IS, 

banks of the Dahand. 

. * Dahand * is not « as the definite article prefixed to it would 

imply, the proper name of a river, for there is none such near Kntila. The 
word is the Hindi Dhand and it is employed here in the general sense 
of Jake or large pool of water Y Abul Fazl explicitly states of this 
Kulila or Kotla ’ in the Sarkar of Tijara, that it had a brick fort on a 
hill, on which there was a lake four Kos in length. {Ain, Tr.H. 193). The 
lake or ‘ Dhand ’ still exists and extends nearly three miles by two and a 
half. It lies partly in Nuh atid partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts 
join at the foot of the Alwar hills. Vide Powlett; Gazetteer of Gurgaon 
p. 7. ° 

IV. 25, last line. There \at Etawa], the Sultan teas waited upon by 
Nar Sing. 

t Dowson says that his “ Ms. and th*e T. A. [124, 1. 18] agree in reading 
it 1 Bar Sing ’, which is an improbable name, that P. has * Nar Sing ’, 
which is perhaps right, though * Harsihgh ’ is possible.” But really it is 
neither * Nar Sing ’ nor ‘ Har Sing but Bir j* (Vira) Sing. He was 
Vira Sinha, the Tomar chief who had made himself master of Gwalior, 
soon after the devastating invasion of Timur. See 39 post. Vide also 
Crooke/T. C.JV. 413. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Reports. II. 381 el seg. 
IV. 26, l. 3. Nar Singh above mentioned , and Sarvddharan and Bir 
Bahdn, broke out in rebellion. 

Here again, the correct name is ‘ Bir Sing ’. There can be little doubt 
also that Dowson’s Ms. of the Tar. Hub. is right in making two names 
out of this ‘ Sarvadharau ’. He says that it reads " Sabir tea Adharan," 
two names, saying “ Sabir the accursed and Adharan". ' Sabir’ must be, ' 
as I h’ave pointed out, jr- * Siimer ’ and * Adharan ’ must be “Uddharan”, 
two Hindu chiefs whose names occur elsewhere also in the Chronicles. 

In his chapter on the manner in which Sultan Piruz used to sit in 
State, when he held a Court, Shams states that Bai Sabir Or*) and Raicat 
Adharan (t> were also permitted to attend and sit behind Zafar Khan 
Junior, not on a carpet, but on the bare ground. (Text, 281, 1. 8). ?ajji 
Dabir states that in 779 A, H„ • Sultan Piruz Tughlaq had to march in 
person against the Bai Sabir and Adharan who had rebelled in Etawa 
and were, after a battle, compelled to submit. (898, 1.16). The T.M. • 

1. 1) and T. A. (117, 1. 1 f.f.) also mention this expedition and aid t a 
wives and children of Bai Sabir and Adharan were oil . carried away 

Dehli and forced to.xeside there. See also P. ***£££*** 
251=Tr. 1. 334) who repeat this. There can be little *ubt that “ j on 
the Bai Sabir and Kawat Adharan, whom Shams saw sitta g ] b ^ 

the bare floor, behind the other Musalman nobles in i the * Darb ^ 

prefix * Kawat' indicates that this Uddharan was the youn 0 er 
son [of Vira' Sinha f] or a chief of the second class. 
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In this connection, it mny bo worth mentioning tliat local tradition has 
preserved the name o£ Sumer Sah, who is said to have founded the Chan- 
ban house of Partabner, which lies six miles west of Etawah. The Rajas 
of Mainpuri claim him as their ancestor and ho is said to have built tho 
fort at Etawah, because when bathing in the Jumna, he saw a goat and 
a wolf drinking water in one and the same place. (Mr. Drake Brockman, 
in tho U. P. Gazetteer, Ed. 1908, Vol. XL (Etawah), pp. 129, 206, 220). 
The name * Birbahan ’ also mny be identified with that of ‘ Ramblrbhan ’, 
which occurs in the dynastic list of the Rajas of Mainpuri. (Ibid. p. 129 
Note. See also N.W.P. Gazetteer, Ed. 1876, Vol. IV, p. 370). 

IV. 26, 7. 11. Sarmdharan attacked the town of Balaram. 

Dowson's Ms., as well ns the B. I. Text, (152, 1. 11), B. (1. 262=Tr. I. 
346) and P. (1. 153, 1. 6 f. f.) agree in reading “ Balaram ”. I venture to say 
that it is right. The T. A. makes it * Bilgram \ and this is rejected in the 
C. H. I. on the ground that *' the Hindus were attempting to establish them- 
selves iu the Doab, and it is difficult to see why they should have crossed 
the Ganges and attacked Bilgram. 1 ' (III. 192 note). But Balaram (or 
Bilrain) is entirely different from Bilgram and lies in the Dual, not outside 
of it. It was a Mahal in SarJear Kol, Siiba Agra, in the days of Akbar. 
(.1 in, Tr.II. 1SG). It is now in the Kiisganj tabs'll of Etah district, U. P. 
(I. G. XV. 69), and is shown in Constable, PI. 27 D b. It appears to have 
been a place of note and is mentioned more than once in the Tdbaqat~i- 
Nasiri, (Text 22G, 1. G = E. D. II, 35S) in juxtaposition with Kol and 
Gwalior; see also 2G5, 1. 4 f.f. ; 278, 1. 7. A Malik Nd?iru-d-dln Balarami is 
also mentioned. (/A ISO, 1.4 f. f.=E, D. II. 339). Shaikh Burhan Balarami 
is referred to by Barani. (516, 1. 7). Bilgram is in another district 
altogether, that of Hurdoi. The emendation ‘Talgram’ which is advocated 
in the C. H. I. is devoid of Ms. authority and seems uncalled for. 

On 1. 13, the B. I. Text also reads Elijah. The T- A. Lithograph has 
•V* ^ “ The Black River ”, i. c. the Kalinadi. (124, l. 4 f. £.). If Dowson's 
Ms. of the T. A. read *’ Etawah ”, it must be a copyist’s error. It is sug- 
gested that the Sengar is the river meant here, as it is said by tradition, 
to have been at one time known as * Besind ’ or ‘ Biyak ”. (N. W. Provinces 
Gazetteer, (Ed. 1S7G). Vol. IV (Etawa), p. 371; U. P. Gazetteer, Ed. 1908, 
Vol. XI. 129 note). The •V - or 1 Black River ’ is again mentioned by the 
author at 48 infra. Taju-l-Mulk is there said to have marched from Chand- 
war,“ along the Black River and chastised the infidels of Etawa.” See also 
64 infra note, where Ibrahim Shah is said to have advanced along the 
banks of the Black Water to Burhanabad in the district of Etawa. Dowson 
says that it is the Kalinadi and the TarVih-i-Daudi calls it the M-i-Siyah 
or Kalinai. (444 infra). 

IV, 26, 7. 27. But an infidel named Jajii, hisbrother’s son, a bad fellow 
icith a spite against him, gave false evidence and Islam 
Khan teas condemned to death. 

Sic in the T. M. (Text, 153, I. 4), but the T. A. reads it thus; 
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as Sarwar “Here names him Sambir ’, On page 52 infra , 1. 23, Yahya is 
made to say that Khizr Klian “ marched against Btawa and besieged Rai 
Sarwar” and Dowson again remarks, “ still ‘Sabir* in the Ms. and * Saru * 
in the T. A.” The B. I. Text of the T.M. Has Sabir here also. (172, 1. 1 f.f.). 
IV. 40, Z. 2 from foot. Bis head was cut off and sent to Fathpur. 

This Fathpur lies about twenty miles north-east of Kaliror. It is 
shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 24, E c. Lat. 29°-40 / N., Long. 72°-10' E.' 
IV. 41, Z. 22. The fief of Kanauj was then given to. Ikhtiyar Khan, 
grandson of Malik Yar Khan Kampila. 

‘Malik Daulat Yar Kampala’ in the B. I. Text (175, 1. 1 f. f.), and 
so also in the T. A. (131, 1. 9 f.f.) and B. (I. 275=1. 363.) The sobriquet 
indicates that Daulat Yar was in some way connected withKampil in the 
Duab. He may be the Malik Daulat Yar who had been given the title of 
Daulat Khan and made 'Imadu-l Mulk and ‘Ariz in the year of Mahmud 
Shah Tughlaq’s accession. (See T. M. Text, 156, 1. 15=28 ante and *T. A. 
126, 1. 1). Malik Daulatyar is said to have been Hakim of Qanauj. (T. A; 
122, 1. 4 f. f.). Kampxl is 60 miles N. W. of Qanauj. 

IV. 44, Z. 9. Khizr Khan plundered the towns of Tajarah, Sarath and 
- v Khar ol. 

Tijara lies about 30 miles north-east of Alwar city. (I. G. XXTTT, 
358)- Babur says that Hasan Khan Mewati and his forefathers had their 
seat in Tijara, but left it andt ook to residing in Fort Alwar, when He 
(Babur) took Lahore and Debalpur in 930 H. (B. N. Tr. 578). It is shown - 
in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 27, C b. * Sarath ’ (<*j- in the B. L Text, 179, 1. 12) 
is ‘ Sarahta ’, four miles east of Tijara, under the border hills. " It is 
famous in the history of the Khanzadas, who are said to have come 
thence to Tijara in the time of Teja Pal — the first reputed Raja of Tijara” 
(Powlett, Gazetteer of Alwar, p. 134; Crooke, T. C. III. 234). * Kharol’-is 
* Gahrol ’, a ruined town “ which was formerly occupied by the Khanzadas 
and is situated at the foot of the path which leads up to Kotila, (Bahadur 
Nahar’s stronghold), and thence on to Indor ” or Andwar of p. 75 infra. 
(Powlett, Ibid. 184-5). The conjunction after ‘Iklim Khan’ (1. 8) seems 
to require deletion. Iqllm Khan was, most probably, the son of Bahadur 
Nahar. (cf. 41 ante, and 45 post). Bahadur seems to have died before this 
time.#.-' 

IV. 44, Z. 13 from foot. He [Mahmud Shah] was seized with illness in 

Eajab (8 Id H.) and died. He reigned. 

twenty years and two months. 

The other authorities agree, as Dowson observes, in putting his 
demise into Zi-l q'ad. The T. A. (133, 1. 1) and F: (L 165, 1. 15) state that 
Mahmud went out for Shikar to Katehr in Rajab 815 BL, was seized with 
illness on the return journey to Dehli in Zi-l-q'ad and died soon after- 
wards. Yahya states that he went to Katehr -in the first Jumadi and 
returned and died in Rajab. 

The T. A., F., B. and even the C. H. I. (III. p. 204) mechanically repeat 
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years in which' they were uttered under his authority. Several such issues 
in the name of Sultan Firuz ranging from 818 to 830 H. are known. 
Others of Muhammad Shah (818 and 825 H.) and Mahmud Shah (816 and 
83- H.) are also in our Museums. (G.P. K. D. 326; Wright, C. M. S. D. 
1S6, 201, 214). Khizr Khan’s son Mubarak Shah first issued money in his 
own name only in 832 H. and coins of all years between 832 and 837 H. 
have been found. (Wright, Ibid, 231-3). 

IV. 47, l . 8 from foot. He chastised the infidels of Khor and Kanibil 

and passing through the town of Sakina, he 
proceeded to Bddham. 

The addition of a single dot to the fourth letter will restore the third 
name. ‘ Sakina ’ is a misreading of ‘ Saket ’ in Etah. Saket lies on the direct 
route between Kampil and Rapri, 12 miles south-east of Etah and 24 N. 
W. of Mainpuri. Constable 27 D b. The T- A. Lithograph states that he 
went to ‘Maham’ by way of the town of Saket (134, 1. 11), but Nizamn-d-din’s 
copyist B. has ‘Padham’ (I. 286 =Tr. 377), which seems to be correct. 
‘ Padham ’ is the name of a very old village in Mainpuri district, where coins 
of the Satraps. of Mathura ( Circa 100 A. C.) and other ruling dynasties 
have been found. (Smith, I. M. C., 1. 191 ; Arch. Surv. Rep. XI. 25, 38). It 
is situated on the highroad to Etah, near the Arind river, 23 miles distant 
from Mainpuri and IS from Shikohabad in Lat. 27°-20' N., Long. 78°-40' 
E. (Gazetteer of the United Provinces, (Ed. 190S), Vol. X. (Mainpuri), 
pp. 83, 146, 245-6). 

IV. 49, l. 10. Khizr Khan proeeeded to Baydna , where Shams Khan 
Atihadi ( amir of Baydna) also paid money and tribute. 

So also in the B. I. Test, (186, 1. 15) and the X- A. (134, 1. 3 f. f.), but 
Shams Khan had been put to death in 803 H. more than fifteen years before 
•this date by Iqbal Khan. (p. 38 ante). The T. A. (129,1. 3 f. f.), F. (1. 160, 
1. 1) and B. (I. 273=Tr. 360) themselves state that Shams Khan had been 
slain by the perfidious Mallu. Sir Wolseley Haig has not escaped tie 
error. (See C. H. I. III. 207 and 201). On the immediately preceding psge 
(48), this author himself says that when Khizr Khan entered thseccniryof 
Bayana, Malik Karimu-l-Mulk , brother of Shams Ktidn , gave r^rr a grand 
reception. B. (1. 2S6=Tr. 378) and F. (1. 162, 1, 19) say thsi fi •vis Ehrrrm-l- 
Mulk who paid the tribute in this year also, and they oe right. 

IV. 49, l. 16. Tughan..,. ..who had besieged Ifclzh j&tsndil Bcdhan . 

representative of Khdnsdda ILifazzxjr,. Sr the fort of 
Sirhind, went off to the 2<2?2u>(il^w7tr». 
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Sic in tli3 T.A. (135; 1. 6) and B. (1. 287-=Tr. 379), but there is ho such 
place. Bijlana’ is a miswriting of * PacTdana Paclilaha is mentioned in 
the Tm as a Sarlcar in Kol, Saha Agra. (Tr.II. 186). Elliot points out 
that the “ Ganges is not crossed here at the present day, as the river has 
changed its bed”. (Races, 11.97). Pachlana lies now on the Budh Gahga, 
" the Old Ganges ”, and is in Kasganj tahsil, Etah district. (LG. XV. 69). 
Yahya says (1. 26) that Khizr Khan crossed the Ganges near Patiali, and 
Taju-l-Mulk near Sargdwari. (48, 1. 22). But Elliot observes that the 
Ganges cannot now be forded either at Patiali .or Sargdwari. (Races, II. 
30). Patiali also lies on the bed of the Old Ganges. 

IV. 51, l. 11. In the mountains of Bajwara, dependent upon Jalandhar. 

The B. I. Text (189, 1. 7), T- A. (1. 135, 1. 10 f.f.) and B. (1. 288=Tr. 380) 
all read ‘Bajwara but P. (1. 163, 1. 3) makes it * Machiwara ’. Machiwara 
lies on the Sutlej about 25 miles south of Ludhiana. It is a very old town 
and sard to be mentioned in the Mahabharata. ‘Bajwara’ is further north 
in the district of Hosbiarpnr. Bajwara seems to be correct. Jath (1. 6 f.f.) 
may be * Chath’ or ‘ Chahat’ or ' Chut ’ which was a Mahal in the Sat'lcar 
of Sirliind and lay on the Ghaggar. {Ain, Tr. II. 296). 

IV. 52, 1 . 13 from foot. [Thju-bMtiVc] destroyed the village of Dehli, 

the strongest place in the possession of the 
infidels . From thence he marched against 
Etawa. 

This ‘ Dehli ’ mast be Deoli-Jakhan near Etawa. Deoli lies between the 
Sarsu and the Sangar rivers. (Elliot, Races, II. 86). It is one of the places 
in the United Provinces where the Chauhans are still found in great 
strength. {Ibid, 1. 13, 64). Jakhan is mentioned by Babur as a pargana in 
Rapri. It lies about 18 miles north-west of Etawa amongst the ravines of. 
the Jumna. (B. N. Tr. 644 and note ; see also Crooke, T. 0. 1. 121 and my 
note on II. 362, 1. 2 f. f.). Deoli is the * Duhlee ’ of Thornton who says that 
it is in Lat. 27°-2 / N., Long. 78°-52 / , about 20 miles north-west of Etawa, 
which is in Lat. 26°-46 / , Long. 79°-2 / JB. It is the chief seat of the Bais 
Thalrurs who have been always noted for turbulence. Ganga Singh of 
1 Dihuli * was in rebellion in the Mutiny of 1857 also. It is now in the 
Barnabal pargana of Mainpuri district, while Jakhan is in Etawah 
District. (U. P. Gazetteer. Vol. X. (Mainpuri), pp. 94, l6l, 204). 

IV. 54, 1. 14, Sultan 4 AIK king of Kashmir, led his army into the 
country ofTatta. 

This obviously incredible statement is found also in. the. T. A. (13 o, L 
f. f.), F. (1. 163, 1. 21) and B. (f. 289=Tr. 381). No king of Kashmir is 
known to have invaded Lower Sind and ‘ Tatta ’ must be wrong. ® 
suggestion is that it is an error for Tattakuti; a mountain pass inKasnmi 
and Sultan. ‘Ali is supposed to have been defeated there by as ™. 
Khokhar about 823 A. H. According to the chronicles of Kashmir, 

Shah went on a distant journey or a pilgrimage,, leaving is 
Shahi Khan as regent. He soon repented of his folly and to re n y . 
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error, returned- with an army provided by his father-in-law, tlio Baja 
of Jammu, and expelled Shahi Khan, who took refuse with Jasrath 
Khokliar. Jasrath then invaded Ifco country and suddenly attacked *Ali 
Shah’s army, when it had been exhausted by a forced march, in one of Ihp 
mountain passes. *Ali Shall was killed or captured in the battle and 
Shahi Khan ascended th’c'thronc under the title of Sultan Zainu-l- Abidin. 
(T. A. GOO; P. H. 341-2). In the C. II. I. (Ill, p. 2S0), this is said to have 
occurred in tho Tattakuti Pass. But as Yahya and his copyists explicitly 
state that Sultan ‘Ali was defeated when he teas reluming from an 
invasion ofTliatta, it is just possible that 1 Thalta’ is an error for Tibet, 
?. e.Balti or Lit tic Tibet. Shahi Khan, who succeeded him as Sultan Zainu- 
l-‘ Abidin is actually credited with the subjugation of Little Tibet. (T. A. 
601, 1. 5; F. II. 342, 1. 13). Their father Sikandar tho But Shilian is also 
said to have conquered, i. e. invaded and raided that country. Q 1 . A. 599, 
1.12; F. II. 340,1. 10). 

IV. 54, l. 7 from foot. [Zirah Khan] pitched his camp three Kos from 

the toicn [Jalandhar] on the hanhs of the Beni. 

The name is written * Paul ’ at 73 infra. Tho T. A. has ' Main.’ (137, 1. 
2 and 143, 1. 9). The stream meant is tho Dhauli or Sufld, i. e. White or 
Eastern Bain, which *' rises near Garhshonkar and after a course through 
that tahsil, turns to the north and meanders along tho Jullundcr border”. 
(I. G. XIII. 192 and XIV. 222). There is another river of the same name, 
the Kali (Black) or Western Bain with which it should not be confused. 
IV. 56, l. 13. Jasrath then teent- over the Janhva and proceeded to 
TcTchar which teas his strongest place. 

There is a most perplexing plethora of variants, * Talhar’ (B. I. 
290=Tr. 383), ‘ Tahankar ’ and ‘ Tnhakar ’ Q\ A. 136, 143), * Bisal ’ (F. I. 
164, 1. 7) and Mss. of the T. M. have both ‘ Tilhar ’ and ' Tckliar The moun- 
tains or hills of ‘Tclhar ’ arc again mentioned by Yahya on 73, 74 post. 
Tho only clue given by the chronicler to its identification is that it was 
in the hilly country on tho other side of the Chinab and also the Jhelnm 
(57, 73 infra) and that it was the strongest place held by this Khokhar chief. 
Now this is just what Babur says of Partial a, the stronghold of Hati Gak- 
khar (Tuzuk-i-Baburi, 235 post) and it is just possible that is a mis- 
writing of jfh Palhara, i. e. Parbala, the copyists having transposed the 
dots. The metathesis of * r ’ and * 1 ’ and the interchange of the two sounds 
is very common. ‘ Parbala ’ is now in Rawalpindi district and lies about 
twelve miles east of Rawalpindi town. Dangali, another old capital of the 
Gakldiars, is situated about 40 miles east of Rawalpindi. Parbala continued 
to be tho capital and stronghold of the Gakkbars and when Sultan Adam 
Gakkhar captured and surrendered Kamran, the latter was brought into, 
Humayun’s presence at Parbala. (1. A. in E. D. V. 234-5). Edward Terry 
states that the principal cities of the Kakares [Gakkbars] are Dekali 
[Dangali] and Parhola. (Voyage to East India, p. 88). De Laet calls it 
Parhola. (Tr. Hoyland, p. 12). The difficulty is that the ‘Khokhars’ are 
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not tim same as ffie ‘ GakkKars,' bat Jasrath was, most probably, a (M- 
mr. Eanldno suggests that • Telbar ’ . is Tal wSra. a village on the right 

T b 'iS* ° P ,° Slte tte town of Ri5si - Lab 33°-6' N„ Long. 
74 -bW E. (B. Tr. I. 384 note). 

IV. 57, 1. 5. He pitched Ms camp near the tomb of Shaikh Hasan 
Zanjani. 

in the B. I. Text (198, 1. 2), P. (1. 164,1.10) and B. (1. 290=Tr. 
383), but J ^ in the X. A. (137, 1. 20). Zanjani is right. Abul Fazl says that 
Shaikh Husain Zanjani was a “ man of extensive erudition and that Khwa ja 
M uinu-d-din Chishti attended his lectures at Lahor, where his tomb is and 
which is visited by many to the gain of their eternal welfare Qin, Tr. 

III. 362). Zanjan or Zinjan is the most northern town of the Jibal, on 
the borders of Azerbaijan, 60 miles north-west of Abhar near Qazvin. 
(Jarrett, Ain, Tr. III. 33 and 362 notes). 

IV. 57, l. G from foot. Sikandar Tuhfa novo arrived at the ford of 

Btthi. 

cA in the B. I Text (199, 1. 7); B. (L291=Tr. 383); Jf. (X. A. 

1 37, 1, 2) but t/y in P. (1. 164, 1. 12). Boh or Bopur is about twenty-three 

miles above Machiwara and about two miics west of Hariki Pattan It 

lies close to the old right or west bank of the Biyah. (Baverty, Mihran, 27S 
and 395 note). It is the Baupur of old maps and the junction of the Biyah 
and the Sutlej takes place near it on the southern boundary of Kapurtlmla 
State. (Ain, Tr. II, 310 and 326 and Notes). Hariki Pattan is in Lat. 

N., Long. 75°-4 / E. (Th.). (A. G. I. 222). It may be the 4 Pohi ' which 
is mentioned on 1, 9, p. 77 infra. P.’s 4 Luhi’ is a quite different place. 

IV. 58, l. 9 from foot. From thence, the Sultan crossed the Ganges and 

attacked the country of the Rahtors. 

So also P. (I. 164, 1. 19). But the T. A. has Att ^ 3t * 3 <■»*! j Vj 
(138, 1. 11), “ raided the district of Rath and Mahoba ”, while B. says 
that he attacked 44 the country of the Panwars, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Khor orShamsabad”. (I.201=Tr. 384). B/s Oh l^.must be a 
truncated perversion of Oh y* [!->]. And \ yf i *rh of the T. A. must 
be another factitious emendation of Ohjfh- The Sultan is said to have 
gone on fromKatehr to the country of the Eatbors and then to havo loft 
a strong detachment to suppress any fresh outbreak or recrudcsccnco 
of their turbulence at Kampil. Now Kampil and Khor are coupled to- 
gether by this author on p. 47 ante also. Kampil was then and is even now 
occupied by a large number or Rathors, (I. G. XIII. 328). Khor also is 
known to havo been founded by a Bathor descended from Jaynchand of 
Qanauj, about the beginning of the 13th century. Iltutmish expelled the 
Eatbors in 1228 A. C.,but they returned to Khor and afterwards took 
Shamsabad also, which lies about three miles from Khor. (I. G. XML 

ry\59, l 24. Shaikh 'AU, lieutenant of the prince, the son of Sar- 
4 atmash . 
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Suyurghtimish Mirza was the fourth son of Sultan SliaKrukH, the 
son of Timur, and had been appointed Viceroy of Kabul and Zabulby his 
father. He died during Shalirukh’s life-time in S30 H. and was succeeded 
in the viceroyalty by Mas‘ud Mirza, ‘ the Prince’ whose name was not known 
to Yahya. Shaikh ‘-Ali Beg was the son of Danishmandcha, a descendant of 
Chaghatai, the son of Chingiz. He was the Naib or Deputy-governor of 
the province of Kabul under Suyurghtimish Mirza and, after his death, 
on behalf of his son, Mas‘ud Mirza Kabuli. (Babur nama, Tr. 3S2=E. D. 
IV. 233; Kaverty, Mihran, 366-7 Note). The name is transliterated as 
‘Suyurghatmish’ (B. N. Tr. 3S2), Surghatmush ’ (Browne, Tr. Tartkh-i- 
Guzida, II. 184) and ‘ Saiyurgh-timish (Mihran, loc. c it.). 

IV. 61, Z. 14. The Meicattis took refuge in [the mountains of] 

Jahra , which teas their great stronghold. 

The right reading is not easy to fix. It is perhaps the same name that 
occurs at p. 27 ante, where Bahadur Nahar is said to have fled and hidden 
in * Jhar jf? “f' (T. M. 154, 1. 13), when the fortress of Kfitila in which 
he had taken refuge became untenable. P.’s reading here (1. 154, 1, 3) is 
(Panjalira), which may indicate that the locality referred to in both places 
is Tijara is described by Babur asthe original seat of the Mewati 

and it is well-known for the strength of the hills surrounding it. (Powlett, 
Gazetteer of Alwar, 132; B. N. Tr. 57S). can be easily mistaken for 
in Persian writing. On 1. 9, the Ganges is said to have been crossed at 
Gang, but this is, probably, an error for Kanpil (Text, 203, 1. 16). 

IV. 61, Z. 5 from foot. Theij took up a position in the mountains of 

Andiear. 

The “ TF«u ” should be pronounced as a vowel. ‘ Indur ’ is mentioned in 
the as one of the mahals in Sai'kar Tijara. Its fort which was 
situated on a high hill is also mentioned. (Tr. H. 192). “It is now a 
ruined town in Alwar State and lies about ten miles east of Tijara. 
The fort is still occupied by a Eajput garrisoD.” (Powlett, Z. c. 134-5). 
Elliot says that it lies on the western brow of the Mewat hills between Null 
and Kotila, which latter is eight miles south of Nuh. (Paces. II. 100 and 
88). ‘ Jalln’ and ‘ Kaddii ’ are contumelious forms of ‘ Jalal ’ and * Qadir ’. 
Jallu is called Jalal Khan at 66, 67 infra. 

IV. 63, Z. 11 from foot. The forces of Ibrahim Sharki have attacked 

the town of Bhukanii. 

rtf or oy & Osv ?. in the B. I. Text. (207, 1. 6). P. (1. 165, 1. 5 f. f.) 
and the T. A. (140,1. 9) read y^jy. Budauni’s spelling is jti (I. 292 
=Tr. 3S6), which shows that the place meant is ‘ Bhuingaon,’ now in Main- 
puri district, about ten miles north-east of Mainpuri town, at the junction 
of the Agra and Grand Trunk Beads. Birbahan.Muqaddam (chief) of 
Bbanuganw is mentioned by this author at page 29 ante. EaiPartabis 
said to have been ruler of Bhiingaon in the reign of Buhlul Lodi. (T. A. 
163, 1. 14). It is shown as Bhongaon in Constable, 2S Ab. 
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The Chauhans have been for centuries in great strength in Mainpuri 
and Etawa. Birbahan, (Vira Bhdnu) and Rai Partab [Rndra] both belong- 
od to this tribe and it is on record that the pargana of Bhuingaon was 
given mjagir to Baja Jagman Chauhan in the 49th year of Akbar’s 
reign. (A. N. Tahmila or Continuation, III. 832— Tr, 1247). Mainpuri 
town was founded by Jagannath, ninth in descent from this Partab [Radra], 
and the present Raja of Mainpuri claims descent from Jagannath. (I. G. 
XIII. 40-1). 

IV* 63, l. 9 from foot. Mubarak Shah attacked the village of 

Hat'oli, one of the tcell-Jcnovm places of Mawas. 
From thence he proceeded to Atroli. 

The T. A. puts it thus: *=■*■*• ^y. cr\y ji 6 J y j> »;» y ( 140 , 1. 

10) and F.' (1. 165, 1.4 f.f.), copies the words. Atrauli was a Mahal in 
Sarlcar Kol [‘Aligarh], Stiba Agra, in the days of Akbar. {Ain, Tr. II. 186). 
It is in Lot. 28°-2 / N., Long. 78°-l8 / E., and lies sixteen miles north-east 
of ‘Aligarh. (Hunter. Imp. Gaz. I. 180). Constable, PI. 27 a. Haroli or 
Jaroli is Thornton’s Jurowlec, a village on the route from ‘Aligarh to 
Muradabad, 28 miles north-east of the former. Lat. 28°-l7' N., Long. 
7S°-17' E. The language here used shows that “ Mawas” was a place and 
not a person. Yuliya writes elsewhere that in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlaq, people left their homes and their cattle and crept into the 
Matcasat and places in the interior. (Text, 112, 1. 14). See my note on Vol. 

H. 355, 1. 7 f. f. 

IV. 64, l. 14. There he [Sha7'gi] crossed the Jumna to Qudrang and 
marching on, he encamped at the river of Katehr. 

This ‘ Gudrang’ is a puzzle. Perhaps wc should read ^ Barani 
uses the word. (T. P. 231, 1.22). The Sultan crossed the Jumna at the 
Ford or Ferry, On p. 65, 1. 4, Sharqi is again said to have 
retreated towards the Jumna and crossed from Gudrang to Rapri, but 
here again, may be the right reading. But another elucidation is 

that it may be * the ford of Narang/ It is stated in the Main- 

puri Gazetteer that at Narangi, the Jumna contracts to a width of about 
160 feet only in the cold weather and there is a bridge also in the place; 
(U. P. Gazetteer. X. 248-9). Narangi Gbat lies three miles from Batesar, 
which lies on the other side of the river It is very near Rapri and 
‘ Gudrang’ may be a miswriting of ^ ‘ the ford of Narang ’. The 
T. A. (140, 1. 16) and F. (1. 165, last line) say nothing about ‘ Gudrang 
and merely state that Sharqi crossed the Jumna near Rapri .and went to 
Bayana. F. calls the river (Kanthir) and so also IJajji Pabir (916, 

I. -3), but the right reading must be Gambhlr. Bayana lies close to 
tho-Ieft bank of the Gambhir ”. (I. G. VII. 137). 


IV. 64, l. 5 from foot Malik Jaman. , 

The name is spelt * Chaman ’ in the B. L Text (209, 1. 1), T-f (m 
1. 6 f.f.) and also F, (166, 1. 4) and this must be the correct readang.^^ } 
is again called * Jaman on p; 84' post, but the true or ograp- y 
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is forma at page S2. See note on SI, 1. 3 f. f. infra. “ Chaman ” means 
* garden/ * pleasaunce * and Chamanlal, Chamanrai are well-known Hindu 
names. Miyan Chaman is not unusual as a name among Muhammadans 
even now. Two Gujarat nobles named ‘ Chaman ’ are mentioned by Hajji 
Dabir. (Z. W. 100, 4S0). 

IV. 68, 7. 11 from foot. Sent Yusuf Sariib and Rai Hansu Bhatti. 

' Sarub * seems to be an error for * Sarwar ’.On page 71 infra, he is 
called Malik Yusuf-i-Sarwaru-l-Mulk, which indicates that ‘ Sarwar ’ and 
not ' Sarub ’ is the true reading. Yusuf was the son of Sarwaru-l-Mulk. B. 
also reads Yusuf-i-Sarwar, (I. 294=Tr. 3SS) and Yusuf-i-Sarwaru-l-Mulk. 
(296, 297 — 390, 391). See also 76 infra. But the form VJ occurs 
repeatedly in the best Manuscript of the T.M.C1S3, 1.14; 225,1.3 ; 226, 1.8), 
and it is possible that he was a Hindu convert whose original name was 
Swamp and he is styled Malik Sariip Sarwaru-l-Mulk at Ibid. 226, 1. 12. 

Bai ' Hansu ’ is called * Himh ’ at 40 ante. If ' Hansu ’ is the real name, 
it may be a short form of ‘ Hansraj’. He was the son of Khulchain or 
Dulchain Bhatti. The name is again written * Hansu’ at 71 infra. B. also 
calls him ‘Hansu’. (I. 294=Tr. 3SS). 

IV. 69, l. 15. Ptdad bad said to himself. 

"What the Text says is ^ j/a* j»V . K &\ jl j (216, 1. 5). F.’s 
words are (L 167,1. 1). “ The slave Fulad sent a message ”, 

which must he correct, as his object was to make his demands and 
conditions known to the Sultan, through Tmadu-l-Mulk. He could have 
gained nothing by saying what he wanted only to himself. Mubarak Shah 
then sent a message to Fulad with Tmadu-l-Mulk. (B. I. 294-=Tr. I. 3SS). 
IV. 70, 7. 14. Passing through Jalandhar, he icent to Lahore. There 
Malik Sikandar paid him the money which he paid to 
him annually and sent him aicay. From thence, Shaikh 
l Ali proceeded to Tahcara. 

This paragraph has been translated by Dowson from the abstract or 
summary in the T- A., as his own Ms. had lost a page here. But -the original 
text in the T, M. is much fuller and may be rendered thus : 

“ He then crossed the Sutlej near Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the 
tract from Jalandhar to Jaran and Manjahiir his captives and returned 
along the banks of the Biyak. He then crossed the Biyah in the month of 
Rajab and marched towards Lahore. There Maliku-sk-Sharq Sikandar, its 
Amir, offered him the customary annual tribute and turned him back. 
Thence, passing through Kasur, he encamped at Talwarah opposite 
Dipalpur, the renowned city.” (Text, 215, 1. 3). 

Here Manjahur is most probably an error for or JjtfP*, Maehhur 
or. Machhiwar, i. e. Macbhiwara on the Sutlej, about 22 miles east of 
Ludhiana. ‘ Jaran and Manjhur ’ are mentioned by Amir Khusrau as well 
as Barani, in connection with one of the Mughal invasions and this 
reference to them by Yahya is of interest, as it is helpful in the solution 
of a difficult question. See my note on TTI. 71, 1. 9. 
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IV. 70, l. 21. Shaikh 'Alt crossed the Ravi at Khatlbpur. 

Qfto'i 2i9, ** 5113 Khutpur also ia B. (I.295=Tr. 

389). It is the Khatpur’ of the Ain. It was the chief place of one of tho 

northernmost mahals of the Multan Suba and in the Bari (Biyah-Ravi) Dirib. 
(Tr. II. 329*30). [Sir] Edward Madagan says that ‘ Khatpur’ is now an in- 
significant village, a few miles west of Sarai Sidhu, through which tho Rivi 
now runs. It is known as Khatpur-Sandha from the Jat tribe of Sandlris. 
(Abul Fazl’s Account of the Multan Sarkar in J. A. S. B. LXX, (1901), 
p. 6). Sarai Sidhu is shown in Constable,?! 24, E b. 

IV. 70, 1. 7 from foot. And laying all waste along the banks of the 

Jhilam, which is well-knoion as the Jinab 
{Chinab), advanced towards Multan. 

“ Such is ”, notes Dowson, “ the extraordinary statement of tho text and 
Firishta copies it.” Raverty remarks that there is nothing ‘ extraordinary ’ 
or erroneous in the statement. Yahya means the united Jhclam and 
Chinab, which is rightly called Chinab below its confluence with the Jhelam 
and after their union. (Mihran of Sind, 367 Note). The I. Gr. also explicitly 
states that the two rivers after their union "flow under the name of the 
Chenab ” (XI. 189) . 

IV. 70, l. 29. Sultan Shah met his enemy unexpectedly and was killed. 

The T. A. (142, 1. 7 f. f.) and B. (1. 295—1. 3S9) also say •=•»*: so but 
P. (! 167, 1. 19) has He says Sultan Shall Lodi was defoated, not 

killed, though many of his men lost their live?, and others saver! themselves 
only by flight. As there was a lacuna here in Dowson ’s Manuscript of the 
T.M., he has translated this passage also, as it is reproduced in thcT.A. The 
discrepancy is due to P. having read instead of ^r 1 . In the B. I. Text 
of the T. M„ Sulaiman [variant Sultan] Shah Lody is explicitly said to have 
been killed, cuit o \j jl (219, 1. 6). Sultan Shah Lodi had 

the title of Islam Khan (p. 64 supra) but at pp. 71, 75 and 77 infra, 
(Text. 220, 221, 226, 229), this author repeatedly speaks of Islam Khan or 
Islam Khan Lodi having been subsequently sent, on different military 
expeditions. If this is correct, this Islam Khan Lodi must be another 
person on whom the title had been conferred after the death of Sultan 
Shah. Sir W. Haig says Islam Khan was killed. (C.II. I. III. 217). 

IV. 71, l. 1. The Shaikh [‘All] occupied Khairabad near Multan. 

So in the T. A. (142, 1. 6 f.f.), and P. (1. 167, ! 11 f. f.), but it is called 
‘Khusruabad’ in the B. I. Text, (219, ! 3 f.f.) and this is the reading in B. 
also. (L295, Tr.I. 389). As neither ‘Khairabad’ and ‘Khusrtubad’ can be 
traced in modern maps, it may be worth noting that Ibn Batuta tells us m 
the narrative of his journey from Sind to Dehli, that on the way irom 
Ucch to Multan, he crossed the river of Khusrmhad at a distance of ten 
miles (by which he probably means Kos), from the latter. (Defn-mcry, HI. 
117). P. puts ‘Khairabad’ at three Manzils or stages [farsakhs 7| from 
Multan. 


IV. 81, 1. 3 from foot. tarikii*i*mubaraksiiahi 400 

IV. 74, 1. 5. Shaikh l Ali retreated towards Bartot. 

So also in Hajji DabTr, (917, 1. 21), but 1 Martot’ in the T. A. (143, 
1. 8 f. f.). The place meant, may, perhaps, be Mirot or Marwat, now a 
tahsil in Bannu district, N.W.P. Province. It contains the town of Lakki 
(I. G. XVH. 213). Constable, 24 D a. Lakki-Marwat is now a "Railway 
station, 37 miles south-east of Bannu. 

IV. 75, 1. 10. The Sultan marched towards the mountains of Meicat 
and arrived at the town ofTdoru. 

Taoru was a Mahal in the Sarkar of Rewari, Sitba Agra, and the 
pargana towu had a brick fort. (.1 in, Tr. IF. 293). It is now a pargana 
in Null tahsil, Gurgaon district, Punjab, and is shown in Constable, PI. 27 
C a. It is situated about twenty miles east of Rcw.iri on a high plateau 
which is separated from the low-lying tract round Null by a low range of 
hills. (I. G. XIX. 231). 

IV. 76, 1. 4. Shaikh ‘ Ali inarching quickly from Shor and after 

making prisoners many of the men of Salianiical , 

iccnt on to Lahore. 

This Sahaniwal may he Salnwal, the old name of the modern town 
of Montgomery which was founded in 1SG5 and lies between the Ravi 
and the Sutlej. (I. G. XVII. 410). 

IV. 78, 1. 16. The sons of Kangu and Kajici Khatri. 

“ Kaju ” in the B. I. Text (232, 1. 10) and the T. A. (145, 1. 7). The 
real names of these miscreants were, probably, and jS, G.ingu and 
Gujar. * Kajwi’ or * Kaju’ must be due to the 1 re’ having been misread a 
‘wav.’ ‘Gujar’ is a very common personal name among Hindus in these 
parts and has been adopted also by Musalmans. It was borne, for instance, 
by a son of Qutbu-d-dm Muhammad Khan Atka in the reign of Akbar, 
(Blochmann, 3 in, Tr. I. 46S) and also by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of Divud Kararani. {Ibid, 399; Tartkh-i-Daudi, 511-512 infra). 
See also ray note on Vol. III. 359, 1. 5. 

IV. 79, 1. 11 from foot On Friday, the 9th Rajab 537 H. {19th 

January 1434), the Sultan reached Mubarak - 
abad. 

The week-day works out correctly. The Julian correspondence was 
Friday, 19th February, 1434 A. C. (not 19th January 1434, as is stated 
above by Dowson). 19th January 1434 A. C. was a Tuesday. 

IV. 80, 1. 5. He [Mubarakshah] reigned thirteen years, three months 
and sixteen days. 

So also in the T. A. (145, 1. 17), B. (I. 299, Tr. 394), and F. (1. 169, 
1. 14 f. f.), but the arithmetic is demonstrably faulty. Mubarak ascended 
the throne, as Yahya (53 ante ) and all these authors themselves aver, on 19th 
Jumadi I. S24 H. He was assassinated on 9th Rajab 937 H. He reigned, 
therefore, for thirteen years (lunar), one month and twenty days. 

IV. 81, l. 3 from foot. Ahar Miyan holder of Badaun. 

Read ‘Miyan Chaman, holder of Budaun,’ as at 82 infra. Theiia 
62 
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IV. 89, 1.2. 

a.0 in<iwaual has been iaodvertemly omiM. So, B, (1, 801= Tr. 396), ma 

r r* 9 '; The name 18 wrongly spelt as Jimcm at 64 cafe and 84, 1.5 

„ rt ' M f llk Allal,5afl M Kiki] was Amir of Sarabhal and. Ahar. 
He was the uncle of Sultan Buhlhl Lody. 'Ahar Miyan ’ is a misprint. 

IV * 6 foot « Sb crossed [the Ganges] at the ford of Kicha. 

. Z" 0 wor5s in brackets are an unauthorized interpolation and are also 
misleading. On p. 41 ante, and also a few lines higher up on this very 
page, Kicha is described as a ford on the Jumna. (1.8). No place could be 
a ford on two rivers at the same time, unless it was situated at the point 
of their Junction. In Ni amutulla, the name is spelt as * Kanjh ’, but he also 
makes it a ferry on the Jumna. (E. D. V. 87). B. repeatedly states that 
Kicha was a ford on the Jumna and at no great distance from Dehli. (I. 
276, 801 and 809^Tr. 364, 396 and 406). 

IV. 86, 7. 14. At length, in the year 849 H., Sultan Muhammad Shah 
died after a reign often years and some months. 

Dowson says in a footnote that the T. A. gives 844 H., B. 847 H., P. 849 
H. and that the correct date is the last. These discrepancies in the manu- 
scripts are due to the bewildering similarity between £!Jt, and in 
the Semitic script. For another example, see my note on III. 59Q, 1. 15. 
The numismatic evidence is clearly in favour of 849 H. Muhammad 
Shah’s billon and copper coins of every year from 837 to 849 are known. 
(Num. Supp. No. XXXV to J. A. S. B. 1921, Art. 223). Thomas (0. P. 3L 
D. 336 note) was in favour of S47 H., but coins discovered after he wrote 
prove that 847 is two years too early. See also Mr. Nelson Wright’s 0. M. 
S. D„ pp. 236, 241. Mubirakshah really reigned for twelve years. 

IV. 87, l. 13. He made one of his wife’s brothers governor of the capi- 
tal and to the other he gave the title of Amir. 

Dowson has translated this from the T. A., but the lithographed text of 
that work (148, 1. 7 f. f.), B. (I. 305=Tr. 401) and F. (I. 172, 1, 15) all 
concur in stating that the other brother-in-law was made Amir-i-Kiii, 
Prefect of the Streets, Police Chief, lit. Superintendent of the Highways. 
There was an officer called Amv'-i Kui in Ahmadabad also under the 
Gujarat Sultans. ( Mirat-i-Sikandari , Text, 79, 1. 2; Tr. Bayley, 166; Tr. 
Fazlulla, 44). The phrase is there explained as ‘Kotwal’ or ‘Police 
Magistrate.’ B. (1. 305) follows, as usual, the T. A. and Banking renders 
'Mlr-i-Kui’ as ‘Superintendent of the Hoads’. (Tr. 1. 401). Hajjx Dabir 
states that one of them was made Amir or Governor of the City and the 
other of the Environs (Z. W. 920, 1. 24), 

IV. 89, l. 2. Matl'au-s-S'adain . 

This enigmatic and fanciful title, signifying ‘ The Rising of the Two 
Auspicious Luminaries ’ is derived from the fact that the work chromclcs • 
the events “ from the date of the birth of the last great Mongol ruler of 

Ml. a. 7 «ar [1469 A. 0.— 873 H.) of*. W of » * 

great grandson of Taimiir.” Both of them bore the name, Abu S a d and 
they are the two S'adain alluded to. ‘Abdur Razzaq notes also 
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curious coincidence that the last great Mongol ruler of Persia died in the 
very year in which " Taimur, the founder of the next great Tatar empire ” 
was bom, viz. 1336 A.C. (Browne, L.H.P. III. 429-30). The full title, how- 
ever, is 3 Cf . • u -’ 1 It was chosen, perhaps, because the words 

form a chronogram for 865, tlic year in which the work was first taken in 
hand. (40+9+30+70+1+30+60+70+4 + 10+50+6+1+30+40+3+40+70+ 
l+30+2+S+200+10+50=S65 H.). Dr. llicu slates that “ in the body of the 
work S72 and 875 II.” are incidentally mentioned. (1. 1S2). One of the 
copies in the Bodleian lias a subscription stating that “the first volume 
was completed in S71 ” (Etln*, Catalogue, I. 91), while the second is said 
to have been finished in SSO H. (Rieu, L 1*2). There can be little doubt that 
the composition of this voluminous work was spread over several years 
and it is not improbable that it was begun several years earlier in 865 
H., the year indicated by the chronogrammatical title. 

IV. 91, 1. 9 from foot. It [‘Abdur Iiazzaq’s account of Timur's invasion 

of India) proves to be a reproduction of 
Timin'' s oicn narrative. 

Dowson had pinned his faith on the authenticity of the Malfitzdt-i- 
Timitri , and lie advances this as an argument in support of that view. 
But the assertion is decisively negatived by what ‘Abdur Razziq himself 
tells us in regard to the source of his summary of the world-conqueror’s 
career. He makes no reference whatever to any Autobiography composed 
by the “ Great Tartarian ”, and in two passages, which have been cited by 
Rieu, explicitly declares that he has derived all the facts of Timur’s history 
from the Zafarnama of Nizamu-d-din-i-Shami, “and speaks of him as 
his chief authority for that period.” (Persian Catalogue, I. 172 ; see also 
Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, VI. s.n). 

In the Preface to this Volume, Dowson remarks that ‘Abdur Razzaq 
“ relates his own travels in the grand style, but the portions relating to 
Timur’s invasion are written in a plain, unpretending narrative remark- 
able by the contrast”, (p. vi ante). But this plainness is really due not to 
his having copied the narrative, as Dowson imagined, from the Mai fit Bat, 
but to his having transferred to his own pages the simple and compara- 
tively bald account of Nizam-i-Shami, the whole of which had been 
incorporated by Hafiz-i-Abru also in the Tarikh-i-Shahrukhi or first 
edition of the Zubdatu-t-taicarikh. (BarthoU, l. c. 54 Note). 

At the same time, it is due to Dowson to note that he was not 
greatly to blame for this error. It is clear from his cwn statements that 
he had never seen a complete copy of the MatJ'au-s-S'adain. He possessed 
only “some extracts from the first volume”, which were among Sir 
Henry Elliot’s papers. He admits that he had never had any opportunity 
of reading “Abdur Razzaq’s own account of his authorities”. (Preface, 
p. vi ante ; Appendix, 662 post). We now know that ‘Abdur Razzaq used 
neither the Malfiisat, nor the work of Yazdi, and that his real source 
was the earlier chronicle of Nizam-i-Shami, but this knowledge is derived 




mati/ao-s-s‘adaik 



. only from Rieu s Catalogue which' was published after Dowson’s death. 

IV. 95, l 21. I had an interview with We Amir who was on bis 

• return from plundering the province of Banpur. 

nrr0 ’ ® a?npar - Ifc is now in wtat is called Persian Balnchistan. Lat. 
27 -19' N., Long. 60M5' E. It is shown in the Every Man’s Library Atlas 
of Asia, Pi. 45, and aho in the Map prefixed to Holdich’s Indian Border- 
land. Bat there is another town called Bam (and also Bampur), sonthof 
Kerman, and it may be the place meant. It is in Lat. 29°-4 / N., Long. 
68 "20 / : E. Khnrdadbih says that it is at eight parasangs’ distance from 
Narmashzr, ie. the town of Kerman. (Goeje’s Ed. Text, 196, 1. 6; Tr. 153), 
IV. 9.6, l. 9. [People bring commodities to Jlormns from] the coasts 
- of Arabia as far as Aden, Jiddah and Jambo (?). 

This ‘Jambo ’is ‘ Yanbu which is the port or gateway of Medina, as 
Jedda is that of Mecca. The name is sometimes written Al-Ynnb'ii, 
with . the Arabic article prefixed, and this accounts for the form * Eliobom 
which occurs in Barbosa’s Travels and for ‘ Linmbo ’ which is used in the 
Commentaries of Albuquerque. (17. 35). Ludovico Varlhcma calls it 
* Yembo ’. (Badger’s Trans. 24). It is a place of great antiquity and is 
mentioned by Ptolemy who speaks of it as “ Iambia, the part of Jathrippa,” 
i. e. Yathrib, the old name of Medina. (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, 1.45 note). It 
lies a little west of Medina in the littoral of the Hijaz. (Jarrctt, /Bn, Tr. 
III. 67 Note. See also Houtsma, E. I., IF. 1158). 

IV; 97, l. 1. The time favourable for proceeding to sea, vis. the beginn- 
ing and middle of the monsoon, elapsed. 

Tavernier who made six voyages to Persia and India gives the follow- 
ing explanation: — “ The months of November, December, January, Fcb- 
, ruary and March are the only months in the year in which one embarks 
at Hormuz for Surat and at Surat for Hormuz: with this difference, how- 


ever, that one rarely leaves Surat later than the end of February, but for 
leaving Hormuz, one may wait till the end of March, or even till the loth 
of April, because then the western wind which brings the rains to India 
begins to blow.. .When you wish to go from Hormuz to Surat in fourteen 
or fifteen days, you must embark in the month of March or the beginning 
of April, because then you have the western icind astern all the tray . 
(Travels, Tr. Ball. 1. 4). ‘Abdur Razzaq arrived at Hormuz in the middle 
of Shawwai S45 H., U about the 26th of February 1442 A. C. As he was 
detained there for two months, i.e. upto the very end of April, about a tort- 
night later than the 15lh-the latest eligible date for starting, according 
to Tavernier, or the favourable season had passed. The day on wbu.li l 
saw the New Moon of Jluharram S4G H. was T2th May 1442. 

IV. 97, l 20. I went from Maskat to Karrnt. 


Cape 



• IV. 99, 1. li from foot, mati/au-s-sadain ; 4i3 

tries and Tribes of the Persian Gulf, 484). Oariat lies about eight leagues 
from Qalhat. (Danvers, History of the Portuguese.in India, II. 531). Its 
importance lies in the fact that it stands at the mouth;of a Wadi, by 
■which access can be obtained to the country behind the mountains. 
(Dames, Barbosa, 1. 70 note). 

IV. 97, l. 7 from foot. The moon of the Muharram of 846 H. ........ 

developed the beauty of her countenance. 

This statement and two other references to the observation by the 
author of the New Moon of Muharram in 847 and 848 H. (112 and 125 
infra) indicate that ‘Abdur Bazzaq’s dating is founded on the Hilali or 
Ruyyat method of calculating the age of the Moon. 

.IV. 98, Z. 1. Having learnt that in the neighbourhood of Kalahat, there 
teas a place called Saur, I embarked on a vessel to go to 
that place. 

Marco Polo says that Calatu [Qalhat] was “ a noble city with a large 
and good haven.” Dames states that “ Saur and Qalhat owed their import- 
ance to their position just north of Ras-al-Hadd, the first point in Arabia 
reached by vessels from India. They both lie on the southern coast of ‘Oman, 
noTth-west of Ras-al-Hadd. Saur is the starting point of a w.ellrmarked 
"route. .from the coast into the interior of ' Oman. Lat. 23° N., Long. .60° 33. 
Idrisi says that it was one of the oldest and richest towns of r 6 man, Jiut 
its trade had suffered from the depredations of the pirate chiefs of Kush. 
(Tr. Jaubert, 1. 152-3)”, (Dames, Z. c. I. 72 note). Ibn Batuta speaks of 
•Saur as a town in a roadstead, from which Qalhat, situated on the slope 
of a neighbouring hill, can be seen. (Gibb, 116 ; Defremery, II. 229). 

IV. 99, Z. 11 from foot Shortly after, the King of Bengal having 

complained of the hostilities he was suffering 
from the King of Jaunpur, sought protection 
from the Court of [ Shahrukih ]. 

‘Abdur Razzaq is referring to the invasions of Bengal by Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur (R. 1401-1441 A. 0.). A Hindu Raja of Bhatauria 
named Ganesh or Kans is said to have subjugated the kingdom on account 
of the youth and incapacity of Sultan Shamsu-d-din ana begun.to oppress 
the Muslims. A Muhammadan saint named Nur or Qutbu-l-‘Alam then 
invited Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur to come and succour his brethren in .the 
Faith. Hostilities having continued for sometime, Ganesh agreed £9 ja 
compromise and allowed his son Jaimal or Jadu to be converted .to. Islam 
and aseend the throne as Sultan Jalalu-d-din. Ibrahim was persuaded by 
the saint or thought it advisable to withdraw and peace was restored. 
( Riydzu-s-Salat\n , Tr. 113-7 ; P. II. 297, 1. 12). Numismatic evidence has 
been recently forthcoming which bears out this.account. There panbe little 
doubt that the coins of Danujamar dana, which exhibit the Sh'aka dates 1339 
. . and 1340 (820 and 821 A. H.), were struck by -Raja ,, Ganesh. (Bhattasali, 
Coins of the Early Sultans of .Bengal, 109-116; Stapleton, ..Num, Hup. to 
the J.A.S.B. No. XLIII (1930), Art. 298, pp. jL-13) v Some years afterwards. 
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It. 103, 1. 25. 


e \ in «>** , 834 - 5 H * (1431 A. C.), Sultan Ibrahim appears to have 
^ bhamsu - a ' dia Ahmad, the son of Jalaln-d- 

plakt to Shahtnfeh fTft ‘IT ^ Purred the com- 

phunt to Shahrukh of which Abdnr Ramq speaks here. Shamsu-d-dm is 

said to have reigned from 834 to 850 A. H. (14304446 A. C.). (Rim- 

It. 118 note). ■ ’ 

IV. 100, 1 1 from foot The blacks of this country go about with nearly 

noted bodies, wearing only... ...langots. 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the use of this familiar verna- 
cular word by a- Persian writer. The scanty clothing and semi-nude con- 
dition of the poorer classes in India has been remarked by many travellers 
from foreign parts. Alberuni writes thus of the Hindus of his day: 
" They wear turbans for trousers. Those who want little dress arc content 
to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth which they bind on their loins with' 
two cords (1. 180). Ibn Batuta calls it “a scrap of stuff tied by a string 
round the waist”. (E. D. III. 619). Babur not only describes the ‘rag’, 
but calls it by its Indian name. “Peasants and people of low standing”, 
he states, “ go about naked. They tie on a thing called lungida, a decency 
clout which bangs two spans below the navel. Prom the tie of this pendant 
decency clout, another clont is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind.” (B. N. Tr. 519). Tavernier observes that “ in India the peasants 
have for their sole garment a scrap of cloth' to cover those parts which 
natural modesty requires to be concealed.” (Travels, Tr. Ball, 1. 391). 
Varthema (Tr. Badger. 113-4) and Nikitin (Major, Lidia in the Fifteenth 
Century, Ch. III. 8-9, p. 9). had noted the fact long before Tavernier. 

IV. 103, l. 3. It is said that the King of Bijamgar has 300 seaports 
every one of which is equal to Kalikot. 

A palpable exaggeration. But ‘Abdor Bazzaq is merely repeating the 
random gossip he had heard in Vijayanagar. Southern India has a very 
long coastline and is dotted with several ports. The Kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar stretched far and wide and Devaraya II. is styled, not without 
justice, Dakshina Samudradhipati , Lord of the Southern Sea, in two 
contemporary inscriptions dated in Shaka 1362 and 136S— 1440 and 1116 
A. C. (Ind. Ant. LVII. 1928, pp. 7S-79). But Calient has possessed, for 
ages, the reputation of being one of the greatest, safest and wealthiest 
harbours in India or perhaps the world. Many of the so-called ports on 
the coast were only roadsteads and it is impossible to accept the state- 
ment that every one of the 300 * seaports’ was equal in safety, extent and 
prosperity to the world-famed haven of Calicut. India has many * ports, 
but very few really good harbours. 

IV. 103, l. 25. M the distance of three parasangs from Mangalhr, 

. . ‘ ft e s aic a temple which has not its like on the earth. 

The whole is made of molten brass. 

■ This most he meant for the shrine at 
from Mangalore; It is stiil the chief seat ol the Kaophatm (splrt-w"” 



IV. 105, 1.17. 
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Jogis, who are disciples and followers of .GorakHnath. (Hobson Jobson, s. v. 
Jogi). The 17th centnry Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, who visited it, 
has left a very long description of it. He states that the inner sanctuary, 
and in former times, the whole enclosure, was alt covered with plates of 
brass, and he also describes a great brazen pillar and a huge brass candle- 
stick of five branches. (Travels, Ed. E. Grey, 345-348). There is a more 
modern account in Eastwick’s Handbook for India, Pt. I. Madras, 236. 

IV. 103, l. 20. [J] departed from Kcilikot and passing by Bandana 

arrived at. Mangalur. . . 

‘Bandana’ is Bandar&ina or Fandaraina, the modern Pandarani or 
Pantalyani, an old port on tlie coast of Malabar, which was situated a 
little north of Quilandi and opposite to the Sacrifice Rock of modem 
maps. Lat. ll°-26 / N., Long. 75°-50 / E. Koilandi or Quilandi has now 
supplanted it. Ibn Batuta says that “the Chinese junks in his day used 
to pass the winter (£. e. the south-west monsoon season) at Fandaraina, 
as it afforded an unexceptionably safe shelter for shipping ”. (Defremery, 
IV. 8S). See also H. J. s. v. Pandarani. Quilandi is shown in Constable, 
A a, 35. It lies about twenty miles north of Calicut. 

IV. 104, l. 13. I arrived at the city of Bidrivr , of which the houses 
were like palaces. In Bidriir there is a temple so high 
that you can see it at a distance of several parasangs. 

Dowson’s proposed identification with Bednore will not bear exami- 
nation. Bednore, also called ‘Bidarur’ or ‘ Bidaruhalli ’, i.e. ‘Bamboo 
village ’, was not a place of any note in the days of ‘Abdur Razzaq. Its 
importance dates only from about 1640 A. C., when it became the capital 
of the Keladi Kings of Iklieri. ([. G. XVHI, 296). There is also no- 
ancient temple at Bednore answering in any way to this description. 
The reference seems really to be to Belur and to the Chenna Kesava or 
some other great shrine at Belur in Hassan district, Mysore. (<7. v. I. G. 
XIII. 64). Dowson notes that Langles reads “ Bey lour ” and Quatremere 
“ Belour’’. Major also (India, Ch. I. p. 20) has “ Belour ” and there can be 
little doubt that ‘ Belur ’ is the place intended. 

IV. 105, l. 17. Account of the city of Bijanagar and its seven sur- 
rounding fortifications. 

“ Surrounding ” does not express the author’s meaning. The words 
used in the original Persian text are jJj - 5 ‘Abdur Razzaq means 

that “ the fortifications or walls were comprised one within the other.” 
Elsewhere, he states that the city had ‘ seven fortified walls one within 
the other.’ (p. 106 infra). At p. 109 also, he observes that the elephant 
stables were situated “ between the first and second enceinte of the. city 
Nicolo Conti who paid a visit to Vijayanagar about 1420-1440 A. C. 
writes that the circumference of the city was sixty miles. (Major, India in 
the Fifteenth Century, II. p. 6). Some Hindu accounts and local traditions 
also reckon its superficial area, as sixty-four square miles. ‘ Abdur Razzaq 
himself writes that the distance between the Northern gate of the 
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the an(3 that also between the Eastern and 

theWestern was two statute parasanh , that is, between seven and 
ejgkt miles, (p. 107 infra ) . The existing remains at Harapi bear witness 
t6 the substantial correctness of his statements. " The rains of the city.”, 
says Mr. Longhurst, ** cover some nine square miles, but the fortifications 

and outposts included a far larger area.. The whole site is dotted 

with barren rocky hills and up the sides of these hills and along the low 
ground between them, often in several lines, one behind the other , run tie 
fortified enclosing toalls of the old city ” (Hampi Enins, pp. 1-3). Mr. 
Sewell estimates that the fortifications extend from south to north for 
about 12 miles’ and from west to east for about 10 miles. (A Forgotten 
Empire, 83, 88-90). 

. The aficieht Hindu standard of town-planning seems to have required 
every first class capital city or metropolis to possess seven concentric forti- 
fied enclosures. Bishnupur in Binkura district, the old capital of the 
kingdom of Karna Suvarna in the 8th century A. 0., is said to have been 
surrounded by seven lines of fortifications. (I. G. VIII. 248). ‘Utbi (E. D. 


II, p. 46) states, that when Mahmud invaded Qanauj, he was able to take 
ajl the seven fortifications, i. e. walls round that populous town, in one 
day. Aitother example of this ancient architectural canon or ideal is found 
in thb gJeat teraple of Srirangani, which “consists of seven enclosures, 
om mthrn thqotber. ,, (I. G. XXIIL 103). Ginjior Jinji also is said to 
h'aVe had seven forts'. (Maasiru-l-Umara, II. 96). Kamstapur in Kiich 
Bihar is' also stated to have been surrounded by several enclosures, one 
witifih the other. (I. G. XIV. 327). The underlying idea of seven enclosures 
is bf very great antiquity. Nineveh had seven walls which are said to 
have symboUsed the seven spheres of the Geocentric Planetary System. 
tV. IbS, l. S from foot. The army consists of eleven lacs of men . 

These mammoth figures may appear incredible, but similar estimates 
arV found id several other authors of repute. The Portuguese writer, Paes, 
estimates the strength of the Vi jayanagar army at a million fighting men. 
(Sewell, P. E.279). Nuniz states that an army of 7,03,000 infantry, 32,600 
caVhiry alia 651 elephants was despatched by the King of Vijayanagar. 
against Raicbur. {Ibid, 147, 326-7). Conti declares that the Vijayanagar 
firmy fconsisted of a million and upwards. Firishta telis us that Deva Bay 
I invaded the Biichur Duab iii 801 A. H. (1398 A. O.), with an army of 
stab ftorse and 900,000 foot. (1.309,1. 17). Another Vijayanagar king 

« * .» - * ■ . « kit* • I*. . A J nH«rtAT<0 


is said to’ have led an army of nearly a million mianiry anu 
agbitist Ahmad Shah Bahraani in 826 H.=1422 A. C. (Ibid. k32QJ. 17).^ 

notes tKat in l«2i. C. the 

eilpiiiits: iM^ot.mzrfi Seweii, i. e. mnni 

dill Kfialji maintained an army of 47?, 000 men (E. D. Ill 50) 
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tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq raised a force of 370,000 horse for the 
invasion of Khurasan. {Ibid, 241). Mr. Sewell gives it as his opinion that 
" there can be no reasonable doubt as to the large numbers, though they 
were not well-armed or well-trained or well-disciplined ”. (Op. c if. 150). 
IV. 105, L 10 from foot. Whose Jdngdom extended from the borders of 

Sarandlp to those of Kulbarga and from 
Bengal to MaUbar, a space of 1,000 pnrasnngs. 

The Vijayanagar kingdom was extensive, but these figures arc, un- 
doubtedly, inflated. 1,000 parasangs would, at the lowest computation, 
bo equal to 3,000 miles. ‘Abdur Razzaq cannot intend to say that the total 
area was only 3,000 tr 4,000 square miles. But if he means that cither the 
length or the breadth of the kingdom was 3,000 miles, it is an incredible 
asseveration. The total length of the Indian sub-continent is about 1,900 
miles and its breadth 1,500. Most of such predications of territorial extent 
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a long oblong building just opposite the Zenana Enclosure (Q 3wr .f 
Palace), containing eleven roomy stalls or rooms with lofty domed reo!< 

Unfortunately, there is nothing but local tradition in favour of t':» 

attribution and the absence of any iron rings or bars embedded in ih: 
floors or walls for the purpose of chaining the animals *’ appears n 
largely invalidate the traditional identification. (Longhurst, op. eU. S.5\ 
A plate showing the massive range of these buildings is given by Mr. 
Sewell, who quotes ‘Abdur Razzaq’s description, but docs not express any 
doubts as to its having been the Hafhi Khana . (P. E. 91). 

IV. 109, last Jins. The palace elephants an fed on Kichh [Khrfcri) 

Balls of about two mans each are placed by lb 

beepers in the mouths of the animals. 

The Indian Man has varied so greatly from place to place and even 
from time to time in the same place, that it is not always easy to say whit 
it stands for. But there can be little doubt that the Mon mentioned here 
could not have been equivalent to 40 or 28 or even 2b avoirdupois lbs. No 
Mahawat or keeper could have lifted and thrust into the month of even the 
most docile tusker a ball of buttered Khichri of even half the weight. 
Elsewhere, 'Abdur Razzaq informs us that while he was at Vijayanagar, he 
was daily supplied with five Mans of rice, one M on of butter and one 
Man of sugar. (113 infra). As he does not appear to have bad a large 
retinue, and docs not refer to any followers, this Man nlso must have 
denoted some unit of low pondcrary value. As ‘Abdur Razzaq came from 
Shiraz, his Man must bo the Tabriz! which is equivalent to about 111 lbi. 
(Lock ycr, An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 230 a pud Yak. 
ILJ.s.y. ilaund). We have here perhaps the earliest example of the occur* 
rence of the Hindi word Khichri in a Persian writer. Jauhar calls it by 
the hybrid name Dhl-Khushka. (Stewart’s Tr. Reprint. 10?). 

IV. 110, J. 9 from foot. They tell the following story of an elephant 

that fled from his bondage, etc. 

This traveller’s talc extolling the sagacity and wariness of elephants 
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captured young ones. (Z?72, Tr. 1. 128). Mas'udi repeats a curious story of the 
pudicity and humanity of an elephant belonging to the King of Mansura. 
(Sprenger, I. 387). The well-known story of the elephant and the tailor 
also seems to be of Indian origin. It is found in the J awami' du-l-Hikaydt 
of ‘Awfi, who says that he had heard it from a friend who had practised 
the physician’s art in Nahrwala. (Nizamu-d-din, J. H. p. 253). 

IV. 110, last line. One of the keepers mounted a tree under which the 

elephant was likely to go and threw himself 

doicn on the hack of the animal. 

This extremely hazardous trick or method of mastering these huge 
beasts is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj in his account of Piruz Shah 
Tughlaq’s elephant-hunt in Jajnagar. (T. P. Text, 169=E. D. III. 314). 
The Emperor Jahangir also has left it on record that his intrepid father 
Akbar had often controlled and tamed in this way “Mast elephants, which 
had, in their fits of rage, killed even their keepers. He would place him- 
self on a wall or tree near which a mad elephant was passing and throw 
himself on its back and thus, by mere mounting, bring it under control 
and tame it. This was repeatedly seen.” (T. J. Tr. I. 38; Text, 18, 1. 3). 
IV. Ill, l. 9 from foot. The policemen's pay is derived from the 

proceeds of the brothels. 

This was one of the most notable features of the “Ancient Hindu 
Polity ” and is distinctly mentioned in all the Sanskrit works on Bajniti. 
(Kautilya, Arthashastra, Bk.H. xxvii; Tr. Shastri, 153-5). It is referred 
to by Alberimi also (India, Tr. Sachau, II. 157), and Wassif. (E.D. III. 33). 
The old Sooldi Bazar or 1 Dancing Grirls’ Street’ of Yijayanagar is still 
pointed out at Hampi to visitors by the guides. (Longhurst, 110) . Tavernier 
(Tr. Ball, 1. 157-8), and Thevenot (Travels, Tr. 1687, Part HI. 97) have left 
graphic descriptions of the system of licensed prostitution which was 
maintained for revenue purposes by the Qutb Shahi Sultans of Golkonda. 
IV. 112, l. 3 from foot. Interview with the King of Bijanagar. 

The King whom ‘Abdur Razzaq saw was Devaraya II, the son of 
Vijayarai or Bukka, and the greatest emperor of the Pirst Dynasty. He 
reigned for about twenty-five years from Shaka 1342 to 1368 (1420 to 
1446 A.O.). His greatest minister and general was Lakkanna Dandandyaka , 
who conquered Ceylon and invaded Gulbarga. ‘Abdur Razzaq states that 
Devaraya encouraged Arab merchants to bring good horses and paid 
handsomely for them. This is borne out by a contemporary inscription 
from which it appears that Devaraya had a cavalry force of ten thousand 
Muslims, mounted on Turkish horses, and He seems even to have erected a 
mosque for them in Hampi. (Ind. Ant. 1928, pp. 77-81). 

IV. 114, l. 14 from foot Delicacy forbids me to expatiate on its 

invigorating and aphrodisiac virtues. 

This statement about the aphrodisiac properties of the humble 
betel-leaf may sound strange in modem ears but it is affirmed as an 
undo ubted pharmacological fact by several of the old Arab travellers. 
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iV. 124, last line. 

himsdf states that Bamazan 847 corresponded to January 1444 and 1st 
Muharram 848 to April [20th] 1444. (pp. 124 and 125 infra). 

IV. 122, l. 4. The King had appointed as a temporary substitute of 
the Brahman Danaik a person named ffambah Nurir, 
who considered himself equal to the Wazir. 

Major (Joe. c it. I, p. 41) reads ‘ Nimeh-pezlr ’ which is not a whit less 
cryptic or unintelligible than ‘Hambah Nhrir*. I suggest that what is 
intended is the Malayalam Nambyadiri or Nambiyattiri, which means 
"a general or prince (Logan, Malabar, 1. 121). ‘Abdnr Bazzaq speaks as 
if it was the personal name of the DanaiJc’s deputy. It was in reality, only 
the designation of his office, a general epithet or title. It may be as well to 
say that this word is entirely distinct from Nambudiri or Nambhri, a 
Malabar Brahmin. (Hobson Jobson, s. v. Nambeadarim and Nambooree). 

‘ Danaik’ is the Canarese form of the Sanskrit Dandanayaka. 

IV. 123, l. 3. Fath Khan , one of the descendants of Sultan Firozshah 
also sent a Deputy. 

This Path Khan must be the person mentioned by the author of the 
Tarikh-i'Mtibdrakshahi (Text, 208, 1. 36; 220, 1. 11=E. D. IV. 64 and 71) as 
the Khan-i-‘Azam Path Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar [the First] of Guja- 
rat. He was not ' a descendant’of Firuzshah Tughlaq himself, but of one of 
that Sultan’s nobles. The error is excusable in a casual sojourner like 
‘Abdur Bazzaq. The original title of Sultan Muzaffar I was Zafarkhan, and 
he was the son of Wajihu-l-Mulk, who is said to have been originally a 
Hindu named Saharan or Sadharan, whose sister had, under romantic 
circumstances, become a wife of Piruz. (Mirat-i-S ikandari, Bombay 
Lithograph, 1831, p. 7, 1. 5 ; Bayley’s Tr. p. 67 ; Tr. Fazlulla, 1-3). 

IV. 124, l. 17. We arrived on the 1st Bamazan ( January 1444). 

The Julian correspondence is not quite correct.lt was 23rd December 
1443 A. C. 

IV. 124, l 5 from foot [From Mangalur ], I went to the port of 

Hanur. 

The wav is a consonant and the name should be read as Hanawar i&. 
‘.Onawar * in Canara. It is called ‘ Honore ’ or * Onore’ in old maps and 
in Forbes* Oriental Memoirs. (2nd Ed. II. 455 et seq.). It is the Hinaur of 
IbnBatuta, wh6 says that “ all the Musalman women of the town had the 
Qur'an by heart and that it contained 23 schools for boys and 13 for girls, 
such a thing as he had seen nowhere else in his travels.” (Tr. Lee, 165-166, 
Defreinery, IV. 64-67). It is Kashidu-d-din’s (E.D.I. 72) Batcariun, which 
can be read as Bamvoir if the letters are transposed. 

IV. 124, last line. I consulted the book of presages compiled by 

J'dfar Sadik. . nf 

‘Abdur Bazzaq is referring to the ‘ Ilm-i-Jafr , a cabahstica m 
motion which is in great leveor with the ShTac, « « 
them to have been studied and perfected, if not invented, 7 e 
Imam, JWar-i-Sidio. Kppn Suitin'. Librao- eontamed a large gaane 
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written in tlio Naskhi character, entitled Jr, about which Stewart 
says that the cabalistical tables and diagrams in it are supposed to have 
been originally constructed by ‘Ali and are believed to prognosticate all 
important events in the history of the world and especially of Islam. 
(Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 104. See also Macdonald’s art. 
on Djafr in Houtsma, E. I., 1. 994-5). Budauni speaks of a Sayyid Mirak 
Ispaliani having attempted to give a demonstration of his skill in this art 
by foretelling the defeat and death of Daud Kararani in 983 A. H. In a 
causticnote on the subject, he cites with approval the poet Jami’s satirical 
verses on this pseudo-science and gives it as his own opinion that it is 
naught olso than forgery and fabrication and that * any one who has a 
little thinking power can invent the like of it.’ (H. 177=Lowe. Tr. 180 ; 
see also T. A. Text. 317, 1. 10;E.D. V. 376). Elsewhere, Budauni mentions 
another professor of this system of sortilege, named Khwaja Maulana 
Shirazi. (Text,n.2S7). Lowe (Tr. 11.295) has not understood the meaning 
correctly, as he describes this person as ‘ the heretic of Jafrdan 1 , as if 
‘ Jaf rdan ’ was the name of the place he came from or belonged to. It 
really signifies “ tlio heretic who was proficient in the art of JafrV 
IV. 126, l. 1. The vessel after leaving Maskat, arrived at the port of 
Khiirfakdn. 

Kbur-i-fakan was on the open sea, south of Cape Mussendom 
(Musandam) and not very far from it. It was a thriving town, until 
Albuquerque sacked and burnt it in 1507 A.C. The name is derived from 
the Arabic jJ, an estuary or creek. It is shown in the Map appended to 
the second volume of Lord Curzon's Persia. (Dames, Tr. of Barbosa, I. 
72-73 Note). Ibn Batuta says Khor Fakan, Qariyat and Sohar are all 
towns of ‘Oman. (Defremery, II. 229). 

IV. 135, I. 12 from foot. Amir Kazi, Null bin Mansur. 

* Amir Kazi ’ is wrong. The right reading is Amir J * JSazi * or 
* Riza ’. It was the after-death title of Amir Nut bin Mansur-i-Samani, 
who came to the throne in 365 H. ( Rausat , Jild, IV. 29, 1. 9 ; Gardezi, Z. A; 
48, 58). He is called Mir Razi (or Riza) in a Qasida of ‘Unsuri. (Lucknow 
Lith. of 1922 A. C., p. 55, couplet 3). ‘Utbi calls him Riza Nfihibn Mansur. 
(Tr. Reynolds, 44, 128). The after-death titles of the Samani Amirs are 
meticulously recorded by the historians. Mirkhwand says that Ahmad 
bin Ism‘ail was styled * Sultan-i-Shahid Nasr bin Ahmad ‘Amir-i- 
S‘aid\ Mansur bin Nuh, ‘ Amir-i-Sadld ’. ( Rausat , IV. 16, 17, 21 ; see also 
GaTdezi, Z. A. 22, 25, 47, 48, 58; Raverty, T. N. Tr. 33, 40, 44; Alberuni, 
Atharu-l- Bdqiya, Tr. Sachau, 131). 

IV. 135, l. 6 from foot. Sultan Mahmud departed from this perishable 

world on Thursday, the 23rd of Rab'iu-l - 

akhir , A. H. 421, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. 

There is some discrepancy among the later compilers about the date, 
but 23rd Rab'i II Hisabi or 22nd Ruyyat must be correct, as it is in accord 
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statements of Albcruni (Tr. SacKau; 11/2 and '358), 
B lihaq, (Text, 11-12), and Garilezi (Text, 92, ], 11) but- Also to inscription 
on Mahmud s sarcophagus at Ghazni. (J. A'. S. B. XIL 76-7). Raverty gives 
Cf. N. Tr. 87 note) 14th Rab‘i 11.421 H., on theiauthority of the Mujmibv 
FasjJti &na this is followed .in' the 0. H. I. (III. 26), but it must be wrong. 
Faeihs chronology is, as Dr.-Barthold has pointed out, often faulty. (Tur- 
kestan, 251 Note). The Julian equivalent of 23rd Rab‘i II, 421 H was 
Thursday, 30th April, 1030 A. 0. Sir W. Haig gives 2Lst April 1030, butit 
cannot be correct as it was a Tuesday. Faslh’s and Baveriy’sl4th RaVill 
cannot be right as the 14th was not a Thursday, but a Tuesday. 

IV. 136, l. 3. It was a great blemish in his character that he ioas 
, exceedingly covetous. 

. E. G. Browne points out (L. H. P. II. 119) that these animadversions 
on Mahmud’s greed for gold and the story of the unjustly accused citizen 
of Nishapur have been copied by Mirkhwand from Ibnu-I-Athlr. Browne 
himself goes so far as to say that Mahmud was not a patron of poets at all; 
but “a groat kidnapper of literary men likeAvicenna, Alberuhi, Firdausi 
and others, whom he treated in the end scurvily enough.” But this judg- 
ment or rather denunciation is unduly severe. 

IV. 137, l. 17. In the spring , he [. Mas'tid j assembled a very large army 
and marched towards Khurasan for the purpose of 
, , expelling the Saljukis. 

,, , What Mirkhwand really says is that Mas'ud intended to assemble, in 
Hindustan, a large army in the ensuing spring and then march towards 
Khurasan for the purpose of exterminating the SeJjuqs, who had defeated 
him. in the preceding year. It was not an accomplished fact, but only a 
part of a project or plan of operations. He never assembled the army and 
never marched again to Khurasan. Of. Baibaqi in E. D. II. 149-50, 162. It 
may be as well to cite Mirkhwand ’s own words: 

•ala A- jl i ^ &T ja _*rs 

( Rauzat, Jild , 17. 53). 

IV. 141, l. 6. It [the Khulasatu-l-AJchbar] teas written by Mirlchond’s 
son , Khondamir. 

Dr.Rieu has conclusively shown (Cat. of Pers, Mss. I. 96, III. 1079) 
that Khwaridamir was neither the son nor the nephew of Mirkhwand, but 
the son of his daughter. Khwandamir himself explicitly says so in the 
HaMbu-s-mdr/Bom. Iiith. Jild, III. Juzv 3, 171, 178, 198) and the same 
Statement is im'ade by Sam Mirza in the TidifaU-Sami, and by Amin 
Razi in the Haft Iqlim. See also Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, VI. 2o. 

IV 142,' i 28; 'Me [Khwandamir] resided at Basht, a village m Georgia r. 

. ' Bienpoints out tot Bastt is Bot in Seorg^ but in Shsrjjsto . 
inn dt I’ 96; ’Supplement, 19; See also Houtsma, E. I , IL 899). Gharj 
Sn’tnd ‘ Gn JsL ' are often confused together. Gharjistan he s on 
the : up^er cohrse of the Murghab in; the- vicih.ity of Ghu, Gur^n 
-east mf the Caspian. Even Raverty feonfounds the two top y 
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(X.N. Tr. Indes, p. 189). Kliwandamir died in 942 H. not 941, as Elliot 
says (143 infra). B. 1. 343 ; Tr. 450; H. Beveridge in Houtsma, II. 399. . 
IV. 148, l. 2. Dastu r u-I-W uzra . 

Tlie date of composition is not mentioned in Elliot’s bibliographical 
notice. It is 915 H. and the title itself is a chronogram. (4+60+400+6+ 
200+1+30 6+7+200+1=916). (Rieu, loc. cit, 1.335; Muqtadir, VI. 26). 
Elliot observes that there is a later work on the same subject entitled 
Irshadu-l-Wuzara, but ‘Awfi says that Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi wrote 
for the guidance of his own ministers, a Dastiiru-l-Wuzard and he cites it 
as the source of one of his anecdotes. (Nizamu-d-din, J. H. 67-8, 224). 
KhwandamIr had written before this, the Maasiru-l-Muluk, a similar 
work on the institutions, foundations and wise sayings of Kings. It is men- . 
tioned a few lines lower down and there is a copy of it in the British Mu- 
seum. (Rieu, Supplement, p. 18). Shams-i-Siraj also in his Tarikh-i-Firuz- 
shahi quotes a passage from a Da$tiiru-l-]Vuzara. (Test, 283, last line). 
IV. 151, l. 7. He [Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi] died in 444 A. H. 

The Bombay Lithograph of the Rauzat (IV. 52) gives the date as 424 
H. which is correct. See also infra 196 and F. (I. 38, 1. 18) where he is said 
to have died in 424 H. Baihaqi gives the esact date as 25th Muharram 
424 H. (Test, 454, 1. 9). The T. A. (11, 1. 4 f . f.) and Budauni (1. 22=1. 35), 
following Gardezi (9S, last line), give 423 H. In any case, 444 is undoubt- 
edly wrong and due most probably to a typographical error. As Mas*ud 
came to the throne only about the middle of 421 H., Ahmad was not his 
Vazir * for a long period but only for a little more than two years. 

IV. 152, 7. 19. Abii-l Husain Akbali. 

The copyist has dropped one of the two dots of the third letter of the 
nisba. The correct reading of the sobriquet is ‘ XJqaili as in Baihaqi. (E. D, 
II. 74). ‘Uqail is esplieitly stated by that contemporary chronicler to 
have been the name of Abu-l-Husain’s grandfather. (183, 1. 4 f. f.). ‘Uqail 
was the name of the ancestor of Muhammad bin Qasim— the conqueror of 
Sind. (Biladuri in E. D. 1. 119 and Ghachndma in Ibid, 157 ; Banking, Tr. 
B. 1. 11 note). The anecdote itself is related by Baihaqi in much greater 
detail, though with some variations. (Test, 453). 

IV. 161, 7. 9. [Subuktigin] ordered that he [Abul Fath Busti] should be 
appointed professor of the “ belles-lettres ”. 

Ail. tel A iyj ( Habibu-s-Siyar , Bombay Lith. II. 4, p. 18). “ He 
issued orders for appointing him Head of the Department of Corres- 
pondence.” The * Diwan-i-Insha ’ seems to have been another name for 
the ‘ Diwan-i-Risalat ’ of Baihaqi. (Test, 122; see also E. D. II. 512). The 
chief duty of the head was to write the Sultan’s letters to foreign princes, 
provincial governors and other great officials. He also deciphered all 
secret or confidential reports and submitted them to the Sultan. (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 230 ; Nazim, M. G. 141). ' ' > 

IV. 163, 7. 15 and foot note. Subuktigin declared Ism' ail, who was born 

of the daughter of Alptigin, his successor. 


M 
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khwandamib I?.. 170,1/4. 

Tlie lithographed text of the JB dbibii-s-Styar has o&l jS> j ! (y 0 i, 
II. l?t. iv., p. 19). Dowson suggests that we should read instead of * 
os Subuktiginhad married Alptigln’s daughter land not his grand-daUghter; 
I would propose a less violent emendation and read tS j£-> or ; ^ 
i. e. grandson on the daughter’s side. The phrase is used. in this sense in 
the Persian translation of the Bdburndma, (Bombay Lith. 204, 1. 14) 
and also in the Haasiru-l-Umara. (III. 241, 1. 9). Richardson says 
a -»iy means a daughter’s son and '•■>!/ *a son’s son'V The 
historian Ziau-d-din Barani says of himself that he was the * m f 
‘ son of the daughter ’ of Sayyid Jalalu-d-din of Kitbal. (T. F. 350, ]. 2). The 
T ar'ikh-i-Chizlda explicitly states that Ism'aJ 1 was born of the’ daughter 
of Alptigin J ji crQ 1 S** 31 ^ (Text, 393, 1. 14) and that -Subuktiginhad 
married Alptigin’s daughter, (/had, 1. 12). 

IV. 167, 7. 11. TTi’s [dfalmtid’s] teas sixty-three years and Tie 

reigned thirty-one. 

This is copied from Hamdulla’s Tarikh-i-Guzida. (401, 1. 13). If 
SubnktjgTn died in Sh’aban 387 H„ and Mahmud in Rab'i II, 421 H., as 
Khwandamir himself says, there must be some error in the computation. 
The T. A. and F. assert that Mahmud reigned for thirty-five years, which 
is also Inaccurate. Dowson makes the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri say that he died 
after a reign of thirty-six years. (E. D. 270; Text, p. 11, 1.14). ButRaverty 
points out that the reading in the best manuscripts is ‘ thirty-three ’/ (Tr. 
88). As some time must have elapsed before Mahmud was able to defeat 
and dethrone Ism ‘ail, the length of his reign must have been about thirty- 
three lunar years. ‘ Thirty-one ’, ‘ thirty-five ’ and * thirty-six’ are all mis- 
calculations. 

There are three opinions about the date of Mahmud’s birth. Minbaj 
gives Thursday, 10th Muharram 361 H. (T. N. Text, 9, 1. 2; Raverty’s Tr. 
76; E. D. II. 269) in the 7th year of the rule of Bilkatigin. But 
Hamdulla, Mlrkhwand, Khwandamir, Firishta aud others say the year was. 
357 or 360H., with the same date and month and week. day. The Sultan’s 
age at .his.death is stated to have been 60 or 63 accordingly. As calculation 
shows that 10th Muharram 361 EL 2nd November 971 A. O. teas a 
Thursday, the former date is presumably correct. 10th Muharram 357 
H.— 16th December 967 was a Monday. 10th Muharram 360 H.=13th 
November 970 A. & was a Sunday. • 

IV. 169, l. 5.. . Tahir bin Bust, and other Amirs of Sistqn. 

• '“Rust” is, evidently wrong. The readihg.in the Bombay Lithograph 
is ' Zainab ’ (II. Pt. iv., p.21, 1.2) and this is found also in Reynolds’ trans- 
lation of Jurbadhaqani. (p. 2S5). Dr. Nazim, following ‘Utbi (Dehli I/itb. 
194,1.3 1 1), calls him'* Yazid’ (M. G, 68), but and bear ; a close 
superficial resemblance to each other in the Semitic script, tf the diacri- 
tics] points are carelessly marked or transposed and ^.3 seems to be the 
correct,. lection: ^rv-. can hardly.be mistaken as * in /Persian : writing-, 
iy. 170, 7. <4.{ jn the'BattzqtUrS-Safd it is tcritten. 
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But Mirkhwand has borrowed the entire passage, which his grandson 
quotes, almost word for word from the Tarjuma-i-Yaniini or the Persian 
paraphrase of ‘Utbi’s History made by Jurbadhaqani. A eomparisonof 
Reynolds’ translation of-thc latter (pp. 315-6) with Elliot’s version will 
prove this beyond a shadow of doubt. 

IV. 171, 1. 14. Ilak Khan then craved help from the King of Kliutan 
Kadr Khan. 

The title of this potentate is somewhat uncertain. ‘Utbi, Gardezi 
(Z. A. S2, 1. 13) and Bailiaqi (E. D. II. 92) all write Qadr Khan, but 
Mustaufi speaks of him as Qaidu Khan. [Tar. Guzida, 396, 1. 2 f. f.). Dr. 
Barthold says that the correct pronunciation is ‘ QadirKhan’ and that it 
signifies in Turki ' most despotic among kings (Turkestan, 273 note). 
The Khan’s Musalman name appears to have been Yusuf. 

IV. 173, last line. The icealth obtained [from Bhimnagar] consisted of 

70,700 mans of gold and silver utensils. 

The Bombay Lithograph of the H. S. has Atf j (>*;•> ah** 

3 Cf.3 j a* (II. Pt. iv. 22), 11 Seventy thousand dirhams and 
seven hundred thousand Mans of gold and silver vessels.” 

*Utbi says: ‘‘The stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand 
thousand royal dirhams and the gold and silver ingots amounted to 
seven hundred thousand four hundred mans in weight”. (E. D. II. 35). 
P. has “ seven hundred thousand dinars of gold and seven hundred mans 
of gold and silver”. (I. 27, 1. 1). This shows how the original statement 
of ‘Utbi has been mutilated and distorted by the copyists. 

IV. 177, 1. 1. After the death of Abu ‘ AH , his brother Mdmun bin 
Mdmun succeeded. 

The correct name of this ruler was Abul ‘Abbas ibn Mamun. (Eaihaqi, 
Test, 837, 838 ; T. A. 7,1. S; F.I. 29, 1. 1). Mamun bin Muhammad bin ’Ali 

• conquered Khwarizm about 3S5 H. and was succeeded, on his assassination 
in 387 H„ by his son Abul Hasan 'Ali, who reigned upto 399-400 H. 
He was followed by his brother Abul ‘Abbas bin Mamun, who was 
murdered on Wednesday, middle of Shawwal 407 H., 18th March 1017 
A. C., at the age of thirty-two. (Baihaqi, S4S, 1. 5). He married Mahmud’s 

• aster Kah Kaiji, who had been the wife of his brother Abul Hasan ‘Ali 
also. (Barthold, Turkestan, 147, 269, 275; M. G-. 56-7). 

IV. 177, 1. 14. The general of the army of Khicarism, Binaltigin. - 
He is called 'Alptigin’ by Gardezi, (74,1. 5), Baihaqi (S47, 851), 
Hamdulla Mustaufi (T. G. 400), Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 7, 1. 15) and 
P. (1. 29, 1. 6), which may be correct. The Bombay Lithograph of the Habibu-s 
Siyar reads Niyaltigin which is also the form found in ‘Utbi. (Lahore 
Ed. 301). Dr. Barthold prefers Alptigin. (Turkestan, 277). Binaltigin 
[Yanaltigin] is also found. There is some confusion in some of the 
‘later compilers about, the dynasty ruling -in Khwarizm at this time. 
The Td rikh-i-Guzida and .the Nusakh-i-Jahanara speak of it as 
Farighnnid, but the latter were rulers of Juzjan or Juzjanan, hot of 
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misuse* IV. 191, l. 3 from 300 j. 

Khwarizmi Baverty Has followed them (T.N.Tr. 232 Note) and others 
Have been similarly misled. (Houfcsma. m. 224). 

^ t^ 9 ’- ? j 12 : *«PPMree tchich tceighed 600 dirhams. 

Kinrandamir doss not say that this was the aggregate weight of several 
sapphires. He explicitly states that there was only one' blue ruby 1 and 
that its weight was 403 misqals- jW 0)y. s*.S Uujo j 

-*.» (ffabibu-s-Siyar , IL Pt. ir. p. 23, L 3 f. £.). Mirkhwand" also saw? 
that there was only one Coil *y\. Gardezi also speaks of only one 
^ weighing 450 misqals (p. 76) and ‘Utbi agrees with him. (E. D. 
IT, 45). Nizamu-d-din (T. A. S, L 2), Pirishta (L 29, L 3 f. f.) and B. (1.15; 
Tr. L 25) all declare that there was bnt one stone and that it weighed 450 
misqals. It is open to any one to question the truth or correctness of the 
assertion itself, bat there can be no doubt as to the reading, and there is 
no justification for altering and rationalising its meaning to fit in with 
some preconceived opinion. See my note on E. D. IL 45, L 2. 

The weight of the stone is here stated as * six hundred dirhams *, 
because JnrhadHaqani, from whom Khwandamir is copying, speaks of the 
stone as "a sapphire (or hyacinth) in one solid piece, of azure water, 
weighing four hundred misqals, each misqal equivalent to one dirham 
and a half.” (Reynolds, Tr. 456). 

18th Sh'aban (3. IS) must be an error for Sth Sh aban g. v. ‘Utbi in 
E. D. IL 45. 

IV. 190, 1. 12 from foot. They would recite three verses, to tchich it 

icoiild be difficult to find a fourth etc. 

This story of the rhyming match between Firdausi and the poetical 
trio is found in Daulatshah (Browne's Edit. p. 51) and almost all later 
Tagl'iras . Bnt it is really more famous than true. In the first place, 
there is no trace of it in either of the two oldest extant biographies of 
the Iranian Homer—those of ‘Awfi and Nizami 'Aruzi. In the second, 
it is founded, as Noldeke has pointed out, on the supposition that there 
does not exist in the Persian language any fourth rhyme ending in 
‘ shan except ‘ Pashan \ This primary postulate or assumption is false, 
as * P ashan * and * Jasnn’ may be found in any Dictionary. (The Iranian 
National Epos, translated in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Inshtu e. 
No. 6 (1925), p. 43). E. G. Browne also (h. H. P. IL 130} has discusse 

the question fufiv and rejects the anecdote as spurious. 

IV. 191, l 3 from foot He pfamanrfij repeated several verses out 

of the Shdhnama etc. 

This storv mar be tine as It rests on the respectable authority ol 

"Jf®. a. «- 

repeated by the minister were . " KT, 5T 

inflation.’’ He obserres that be bas found tie scan 


rendered by any 
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hemistich! in tKe Shahnama , hut the first line has not yet been traced in 
the great Epic. (Joe. cit. 60). 

IV. 192, Z. 12. Afzalu-l-Andmi Maulana Jami has iwitten these. 

lines at the end of this story. 

■ Afzalu-l-Andm is not a part of the name of Jami, but only a laudatory 
epithet signifying “ most learned or excellent of men **. Thus, the Arabian 
Prophet is often called Khairu-l-Anam, “ the best of men”, and also 
Afsalu-l-Mursalin , “ most excellent of the Prophets ” by his followers. 

IV. 193, l. 11. He [Sultan MvJiammad ] arrived at Naginabad, rohich 
was in truth Nakbatabad ( i . e. the abode of calamity). 
“We have a word-play or jeu de mot here. There is a <~*?**> or 
wise'*, j j-rj» between A ^ or and The bodies of the letters 

of the words are identical*, the difference lies only in the nnmber or 
position of the nuqtas or diacritical points. 

IV. 194, Z. 4. Hasnak had one day said that before Mas'iid should 
become King , it would be right to make war. 

"What KhwandamTr writes is jlV. & 

AJiX (H. S. Bombay Lith. II. Pt. iv. p. 29, 1. 1). 

“That when Mas‘ud became king, Hasnak would be (or should be) 
hanged on a gibbet ”, Cf . what Khwandamir says in the Dastururl-Wuzara, 
according to Elliot’s own translation on 153 supra. “ He [Hasnak] express- 
ed his apprehensions that when Saltan Masud ascended the throne, he 
would impale him See also Baihaqi, who tells us that Hasnak once 
spoke to ‘Abdus thus: “ Tell your lord (Prince Mas'ud) that all I do is in 
obedience to my master’s order. If hereafter the throne devolves upon 
him, he must cause Hasnak to be executed ”. (E. D. II. 90). Elliot’s 
manuscript probably read '-^4- instead of and yjy. instead of 
TV. 195, 1. 11. He appointed Abu Suhail Hamadiini to the administra- 
tion of Herat. 

Here * Herat ’ is an eTror for “ ‘Iraq.” See H. S. Text, II. iv. p. 29, L 13. 
Of. also below, pp. 196-7, where Abu Suhail ( rede Sahl) is spoken of as 
the Governor of * Re ’ (or Rai) and to have been driven out of it by ‘Alau- 
d-daula bin Kakuya. Rai is in ‘Iraq. Herat is certainly not, either in ‘Iraq- 
i- Arab (Lower Mesopotamia) or ‘Iraq-i-'Ajam (Jibal). The patronymic 
is, correctly. Aba Sahl (Baihaqi iu E. D. II, 74), not ‘Abu Suhail’. His 
* Nisba ’ is sometimes spelt iSj ■ w " Hamdui, as in Gardezi, who gives the 
full name as Kh>vaja Abu Sahl Ahmad bin al Hasan al Hamdui. (93, 1. 14). 

‘ Hamdu ’ [a short form of Ahmad ?] was, perhaps, the name of his ancestor. 
IV. 197, Z. 10. Tusligins men had murdered and plundered the 
people. 

Sic in the Bombay Lith. of the H. S. II. iv. p. 29, last line, but it is a 
copyist’s slip for * Purtigin ’. Baibaqi (683, 696, 713— E. D. II. 146, 161), 
Gardezi (105, 1. 4) and the T> A. (12, last line), all speak of him as Purtigin. 
The error is evidently due to a transposition of the dots. Dr. Barthold 
takes the correct form to be ‘Buri-tagin’. Burt, be says, signifies ‘wojf ’ 
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i^’Tarki. His full name was Tamghach Khan.AbU Ibrahim. bin Nasr; 
(Turkc3fcan, 300 Note). . 

IV.. 198, l. 5 from foot. Ahmad:.i...went to the :fort and in tke.year 

. A. IT. 433 murdered that'Tcing [Masiid], 

The year o £ Mas'ud’s death is given as 433 H. by Khwahdamir, who 
sooms to be following Hamdulla’s TariM-i-Guzlda (408, 1. 5), where the 
event is put into the first Jumadi of that year and F. also has the same 
date. (L 44. J. 3). But the authority of the contemporaneous chronicler sis 
clearly in favour of 432 H. Baihaqi states that Mas ud was taken captive at 
Marigala and put to death before Sh'abin 432 H. (867, 11. 7-16). Gardezi 
declares that he was murdered on 11th Jumadi L 432. (110, 1. 4). Nizamu- 
d-din Ahmad has followed Gardezi (T, A. 14, 1. 10) and B. copies the T. A. 
(1. 29,— fr. I. 44). The T. N, also gives 432. (Text, 15, 1. 6; E. D. 11. 271). 
It is not easy to decide, but 432 appears to be the more probable date. 
Baihaqi records that the Sultan left Ghazni on 7th or 8th Bab‘i I. 432H. 
=15* 16th November 1040 A. 0. (E. D. II. 161-3). He must have reached 
Marigala about the end of that month or the first week of Rab*i II, as 
there are examples of the journey having been accomplished in about 
twenty days. There can be little doubt that he was a prisoner at Kiri in 
Eab*i II. and as there is, in such cases, but one step from the prison to 
the grave and as Muhammad’s second reign is said to have lasted for only 
four or five months , (T. N. in E. D. II. 273),, it is not unlikely that he was 
murdered on 11th Jumadi I. 432 H. (17th January, 1041 A. 0.). Ibn-al- 
Athir also states that Mas ud started from Gfhazna in Bab ‘w-l-awwal 432 
H. (Ed. Bulak, IX. 167, 1. 16 f.f.; Tornberg, IX. 281-283). The slaves 
revolted, on 13th Bab , iu-l-akhir=21st December 1040 {Ibid. 167,1.11 f.f.) 
and Muhammad was defeated by Maudud on 3rd Sh'aban 432 H. [8th 
-April 10411. {Ibid. 168, 1. 7 f. fj Tornberg. IX. 331-332). The winter had 
arrived, the roads were blocked and military operations were impossible. 
Tfisj ; enemies must have therefore thought it advisable to take occasion by 
the forelock and despatch him for ever before succour arrived. Dr. 
Barthold also, gives, January 1041 A. 0. which corresponds to Jumadi a-l- 
awwal 432. (Turkestan, p. 303). _ 

IV.- 2 00, l. .6. Maudud [ died on 20th of Bajab 441 B. 

Khwandamir is following his grandfather’s Baudot, which gives the 
.20th (Bombay Lith. Jild, IV. 52), but the T. A. (16, 1. 4), F. (I.46,1.8f.f.) 
and B; (1. 33=Tr. I. 49) agree in making it the 24th day of that month 
land it corresponds to 22nd December, 1049, which is adopted in the 

. G. H. I. (III. p. 33). „ _ x ,. 

IV. 202, I. 10. 'AbdiM'-Bashid was the son of Mas ud, but according 

to the Guzida .he was the son of Mahmud: 

•He was not the son of Mas'ud, but of Mahmud. The divergence of 
'Opinion in regard to the parentage of-. this. Sultan which Khwandamir and 

Otters tea* undacMaa can . 

. Matorian, GarSczi, who .speaks of him as VJ > s - 
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*y" p-Wl ^>1 clll ^*1 j a] I £-» - 4 - J I J _j;l ! &} J** *°1 *-*-• 
(Z. A. 61, 1. 3 f.f.). Sec also Ibid , 111, 1. S, where he again states categori- 
cally that ‘Abdu-r-Raslrid was the son of Mahmud himself. His book was 
entitled Zainu-l-Akhbar, because ‘Abdu-r-Rastud was styled ' Zainu-\- 
Millnt * and was his patron. 

IV. 203, 7. 16. When Jarjir heard of the murder of 'Abdu-r- 

Itashid. 

This name appears in several forms. The T- A. has (16, 
1. 17). P. calis him L} i j^or jrf (I. 47, 11. ‘6 and 17). The 
Tarikh-i-Guzida speaks of him as {jf~^S (403, 1. 4 f. f.). ‘ Jarjir ’ 

or * Jnrjir * may be the Arabieised form of the 1 Gurji ’ of P. Hamdulla’s 
' Shirw.ini * may indicate that his origin was from Shirw.in, Shirwan and 
Gurg.in (or Jnrjin) are both cast of the Caspian and adjacent to .pack 
other. 

IV. 234, L 16. Jakar Beg Snljuki .. ..sent his son Alp Arslan to 
encounter Fnrrukhzad. 

The correct form is * Chngliar Beg \ as in the Tar. Guz. (402, 1. 18), and 
Lane Poole, (Muhammadan Dyn is ties, 152). P. (1. 44, 1 . 3 f. f.) has ‘ J'afar 
Beg’ and Elliot notes the variauts ‘ Bajr* and ‘ Bajn ’ Beg, but they are all 
wrong. Similarly, * J'afarligin ’ at 171 ante is an error for * Jaghartigin’ or 
* Chagliartigin ’. This name * Cliaghar’ was afterwards borne by the famous 
Balhch chieftain, Mir Chakar {Recle Chaghar) Rind, q. v.' 39S post. Several 
other Tarki names also, c. g. Sinjar, Ghiziu, Zangi etc., are still found 
among the Baluch. (Dames, Baloch Race, 13). In Houtsma’s E. I. al.o, 
(II. 909), the name is written as “ ChaghTi Beg.” 

IV. 203, l. 13. Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 If. .. ..but other historians 
say he died in 481 H. But God knows all things. 

Elliot Has noted the discrepant statements and errors of various 
compilers in regard to the duration and year of the termination of 
Ibrahim’s reign. According to the Tarikh-i-Gusida (404, 1. 14), Ibrahim 
died on 5th Shawwal 492 H. (25th August 1093). This is the most probable 
date. AsBaihaqi gives the date of his accession as 19th Safar 451 H. (vide 
my note on II. 277, 1. 5), the most tenable view must be that he reigned 
for about 42 lunar years. The T. A. (p. 17) and P. (I. 49) give both 481 
H. and 492 H., without stating which of the two is correct, but at the 
same time, they aver that his son ‘Alau-d-diula reigned for sixteen years 
and died in 508 BL, which proves that 492 H. must be right. 

IV. 205, 7. 4 from fool. [The poe/s] Abu-l-Jfarah and. Arsaki. ■ ■ ■ 

‘ Farah ’ (£y) is an error for He is correctly called ‘Abu-l-Faraj’ 
in theH. S. (n. iv. p. 32), as well as by B. (I. 37) and P. (I. 49, L 14). His 
sobriquet is said by B. and others to have been ‘Ruui’, but Hamdulla eall” 
him * Zauzani \ (T. G. 815, 1. 8 f. £,). ‘Abdul Hamid or ‘Abdul Majid bii 
‘Abdu-s*Samad— the subject of his panegyrics — was the Vazir of Sultir 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi. The situation of Run is also matter of controversy. B 
asserts that it was a village near Lahore (I. .37), but other authors. locate 
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it now Nialiupur. (Braking, Tr. r. 54 not.). He is styled Aba-Waraj Eini 
l “itsma (E. I. Ill, HfoS) and described as. a great master of the 
Qasiaa, The name of tho other poet mentioned on p. 206, 1. 1, was not 
Arzaqj, but Azraqi. Many modern scholars deny that he was the author 
of tho Alfiya or that ho perpetrated such pornography. (Houtsma, E.I.I. 
642). .See also Chihar Maqala , Text, 44, 170. 

IV. 207, l. IS. Arslan Shah sent Ms mother...... idth 2000 dinars 

......and proposed a reconciliation. 


Av* J* must be a scribe’s error for At**~*.3* i, g ; ‘two hundred 
thousand,’ which is the reading in the lithographed text of the H. S. (IX. iv. 
p. 38), os well as of the JRauzat, (IV. 56) and F. (I. 49, 1. l*f. f.j. . The 
dinar was a gold coin weighing about seventy grains and 2000 dinars 
would be too paltry a sum to bo offered to or accepted as an indemnity by 
the rapacious Seljuq. Elliot himself states (208 note, infra ) that Sinjar 
carried off all the treasures of Ghazni. He is even said, in the Seljuq 
histories, and also in Mirkhwand's encyclopaedic compilation, to have 
imposed upon Bahrain, as the condition of his restoration, a daily tribute 
of one thousand dinars. ( Rauzat. , IV. 127 ; Browne,, L. H.. P. II. 297-8). 
IV. 209, l. 17. Shaikh Sanai Abul-Majid bin Adamu-l-Ghaznivi [the 
poet]. 


Majid *4? is one of the names of God and Abu-l-Majid cannot be 
correct. The poet's name was ‘Abda-l-Majid Majdud bin Adam. (H. S. 3X 
iv. p. 35; F. I. 51, I. 8 f. f.; Browne, Daulatshah, 95; Browne, L.H. P. II. 
317). Ranking (B. Tr. 1. 35 Note) gives the patronymic as Abu Muhammad, 
but this must be due to a slip for -4^). 

IV. 209, Z. 24. Where a certain darioesh experienced in misfortunes 
was saying to Ms cupbearer, * Fill a cup to the blindness 
of the contemptible Mahmud Subuktigin 


jl y jyr-* jl ^ (H. S. II. iv. p. 33 last line). Rather, “ a 

Half-demented Santon, who was known as Laikhmr, i. e. ‘ Drinker of the 
dregs of wine V’ The story is to be found in the Tazkiratu-sShtiara 
of Danlatshah, who speaks of its hero as “ a madman who was called 
Laikhtodr, because he collected togetherin liquor shops the lees of wine 
and drank them off in the baths.” *Aj* f <J^Ay * bj * 

& ^ 3 C* *■ 3 3 J3 Browne » 95 ‘ 6 ) : . 


■ The man was what is called a JVJ- “ a tavern-haunting santon 

r inspired idiot, a lunatic dr natural who was believed to have come under 
)ivind influence * In Daulatshah’s version of the tale, the anachronism 
mimadverted upon by Khwandamir is got rid of by associating • 
irunkard’s diatribe with the name of Ibrahim Gbaznavi and no i 
ncestor Mahmud. Browne discredits the whole anecdote and opin 
SHm £& - attm.tim.ta action ***** 
igber life, (L. H. P. II. 317). In F.’« Jt 

Mjmad sad Ibribim, bat tbs Ml 86 to ato>i tavanably «W 
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A)'- t$V (I. r»l; 11. 7, 6, 5 f. f.\ This word is synonymous with •>.>•> 
‘ L^fs-drinhor ’. which is ro frequently found in Hafiz. S‘nd» nnd other 
poets. The translator has wrongly read Ai- instead of 
The initial is the preposition. 

IV. 211, 7. 3. lie in\i<lr. a translation of a panegyric which had been 
written in honour nf Hi* Holiness and read the. verses 
before the Prophet's holy sepulchre. 

According to the Bombay lithograph of the Habibn-s-Siyar, this poet, 
II .van Ohar.navi, recited a Torji'n or Tarjt'aband, which he had com- 
posed in praiv* of the Prophet. (II, iv, p, 34). 

Kliwand&mir docs not spent; of Savvid Hasan having made a translation 
) of any poem, nor does the word, *Kj occur in the oldest version 
of the anecdote. n> it is relat-.d it; th=* Tn .*i hh • i -Hu Ada of J.lamdulla 
Mustaufi, who awrs that when the poet went on pilgrimage " he 
recited a tarji'a in pr.«ise of His Holiness.'' *•*■' i!)' ^ 

(Text, 917. l.o f.f.). A Tarji'a. Tarji'aband or 'Strophc-Pocm’ is “a 
peculiarly constructed form of verse which is made up of a number of 
couple's in the same metre, hut having a different rhyme which recurs 
at regular intervals, but not for more than seven times in all ”. 
(Ranking, Tr. 15. I.62 nnd IP l Note. See also Browne, L. II. P. II. 30-40). 

IV. 218, 7. G. The commentaries af Uiih.tr ire re translated into 

Persian . ...by 'Aldu-r-ltahim Khim Khan fin. 

There is an older Persian version of the Memoirs also which was not 
known to Elliot or his editor, Dowson. It was begun in 'JO 4 A. II. by 
Miizi P.iyanda Hasan Clhaznavi and continued by a Muhammad Quli 
Mughal Ilisiri. It is unfortunately not complete, but Mrs. Beveridge 
says that it is “ careful, likeable and helpful by its small explanatory 
glosses”. ( Babur no nut , Tr. Prof, xliii. Sec also Ricu, B. M. Catalogue, 
IT. 709; Eth<’, India Office Catalogue, No. 170; Sachanand Ethd, Bodleian 
Catalogue, No. 215 A). Mr. II. Beveridge denies that the Khan-i-Klmnan 
‘Abdu-r-Rahhn was the real author of the Persian translation of Babur’s 
Memoirs. (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1903, pp. 114-123, 310-323). The 
author of the Darbar-i-Ahbari also ridicules the notion of this ' busy 
man of affairs’ shouldering the drudgery inseparable from such a task. 
He is sure that it was performed under his guidauco by somo of the 
litterateurs who were in attendance upon him. (p. 642). Mr. Beveridge 
suggests that the version which passes under the namo of ‘Abdu-r-Rahim 
existed in Humayun’s time (7oc. c it. p. 124; A. N. Tr. I. Errata, p. xiii), 
but the conjecture is founded only on tho colophon of a mauuseript in 
the Maharaja of Alwdr’s Library, the authenticity of which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. Sir E. D. Ross does not appear to havo been impressed 
by the weight of his reasoning and accepts the authorship of the KMu-i- 
Ehduan. (0. H. I., IV. 20). M. Clement TInart also does not quoslion it. 
(Houtsmn, E. I., I. 548). 

5P 
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IV. 221, l IS. We com upon several countries in this range of 
mountains connected with Kashmir, such as PaJchali and 
Shamang [which are nou> independent of Kashmir). 

Mrs. Beverage leaves this 'Shamang' unidentified. (B. N. 4S1). 
Perhaps, it is a mistranscription of ‘Punshk’ or 4iS{ ‘Puntshk’ 
(Punch or Pantsch). The letters appear to have been Jumbled by 
the copyists. Abul Fazl tells as that Buliasa (Peliasa of the maps) is 
the end of the country of Kashmir and the beginning of the territory of 
Mashtang , which is the name of the country lying between the Kishanganga 
and the river of Palchli, i. e. the Siran. He then gives the itinerary of 
Akbar’s march from Buliasa to Dudhial through' Pakhli. (A. N. III. 559; 
Tr. 850). Mr. Beveridge notes that in the Mss. of the Akbarnhma, this narao 
Mashtang is variously written as * Shahbang 'Shahsank * Pusbang ’ etc. 
Buliasa or Peliasa is said to be sis marches from modern Abbottab.id, 
from which Dudhial is 25 miles distant towards the north-east. Constable, 
24 D a. can be easily misread as Shamang, Shahbank or Shahsank', 
Pantshank, or Puntshk. 

IV. 230, l. 3 from foot. When I reached Maham, several of mg 

principal adherents advised me etc. 

Mrs. Beveridge takes ‘ Makam'as the name of a place, but as til’s maps 
do not show it, suggests that Babur has given the name wrongly and wo 
should read * Mardan ’ and not " Makam ". (B. N. Tr. 377 and Note). But 
the. word fl" seems to be really used here (as in other passages on this 
page), by Babur asacommon noun in thesenseof 'halting place *, ‘stago on 
a journey, ’or* the spot which had been chosen for staying in after a march.’ 
The passage under discussion stands thus in the Tuzuht-Baburi (Bombay 
Lithograph, p. 140, J, 9 f. f.).: 3 )j J 3 

A few lines higher up on this very page, Babur writes;— 
u! j- *b+ k - «**T £ (140, 1. 8); •** 3}ji fli. J3 (140, 1. 9). And 

again, d. 3 J f ^ j 3 (165, 1. 16); -H* <S <-«u y* _> j Jj> /■ j 3 

(172, 1. 1). See also 214, 1. 6 f. f.; 215, 1.5 tf. 

Similar expressions occur very frequently in the Txizuk-i-J ahangivi, 
(170,11.2,11,27; 171,11.1,6, 13; 173, 11. 15, 23). and even the English 
factor, William Pinch, uses the Persian word : “ The unseasonable thunder, 
wind and raine, with ray disease, almost made an end of me, which made 
us make M (thorn, on the third and fourth {February 1610].” (Early Travel* 
in India, Ed. Foster, p. 13S). Once more he says; “ The twelfth {Fcbruarj 
1610], we made Mukom .” (Ibid, 142). 

IV. 231, 7.8. I myself set off for Saicati, which lh>-y liteiic »*<’ ml 
Kark-Khana. 

The dots arc misplaced. This is the Swiihi of the I. G. Atlas, 

C 2. It is now in Peshawar district. It is the eastern-most MhsU of •• 
district and forms with the MarJ.in tabs'll, the Yasafzai division. ( - (l - 
Nxrri. 183). The second name indicates that the rhinoceros was hunts:. 
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there, 

IV. 231, 1. 9 from foot. Suiyid Kasim, TshaU 3 glut cut off their 

heads. 

‘AishiJ: Agli:i, literally nanus “l.ord of the Rate.” (B. N. Tr. 379). 
Morier .‘•ays Ishilc-agossi menus “Master »f the Ceremonies ", (First 
.Tourney to Persia (1S!2).p. 10S). Stcin-pi'S s'nks that 
signifies 'Chief l "slier/ 

IV. 232, I. S. Chaniid had Jang hern in (hr possession of the Tories. 

Ihnvron states in his note that this place cannot he found, but it is in 
almost all the maps. It is now in .Ilian;; district and lies about GO miles 
due south of iiheru. Int. ’ll - 13' N., 1/ong. 73 *0' 15. Constable, PI. 2-1 F b. 
Khush.ib ir about 40 miles south-west of libera, 1C hush ah is now in Shah- 
pur district. (Constable, 15 a 21). I.at. 3‘2 -18' N., Long. 72 '-22' 15. (I. G.) 
S‘nd-u-lla Khan, the renowned minister of Shili dab in, was a native of 


Chaniut. 

IV. 234, l. land footnote. People tc're alicny:; saying [that, ambassa- 
dors should be sent In Ibralnm Lady], 
Dowson objects " that there is not a word of this paragraph in the 
Chaghatai ”, but it is in the Turin text, translated by Mrs. Beveridge. (B. 
N. Tr. 3S4). Pavel do Courtcillelns a sentence instead which is differently 
worded, but lias the same meaning. (II. (32). 

IV. 235, /. 5. Their \the. (i ahlehnrs*) places of strength arc situated on 
ravines and steep precipices. 

c— U , jr 3 xCT r Cc. ^ (p erP . T r . Mf, t 1. 5). The word means 
* river bed, pool of water, or hollow channel excavated by the rushing of ft 
torrent.’ j? signifies * crack, cleft, fissure, particularly in the ground.’ 
(Richardson and Slcingass). Mrs. Beveridge translates the sentence thus: 
“Torrent beds and ravines are their strongholds.” (11. N.Tr. 387). Dowson 
again speaks of * precipices ’ on the following page (230, 1. 18), but tlio 
word there also is (T. 13., Bombay Lith. 14G, 1. 7). Erskinc says of 
the Gakkhar country that it is “ rugged, mountainous and intersected by 
rugged ravines and dells which make it cosily defensible ” (H.B.TI. II. 425) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith also speaks of the ‘intricate ravines of the Salt 
Range*. (E. H. 1. 77). We learn from the I. G. also that in the northern 
part of the Salt Range, the drainage is into small lakes, but southward, 
the streams flow through barren and stormy gorges and the country is cut 
up into tiny glens and ravines by a net work of ridges and connecting 
spurs.” (XXI. 413). The sma’.l lakes and streams arc the * Abkand ’ and 
the ravines arc the 1 Jarr* spoken of by the observant Emperor. 

IV. 235, l. 6. The name of Tatar's stronghold teas Parhalah. 

It is now called Pharwala and lies twelve miles cast of Rawalpindi. 
(Delmcrick in J. A. S. B. 1871, p. 85 note). It stands "at the eastern 
entrance of a wild and rocky gorge at the spot whore the Suhan river quits 
tbo hills.” (B. N. Tr. 452 Note). See also my note on IV. 56, 1. 13, ante. 
IV. 237, 1. 17. Among them ivere Amin Muhammad Karashi and Tar • 
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Man Arghun. 

.The names and sobriquets are dislocated here. ‘Karashi’, rede 
Qaracha, was not the sobriquet of - Amin Muhammad and * Tarkhan 
Arghun ^ cannot stand as the personal name of an individual. The true 
reading is Amin Muhammad Tarkhan Arghun and Qaracha ”, (B. N. 
Tr. 390; P. de Courteille. II. 72). The double sobriquet signifies .-that 
Amin Muhammad belonged to that branch of the Arghun tribe which' 
bore the specific designation of Tarkhan, on account of its descent from 
Shankal Beg Tarkhan, who was sixth in descent from Arghun Khan, (im, 
Tr. I. 361), See also Elliot’s Note at I. 303. Amin Muhammad Tarkhan 
Arghun is again mentioned in the B. N. Tr. 415. QarScha’s name also 
occurs frequently in the Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 602, 638, 650, 659). 

IV. 237, Z. 10 from foot. Hati GdkTcar slew Malilc-hast’s father. 

Malik Hast was the chief of the Janjuhas. Babur explains that his 
real name was ‘ Asad ’, but “ as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel, e.g. 
say ‘ Khabr ’ for ‘ Khabar ’ (news), they had said " Asd ” for “ Asad ” and 
this went on to * Hast * ”. (B. N. Tr. 380; T. B. 141, 1. 19). 

‘Andarabah ’ (1. 22) is a miswriting of ‘Adranah ’, “ a town or village 
in the Path Jang taltsil of Rawalpindi district”. (Delmerick, J. A. S. B. 
1871, p. 85 note). Mrs, Beveridge spells it wrongly as ‘Andaraba ’ and she 
leaves it unidentified. The name is clearly written -*>‘1 in the T- B. 147, 
11. 3 and 23, and there can be little donbt that it is the ‘ Adranah ’ of our 
maps, though the Chaghatai text and Pavefc de Courteille also calls it 
* Enderabeh ’. (Memoires de Baber. II. 73). 

IV. 240, Z. 3. [We encamped ] close by the hill ofJiid, below the hill of 
Balinat Jogi on the banles of a river at the station of 
Bakialan. 

jA ojjf ojJ\ <$]>■ ijj jT,j- «®Ul »f jfo 

(T. B. 165, 1. 15). “ We halted at the foot of the hill of Balnath Jogi by 
the side of a stream, in a spot inhabited by Bagydls >> (near Nandna, g. v. 

E. D. II. 450). ‘Bakialan’ is not the name of a place, bnt the plural 
of Bugyal — the name of a Gakkhar clan. Jahangir states that these 
tribesmen who were kinsmen of the Gakkhars were settled in the district 
between Rhotas and Hatya, when he passed through this region on his 
march to Kabul. ( Tuzuk , 47 ; Tr. I. 97=E. D. VI. 3 09). 

IV. 244, l. 4. Dilatoar Khan came on by way of Sultdnpur and Koch. 

So also in the Persian translation (167, 1. 16) and t\ de Courteille 
(II. 144), but Mrs. Beveridge renders the Turki differently and says, 
“he went to his family [Kiich] in Sultanphr” (B. N. Tr. 457) and this 
may be correct as it has not been possible to trace any place called 

K °this Sultanpur which is said to have been founded by Tatar KMn 
Lody. Yusuf Khail, is the town.of that name in Kapurthala State. {lai- 
borfc’s Art. on the District of Ludhiana in J. A. S, B. 186 , P- * 
.Constable, 25 A fa. It lies sixteen miles north of Kapurthala town. 
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IV. 248, 1. 6 from foot. 


XXI3X 138). Tatar Khan Yusuf Kh'ail was Daulat Khan Lodi’s father. 
IV. 24S, h 19. We crossed the river Biyah opposite to Kanwahin._ 
Kanw-wahan was a Mahal in Sarkdr Batala in the Bari Duab. (A in, 
Tr. II. 110 and 369). The pargana town is about thirteen miles north- 
west of Dasuyah in Hoshiarpur district. Wahan or Wah signifies ‘ a 
canal or water-channel.’ (Ravcrty, Mihran, J. A. S. B. 1892, p. 372 note). 
Dasuya lies 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. (I. G. XI. 194). 
Kanwalian lake is now included in Gurdaspur district, Punjab. (Ibid). 
IV. 247, l. 9. Marching thence and passing the small hill of 2.bkand 
by Mil icat, tee reached Dun. 

jt •***£$ jT.B.169, 1. 17. 

“Having marched thence and crossed the low hills and torrent-beds near 
Malot, we entered the Dun”. Of. F. de Courteille, IL 151. Dowson has under- 
stood “ Abkand ” here as a place-name, but it is so often used as a common 
noun in the sense oi ‘ river-bed, pool of water, water-hole’, that there is 
no warrant for assigning to it any other meaning. The word is employed 
in this sense by Jahangir also in the Tiizuk. (Test, 154, 1. 20; Tr. I. 315). 
See also the Note on p. 235 ante , where Dowson has given its English 
equivalent as “ ravine ”, This ‘ Hilwat ’ must be ‘ Malot ’ in Hoshiarpur 
district. Lat. 31°-50'' N., Long. 76°-0' E. (I.G. XIII. 194). There is another 
place called Malot near Bhera in the Salt Range, Jhelum district, which 
lies about nine miles west of Katas. Lat. 32°-42' N., Long. 72°-50 / E. (I. 
G. XVII. 95). The Dun (dale or valley) which Babur speaks of having 
entered must be the Jaswan Dun. 

IV. 247, l. 17. To the north-east [of the Dim], is a castle called Kiitila 
This may be Kotla, which is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra. 
(Pandit Hiranand Shastri’s Art. on the Guletia Chiefs of Kangra in the 
Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, 1912, p. 141). Kotla, Kangra and 
Gwaliyar (Guler) were all MaJials in the Bari Duab Sarkdr in the days 
of Akbar. (Ain, Tr. H. 319; Cunningham, A. G. 1. 136). Kinkuta (1. 5 f.f.) 
is the ‘ Gangot ’ which was in the Beth (or Bist) Jalandhar Duab. (37n, 
Tr. H. 317). 

IV. 248, ?, 8. The detachment advanced against- Harirr, Kdhlitr and 
the forts in that part of the country. 

The reading of the first name in the Persian Translation is * Hindur ’ 
(170, 1. 13) and this may be correct. Hindur and Kahlur are two States 
which lie in close juxtaposition and are both shown in Constable’s Atlas, 
P1.25B b.Kahluf isnow generally known as Bilaspur. Hindur (now called 
Nalagarh) is about thirty miles north of RuparCm Ambala),to which latter 
place Babur, says he marched from the Dun Valley. But the Turki test 
and de Courteille (II. 154) also -read ‘ Harur ’ (B. N. Tr. 464), which may 
be an. error for Harlpur, though Haripur is further north near Kangra. 
IV. 248, l. 5 from foot, J sent back a Sawddi Tinkatdr along with 

him. 
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Dowson says in the footnote that “ the office of Tinbatar is not well 
ascertained.” Tmqitar , according to Mrs. Beveridge, is a word of many 
meanings in Turki and signifies “a guardian in war of a prince’s tent, a 
night guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud while a prince is mounting 
etc.” (B. N. 464 Note). A man named Kichklna Tunqitar is mentioned in 
the Memoirs as having been sent with orders to the Tramontane Be^s. 
(h- N. Tr. 406). The name of Ulja Tamur Tunqitar ’ occurs also in 
Yazdi’s Zafar-ndma. (E. D. III. 518). 

IV. 249, l. 1, We halted on the banks of the stream of Banur and 

Saniir They call it the stream of Kagar. Chitar 

stands on its banks. 

Banur lies about 16 miles north-east of Patiala town and about the 
same distance south-east of Sirhind. Constable, 25 D b. Saniir or Sanaur 
is four miles south-east of Patiala. It is an old town and "in the time of 
Babur, Malik Bahau-d-din the Khobhar was the chief of Sanaur with 84 
circumjacent villages, whence the pargana was known as Chorasi”. 
(I. G. XXII. 27). It is now one of the four talisils of the Karamgarh 
Nizamat of Patiala State. (Ib. XV. 48). The Kagar is the Ghaggar or 
Gaggar. * Chitar ’ may be * Chhatr ’ or * Jhat ’ which was the chief town 
of a mahal in the sarkar of Sirhind and is said to have been on the 
Ghaggar in the Ain (Tr. II. 296) or * Chhapar ’, another town on the 
Ghaggar near Bannur and Fathpur. 

IV. 251, l. 5. After reviewing it [the army], 1 performed the Vim. 

Mrs. Beveridge reads this Turk! word with a * dal’ and writes ‘ Dim ’, 
admitting at the same time, that the spelling varies in the Manuscripts. 
But however uncertain the orthography and orthoepy may be, tho 
meaning is fairly clear, as the custom of using a whip for the approximate 
determination of the numerical strength of an army is well known and 
of respectable antiquity. Baihaqi says of Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznavi that he 
held a review of his troops on 8th Sh'aban 426 H. and a count was taken 
by means of a whip. ^.3^"-'**! 0 598, 1. 7 f. f. It is also 

mentioned in the Siycisatncima of the great Seljua minister Nizamu-l-MuIk. 
(Bombay Lith. 1. 17, 1. 7; Tr. Schefer, 22). " We do not exactly know how 
the count was made, but it has been conjectured that in the march past, the 
whip was held by the teller * to keep his place * and " the troops were 
measured off as so many whip lengths ”. (B. N. Tr. 154 and 468 notes). 

IV. 254, l. 11. I stationed Wali Kisil to ad as a Tnlughmah. 

“ Qfzil ” means ‘Bed ’. The sobriquet having reference to a physical 
trait was given to this "Wali ” probably to distinguish him from hi? 
namesakes. Another ‘Wali’ is styled ‘Kbazaucbi’ (Treasurer) and also 
“ Qaraquzi” * Biack-eyed ’. (B. N. Tr. 566; see also lb. 335, 472, 47o). A 
third Wali * Parscbi/ i. e. Wali, the Cheetah-keeper, is also mentioned. Ub. 
633). Mrs. Beveridge vocalises the Turin word as Tiilghima. (B. N. 4x3.. 

IV. 256, l. 11. Tahir Tabari, the younger brother of Khalifa.- «'! 
off Ibrahim’s head. 


IV. 265, 1. 1. 
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Tahir Tabri [or Tibri or Tiri] was not Khalifa’s brother, but his 
brother-in-law. (B. N. Tr. 475). P. de Courteille has beati-frsre. (II. 170). 
See also page 267 infra, where he is correctly described.in Dowson’s own 
trahslation as the maternal uncle of Muhibb-i-Ali, the son of Khalifa, 
J 6 i$ur (t. B. p. 206. rede, 208). What Dowson calls “ the royal tank ” 
(1. 23) is really the “ Hauz-i-Khas” or ‘ Hauz-i-‘Alai,’ the great reservoir 
constructed by ‘Alau-d-din Khalji in or about 1293 A. C. The Shamsi 
tank is the Hauz-i-SHamsi— the one excavated by Shamsu-d-din IltutmiBh'. 
IV. 261, 1 . 5 from foot. From {he mansion of hostility icihich [ Chauderi ] 

had long been, I converted it into the mansion 
of the faith. 

The phrases used in the original text are and !■> (T. B. 

179, last line). According to the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat, * Dirii-l-harb ’ is any 
country belonging to infidels which has not been subdued by Islam. In the 
Fataioai ‘ Hlamgiri , it is laid down that a ‘ Daru-l-Harb * becomes a 
‘ Daru-l-Islam ’ on one condition, viz. the promulgation of the edicts of 
Islam. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 69. See also Ibid, 277, 710). 

IV. 263, l. 13. And in Kalpi * Ali Khan [ions the governor]. 

In the Persian translation of the * Memoirs \ he is called ‘ Alam Khan ’ 
(206, 1. 18) and so also in the B. N. (Tr. 523). 'This ‘Alam Khan, who 
was the son of Jalal Khan Jigat, should not be confused with ‘Alau-d- 
din ‘Alam Khan-i-Lodi, one of the sons of Sultan Buhlul and uncle of 
Sultan Ibrahim. ‘Alam Khan of Kalpi afterwards joined Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, was left in charge of Mandu after that Sultan’s flight and 
was hamstrung and put to death by Humayun when the stronghold was 
captured, in 942 H. ( Afirat-i-Sikandari , Tr. Bayley, 366 note. Hajji 
Dabir, Z. W. 232, 233). Jalal Khan Jigat, his father, is difficult to 
identify, but may be Jalal Khan, the son of Sikander Lody, (Erskine, 
H. B. H., I. 469 note), who is explicitly stated to have given Kalpi to 
him as a Jagir. (468 post). 

‘Alau-d-din ‘Alamlchan-i-Lodi lived several years longer and was 
killed by the orders of Sultan Mahmud Latif of Gujarat in 950 H. ( Mir at - 
i-Sikandari, Tr. Bayley, 277 Note. Hajji Dabir, Ibid , 326). He was the 
unde of Sultan Sikandar and may have been the granduncle of this other 
‘All (or Alam) Khan of Kalpi. A third ‘Alam Khan-i-Tahangari [of 
Tahangarh near Bayana] who was the brother of Nizam Khan of Bayana 
is also mentioned. (B. N. Tr. 538, 539, 547). 

IV. 265, l. 1. Kandhar teas held by Hasan, the son of Makon. 

Rede, as in Budauni. (I. 838-=Tr. 1. 444). Makhkhan (Butter) 
is a not uncommon name among Hindus as well as Musalmans, e. g. 
Makhkhan Lai, Miyan Makhkhan. A Shaikbzada or Miyan Makan or 
Makhan is mentioned more than once by Ni'amatulla (E. D. V. 98, 101. 
104), the T. A. (165, 1. 8; 166, 1. 10 from foot), and Ahmad Yadgar (E. 
D. V. 16-19). He was one of the great officers of Sikandar and Ibrahim 
&ody. This Hasan may have been his son. 
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IV. 2S6, l. 9 from foot waited on me h the garden ofth 

Hasht-bihisht. 

• Hasht-bihisht V Eight Paradises Vis the title ot one of the Masnavis 
of Amir Khusrau. The name of this Agra garden is said to have been 
afterwards changed toAramBagh and that to Ram Bagh by the Mahratts*. 
It is now generally known as Rani Bagli. Jahangir gave it away to Nhr 
Jahan and it is identified by Mr. Keene (Guide to Agra, 38, 39) with the 
Nur-Afshan, Garden of his Ttisuk. It appears to have been known also 
as the * Gal-Afshan * Garden. It lay on the eastern side of the Jomna anti 
opposite the Fort. (Beveridge’s Note to A. N. Tr. I. Errata, p. xii). 

IV. 268, l. 15. Mustafa Riimi had disposed the guns according to the 
Rxrni fashion. He tops extremely active, intelligent and 
skilful in the management of artillery. 

In the Persian rersion as well as in Mrs. Beveridge’s translation 
from the Tnrki (B. N. S50), the praise is given to the * Araha , f. c. guns, or 
rather the gun-earts, and not to the artillerist. <;bl f jj •»* 

*2y. t’J*- i oW i "Mustafa Rumi had the carts 

‘Ardbas [or gun-carts] prepared in the Turkish style. Ycry strong, useful 
and fine were these ‘ Ardbas indeed ”, 

IV. 268, l. 4 from foot. I caused the Hindustani and Khitrdshni 

prisoners to run a ditch. 

There is nothing corresponding to ‘ prisoners ’ either in the Persian 
translation or the Tnrki text. 


.juT o Xi- -Ci-lJo’l Jj C)b I* } ) J jtf ) fxL (T. B. 

206, 1. 10). “ Khuraslni and Hindustani spadesmen and mattockmon were 
employed and a ditch was dug So also B. N. Tr. 550 and P. de Conrtciilc 
(II. 274). The word * Khnr.mni ’ is not used here in tho specific sense of 
‘ inhabitants of Khurasan but for foreigners ( Pardeshis ) of all sorts. 
Babur himself observes elsewhere in the Memoirs that “just as ‘Arabs call 
every place ontside Arabia 'Ajam, so Hindustanis call every place out fidc 
India, Khurasan (B. N. Tr. 202). Barbosa, writing abont 1510 A. C„ 
applies tho term * Cora<?onc 3 * to the inhabitants of North Persia and tlx- 
kingdom ruled over by Husain Mirza BaiqarS, including Sistan and Herat. 
(Tr Dames, 1. 119-20 Note). Ibn Batura also bad remarked, two cent a rift 
before, that the people of Delhi speak of all Asiatic strangers indiscrimi- 
nately as Khurasinis. (Dcfrcmery, III. 229. See aho Thoma*. C. P. K. V 
205 note). ** Prisoners ” is, perhaps, a misprint for Pioneers . 

IV 273, 2 . 12 from foot J encamped six kos from the fort of Alp 1 -? 

tchich teas on the banks ofth’ rir*r Nanuw. 


The Maoism or Rnparcl flows eastward to the south of Al«'f 
is name is locally 
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‘Abdul-Rahlm is called Shaghawal on 1. B f.f. * Shaghawal ’ in Turk! 
means * chief scribe ’ or * a high official who was supreme over all Qazis 
and Mullets’. (B. N. Tr. 463 note). 

IV. 274, Z. 2. To Tardika......I gave an appointment of fifteen lacs. 

The correct reading here is ‘Tardi Yika ’, Tardi being the personal 
name and *Yika' (Yaltka), an epithet signifying ‘champion, brave, 
valiant fighter ’. Mrs. Beveridge points out that this * Yika* or ‘Yikka * is 
really the Turin Yilcit or Yigit, ‘young hero’. It came to be understood 
afterwards in India as the Persian ‘ Yikka ’, and was supposed to have 
the same meaning as ‘ Ahdi *, a single soldier or private. (B. N. 579 ; see 
also lb. 16, 70 Notes and Appendix, pp. xxvii-xxviii). * Yikka Jawanan, 
is used in the A.N. II. p. 284 and translated as “ distinguished champions ” 
by Mr. Beveridge. (II. 420). Cf. the use of the Fr. As, Eng. Ace, for a 
daring and renowned airman who has brought down a large number of 
enemy planes. 

IV. 274, Z. 7 from foot. [We encamped near Chanderi ], having pre- 
viously crossed the river of Barhanpiir. 

This is the Or, a tributary of the Betwa. The correct name of the 
village is ‘ Bhuranpur \ (B. N. B92 Note). Jalesar (1. 20) is * Chb'alesar’, 
a village six miles N. E. of Agra. (N. W. P. Gazetteer, VIL 721). 

IV. 276, Z. 21. On one side of it [the citadel of Chanderi] they have made 
. a covered toay tohich runs down to the water. 

* This covered way which runs down to the water’ is called ‘ du-tahi, 
double-walled road ’ by Babur. It is thus described in the I. G. “ The 
fort of Chanderi is badly supplied with water, the principal source 
being the Kirat Sagar tank at the foot of the hill, reached from above by 
a covered way, which at the same time formed the weak point in its 
defence and materially assisted Babur in his assault upon it.” (X. 163). 
IV. 276. Z. 5 from foot, Shaham Niir Beg [scaled the wall]. 

In the Persian translation as well as the Turki text, Shaham is called 
‘ Yuzbeg ’, i. e. centurion, not ‘Nur Beg’. (T. B. 220, 1. 9; B. N. 595; 
De Courteille, II. 331). One explanation of the name Shaham is that his 
full name was Shah Muhammad, of which Shahim or Shaham is the short 
form. In the Turki text of another passage, he is spoken of as ' Shahim-i- 
Nur Beg ’, and Mrs. Beveridge takes this to mean that he was the brother 
of Nur Beg. (B. N. 454). Nuv Beg’s younger brothers are mentioned at 
Ibid. 446. ^ 3.n and ^ jy are very liable to be confounded in the Semitic 
script. 

IV. 277, Z. 9 from foot.^ I encamped by the fort ofMallii Khan. 

The T. B. reads, I yfy 9 " J& 3 3 (220, 1. 3 f . f .), i. e. near 

the Tanh or Reservoir — not fort — of Mallu Khan. So also B. N. 597 ; De 
Courteille. II. 334. Mallu Khan was made governor of Malwa by Sultan 
Bahadur Gujarati and afterwards assumed the title of Sultan, styling 
himself Qadir Shah. But F. seems to say that he was the son of another 
Malwa noble who had the same title and was employed by Sultan 
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tV. 295. !. 2 from foot. Ti.r r ;-.;i i .rrnj-Vr Jht\ srs^ir, rcc <.\\f 

ft!i * r j ? f . ? rj < ! it « ?i f.j» >irt. 

Ill lliC JUi’.ir-:* uf Nr'I:’.) ICiAti »-» Vs lir'i K-ij.i*. «!.'.httli*:f writii: 

“ Ilf- hv, no t-jual *«r rival its tin* ;- u :;ce of Hrl-ity or ll'.-ser-.lihics 

From the bcj-unmiit? of rr<*.,tion lil! the pt.-v m day, to* hv» by heart the 
tale of the four quarter* of tin* world. Hi-.i Allah t?ra»le.l to any other 
perron rwh a faculty of memory I" * Tr. I. ; Text, 1~, I. lib. 
KlliolV: statement tlmt N«»jih Kh-iu " km w the entire contents of the Devon 
volume* of the Jtnu:atU’S’S:ifii" is copied from tho df.i-isiYii-M^/jpiiM 
and should not be understood too literally. It prob My moans nothing inrr<; 
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IV. 308, 1.20. 


tXrIkh-i*sh5rs&Xhi 


. than that he had all the historical facts “ at his fingers’ ends 
IV, 301, footnote. The exact date of its composition is not given, but it 

was probably soon after 987 ff. {1579 A. D.), a dak 
which is mentioned by the icriter in the course of 
the work when referring to his personal affairs. 

In the Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the British Museum (1. 243}, Dr. 
Kieu quotes these words with' approval and gives it at his own opinion that 
‘Abbas’s Chronicle was written about 987 H. It may be therefore permis- 
sible to point out that this date-limit can be still farther extended by 
about seven or eight years. I beg to draw attention to a passage which both 
Elliot and Rieu have overlooked, and emphasise the fact that there is an 
event of later date which ‘Abbas mentions in connection with " his personal 
affairs ” and the decline of his own fortunes. This is the death of his patron 
Shaikh Hamid Bukhari (p. 390 post). Shaikh Hamid was one of those 
who fell fighting against the Yusufzais near Begram (Peshawar) towards 
the end of 994 A. H. (A. N. III. 510=Tr. III. 777; T. A., 1. 9; E. D. V. 
455 ; Budauni, II. 354=Tr. II. 366 ; Blochmann, 2tn, Tr. 1397). It follows 
that this history must have been written, some time after 99i //. 
It seems indeed to have been taken in hand by Royal command with a 
view to provide materials for Abu] Fazl’s Akbarnama, liko the 'Waq'ial 
of Janhar and the Humayim Nama of Gnlbadan which were both com- 
posed after 995 H. (E. D. V. 137; Humayun Nama, Tr. Mr?. Bcvoridgc, 

„ 83 Note). We know that the first Farman directing tho composition of 
the Alcbarnama was issued on the 22nd of Isfandarmad of the thirty- 
third year of Akbar’s reign, i. e. Rab‘i II. 997 H. and this was followed by 
another Farman on 26th Ardibehesht of the thirty-fourth year, or Itnjnb 
997. (Beveridge, Akbarnama, Trans. 1. 33 note). The Memoirs of Biyazid 
Biyat (or Bayat), another of these materiaux pour servir — wero dictated 
to a scribe, according to that author’s own statement, in 999 A. II. 
(Beveridge’s summary in J. A. S. B. LX VII. IS98, pp. 297, 316). 

IV. 306, l- 7. Rai Sthar Langah, Zamindar of Zabiri, expelled Shaikh 
Yusuf from the kingdom of Multan. 


THe reading of the first toponym is most probably wrong. The X- A* 
(639, 1. 3) and P. (H. 324 last line) say in tho sections devoted to the 
History of Multan, that Rai Sahar was tho ruler of Siwi or Sawi, i. e. 
SibI near Quetta. But * Zabiri ’ may bo * Seardi ’ which lies about eight 
miles north-east of Sabzalkot. It is now called Sirwahi. (Cunningham. 
A. G.I. 254*5). Lat. 28°-lCK N., Long. 70°-2 / East. It was destroyed b? 
Shah Husain Arghun in 1525 A. C. It is still a place of considerable 
sanctity to Muhammadans. (I. G. XXII. 110). Sabzalkot is now j” 
Bhawalpurand lies 76 miles north-east of Bhakkar. It is shown in «■ 


London Times A tlas, PI. 79, D 5. 

IV. 308, 1. ZQ. Parganax of Mariana 


ami Jlahkala and Raj tear a in the 


Punjab. 

Hariana and Bajwara arc in 


Hoshiarpur district, Punjab. Conits 




IV. 309, I. 3; 


tABiEE-I-SHT&SHAHt 


4 4a 


PL 25 B b. * Babkala’ looks like a miswriting of * Bfiagwal’ or * Begowal ’ 
or Jl^, which' is now in Kapurthala State, but in their near 
neighbourhood. Constable 25 A b. 

IV. 308, l. 3 from foot. Hasan entered the. service of. ‘ Umar 

Khan Sanodni Kalkapur . 

This reading ‘Kalkapur’ is very doubtful and several variants, Kaktiir 
(347 Note), Kaknur, Kalnur and Labour (377 infra Note) are noted by 
Dowson himself. The sobriquet occurs only in connection with the names 
of distinguished individuals of the Sarwani tribe. It is invariably spelt as 
* Gukboor ’ in Dorn’s translation of Niamatulla’s History of the Afghans, 
e. g. Mobarez Khan Gukboor (1. 101), Hybet Khan, son of Omar Khan 
Gukboor (16. 128), Hybet Khan, Aazem Humayoon Servani Gnkboor, Mian 
Youb Gukboor Servani (16. 126), Isa Khan Gukboor (16. 128), and Said 
Khan Gukboor (16. 141). M. Garcin de Tassy also always reads the Nisba 
as Kdkbur in his French' translation of the Urdu version of ‘Abbas’s 
, chronicle (pp. 1, 7, 96, 104 etc.). But all these persons are called ‘ Kalkapur’ 
in Dowson’s version on 347 , 377, 382, 383, 3S6, 408 infra. Now it appears 
from the Genealogies of the Afghans, that 1 Gukboor'* teas the name borne 
by one of the famous forbears of the Sarwanis. He is said to have been the 
son of Suri, the son of Sarpal, the son of Sarbani. (Dorn, IL 52). He was 
the great-grandson of the primeval ancestor, Sarbani, and as he had several 
brothers, uncles, granduncles and cousins, the spedSe nisba or sobriquet 
* Gukboor ’ eame to be affixed to the names of his direct descendants, to 
distinguish them from other branches of the Sarwanis. In this transla- 
. tion ‘ Kalkapur ’ is affixed as a sobriquet to the name of ‘Abbas Sarwani 
(419, 428) and to that of his grandfather, Shaikh Bayszid Sarwani (388), 
both of whom belonged to the same family es Shaikh Malhi Kayal 
Kalkapur looks like the name of a town or Tillage, but any such supposi- 
tion is negatived by the above explanation. Whatever the true reading 
may, be — Kakbur, Gakbur, Gagbur or Gszbnr— it is the name of a person 
and not of a locality. 
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TXaiKH-r-SHlBSHAHT I?i3U 1. 17. 


bo a miswriting of Binnur 0 »rs) i. e. Bannur, wHich' lies fifteen- miles 
south-east of Sirhind and the same distance N.-N. W. of Ambala.lt is 
the Banur of Babur’s Memoirs. (249 ante). Constable 2 5 D.b. 

311, l. 16, He [Farid] also studied the Kafiya. 

The title of the work is Al-KafiyatfirlNahio, i. e. "The Sufficient 
Book for Grammar ”. It is a Manual of Arabic Grammar composed by 
Jamalu-d-dm bin Abu ‘Amr Usman, generally called Ibn-al-Hajib, who 
died in 646 A. H. (1248 A, C.). It is not easy to say whether young- Farid 
read or studied the Arabic original, or the marginal translation in 
Persian of Qazi Shihabu-d-din-al-Jami. (Ethe, India Office Catalogue, 
column 1313; Stewart, Catalogue of Tippoo Saltan’s Library, p. 126). 
This -Translation and Commentary is the Hdshiya Hindia which' is 
mentioned a few lines lower down. The Qazi lived in the days of Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur and was known as the ** Klng.of Sages ” among Ms 
contemporaries, (E. D. VI. 487 ; F. IL 306, 1. 22). 

IV. 311, l. 17. He [Farid] had got by heart the Sikandar-nama, the 
Gulistdn, and Boston, eta. 

This statement is repeated by Prof. Qanungo (Sher Shah, p. 6) but 
it is founded on anerroneous translation and is, besides, hardly credible as it 
stands. The Sikandarndma most contain about seven thousand baits, as 
it fills 140 pages of fifty couplets to a page in the lithographed edition of 
Nizami's Khamsa. The Biistdn, cannot comprise less than four thousand 
Baits. The Gulistdn is written In mixed prose and verse, but- it cannot 
be much less in extent. It is scarcely likely that young Farid could ‘have 
“learnt by heart ” about thirty thousand lines, and also read “the works 
of the philosophers ” while he was at school in Jaunpur. Nizamu-drdin 
Ahmad who has copied the passage from ‘Abbas's chronicle does not 
say that Farid “ committed these books to memory ". The word he uses-is 
*»; (X. A. 223, 11. 8-9) and the word which Firishta nses is 

(1. 221, 1. 6). Dorn also speaks of his having “ readme Gulistan, - Bustan, 
and Sek’andernamah (1. 82). The word >*-$» which literally signifies 


“ caused to pass, presented, submitted,” is frequently used in connection 
with school and college classics and means nothing more than that the 
student read the books with or to the satisfaction of some teacher so as 
to acquire a passable knowledge of them. It is in fact synonymous with’ 
-Clji. Thus the T. A. says that heread the ‘ Kafiya ’ and other 

commentaries and passed in [ the Gulistdn. and Biistdn, whereas 

F. inverts the order of the verbs and declares that he read (* l ’O i ) the 
Gulistdn etc. and passed in [ | the Kafiya and its Commentaries r and 

other text-books. This word i occurs several times in the Madsiru-l- 

Umard also. J-J. ^ fl* S 29 * 

And again, M** V».. 285). ,-It is -said 

Chin Qilich’ that he read the ordinary: text-hooks- JfJj" 

Ms teacher, JMulla Mustafa J aunp.uri. (Ill* 351). Tassy ;.also. Bays,-in is 



IV. 330,1. 11; 


tIbYkh-i-shibshIhi 
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translation. tKntFnrid rca'd (7*0 tlie Gulistdn etc. (p. 10). 

IV. 314» 7. 13 from foot. He ordered his father’s, nobles to saddle 

200 horses . 

As Farid's father, Hasan, was a commander of only 500 horse, he coold 
scarcely have had any nobles {Amirs) in subordination to him. Abbas him- 
self says (p. 315 infra) that Farid had no horses of his own at the time and 
obtained some afterwards only by borrowing them from his tenants. It is 
therefore not easy to understand how he could “ order 200 horses to be 
saddled” before he had got any. Dorn’s version of the counterpart passage 
appears to be more correct. ** He then ordered 200 saddles to be provid- 
ed.” (L 83). The T. A. Has copied the statement from ‘Abbas and writes, 
(223,1. 15) See also F. (I. 221, 1. 12) who 

has transcribed the very words of the T. A. 

IV. 321, l. 21. On that occasion , [the battle with duty Khan], Farid 
gained the surname of Sher Shah and he bestowed that 
of Shujaat Khan on Shaikh Ism' ail. 

There is something wrong here also, either in the original or the trans- 
lation. The battle with Qutb Khan was fought very early in Farid’s career, 
about 935 or 936 H-, whereas all authorities are agreed that he did not 
assume the imperial style and titles until about 945 or 946 H. Even if we 
read SHer Khan, instead of Sher Shah, the statement is inconsistent with 
what ‘Abbas himself states about Farid having obtained the title of Sher 
Khan from Bahar (or Bahadur) Khan Lohiini, the King of Bihar, for his 
“ gallant encounter ” with a tiger. (325 post). The passage is reproduced 
in Dorn’s translation of Niamatulla, (I. 93), but this statement about 
Farid having “ gained the title of Shir Shah on this occasion ” is not 
found there. T7hat ‘Abbas himself wrote or meant to write was probably 
this: “At the time when Farid himself assumed the title of Shir Shah, 
he bestowed that of Shuja'at Khan on Shaikh Ism'ail.” 

IV. 323, l. 5 from foot. Muhammad Khan Sur governor of the 

pargana of Chaundh. 

This place is called ‘ Jaund ’ in the Ain. It was a Mahal in SarJcdr 
Khotas, Siiba Bihar; (Tr. II. 157). The pargana town of CHamid lies about 
forty miles west of Sahsaram. “ The area of the old Pargana of Chaund 
is now included in the modem one of Chainphr. Chawand is a common 
place-name in Tirhut and is derived from Chamunda, a name of Durga, 
who, according to a local legend, destroyed a demon at this'place.” (J. 
Beames, “ The Geography of India in the reign of Akbar (Suba Bihar', 
J. A. S. B. UV. p. 181; Oldham, Journal of Francis Buchanan, 122, n.‘3). 
Chainpur is shown in the I. G. Atlas. 29 A 2. 

IV. 330, l. 11. [I teas] in attendance on the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khail, who brought the emperor Babur from Kabul. 

At page 324 ante, this title is given to Daulat Khan Lodi and Dilawar 
Khan is described as his son who was “ sent to fetch Babur ”, Professor 
Qanungo points out that the Khan-i-Kh Inin mentioned here cannot be 
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IV. 331, 1.0. 

Daulat' Khan, as Ee wasWlohger alive and'this man must' be some other 
Afghan to whoin : Babur or Humayun had given the title, bat whom’ he -is 
nnabletb identify. (Sber Shah, p .180): At the same time, he maintains 
^at Abbas has committed a blunder, because ■ “Khan-i-KKanan Yusuf 

Khail can be no other than Daulat Khan.” (15. 46 note). • : 

I venture to say that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf KKail who is men- 
tioned here and also at 856, 357, 363, 368 and 37 9 infra is- Dilawar Khan 
Lody. It was he who “ brought the Emperor Babur to India ” and not 
Daulat Khan. In the Forman which was issued in Babur’s name after 
the victory at Kanhwa, it is said that in the right wing were stationed “the 
Amirs of Hind, the pillar of the State, the Khan of Khans, [i.e.Khan- 
i-Khanan] Dilawar Khan, along with Malik' Dad Kararani and Shaikh 
Guran.” (B. N. Tr. 567). Jauhar states that “ Khan-i-Khanan Body ” was 
sent by Humayun with the advanced guard to Monghyr and that he was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner by a detachment sent by Shir Khan. (Stewart’s 
Tr. Rep. note 12), while ‘Abbas tells us that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khail who had brought Babur to India was captured by Kh'awas Khan at. 
Munglr and put to death as a traitor by the orders of Shir Shah. (368,379 
infra). Budauni gives Dilawar Khan the son of Daulat KKan Lodi the title 
of Khan-i-Khanan and says he “ was living upto the time of the rebellion 
of Shir Khan but at last died in prison ”, (Text, I. 330, Tr. I. 436). F. 
explicitly declares that when Daulat Khan and his son Ghazi Khan 
proved false to their promises and turned traitors, Babur bestowed tiie 
title of Khan-i-Khanan on Dilawar Khan. (L 202, 1. 7 f. f.), See also Ibid 
204, 1. 7 and 209, 1. 4, where Dilawar Khan is styled Kban-i-Khanan and 
Erakine, H. B. H. 1. 420. 

Lastly, the Emperor Jahangir states in the account of his favourite 
Khan Jahan Lody. that Daulat Khan Lody was the uncle of Khan Johan’s 
' grandfather and that when Daulat Khan died, “ Dilawar Khan was hon- 
oured with the title of Khan-i-Khanan and was with Babur in the battle 
he had with Ibrahim”. He adds that Dilawar was taken prisoner when 
valiantly fighting in the thana of Munglr and that Shir Shah “ ordered 
him to be shut up in a wall,” because he refused to take service with him. 

“ Thy ancestors,” he said, '* were always the servants of mine; how then 

could I do this ! ” (T. J. Tr. I. 87-88 ; 42, 1. 10 f .f .) . • 

IV. 331, l. 9. They placed before him a solid dish, which he did not 
know the customary way of eating. 

Dorn says that the dish is called * Mahcha ’ (<?* u ) and that according 
to the Tarzkk-i-Fah Bakhsh of Shiv Prasad, (a recent compilation of no 
particular authority, q. v. E. D. VIII. 175], it is also called Usbekiab . 

(II. 101). In the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat <*& is explained as Jn 

out of fine wheat flour, cooked with milk and sugar, which i 
Arabic Atriya *>. It would appear to have been f°f t o 

dish— -a pudding or custard made of macaroni. In an in er s i 0 
his translation of the Akbarnama, Mr. Beveridge has pom e o 



IV. 316, last line. 
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'* Asli-i-MalichV’ is mentioned in n Fannin issued by S!nh Talimisp in 
connection with the reception and entertainment of Humdyun in Persia 
and that it was a delicate kind of sweetmeat or confection. Hajji Dabir 
describes the as a succulent dish, but like macaroni difficult to eat. 
(Ed. Ross, 951). He also relates this curious anecdote, but the details 
are somewhat different. According to the version he had heard, Shir 
Khan did not cut up the * Milricha ’ with his dagger, but ate it with" his 
fingers. This unseemly exhibition of ill-breeding so angered Humayfin 
that he ordered him to be forthwith turned out of the company. Shir 
Khan is said to have never forgotten the affront and it was the origin 
of the implacable hostility between the two men. Whichever version of 
the tale may be nearer the truth, it is interesting to find that the incident 
itself was remembered by persons living in the reign of Akbar. B. also 
had heard the anecdote and speaks of Bibur having observed Shir Khan 
“behaving in a manuer which deserved censure at a banquet”. (I. 359= 
Tr. 1. 469). This independent version shows that the story was not ' in- 
vented’ by 'Abbas as Prof. Qinungo suggests. 'Abbas Khan must' have 
Heard this story like the one which immediately precedes it from his 
uncle, Shaikh Muhammad, who explicitly states that he was present in 
Babur’s camp at Chanderi and took part in the siege. 

IV. 342, Z. 9. Sher Khan dreio out a picked force. 

Abul Pazl states that the battle took place at Surajgarh. (A. N. I. 
l4S=Tr. I. 323). This place lies on the right or south bank of the 
Granges in a plain between that river and the Kharagpur hills and is 
situated about twelve Kos or twenty miles west of Monghyr. (See Note 
on IV. 60S post). Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Abul Fazl 
must be wrong and ‘Surajgarh’ must be a slip for Teliagarhi in the Sonthal 
parganas. (Zoc. c it. note). Erskine, however, follows Abul Fazl and locates 
the battlefield at Surajpur above Monghyr. (EL B. H.,II. 136). Thornton 
observes that Monghyr is situated in a position of considerable strate- 
gical importance. “The route from cast to west, from Berhampore to 
Benares by Patna and Dinapur, is the only route by which the 
mountainous tract extending southward into the Ramgarhi district is 
avoided ; and from lying along the right bank of the Ganges, it has the 
farther advantage afforded by the navigation of that great river.” 
It may be noted that 'Adli also was routed by Khizr or Bahadur Khan 
Gauriya in a battle fought at Surajgarh. ( Tarikh-i-Daudi , 508 infra), 
Abul Fazl is probably right and Mr. Beveridge’s surmise, which is not 
supported by any authority of weight, seems uncalled for. 

IV. 346, last line. Hasan Khan and the Raja of Diingarpur, Ratcal 

by name, icere slain. 

There is some error here. “ Rawal ” was the general titular designa- 
tion of all rulers of Dungarpur, as ‘Rana’ was that of their cousins, the 
Sisodia rulers of Chitor. The name of the chief who fell at Kanhwa was Udi 
(Udaya) Sinha, according to Babur’s own Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. Beveridg e , 
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TXniKn-i-snjnsHAnr 


IV. 352, I. 12 from foot. 

D ‘ f 1 ;"" r.™ 8 ° fa ' Abbis ’ s aratiaveta, 

corrupt as Dorns traoslal.on or paraphrase. is oven mors egre 8 ionsin 

error. His rendering is : Hasan Khan ben Alauel Khan of Mewafc was slaiu 

m !?° 1 tC n- lt01 7 ^ tho Kaia of D'inlcorpoor." (1. 101). Abul Fazl informs 
us that Rawal Pratnp was ruler of Dungarpur in the twenty-first year of 
Alchars reign, and that his daughter entered the Imperial harem. (A. N, 

III. 196. Tr. Ill, 277-8). Tho rulers of Dungarpur are still styled Maha- 
rdmls. (I. G. a. «.). 

IV. .349, 1. 14. The two armies met at Luclcnow. 

Jaubar s statement about the site of the battle is more precise. .He 
says that it was fought at 'Doura’ on the bank of the Gudi or Gumti, 
(Tr. Heprint, p.3; Erskine, H. B. H. II. 10 note). This is the village of 
‘Dounrn’, about 15 miles north of Jaunpur. P. also locates the battle 
somewifefo near Jaunpur. (L 224, 1. 17). 

IV, 350, l. 9 from foot. Slier Khan withdrew to the Mils of 

Nahrliunda. 

... Correctly, ‘ Bharkunda ’ which is entered as a Mahal in Sarkar 
Sharifftbad (Blrbhum) in the 2in . (Tr. II. 139). But Blochmann states 
that the name was extended to the whole of the Blrbhum and Santal 
parganas and it is in this “ extended ” sense that it seems to be used here. 
In Blaevc’s Map, ‘ Barcunda ’ is said to extend from “Bard wan to Garhi, 
the Gate of Bengal.” (Notes on the Geography and History of Bengal in 
J. AVS. B. XLII. 1873, p. 223). Bennell calls it ‘Byrcood ah ’. Th epargana 
town lies about fifty miles south of Chunar. Lat. 24°-34 / N. Long. SS 0 -^ E. 
.‘Bohnkundal ’ at p. 419 looks like another corrupt form of the same name. 
tV, 352, l 13. Saltan Bahadur toent to Surat . 
f * Surat * here is a mistake for 1 Sorath \ Bahadur Shah of Gujarat fled 
from Mandii to Champancr and thence to Ahmadabad, Cambay and Diu. 
(T. A. in E. D. V. 193; M irat-i-Sih andari, Tr. Bayley, 390). and 
.are often confused in Persian manuscripts and even Bogers and . 
Beveridge have not been able to escape the pitfall, as they speak of “ the 
fort of J.unagar being in the country of Surat”, in their translation, of 
i^e.T.umhi- Jahangir L, (II. 19). 

IV. l. 12 from foot. M'aruf Farmali joined him [Shir Shah]. 

The tribal name is written * Qarmali ’in the C. H. I. (III. 245), probably 
because.it is spelt with the dotted Qafixt the lithographed texts of the, T. A. 
and.F. But the balance, of authority is undoubtedly in favour of Famuli. 
•The.name must have been spelt with a *-» and not a j in the Mss. otthe 
TdriM-i-ShirsMhi, TarVih-i-Dmdi and Wdqi‘aH-Mu$Maqi y from which 
the .^tracts jn Elliot’s work were translated and also in Dorn’s translations 
from Ni'amatulla. The authority, of Abnl Pazl also is in favour of t e 
identical or thog r aphy. (A. N. 1. 100, Tr. 1. 251 ; Ain, Tr. II, 399, 40 ). s 1 , 

, higher authority — ’the Emperor ;Babur speaks repeatedly o arm 
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IV. 355,1.26. 




Musalman, who were so much in favour during tlie Afghan period in'Hin- 
dnstan, came originally from Farmul.” {Ibid. 220). He tells us that farmul 
was one of the 14 sub-divisions ( tuman ) of the Kabul district. It lies 
south-east of Ghazni. Its principal village was Urghhn (lb. 206 n.) which is 
shown in Constable, 24 C a. Among modern writers, Erskine (H. B. H.'H, 
466), Baverty (N. A. 32 note and S6) and Sir C. R. Markham all vbtefor 
Farmuli or Farmuli. Raverty states that the Farmulis are named after the 
village of Parmul or Farmul which is situated on the river Tonchi and that 
Afghans generally do not admit their claim to be considered Afghans. We 
read in the Malchzan-i- Afghani also that “ Farmul is the name of a river 
running between the confines of Kabul and Ghazni and that the Farmulis 
were so called because they lived on its banks. Their ancestor Mas con- 
verted to Islam by Shaikh Muhammad Musalman, a great saint amOiig 
the Afghans and having passed some time in his service, they style 
themselves Afghans, though they really came from Khata and Khotan 1 ’. 
(Tr. Dorn, II. 57). The Empcroi Jahangir refers to the Farmulis resid- 
ing in Kabul. (T. J. Tr. I. 197 note). Sir Clements Markham tells us 
that the “valley oi Farmul is at the back of Kkost, which is watered by 
the Tochi in its upper course ** and that the “ Tajiks who now inhabit -it 
have one village called Urghun”. (Proc. Royal Geographical Society, 
1S79, pp. 47, 4S). Sir E. Denison Ross (C. H. I. IV, 16) and Mr. Dames 
(Houtsma, E. I., II. 63) also write * Farmul \ This consensus of authorities 
leaves no doubt that ‘ Qarmali ’ has its origin in the blunder of some 
copyist who read the initial letter amiss. 

IV. 355, l. 14. When Nasib Shah died. 

He is more commonly called [Nasirit-d-diu] Nusrat Shah. But there is 
no reason for rejecting, as Mr. Beveridge does, (A. N. Tr. I. 332 note), the- 
reading.* Nasib Khan ’ was the name he bore before he came to the throne. 

* Nasib ' seems to have been a not uncommon name in these times. 
One of the three sons of Qatlu Lob. ini is said, in the MaJihsan-i- 
Afghani , to have been called * Nasib Shah '. (Dom, II. 115). See also A. N. 
IH. 649, 1. o; E. D. VI. 90, Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I. 520. A suburb of 
Murshidabad in Bengal is still called Nasibpur. (Akbar Ndma, Tr. 1. 333 
note). Budauni mentions a Nasib Kbin Taghuji as an Afghan Amir who 
rebelled against Muhammad ‘Adil Sur and was one of the chief adherents 
of Sikandar Sur. (I. 432, 459: Tr. 542, 598). Saiyid Nasib Khan Barha is 
mentioned by the Emperor Jahangir. (T. J. 310, 1. 3 f. f.; Tr. II. 167). 
The name of a Nasib Turkman also frequently arrests attention in the 
A. N. (IH. 314, 418, 424, 471 and 619 and the T. A., Test, 376, 1. 12). 
Nusrat ShaH died about the middle of 939 A. EL=Jannary 1533 A. C. 
(Blochmann in J. A. S. B. (XLHI), 1S74, p. 306). ’ 

IV. 355, l. 26. Mihr Sultan died on her way to the pargana of.Kayat.- 

Garcin de Tassy’s reading of the place-name is Kant, (p. 74). 
(Kayat) . is most probably a miswriting of (Kant) with the dot mis- 
placed. Kant and Gola were two parganas in the. Sarkar of Budaun; (3i/j, 
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97*° S/T : > r nd ar lo°J! i ^ lQd ® d . lD Shahjahanpnr district. Kant is inLat, 
f; . . N., .Long*. 79 'SI'®-, and is shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 28 A b. 

It is situated about ten miles south-west of the modem town of Shahja- 
hanpur, which was founded by Bahadur Khan Daudzai some time before 
1059 A. H. 1649 A. C. ( Ma'asiru-l-Umara , 1. 415). Shahjahanpur district 
is in Kohilkhand and has a very large Afghan population. Mihr Sultan 
was probably going to settle with her relatives there. Kant and Gola are 
mentioned as the jagirs of 'Isa Khan Sarwani at 384 infra. 

IV. 357, l. 27. The Baja of the fort of Bohtas and Churaman, the Raja's 
naib. 


Abbas does not give the name of the Raja, but says that his minister 
was a Brahman named Churaman. Abul Fazl makes the Raja himself a 
Brahman and gives him the name of Chintaman. (A. N. 1. 158, Tr. 1. 335). 
3?. calls the Raja Hari Kishen. (I. 226 1). Dorn follows ‘Abbas (1. 137), but 
Erskine speaks of the Raja as ' Hari Kishan Birins.’ (H. B. H. H. 147). 
‘Churaman’ [Chk&amatii] and [Chintamani] are both" used in Sans- 
krit for certain kinds of gems or jewel-ornaments and are liable to be 
confused with each other by Musalman scribes. The sobriquet which has 
been read by Erskine as Barkis seems to be a misreading or redupli- 
cation of Harkishen Some copyist who had found it in the margin 

of an old manuscript as a variant wrote it side by side with CrfS in the 
body of the text, and this came to be read as (Barkis) and understood 
as a part or adjunct of the name itself. 

IV. 359, l. 8. [He said]: ’ If you do not admit him into the fort, I will 
take poison and die at your door.’ 

This is the old Hindu custom which is known in Gujarat as ‘ Traga ’ 
and in Malwa and elsewhere as ‘ Chandi ’. (Malcolm, Central India, Ed. 
1832, II. 137). Another arresting example of it will be found in B. who 
says that when Akbar put under arrest Yusuf Khan, the ruler of Kashmir, 
(who had eometo his Court under the safe-conduct promised by Bhagwan- 
das Kaehhwa of Amber) and talked of putting Yusuf to death, the Raja, 
from a sense of honour, stabbed himself with' a dagger and threatened to 


put an end to his own life. (H. 353 ; Tr. Lowe, 364). There is an allusion to 
Traga in the MiraH-Sikandari (Text 328, Bayley’s Tr. 433) also. Some , 
blood-curdling tales of the actual performance by ‘ Charans ’ of this ghast- • 
ly rite are narrated by Forbes. (Ras Mala, Reprint, II. 2 62, 263, 387, 429; 
Entboven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, 1. 284-5 ; Yule,H. J. s.v. Traga). 
For the derivation of Traga, which is much disputed, see my ‘Notes on 
Hobson Jobson ’ in the Ind. Ant. LVIII, 1929, p. 210. It seems to me to 
he a perversion by metathesis of the Gujarati ‘ tagado ’ which is derive 

tV?364, LYfrom foot. Pargana of Munir Shaikh Ydhya , where they 

. -heard that Snltcm Mahmud Barn, the Ktng of 

■ ' Oaur. teas come. Birlas .cent out to meet Jiim- 
'Brad;''- riM Sultan Mahmud, tie Eugoi Gaur, was come, mm 
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Birlas went out to meet him”. The printer has dislocated and jumbled 
the word?. It was ' Barri Birlas ’ who wont out to meet the Sultan. 
' Barri’ w.v not the sobriquet of Mahmud the King of Gaur, but the name 
of an Amir of the Birlas tribe who was in lTuma.viin’s service. Gulbadan 
speaks of him as ‘Mir Bnrdi Beg’. (Test, 22, 1.13; Tr.lOG). Dorn calls him 
* Huri Birds’ll. 112). but lie involves himself in another sort of error, 
when he makes his author stile thnt ‘Hurt’ Birins and Khau-i-Ivhannn 
Yusuf Khnil were “ both Afghnns". (//». 111). The latter only was an 
Afghan. The Birlas i< a C’haghatai or dnghat.il clan. The name may perhaps 

be read ns'Iinri’ or ‘Huri Birins.' as ^ «£-/* and another 5 ^ 
arc mentione 1 in the Zafarniima of Yar.di. (II. 2G, last line and 59, 1.2). 
But * Barri ’ or 4 Bari ' may be correct ns Garcin de Tossy calls him Pari 
Bnrlis. (be. 83, £1). A Pari Beg wlio was Mir-i-Shikar— Chief Huntsman— 
of Sh.ih ‘Abbas of Persia brought falcons as presents to Jahangir. (T. J. 
2i0, 1. 5 f. f.=ll. 107). Barti Birins is again mentioned by ‘Abbas himself 
on tliis very page U. 9 i. i.) and on 8Gb (1. -V). 

Muncr or Manor lies COniilcs west of Patna and the Son used to join llio 
Ganges there in the (lavs of Abnl Fnr.l (3rn, Tr. II. 150) and also of 
Pennell, whose Atlas was compiled in 1772. The junction now takes place 
about ten miles higher up. It is called the ‘Manor of Shaikh Yahya,’ 
because a saint of that name who was the father of another Pir named 
Slinrafu-d-din is buried there. Shaikh Slwrafu-d-din Mnneri was a great 
Sufi and his writings on the mortification of the human passions and desires 
were greatly admired by Akbar (.7 m, Tr. 1. 45 note, and 103; III. 370), 
as well as by Anrangr.eb. ( M aits 7 a mgiri in 13. D. VII. 1G1). Shaikh 
Sharafu-d-din (lied in 7S2 1I.=13S0-1 A. C. Manor is in Lat. 25°-7' N., 
Long. 81°. 50' 13. (Th.). Siknndnr Lody as well as Babur paid a visit to tlio 
saint's tomb. (4G2 infra ; B. N. Tr. GG6; P. I. 211, 1. 4). 

IV. 365, l, 3. Muyid Jkg, non of Sultan Mahmud, and Jahangir Kuli, 
son of Ibrahim, Bayazid, Mir Nitrlcd. 

The names ns printed are more likely to mislead than enlighten 
tlio reader. Muyynd Beg was the son of Sultan Muhammad Duldai (not 
Sultan Mahmud of Bengal). Sultan Muhammad Duldai Birlas was an 
old servant of Babur and is mentioned frequently in his Memoirs. (B^N. 
Tr. 291, 295, 4G5, 4GG, 5S2, G38, GSG). Mirxa Haidar tells us that Jahangir 
Quli was the son of Ibrahim Begchik. ( 2' a r ikh-i-llashidi, Tr. 470). He is 
called Ibrahim Beg Chabuk or Ckapvtk in tho A. N. (1. 149=Tr. I. 330). 
Mir Nurka may be nn error for Mir Nur Beg who is frequently mention- 
ed in Babur’s Memoirs. See Note on IV. 276, 1. 5 f. f. ante. 

IV. 368, 7. 1. [ShirKhan] treat by way of Jharkand to Ilhotas. 

‘Jharkhand ’ [‘Forest region.’], is a geographical expression of very 
extensive and indefinite connotation. Blochmann writes that in the 
Ahbar-nama, tho whole tract from Blrbhum and Packet to Ratanpur in 
Central India and from ltkotasgark in South Bihar to the frontier of 
Orissa is called* Jharkhand ’ or ‘ Jungle-land ’. (Notes on Ckutid Nagpur, 
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Pwhet and Palamau in J. A. S. B. Yol XL, 1871, p. 111). It i s not a 
clear-cut topographical designation and is generally used for the hilly 
further eSt ^ Chafci5 Nagpur from Rhotas toBirbhnm and perhaps, 

IV. 368, l. 30. Slier Khan sent Khaims Khan against Maharta, Zamindar . 

The name of this man is so written in all the chronicles, but the 
correct form is, perhaps, Bharat The Cheruhs arc mentioned bv Abnl 
Fazl as the principal zamindars in Ramgarh, Chai Champa and Pundi-; 
in Palamau. (Jin, Tr. II; 154 note). The Rajas of Palamau were Cheruhs 
and Pariah the son of Balbhadra Cherixh who was Raja in the time of 
Shah Jahan was, after two invasions, compelled to pay tribute to the 
Mughal Emperor iu 1642-43 A. C. Seventeen years afterwards, the conntry 
was- finally conquered and annexed to the Empire by Aurangzeb (1660 
Ai C.). . I have cited before Blochmann's article in the J. A. S. B. (XL 
1871 ) on Chutia Nagpur, Pachet and Palamau. To that article he 1ms 
appended an informative postscript or Note by Mr. L. R. Porbcs, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner of Palamau at the time. This local antiquary 
writes thus of Bharat Cheruh: "The fort of Deogan, ono of the three 
strongest forts of Palamau which is mentioned in the Badishah Kama, (the 
two others being Kothi and Kunda), was built by Bharat Rai, a renowned 
border chieftain, more probably a bold and successful cattle-lifter ". (p. 
131). Of another fort called Mangarli or Tarhasi [theNarsiof the llamgir - 
nama], it is said that it was “origiually built by Mansingh, a Rnfcsel, but 
taken possession of by the Cherubs under this Bharat Rai (Ibid. 131). 
These local traditions arc not, perhaps , without value and they may 
provide a clue to the determination of the real name of ** the renowned 
border chieftain ”, who appears to have harassed Shir Khan to some pur- 
pose and to have been regarded by him as an opponent whom it was 
absolutely necessary to crush. 

IV. 376, l. 12. Husain Khan Kir ah [teas sent with Ha may tin's queen], 

.. Garcin dc Tnssy's reading is ' Sarafc \ (l. c. 97), Dorn calls him ' Husain 
Khan Sark’, and says “he was then highly advanced in years”, (f. 123). 
‘Khjzr Khun Surk* (^j~ ) is mentioned by 13. (Text, 1. 364, Tr. 471), 
N-i'amatulla (E. D. V. 115) and others, as governor of Bengal under Shir 
Shah. But he is called Khizr Khcin Bairah in Elliot's version of 'Abbli. 
(p.-390, infra). Surk was the name of one of the ancestors of the Mi 
tribe. Surk ‘Umar was the paternal nncle of Malik Shako, whcnc .-on 

was Baseen, whose son was Bahrain, whose son was Kni t, whose son w/n 

-- - ’ " S‘<rk 



probably, correct. ‘Nirak ! ...... 

also, on 416,1. 8 infra, should, perhaps, be read r.i S'th Ami. 

I Vi 377, 7. 13 from foot. He [Shir KUn] seated him^l fan the 

. and struck coins and caused the r ■ «’<• 

. ■ to he read in his mm name. 


IV. 378, 1. 17. T\BiKH-r-3HlE5H\HI ' 455 

The year in which Shir Shah took’ that, title and assumed the rights 
and privileges of an independent sovereign has been variously given as 
945 by Blphiustone, Thomas and Vincent Smith (0. H. I. 326), but 946 or 
947 by others. His coins of 946 H. are not uncommon and there was one 
dated .945 H. in the Marsden collection (0. P. K. D. 397 note), but the date 
on it was not clearly defined. Better specimens however have been now 
discovered and at least four are registered in Mr. Nelson Wright’s 
* Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli Nos. 1040 A, 1040 B, 
1257 and 1270 A. (See also p. 386). Mr. N. K. Bhattasali has also 
described three other rupees which are of a different type, but exhibit 
the same date. (Islamic Culture, January 1936). He places the coronation 
of Shir Shah somewhere about the middle of Safar 946 H. Prof. Qanungo’s 
contention (Sher Shah, pp. 205-208), that he assumed the title only after 
the battle of Chausa in 946 H. is thus proved to be unsound and Thomas 
appears to have been right in holding that he “ assumed the title of Shah or 
King of Bihar ” during the isolation of Humayunin Bengal, (op. c it. 393). 
IV. 377, l. 3 from foot. The young men of the army came in crowds 

and danced, as is the custom of the Afghans. 

This incidental reference to Afghan * folk-dances ’, of which there ; are 
several inodes, is interesting. Elphinstone gives the following descrip- 
tion of an Afghan dance, .called * Ghoomboor which he had witnessed. 
“Prom ten to twenty men or women stand up in a circle.. ....... A 

person stands within the circle to sing and play on some instrument. 
The dancers go through a number of attitudes and figures, shouting, 
clapping their hands and snapping their fingers. Every now and then, 
they join hands .and move slow or fast according to the music, all joining 
in the chorus”. (Account of the Kingdom of Caubool, I. 311). When the 
Emperor Jahangir visited Kabul in the second year of his reign, he had 
the Arghashtaq dances performed before him. (T. J. 51, 1. 6 f .f . ;Tr! 1. 107 
and Note). The Burhan-i-Qati'a defines as “a dance by girls or 

young men, accompanied with singing and the clapping of hands ”. -• 

‘IV. 378, i. 17. Mahesar was Baja, of Bhopal. - 

Below. at p. 391, ‘Abbas himself is made to say by the translator that 
‘ Bhopal ’ was the name of the Baja and not of the town or country. * Bho- - 
pal’ is, there .said to have “ possessed the country.of Bijagarh and Tamha 
(var. Mabhar).” According to Dorn’s version, “ Peemgur and Mahoor were 
possessed by Bhopal” (1. 124). M. de Tassy. also states th a t‘“.‘ Raj a Bhopal 
.possessed Bijagarh andMihra.” (Zoc. cit. 101, 120). AbuTFazl records that 
“ when Humaynn arrived at Agra (in 943 A. H,), Bhopal, Wbp , : wa'Cin 
Bijagarh (in Nimar) finding the fort of Mandu empty, 'boldly entered 
. it ”. (A. N. 1. 145=Tr. L 322. Sec also E. D. VI. 18). What ‘Abbas i^ally 
states here is that ‘Bhupal was Raja of Mahesar’ .(.Variant, ’.Mabhar, 
‘i.e. Nimar?). Bijagarh is about sixty miles south’ of Mandu and 'ahout 
the same distance north-west of Burlianpur. It is .now in tkelNimar 
.district .of Indor ..State ..and Khargonr-a place .in _ its .neighbourhood 
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IV. 382, 1. 2. 


‘ he ^quarters. ' TamhS ■ [variant, 'Mabhir'aad'Hih'ra' 

?' * T “ y ’ \ mBst be a miswriting erf jW Namhir, i. e. Nimav. Thi 
mportance <rf .the town of Bhopal dates only from abont 1735 A 0 in 

tZlTf7 M (e d - TOI - 59! - 11 «' » taJS-A; 

before that, and is never mentioned in any old chronicle. Bijagarb, 
Knargon and Niraar are all shown in Constable’s Atlas, PJ. 27. 

IV. 378, l. 20. Maltii Khan put his seal at the head of the letter tohich 
he sent. 


Tlie story of the seal is told by Abbas incompletely and not quite 
fairly. He has suppressed the material fact that the provocation was 
first given by S'lir Shih himself, and not by Qidir Shift, as his mode of 
relating the event implies. F. (H. 270) and Nizamu-d-dm Ahmad (J. A. 
691) state in the Malwa Sections of their chronicles that when Hnraaynn 
invaded Bengal and took possession of Gfanr, Shir Khln addressed to 
Qadir Shah and other rulers, a Fat' man urging them to harry and ravago 
the Agra province and other Mughal territories in the vicininty of Malwa, 
with a view to effect a diversion in his own favour. As Shir Khan had 
placed his seal at the top of this Farman, Qadir Shah' affixed his own seal 
in exactly the same spot, in his reply. Mallu Khan had, before this, 
assumed the imperial style and title of Qadir Shah and had even struck 
coins in his own name. (Nnmism. Snppl. No. XI to the J. A. S. B. (1909), 
Art. 63, p. 316). He consequently regarded Shir Khan’s arrogationof 
superiority and suzerainty as an affront and declared that self-respect 
and kingly dignity required that he should get even with' and mete out 
to Shir Khan the same treatment which he had thought fit to mete out to 
himself. Erskine tells the story in the same way. (H. B. H. H. 430). The 
etiquette in regard to the fixing of seals was very striet. Babur complains 
that “ Shah Beg Arghun had the incivility to seal his letter to me in the 
middle of the reverse, where Begs seal if writing to Begs or a great Beg 
if writing to one of the lower circle ”. (Baburnama, Tr. Beveridge, 332). 
Morier explains that when the King of Persia writes to an inferior, the 
seal is affixed to the top, when to an equal, it is placed at tho foot of the 
letter, or on a separate piece of paper.” (First Journey to Persia, 219). 
See also Briggs, IV. 371 note. Chardin gives us some very curious and 
interesting information on the Persian code of epistolary etiquette. 

IV. 380, l. 2. Humayim arranged Ms army and came to Kanauj. 

This ** irretrievable rout ” of the Chaghtais is generally said to have 
taken place at Qananj, but the actual site was somewhere in Hardoi 
district and on the other side of the Ganges, at some miles distance from 
Qananj itself. (I. G. XIV. 371). ‘Abbas states elsewhere (419 infra ) that 
Shir Shah built a city on the spot where he had gained his victory and 
called it * Shir Shr ’ (Rede Shergarh). This Shergarhis situated about 

fonr Kos from Qananj. 

IV. 382, l . 2. Ghazi Mujli. 

The T&rlJih'i-Dmdi cqJIs him * Ghazi Mahli’ (482 post) ana J3. 


IV. 3S3, 1. 5. 
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and F. (I. 229) have the same rending. The X- A. speaks of him as 

* Mahldar ’ (234). Firishta (I. 220, 1. 7 f.f.) and B. (I. 37G=Tr. 487) say 
he was j y* ji “one of the confidential and intimate per- 
sonal attendants " of Islam Shah. He was probably a man employed in 
the ' Mahl i. c. the female apartments or Seraglio. He is spoken of as 
“Mahram”, because he had the entry of the harem and may have been 
one of the eunuchs in charge of the wives and concubines of the Sultan. 

Erskino speaks of him as one of the chief officers of the Household, 
ill. B. II. II. 451). The right reading is. most probably, 'Mahli*, but 
,/•** or was an Afghan name, <\ g. Malhi Qattal, and it may have 
been his own name or that of his father. 

IV. 382, l. 11, Kutb Khan linnet. 

This sobriquet also assumes several forms. He is again called 

* Banot* on p. 3S7 infra , but some Mss. of this chronicle have the reading 
‘Manib’. {Ibid, footnote). In the X- A. (233), F. (1. 220) and the TitrVeh- 
i-Daitdi (481 infra), he is called * Fail)’, and Dorn has ‘Nasib’. (1. 116, 
11S, 126). Shir Ivhan had a son named Qutb Ivhan, who must have been 
called Qutb Ivhiin Sur. A Qutb Khiin Mochi-Khail is mentioned by 
‘Abbas at p. 350 and Qutb Khan Lody at SSL supra. There was also a 
Qutb Khan Niazi. (Ahmad Yiulgar in E. D. V. 43). Perhaps or rrr* 
is an error for Batani, or ^ Baitani, the name of another Afghan 
tribe. Ilajji Khan Batani is mentioned at 37S ante note and Dorn, (1. 126). 
The name of Adam Khan Bntni is found in Dorn, 1. 123 and that of Path 
Khiin Batni in Budauni.(II, 33=Tr. II. 27). But tho balance of authority 
appears to be in favour of 

IV. 383, 1. 5. [Shir Sli'ih sent) Barmazid Giir [in pursuit of Humayun]. 

All the Musalman chroniclers are unanimous in calling him Barmazid 
(X- A. 235, 1. 10; F. 1. 230, 1. 20; B. I. 379=Tr. 490), but Prof. Qanungo 
has in his monograph on Shir Shah hazarded the conjecture that this 
man was a Rajput named ' Brahmaditya or Bralimajit Gaur*. (op. cit. 
197, 225, 369). It is therefore necessary to stress the fact that Mazld and 
Barmazid were and arc common names among Afghans as well as Turks. 
A Mazid who was the chief man of Indarab and Auzun Mazid Baghdadi 
are mentioned in the histories of Timur. (E. D. III. 401, 491). Several other 
persons bearing the name, e. g. Shaikh Mazid Beg, Mir Mazid Taghai and 
Mazid - Beg Tarkhan Arghun, are mentioned in t'io Baburnama. (Tr. 26, 
27, 131, 167 and 51), The groat leap of 25 feet aeross a gorge which is 
described by the Akhund Darveza was taken by tbe horse of a Sadozi 
named Barmazid. This Barmazid was the brother of tlie famous Khan 
Kdju who was a contemporary of Humayun and flourished about 956 H. 
(Raver ty, N. A., 202, 227). Abul Fazl states that when Humayun marched 
to Bangash in 959 H. f with a view to punish the rebellious Afghans, tlie 
first tribe attacked was the ‘Abdur Rahmani, tlie last the Bannazidi. (A. 

N. I. 323— Tr. I. 598). This clearly shows that Barmazid was an Afghan 
name. 

57 
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Gtir orKur also is a not uncommon sobriquet. Babur mentions a Mirak 

was the of Bad‘la-z-zaman Mirza. (B. N.328) 
Abni Fa?! speaks of Idi Eur or Gur (A. N. HI. 298=Tr. in. 441) and 
Maqsud All Eur or Gur. (Ibid, III.304=Tr. HI. 450). This last name oc- 
curs also in the X. A. (249, 1. 12=E. D. V. 259). Mir Husain Eur (or Gur) 
was wm of the nobles of Timur. (Malfcsat in B. D. III. 404). In the 
TarikJri- Daitdi, the subject of this note is styled Barmazld Sur (485, .486), 
but this also indicates that the author who was himself an Afghan, was 
sure that the person intended was an Afghan and not a Hindu.. 

IV. 383, l. 10. The Emperor Humayun told Amir Sayyid Amiruddin. 

The name has been miswritten or misread. The person to whom 
Humayun told the story was Mir Sayyid Raf"m-d-din Iji, (Jauhar, Tr. 
Reprint, 38; A. N. 1. 167, Tr. 1 355; Dorn, 1. 128; Tassy, 109). He was one 
of the most learned men of his day and the leader of the ‘Ulama. (402 
infra). Abul Fazl states that he was a Husaini Sayyid from Shiraz and 


that Humayun went to his house and took counsel with him on the morning 
after his arrival in Agra after the defeat. Mir Baf ‘iu-d-din was the teacher 
and patron as well as relative of Abul Fazl’s father, Shaikh Mubarak, and 
there is a long account of him in the Ain, (Tr. III. 423-4). He died in 954 
H. He is called Mir because he was a Sayyid. He was not an Amir. 

IV. 385, 1 . 12 from foot. One Shaikh Gadai teas in Gujarat to whom 
. . he [Bairam Beg] did good service. 

. The meaning of the author is just reversed in the translation. It was 
Shaikh Gadai who had rendered “ good service ” to Bairam. Of. what 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad says : "At this time, the dignity of Saddrat-i-Mama - 
lik (the office of Lord Chief Justice) was conferred upon Shaikh Gadai, 

through the interest of the Ehan-i-Khanan [5ct7. Bairam Khan], who 

remembered the kindness which he had received from the Shaikh during 
the time of his exile in Gujarat ”, (T. A. Trans, in E. D. V. 259). Abul 
Fazl tells us that Shaikh Gadai had behaved well to Bairam Khan and 
showed him kindness during the time of his [Bairam’s] sojourn in Gujarat. 
(A. N. H. 20— Tr, II. 36). Tassy also understands the sentence to mean 
that Shaikh Gadai had tendered his good offices to and accompanied 
Bairam part of the way until he left the province. ( loc . cit, 112). 

IV. 388, l. 11. Shaikh Ahmad Sarwdni who was the grand-father of 
Shaikh Malhi Kaydl. 

According to the Afghan Genealogies, Shaikh Mulhi Qattdl was the 
son of Shaikh Sulaiman Dana, the son of Ahmad Jawanmard,, the son of 
Musa, son of Mahmud, son of Maulana Qiikbiir, son of Snri, son of 
Sarpal, son of Sarbani. (Dorn, II. 62. See also Ibid, I. 129 and IL 27)' 
This shows that Shaikh Malhi was the great-grandson of Maulana Gnkbur, 
who was the great-grandson of Sarbani. Shaikh Bayazld Sarwani, t c 
grandfather of ‘Abbas, is given the sobriquet of ' Kalkapur’ by Dowson, 
but it is clear from this pedigree that * Kalkapur ’• is- a mistranscription 
or misreading of some personal name like ‘ Gukbur , Gugbur 
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'.Guzbur’, and' not a place-name. M.‘ de Tassy calls the Shaikh Mulhi 
‘ Quital ’ and speaks of his grandfather as 1 Shaikh Ahmad Kakbor 
Shrwani.’ (p. 115). 

The name of the Saint reminds one of Shaikh Mali or Malhi who is 
stated to have written a History of the conquest of Swat by the Yusufzais 
between 1413 and 1421 A. C. It is said to be the earliest known work in 
Pushtu. (T. H. Thornton’s Art. on Punjab Literature and Folklore in 
J. E. A. S. 1885, p. 389; Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, I. 23 8 t 
s. v. Afghanistan). The sobriquet is spelt ‘ Kayal ’ by Dowson, but * Qattal’ 
by Dorn and De Tassy and this seems to be more correct, as it is assigned 
to several other Saints also, e. g. Sayyid Sadru-d-din Raju Qattal, who 
was the brother of the still more renowned Shaikh Jalalu-d-din Makhdum- 
i Jahanian and died in 806 H. (Ain, Tr. III. 371-2; F. II. 417-8; Beale, 
Mi ft ah, 98). Another member of the same family, Sayyid Sultan Ahmad 
is also styled Qattal and Jalalpur in Shujabad tahsil, Multan district, is 
called Jalalpur-PincSZa or Jalalpur of the Pir, because he died and is 
buried there. (I. G. XIV. 16) . Shaikh Yusuf Qattal lies buried in Dehli and 
his mausoleum near the mosque in Kharki was built in 903 H. (F. Cooper, 
op. cit. 94; 3$nj\ 1.23). Another saint Jamal Qattal, who was a disciple of 
Shaikh Sharafu-d-din Maneri, is mentioned by Abul Fazl. (Zm, Tr. III. 
370). Still another named Mu‘inu-d-din Qattal, who was the grandfather 
of the more famous Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, is buried at Jaunpur. 
(Houtsma, E. I., III. 687). The raison d'etre of the epithet also is stated 
by Firishta. (II. 417, 1. 9 f.f). 

IV. 389, l. 9 from foot. But the Kazi-ali spoke ill of us and said. ; 

The manuscript used seems to have read <JK ‘ high’, ‘ exalted’, ‘ chief ’, 
but the correct lection is undoubtedly, ‘Ali J°. We know that Qazi ‘Ali 
was deputed in 936 A. H. to the Punjab to make inquiries respecting the 
lands held in rent-free tenure. He was directed “ to resume the old tenures, 
to measure them and to include them all in one district (Budauni, II. 
254— Lowe II. 261; see also A.N.Tr.HI. 343). He was appointed Bakhshi 
in 987 H. (A. N. Tr. III. 423) and killed in Kashmir in 999 H. (2.in, Tr; 
Bloclimann, 1. 346). 

IV.. 390, l. 9. A short time afterwards, he [Mir Sayyad Hamid 
Bukhari] was himself slain. 

; As Sayyid Hamid was killed in fighting against the Tarikis or 
liaushanais, towards the end of 994 H. (A, N. III. 510 = Tr. III. 777 ; 
T. A. 371, 1. 9=E. D. V. 455; B. II. 354=Lowe, 366; Bloohmann, Z?n, Tr. 
1. 397), the allusion furnishes an important piece of internal evidence for 
fixing tlie inner limit of the date of composition of -the Tarikh-i-Shir 
ShahuSee my note on Vol. IV. 301 supra. 

IV. 390, l. 16. The hills of Padmcin and Gh'jhcik, 

‘ Padman’ is an error for £»^*, Nadnan, i. e. ‘Nadna ‘Nandana* or 
‘ Ninduna-’ of p. 389 supra. * Girjhak and Nandna ’ are both in the Salt 
Range— the Gakhkhar country— ‘and are both mentioned in juxtaposition- 
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IV. 397, 1. 6 from foot 


Tsxt°M ^ 3 1 f 9 7-Tr' 7m “pi a f I'fi’ 5 ’ tbC Bmpert,r J “ bi ” Slr ' (5U 

lest, bl, . 3 f. f.-Tr. I. 81; 91, 1. 3 f. f.=Tr. L 129). Nandaa lies aboat 
twelve miles distant from Jhelurn town, Lat. 32°43 / , Long. 73 0 47 - # . It j$ 
apiece of strategic importance and was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It- stands on a rocky Kill which' commands the route across the outer Salt 
Range. Girjhaklies near Jalalpnr in Pind DadanKhan (alts'll of Jhelatn 
district, Jalalpur is situated about thirty miles south of Jhelmn, in a 
narrow valley extending between the river and the eastern extremity of 
the Salt Range. It is one of the great passages of the Jhelmn on the route 
from Afghanistan to India and is supposed by Elphinstone, Cunningham, 
Chesney and others to have been the site of Alexander's battle with 
Poras.Lat. 32°-39', Long. 73°-26'. (Thornton; I. G. XIV. 14). Constable, 
PI. 21 E a. ‘ G-irjhak and Nandana' are both’ mentioned by Minhaj. In 
the T. E. (Text, 179, last line), he- specifies in the list of Iltutmish’s 


conquests, two places, the names of whieh were read by Ravcrty as 
Nandanah and Giijah or Kujdh ". (Tr. 627). There can be little doubt 
that the right reading is not Gnjak, but •kfoitjha (fc). 

IV. 397, l. 6 from foot. Bhaia Ptiran Mai sent 600 elephants, but 

did not himself come out. 

Puran Mai, the son of Silhadi, is styled ‘ Parabi ’ by Ni'amatulla, 
Silhadi is said to have been a ' Tuar’ by Tod (A. A. R., Ed. Crooke. 1. 356), 
but a G-eh'Iot [or GrnhiJot] by the T. A. (231, L 15) and Dorn (II. 104 notes). 
The question is not easy to decide, but the latter opinion seems to be 
invalidated by the fact that one of the wives of Silhadi was Durg.i, a 
daughter of the Rana (Sell, of Chitor). (Hajji Dabir, Z. W. 225, 1. of. {.). 
Elsewhere, the Hajji states that the mother-in-law of Bhupat, the son 
of Silhadi, was the mother of Vikramajit, the son of Rana Sanga, i.e. 
Bhupat had married a daughter of Rana Sanga. {Ib. 227, 1. 2), The A. 
also avers that the daughter-in-law [iSJs*] of Durgavati, the wife of 
Silhadi, was the daughter of Sanga. (506,1.2). The Mircit-i-S tka ndari 
also says that the wife of Silhadi’s son Bhupat was the Rana 's daughter 
(256, 1. 10), while F. speaks of Durgavati herself ns the daughter of Sanga- 
(EC. 221, 1. 2 f.f.). We can scarcely expect the Mnsalman annalists to have 
been accurately informed about the family history and m 3 trimoni. 1 l 
connections of the Rajput princes, but it stands out clearly, notwith- 
standing some discrepancies, that Silhadi or his son was connected by 
marriage with the reigning house of Chitor. It is quite possible that both 
Silhadi and his son had taken wives from that house. The practice is not 
at all unusual among Rajputs, though Sir E. Clive Bayley was puzilc' 
by it on account of imperfect acquaintance with Hindu customs. ilss. 
Cit. 365 Note). But as a Gehlot can never marry a female of hw own 
tribe, Silhadi must have belonged to some other sept. , . 

■ In this connection, it may be worth while to note that L ura bis ^ 
said by Tod to have been one of the 24 branches of the 
In the Sanskrit poetical history of the Rijas of Rewi vthsen ’*1 
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tV. 398, 1. 1$. 

summarised by Dr. Hiranand SHastri, Puraumal is described as a des- 
cendant of Hammira, the Chauhan. (Memoirs of tbe Arch. Survey of 
India, No. XXI, (1925), p. 6). If this is correct, Silhadi also must have 
been a Chauhan. But the better opinion seems to be that ‘ Purabiya * 
means nothing more than * Eastern * and all Rajputs were called ‘Purabiya* 
in Malwa, because they came from Purab — the Ganges- Jumna Duib and 
Oude— because these districts were situated to the east of that province. 
Hajji Dabir states that Medini Rai was the title given to Rai Chand 
Purabiya (213, 1. 9), and he mentions several other Rajputs also who are 
styled * Purabiya ’, e. g. Gangu Purabiya, Lord of Maudasa, (226, 1. 9), 
Hemkaran Purabiya, (107, 1. 1), and others. The T. A. also speaks- of 
Rajputan-i-purabitga , as a general term, (5S4, 1. 5) and appends the 
epithet ‘ Purabiya * to the name not only of Silhadi himself (587, last 
line), but to that of a man called Shadi Khan (586, 1. 4). 

In these circumstances, the balance of authority points to Silhadi 
having been neither a Gehlot nor a Chauhan, and Tod is probably right 
in making him a Tuar or Tonwar. This conclusion is borne out by 
the Emperor Jahangir, who in a detailed notice of one of his Amirs, 
named Nahar Khan, declares that he was the grandson of Narsinha Deva, 
the brother of Puran Mai Tomoar Jy y of Raisin. (T. J. 365, 1. 21). The 
‘Aligarh text has * Lulu jljl and some Mss. have A. or but these are 
all mistranscriptions of J A or Jyy, as Mr. Beveridge has clearly shown 
in his note. (Tr. II. 268). 

IV. 398, l. 3. Fath Khan Jat had been in rebellion in Kayula. 

Rede Qafiula, i.e. ‘Kot Kahula ’, as in Dorn. (I. 134). It is men- 
tioned in the T. J. also. (77, 1. 6 ; Tr. 1. 160). It was in SarJcar Depalpur 
of the Lahore Siiba. (Ain, Tr. II. 332) . It lies about seven miles north of 
the Sutlej in Montgomery district, Punjab Lat. 30 o -ll' N., Long. 73°-36 / 
E. Satgarha (1. 11) also is in Montgomery district and lies "about 
thirteen miles east of Gugera on one of the projecting points' of the high 
bank, which marks the limit of the windings of the Ravi on the east.” 
(Cunningham, A. G. 1. 242). The name is said to mean * seven castles *, 
but none of them now exist. Lat. 31°-0' N., Long. 73°-0'. Constable, PI. 
24 E.b. The. mausoleum of Mir Chakar Rind is at Satgarha. 

IV. 398, l. 13. I am going to seise Mdhla. 

\Hahla ’ is not the name of any place which’ it was intended to capture. 
What Haibat Khan wanted to do was to take the Mahal (the dagh tea 
mahal) of the contingent which Chakar [Chaqar or Jagbar] Rind was 
bound to maintain. Chakar was therefore asked to " keep his forces 
ready ”, so that the horses could be branded on the spot according to 
regulations; Four lines lower down on this very page, Haibat Khan is 
made to say, “ I shall take your Muster (Mahal) at Depalpur”. D.e 
Tassy renders it correctly thus : "qu'il prepare done son armee et j’en 
passer ai in revue ”, (p. 125). B. uses the phrase dagh-u*ma?iallu (II. 206, 
Lowe, Tr. 209— E. D. V, 622). 
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IV. 398, V. S from foot. FaOt IThm Jafmt 'Shaikh Br'aMm, m of 

* . 'Kuto Mam, Shaikh Farid to ffaibat Khan . 
The QutJb- 1 -Aiam Shaikh Farid-fi-Shakargatij] who lies boned at 
Ajodhan or Pab-Pattan died, according to Musalman hagiologists, either 

“ X Hm ** * in thG im centai 7 A - & (Beale, Miftah, 63; 

lr. III. 36a), and it is impossible for a person living in the 16th to have 
been either his son or his ‘nephew’, as Dorn has it (1. 135). The word 

j ia here 1386(1 ,06Sel y for * descendant (q. v . 371 Note 2 ante). Prof. 
Qainnngo has been misled by Dowson’s wrong translation, (op. cit. 310), 

IV. 399 1 1. 9 from foot. Fath J ang Khan in the country of Multan 

■ - founded a city which he called % Shergarh \ 

This Shergarh is still in existence and lies “ on the right bank' of the 
Biyah, about twenty miles to the south-east of Satghara ” (Baverty, Mihran, 
360 note). Constable, 21 E b. Prof. Qannngo conjectures that it must be 
either * Sber Shah/ about 8 miles south- west of Multan or ‘Shahgarh \ 27 
miles in the same direction (313 note), but Baverty ’s suggestion hits the 
mark much better in every respect. This Shergarh is mentioned also by 
B.(II. Text, 165-6 j Tr. 159, 160), as near Jahni or Channi (Chnnian) and 
it contains the Mausoleum of Shaikh Daud Channiwal. 

IV. 403, footnote. The Shaikhzadas of Barnawa and the Shaikh 

zadas of Ehandner [complained to Shir Shah). 
There was a Mahal named Barnawa in Sarkar Dehli, Siiba Debli. 
(Mn, Tr. II. 286). Barnawa lies about sixteen miles north-west of 
Mirat on' the right bank of the Hihdau. (Th.). It is supposed to be 
the Varanavhta, to which the Pandavas retired on their expulsion, 
and where Duryodhana attempted to burn them to death. Bat. 29°-7 / 
1ST., Bong. 77°-2$' E. This ‘ Bhandner ’ may be an error for ‘ Pnndlr ’ U.^0 
or * Pundri’, which was also in the same Sarkar. Pundri is shown in 
Constable, 25 B e. It is a place of some antiquity. It is most probably 
identical .with the ‘Banadri’ of Wassaf. See Note on HI. 36, 1 15 ante. 

IV. 406, footnote. Shortly after the beginning of 951 S., he [Shir 
Shah] must have started for Chitor, marching 
during the hot weather, passing the rains in 
Kachwara, arid then occupying the closing months 
of 959 and the beginning of 953 with the siege of 
; Kalinjdr. This makes the chronology very plain. 

4 t is permissible to, point out that instead of making the chronology 



inadvertence or typographical error here and the years should be read as 
$50 Sol, arid 952 respectively. 'A, H. 950' began on 6th April 15 43. Mism 
was sacked during the first half of 950 H. and the campaign^ Bajputana 
followed- in the second half, November-March 1544 A/C. The attack on 
Chitor cainVthree or four months later; Kalinjar was besieged xn or abon 
Sh'aban 951 H, (November 1544) and Shir Shah died on 22hd or 23ra M 7 
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had fat. art rtfttrr tri'.h f.V / ; Vi j ,'j «/" 

Kalinjar, t-Vi rt far'd (■< 51 re /; ! r-j up. 

Ahmad Yv.Ji?ar r a rr.rr'r-,. and mr.ddjrb*mdrd erribe. Thie’Hir- 
* w.V- no! n Bundcta, bat a Bftphels. He wr.« r.ot the Tlaja of 
Banna in Hundtihand bat of fi*. ■■:!.•. or Iiha!.jh->ra •'mocV-rr. Ikw.a). He w.v? 
canirmporary with Bihar and h.a name o'-jp !*'.'>rr than rn<*r ni that 
limp' rorY Memoir'. (B N. •'■O.*-. Bir-.hn: i V :r.-> Sinha] vrai rue- 

ecededby “ Bcrk-hr.n ,, or , ‘ Birbakin VirahhAmY), who i 1 ? stated hy Jnuhar 
and f»u Ibadan (H.N.Tr. ItiG' to have rendered mate; ial s* ’.htanec to Iiutnri* 
vim in hi*; flight after the defeat at Chsur.v Apart from this error, Ahmad 
fi-cnv. to have confounded the father tvith the run. It is not unliStely that 
Birbhan l not Bining] trar summoned to court by Shir Shih to answer 
for hh conduct and that the Bv-dicla thought it the bitter part of valour 
to seel: safety in flight. The HajA of KAlinjar, with whom he took rcfuRC, 
it! called Kira*. Sing by "Abb is (-507 infnn but BhArtichnnd. in the 
genealogy of the RAj.!*- of Orehha and the local chronicles. (Silberrad, 
Ilirtory of \Ye , -lcrnHumUll:haml 1 J. A. S.B. hXXI. 1902, p. 107). Birsinp- 
devn is mentioned in the A. N. nko (II. 210; Tr. II. 323). Ahul Fard says 
that Birsinp was n vavml of Silmndar Haiti. Hirsute, in fact, was the son 
of Shrilivfihan, the brother and successor of Bhidachandra, both of whom 
are mentioned at *lf»l*2 infra and Ni‘iunaUilln in H. D. V. 1)1*5. 

IV. 409, l. 16. On tlu- J0!h JtaViu-1-amcal P.72 A. II., Shir Shah died. 

Abul Fazl pives 1 1th Knl/i I (A. N. I. 336; Tr. I. filo). F. has 12th (T. 
228). Ni'atnnlulln says he died at midnight on Tuesday following the Pth. 
which was a Friday, i.r. tlio l2t!i or 13t!i. (Dorn, I. Ml). The .IffiWir.:'?-?- 
Afghani makes it the 17th. (Dorn, 11,111), Abul Fnxl says that IsI.7ir.Shii 
ascended the throne ciRht days after the death of his father, *. * 'hh* 
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IV. 419, foot toil. 


19th, bat according to Ni'amatulla he did so on Thursday the 15th. (Dorr.. 
1. 146) . B. does not give the exact date of Shir Shah’s death, bat says I?!5n 
Shah ascended the throne on the 15th of Rab’i I. (1. 374=TrJ. 485). 
‘Abbas also makes 9th Rab‘1 I a Friday. 10th' Rab'i I (ffisabi) 952H.was 
Friday, 22nd May 1545. If Dorn is right in saying that he died on the 
night of the Muhammadan Tuesday, the Risabi date most have been 
the 13th Rab’i I.— 25th May 1545 A. C. The dates given by Abnl Farland 
F. must be Buyyat dates. Erskine says he died on the 24th of May 1545. 
(H. B. H. II. 441 and note). See also Mr. Beveridge’s Note at A. N. Tr. I. 
400. The Hijri date was most probably the 11th Buyyat or 12th Hhixhi. 
IV. 415, l. 13. The Nagarkot, Jtc-ala, Dikdawal and Jammu hills. 

‘ Jwala’ is Jwalamukhi. There is a Dhudial in Jhelnra district in the 
Punjab, Constable 24 E a, but there is another place bearing the same 
name in Hazara district, about twenty-five miles from Abbottabul. 
[Ibid, 24 D a). The first of these is most probably meant here, ns the 
headquarters of the governor are said to have been at Malot, probably 
the place so called in the Hoshiarpur district. Dudhial in Jhclum district 
is now a station on the Mundra-Bhaun Railway. Itis2S miles south-west 
of Mundra, which is 52 miles north-west of Jhelum town. 

IV. 416, 1. 9. The contumacious and highway plunderers inhabiting 
the pargana of Malkonsa. 

Malkonsa was a Mahal in Sarkdr Qanauj, Saba Agra, (Ain, Tr. II. 
185), and is now called Rasulabad, (Elliot, Races II, 91) . The district 
has been always notorious for the lawless and turbulent character of its in- 
habitants. Every man is said to have gone about armed and even peasants 
tilling the fields had loaded muskets fixed to their ploughs and never 
paid the land revenue or any other dues until compelled to do so by 
force majeure. [Maasiru-l-Umara, 1. 418). Rasulab.id is a not uncommon 
placename. There is a Rasnlabid which lies a little south of Asiwan in 
Mohan tahsil, Unao district, twenty miles north of Undo town. (I. G. Vf. 
13). Constable, 2S B b.JBut this Malkonsa is ‘Malgosa* — Ras.uBbad, about 
forty miles north-west of Cawnpore and nine miles north of .7hinjh.il: 
station on the East India Railway. (N. W. P. Gazetteer (1S> J), \ 1. 253-4). 
The pargana contains a large area of swampy land. A saying comme- 
morating the difficulty of realising the revenues in former times is quoted 


by the compiler of the Gazetteer: 

Rasitlabad-Malgosa, tin pdhar jiiti to el: pahnr paisa; 

Rat basen phir jaesa ka taisa. (Ibid, p. S). 

IV. 419, foot note. It cost eight krors, five lacs, fir' thousand and h-o 
and a half dams, which means liahlolit. All t~ ! ' * 
is written over the gate of the fort. 

The Emperor Jahangir who stayed at Rfca*. is for some day? ir.l » 
father’s reign (T. A. in E. D. V. 465) and visited it aim in Uu osv., 
that according to an inscription on one of the gates of the fort, ttz y 
erection was sixteen Krors, ten lacs of dams and a little aor..* i- 
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forty lacs, twenty-five thousand rupees. (T. J. Tr. 1. 96; Tost, 46, last line). 
It will be observed that the figure, as it is given by Jahangir, is just 
double that given by the Tarikh-i-Daudi. Jahangir calls the coin Dam 
and reckons it at l/40th of the rupee. ‘Abdulla also speaks of it as Dam , 
but his total is the exact moiety of Jahangir’s. He adds that this Dam 
was the same as the Bahloli. His Dam or Baliloli must have been 
equal to 1/40 x 2, i.e. l/20lh pari of th'o Rupee. In other words, it 
bore the same value as the Sikandari Tanga, of which twenty were 
accounted as equal in value to the Rupee. This shows that the word 
1 Dam,’ is used very loosely and that two different coins, one, of which 40 
went to the Rupee and another, of which 20 bore the same value, arc both 
indiscriminately designated * Dams ! . And this confusion is aggravated 
by the fact that the terms ‘ Bahloli ’ and ‘ Tanga’ also seem to have been 
employed with equal laxity, not only in common parlance or the language 
of the street, but in the histories and chronicles of the period. 

IV.. 433, l. 5. And in the time of Sher Shah, a decrepit old woman 
might place a basket of gold ornaments on the head and 
go on a journey and no thief or robber could come near 
her. 

This is not historical verity but fatuous adulation. Unfortunately, it 
is repeated in the Zubdatu-t-Taioarikh of Shaikh Niiru-l-Haqq (B. D. VI. 
188-9), the T. A. (232, last line), F. (1. 22S, 1. 3 f . f .) and B. (L 363 ; Tr. 473) , 
as if it had been a real fact. Any decrepit old woman who had tried the 
experiment would have had good reason to rue it all her life, if her head 
had remained on her shoulders at all. The whole passage is rhetorical 
bombast of no historical significance. It is, at best, only a picturesque 
metaphorical expression, just like “ the lion lying down with the lamb ” or 
“the wolf drinking at the same fountain as the goat.” And this flimsy 
fustian has not even the merit of originality. It has been pilfered from 
an older author and the very words, almost, occur in the Shajrat-u-l- 
AtrdTe, the author of which writes thus : 

“It is related in different histories that when Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarizm Shah conquered Mawarau-n-Nahr, the roads between Iran 
and Turan were well-guarded and safe, in so much’, it is stated as an 
example, that if an old woman were to carry a dish full of gold all over 
the country, there was none hardy enough to molest her”. (Tr. Miles, 

p. 110). 

It may be pertinent to note that the Shajrat is an abridgment of the 
y jh jl, which was based on a History of the Mongols written 
by or under the orders of Sultan Ulugh Beg about 851 A. H. (Rieu, B. M. 
Catalogue, 1. 164; Eth9, 1. 0. Catalogue, 77-8). 

Similarly, all that is said a few lines higher up about travellers and 
wayfarers having been relieved from the trouble of keeping watch and 
about the Zamindai’s keeping guard over them is ‘ stolen thunder ’. It is 
just what Barani says about *Alau-d-dIn Khalji. (T. P. Text, 340, 11. 12-18), 
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IV. 437,1. 12 . 

“Sff uL^ mm7 ‘': ‘ 1,ron f 1 a? Brorauas,” tKat hfetorta 
States, had become so great that the Hindu landed proprietors and 

headmen [Muqaddiman toa Khutdn] used to stand on the highroads and 
keep watch over wayfarers and caravans, while travellers with' goods, 
fabrics, cash or any other property used to alight in the-midst of the 
plains and deserts . (Major Puller’s translation in J. A. S. B 1*70 
p. 48) And writing of Ghtyas-u-din Tughlaq, he declares that “so great 
tras the fear of his sword in the hearts of all robbers and plunderers, that 

in his time, the robbers became the protectors of the public road 

,an'd the name of robber was not heard, and the fear of the robber" was 
>viped from the minds of men.” (Text, 442-3; [Sir Auckland] Colvin’s Tr. 
ip J, A. S. B. 1871, p. 238). When ‘Abbas farther assures us that in the 
reign of Shir Shah, there was not “ a thief or robber who dared to direct 
the eye of dishonesty to the property, of another, nor did any theft or 
robbery ever occur in his dominions ” he is only repeating what bad been 
said before. The fact is that this overpraised account of Shir Shah’s 
administration has been pieced together out of borrowed material. For 
jtsjmost important passages, viz. those relating to the manner of his 
'daily life and his system of civil and military government, ‘Abbas must 
be indebted to Mushtaqi, as that author died in 989 H. (634 infra), several 
years before the Tarikh-i-Shir Shahi was begun. 

It seems necessary to put this point in the proper light and nail 
the lie to the counter, as it is thus represented even in the C.H.I. (IV. 67). 

“ Even the historians of the Timurids admit that in the Afghan’s reign, 
an old woman with a basket of gold could safely sleep in the open plain at 
night without a guard ”, and another modern writer also assures ns in an 
official publication, that “ under the rule of Shir Shah, all disorders 
ceased and so complete teas the order that prevailed throughout Hindus - 
fan, that a decrepit old woman might place a basket of gold on her head 
.and go on a journey etc.” (U. P. Gazetteer, X, p. 157). 

IV. 435, l. 11 from foot. He summoned (wo competitors for the crown, 

Kiydm Khan and Malik Bahlol. 

No individual named Qiyam Khan is mentioned as a competitor for 
the throne of Delhi by any of the other historians and fV* must bo a 
copyist’s error, perhaps, for ft-* Hisam or Husam. (g.v. E. D. V. (3). The 
j. A. and F. agree in saying that the two other persons, besides fiahlol, 
of whom Hamid Khan thought were Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur and 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Mal^a. The first was ruled out because he was 
Sultan ‘Al£u-d-dm’s son-in-law, the second on accountof his being at too 
great a distance from Dehli. (T. A. 151, 1. 6 ; F. 1. 1/2, 1. 6 f. f.). 
iy_ 437 , l, 12. It teas the custom to distribute every third day, S er ■„ . 

pan leaves, etc. « 

The author is referring to the Zidrat or funeral cemmony P erfor»ci 
on the third day after a man’s death. See ante 322, J. 8 i. . k 
speaks of it as "the teeja alias Zeearut of the dead, or the visit b 
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grave on the third day after burial.” (Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras Reprint, 
1863, p, 284). Barani in his elaborate eulogy of Balban’s virtues says that he 
used to visit in person the houses of deceased Shaikhs and Sayyids on 
the day of the Ziardt or third day (fyr-) after death. (Test. 47, 1. ). 

IV. 437, Z. 10 from foot. Mulla Fdzin one of the elders of the city. 

The correct reading seems to be ‘Qizan’ or ‘Qidan’ (O^k). He 
is probably identical with the ‘ Mian Kadan ’ mentioned on p. 464 infra. 
This latter is spoken of as Miyan Qadan, the son of Shaikh Jufu or Khuju 
in the T. A, (164, 1. 4) and F. (I. 1S2, 1. 26). A Qazi Qazan or Qadan (o^?) 
of Bhakkar is mentioned in M'asum’s History of Sind. (Tr. Malet, 130— 
Kalicli Beg’s Tr. in his History of Sind, II. 65, 68, 69. See also E, D. 1. 310 
note and T. A. 636, 1. 20). Qazi Qadan Bangali was the spiritual guide of 
Hajji Hamid Gwaliari, who was the Pir or spiritual director of the re- 
nowned Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. (Maas iru-l-Umard, II. 877, ]. 6). The 
‘ Mian Kadan of Dehli’ mentioned at 464 infra is described there as one 
of the most eminent Mullas of the empire in the reign of Sikandar Lody. 
IV. 439, !. 16. It is also related of this prince, etc. 

Several stories illustrative of the judicial sagacity and Solomon-like 
wisdom of Sikandar Lody are repeated by the chroniclers. One of them at 
least, a long and circumstantial yarn which is related in the T. A. (p. 172), 
F. (1. 1S7) and the Makhzan-i- Afghani (Dorn, 1. 6S) is really an old apologue 
borrowed from the inexhaustible store of Hindu folklore. It occurs in 
‘ The Mongolian Tales of Ardshi Bordshi ’ which is said to be the Tibetan 
paraphrase of the Sinhasan Dvintrashati, or * Thirty-two Tales of a 
Throne It is told there thus : “ A merchant entrusted a friend with a jewel 
to give to his wife, but the man sold it and afterwards declared that he had 
duly delivered it. When the merchant brought his case to trial, the false 
friend produced two witnesses who asserted that they had seen the mer- 
chant giving tlic jewel to the merchant’s wife, and judgment would at once 
Have been given in his favour, but for the interposition of a boy who 
advised that all four should be confined in separate rooms and each to 
be given a piece of clay, out of which they were to make models of the 
jewel. As the models of the merchant and his false friend were found to 
correspond, while those of the two witnesses differed, the fraud and 
perjury were both detected (Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, H. 
13). In the T. A. and Dorn, the story is told of two brothers who resided 
in Gwalior, the false witnesses are two Brahman gamblers and the judge 
is Sikandar. Another intriguing case, which is said to have come up 
before Sikandar for final adjudication, and is represented in the 
Mahhzan (Dorn, I. 67-8) as an event which had actually occurred in his 
reign, is really a replica of the Arabian Nights’ fairy talc of Aladdin 
and his Wonderful Lamp and genii who are the Guardians or Slaves of 
that talisman. Elliot says of these anecdotes of Sikandar’s acumen that 
“ many of them have been reproduced by later writers and attributed to 
the monarchs of their own times,” (4:5 ante), but the truth lips really the 
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offier way. They are much' older than the time of Sikandar and most of 
them are migratory sagas which illustrate the "tendency of all peoples 
to ascribe well-known anecdotes, sayings and adventures to well-known 
persons, as E. G, Browne puts it. (L. H. P. II. 189).. 

IV, 444, l. 6 from foot. On Friday , the 7th SFahan, A. K.894, k 

(Sikandar) was raised to the throne. 

The date must be wrong, as the Julian correspondence, 6th July 1489 
A.^C, was a Monday. The T, A. (169, 1. 13) gives it correctly as 17th 
Shaban, 17th July, which was a Friday and must be correct. 

IV, 444, l. 12. On the day he quitted Dehli , -he first went to Shaikh 

Samau-d-dm ....for the purpose of requesting him to 

repeat the fatiha. 

Budauni tells a similar story of a poet who wrote a Qasida in praise 
of Sultan Iltutmish, but first went to the celebrated Saint .Qutbu-d-din 
Bakhtyar-i-Kaki and requested him to give his blessing by repeating a 
Fatiha before its presentation to that ruler. He then attended at Court 
and read it to the Sultan, who was so pleased with it that he gave him a 
reward of 53,000 white tangas— at the rate of 1,000 tangas for each couplet. 
(I. 65=Tr. I. 92). Another example of this custom is found in the 
Muntakhabu-l-Lubab of Khwafi Khan, who informs as that before 
marching against Dara Shukoh, Aurangzeb went in disguise to a famous 
saint of Burhanpur and requested him to repeat a Fatiha, just as Sikandar 
is said by Abdulla to have done. (Text, II. p. 11). 

IV. 447, l. 16. Their stone images were given to the butchers to make 
weights to serve them as meat-weights. 

This is a “ wandering tale ” of iconoclastic zeal which appears in 
varying forms. ‘Abdulla tells it here of Sikandar Lodi and associates it 
with the temples of Mathura. According to the W aq’iat-i-M usJitagi, the 
Hero was Khawass Khan and the images belonged to the shrine of 
Mahamaya [Vajreshvari or Ambika] at Nagarkot and not to Mathura. 
(544 post). F. had read in some book' that the idol of Nagarkot was 
broken-'to pieces, mixed with cow’s flesh and put into nosebags, which 
were hung round the necks of the Brahmans. But this had occurred, 
not in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, but in that of Firuz Tughlaq. (1. 148, 

1. 6). F.’s story looks like a variant of a still older legend about Mahmud 
of Grhazna. He is said to have had the stone images of Hindu deities burnt 
and turned into lime which was given to the Brahmans to eat with their 
betel leaves. They were then told that they had tbeir gods in their 
bellies! (Raverty, N. A. 60; I. G. s. n. Butkhak). Still another variant of 
‘Abdulla’s tale appears in the provincial histories of Malwa. There, the 
idol-breaker is the Prince Ghiyasu-d-din, son of Sultan Mahmud Khalji. 
He is stated to have destroyed in one of his campaigns against the Rana 
of Chitor, the temples of Kombhalmer and converted^ the objects o 
worship into butchers’ weights. ( T • A. 651), F . repeats this yarn a so ■ 
247), having copied it, as usual, from Nizamu-d-din. The story o 1 
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practical jolte played by Mahmud upon the Brahmans has the appearance- 
of an etymological myth'. It seems to have been invented to account for 
the toponym ButMdk , the name of a village near Kabul, .where the j 
incident Is~said to have taken place. But means ' idol ’ and Khali 4 dust ’ 
in Persian. Ahmad Yadgar also refers to the capture of Nagarkot in 
Sikandar’s reign, but merely says that the idol was exposed to be trodden 
under the feet of the people. (E. P. V. IS). 

IV. 449, l. 16. [The musicians] tcere ordered to play only these four 
tunes, (i) Malikur , (2) Kahjan, (3) Kama and (4) 
Susaini. 

The correct name of the first Rag is 4 Malkos \ In Persian Music 
there are, according to the Ghiyasu-l-Lugliat, twelve Mag am (tunes or 
modes) of which 4 Etusaini ’ is the tenth. 4 Kaldara’ and 4 Hasani’ which are 
mentioned as variants in the footnote seem to' be mistranscriptions of 
j 1 Kedar * and 4 Husaini’. 

IV. 45o, Z. 12 from foot. The noble who had the general direction of 

affair sin the reign of Sikandar bestowed 

districts. to an extent that had never 

been known before. 

The original words iS jki remind one of the jif'i 

who was a minister higher even than the Chief Wazir. The TPoAvZ- 
i-Muf.laq was the Viceregent, the deputy of the Sovereign himself and all 
the powers of the Sultan were, for the time, delegated to him. He was 
often appointed when the king was young and inexperienced or had to 
be unavoidably absent from the capital on protracted or distant military 
enterprises. The reference here is probably to Shaikh Bkmva, who was 
Sikandar’s prime minister aud alter ego. Ahmad Yadgar states that 
Mian Bhuwa was the most powerful and independent grandee and the 
absolute minister of Sultan Sikandar. (E. D. V. 13-4). Khwafi Khan 
observes that iu former reigns, the appointment and removal of Wazirs 
and other ministers used to be vested in the W akil-i-Mutfaq. (Text, II. 
597=Tr. in E. D. VII. 401-2). 

IV. 451, l. 1. The Argar-maha-bedak, was translated . . . and received 
the name of Tibb-i Sikandari. 

An alternative title of the Tibb-i Sikandari is M'adanu-sh-Shifai 
Sikandari and there are copies of the hook in the Biitish Museum and 
other Libraries. (Rieu, II. 471; III. 1120; Ethe, I. 0. Catalogue No. 2305, 
Sachau and Ethe, Bodleian Catalogue, No. 1592; Stewart, Catalogue of 
Tippoo Sultan's Library, p. 10S). The work has been also lithographed at 
Lakhnau. The author calls himself Bhuwa, the son of Khawwass Khiu, and 
says that the translation was completed in 91S A.H. (151*2 A.C.). It is made 
up of an Introduction in praise of the Science of Medicine and three Bobs 
or Chapters, the names of the subjects of which arc given in Sanskrit 
as Sutrasthan-Sharirak-Chikitsasthan and Rid an. Argar-maha-bedak 
may be a corrupt foim of ] Ayur Malm Vaidak, or of Charak Malta 
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f [Vaiclakj.Mian Bh'uwa states that it had becn'compjled from jertrs! 

Sanskrit works “which were the foundations of the phvririan* o' Hi- • I " 
and specially mentions those of Charaka, Sushruta," S.Wgdhara ail 
Chakradatta and the Mddhava Ntddna. 

IV. 454, L 20. A saiyyid from the district of Ardal , tchich it twi-i 
or thirty Kos from Fanna on the Agra side. 

The names Ardal * and Panna* are both wrong. The first ran*;* be in’ 
tended for Ancal in Gaya district, which lies on the Sonc about 14 aV.a 
south-west of Patna, (Seeley, Road Book of India, 15-16). Constable. -2* D e. 
The tcav has been wrongly read as a re. Arwal was in Bihar which we know 
to have been annexed by Sikandar. The second name must bo Patna. 

IV. 457, ?. 4. Led by a Hindu named Jngh. 

The name of the leader is not given by tho T. A. or any of the older 
authorities. They know nothing of ‘ Juga’ and merely say that the 
Zatnindar who led the rebels was a jf». or J&: (T. A. 161, 1. 1 ; Dora, J. 
57 ; E.D.V.93; B.I.814; Tr. 415). It would seem that ‘Abdulla, who ha ! 
never heard of such a tribal designation, could make nothing of and 
tried to make sense by reading it as the name of a person, j\ Jagf; or 
Juga. ‘Abdullah account is borrowed from that of Nbrimu-d-din and !:■’ 
could not have known the name of their leader, as the original author 
was ignorant of it. His attempt to transform Jfn/hVpin (1.7} ’ boat- 
men ’ into [0^ ^-*] ‘MuIIi Kirin’ is also unfortunate and shows that hit 
Manuscript of the T. A. was none of the best and frequently corrupt. In 
the second case also, the T. A. has the correct reading J - + 

(161, 1. 3). 

IV. 457, l. 9. Barbak Shah had gone to Dttryafftd, 

This Daryabud is probably tho place of that name in Ramvwhtghii 


t ah si l of Birabanki district in Oudc, U. P. Lat.2>V-o3' N.. I/jag. HI *7 1' B- 
(I.G.XI, 191), Miyan Muhammad Farmuli to whom Birba’tSlrih imi ito 
have fled was the "son of the sister of Btftltil, who had given him the vtlo'.e 
Sarl'ar of Oudc (to which Darya bid belonged) in Jiiftr, (Tar Udi-lSW* 


ehahi , 352 ante). 

IV. 457, l IS. Food is ju'i ready, eat a little of it a* a. g-wt r ~.“t. 
and then ret out frr Jaunpur. 

Another instance of this Oriental belief or super.'. Ulan U t<:"M t» 
the Memoirs of Jahangir. Daring el* par-nit of Ids tt'iilr.v.t r.n 
Khusraa. the news of the two armies having curat within d/h: of n" 
ether was brought to him. wbvn a d.vh oi com*. "•* 


placed before him . uut uv ««--• ~ , v. 

U, trow that « ~*W«1 b >"•? <* 


But he tel!.*. C* that ht wst >■; it.ii.'t* t- 'ey 



Vemisax at Calcutta in 1S7;! , there ti ta« s—ry , 
eldicati- tif and i’.avc his c-.ut.tr7> i-U- * r — 1 '• * 
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from a Fakir four maxims, the second of which is, “Never forsake ready 
food.” The prince takes care to act upon tliese maxims and each of them 
saves liim from certain death on a critical occasion. (The Hermit of Motee 
JKurna and other Indian Tales, apud Clonston. op. cit. II. 450). 

IV. 461, h 16. The fugitive Raja, by name Bhed, went io hell. 

It is now possible to definitely restore the name of this Raja. He was 
BhidacHandra, Raja of Bhata or Bhatghora. A Sanskrit Mahakdvya or 
Poetical History of the rulers of Rewa written about the middle of the 16th 
century A. C. has been summarized by Dr. Hiranand Sliastri in Memoir 
No. XXI of the Archaeological Snrvey of India (1925). See also the 
supplementary article in Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1930. He is called ‘ Bhil Raja of Phaphamau ’ in the C. H. I. (HI. 237), 
hut Bhil is an impossible name for a Hindu King. He was not the Raja 
of Phaphamau, which is an insignificant village, near Allahabad, but of 
Bandhu. Salbhan (Shalivaban), who is mentioned a few lines lower down, 
was his brother. 

IV. 461, footnote. Ahmad Yadgar adds, * In short, from Jalalabad 

near Kabul, toMandiiandfromUdipiir io Patna, 
coin teas struck in his [Sikandar’s] name. 3 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careless and very untrustworthy compiler of a 
later date and this statement is flatly belied by well-known facts. Neither 
‘ Jalalabad’ nor ‘ Udlpur’ existed in the days of Sikandar Lodi. Jalalabad 
was given that name by Mun'im Khan in honour of Jalalu-d-din Akbar 
and Udipur was founded by Rana Udi (Udaya) Sinha, the son of Sanga, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (1659 A. £.). (I. 6. XXIV. 

102 ). 3 

IV. 462, l. 6. Sultan Husain had gone to KahlgantOrJin the country 
of Lgkhnauti. 

This is ' Colgong ’ now in Bhagalpur, Bengal. Lat. 25°-13 / N., Long. 
37°-17 / E., about 23 miles east of Bhagalpur town, Sultan Husain is said 
to have died there. Constable, PI. 29, B. C. 

IV. 464, 7, 16. There came a Brahman by name Laudhan, idho dwelt in 
the village of Kaner. 

The T> A., from which this story has been borrowed by ‘Abdulla, 
reads the name of the place as ‘Kanthi ’ (163, last line). Dorn has ‘Katbhur ’ 
(L 6?) .and F. (1. 182, 1. 7 f.f.) calls it ' Katkian ’. The name of the Braliman 

is uncertain and read as ‘ Budhen ’ by Dorn and ' Yauddhan ’ by F. 
The reading ' Lakhnauti ’ on 1. 21 seems to be very doubtful. It is not 
likely that Sikandar would permit judicial faticas to be given by divines 
reading outside his territories on a matter relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of his own. It must be an error for ' Lakhnor, ’ which is 
near Sambhal, where Sikandar was encamped and to which the Brahman 
was sent for trial by ‘Azam Humayun the governor of the district 
of Sambhal. ' Lakhnor ’, ' Lakhnau ’ and ' Lakhnauti ’ are frequently 
confused in Persian chronicles. See Mrs, Beveridge’s Note in B. X. Tr. 
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IV. 471, footnote 2. 

'Appendix T. pp. lxxul-vl Tie place from which the BeShmw ntnc i* 
difficult to identify. It may be ‘ Esther’ [Bohilkh'and]. The mm 
was, probably, a follower of R.iminand, one of whose twelve * Cichs ’ 
was named * Bliavanand * or ‘Bhavanand’. (H. fl- Wilson, Belimons 
Sects of the Hindus, in Works? Ed. Host, L 58-6; [Sir George] Gricrsoa 
J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 612 Mote). 

IV. 467, footnote l 13. [Sikandar] sent Red Ugar Sen Kachhcaha. 

The name is so spelt in BriggJ translation of Firishta, but the 
lithographed tests of the T- A. (169, 1. 5) and F. (L 1S5, 1. 5) call him ‘ Jasar 
Sen Kachhwah 5 and they are followed in the 0. H. I. (HC. 245). But * Ugra 
Sen ’ seems to be correct and the person meant may be the Ugra Sen 
Khtckl of Rajput tradition, who is said to have been obliged by domestic 
strife to abandon Gagratm and found Khiehipur (wrongly called 
Khiljipur). (I. G. XV. 279). * Kachhwah * is, most probably, wrong. Persian 
writers constantly confound “ Kachhwah” and “ Khiclii.” “ Kachhwara ’’ 
on p. 497 ante is a misreading of 4 IChichi wara *. The ‘ Khichis ’ are a branch 
of the CHauhans and are entirely distinct from the Kachhwahs. (Croeke, 
Tribes and Castes, III. 278). This Ugra Sen Khichi is most probably 
identical with the Ugra Sen Parabiya of the Gnjar.it Chronicles. (Mir at- 
i-Sikandari, Tr. Bayley, 256 and 272 note ; Htjji Dabir, Z. W. 103, 1. 1; 
118, 1. 8 f. f ; T. A. 4S9, 1. 20 f. f. and F. IT. 210, 1. 7). Khlchiwara or the 
country of the Khichis comprises most of the country between Gtina, 
Siraugpur, Shuj iwalpur and Bhilsi. (I. G. XXI. 31). 

IV. 471, I. 12. His [Sikandar Lodj’s] death took place on Sunday, the 
'1th of Zil-K‘ada, 923 H. 

The T-A- (170, 1. 6) and F. (1. 1S6, 1. 9) give the same date. B. has 17th, 
but the same week-day. The Julian equivalent is given as 2lst November 
1517 A. C. in the C. H. I. (III. 2461, but calculation shaws that the 21st of 
November was a Saturday. If the week-day is correct, Sikandar must 
have died on 22nd November, which was 7th Ruyyat, but 8th TIishbi. It 
may be noted as a curious illustration of tbe state of society and 
communications, that the news of the demise of Sikandar at Agra reached 
Saltan Jluzaffar II of Gujarat in his camp on the Hilwa frontier on 9th 
Zi-l-hijja. ( .1/ ir a t-i- Sikandar i, Test, 153 last line; FazluHa's Tr. 99; Tr. 
Bayley, 253). 17th ZI-1-q’ada which is given by B. is most probably 
incorrect, as it was a Tuesday or Wednesday. The length of his reign U 
here stated as 29 years and 5 months by ‘Abdulla, but if Sikandar came 
to the throne, as he himself avers, on 7th Sh'abin 891 II (441 anW. » f - 
must have been 29 (lunar) years and 3 months. 

IV. 471, footnote 2. The Tarikh-e-Khnn Jakan Lady inform * «*(.*"• 

n. 12-1) that the coffin teas removed to TPldi an- 
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from Safdar .Tong’s Mausoleum, close to an ancient bridge wliicK stood 
on the road leading from Firuzlbrid to one or other of the towns stretch- 
ing from Siri to Lalkot ”, (J. A. S. B. XXXIX, 1870, p. 81 ; Fanshawc, 
D. P. P. 244). Buhlul ’s remains arc popularly supposed to He near tKe 
shrine of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Chiragh-i-Dclili. But this is a low, 
mean-looking structure and modern archaeologists are not sure that the 
traditional ascription is worthy of credit. (Fanshawc, loc. c it. 288; Sir J; 
Marshall in C. II. I. III. 594). In this connection, it may bo permissible to 
note that Sir H. Elliot speaks elsewhere of the author of the Tdrikh-i - 
Diiiidi having left it on record that Buhlul was buried in the Bagh-i-Jitd. 
(Sec E. D. V. 91 note). Unfortunately, the exact site of the Bagh-i-Jitd is 
not known, although it is frequently mentioned in the chronicles of Minhaj 
and Barani. The Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan Lodi may be right in averring that 
the body of Sikandar was first deposited in his garden, ,Q) which' 
Islam Shah afterwards enclosed and this garden may have really been in 
the Bagh-i-Jitd [•»*?■ „£)*]. The statement is found also in Dr. Lee’s copy of 
the Mahhzan-i- Afghani. (Dorn, II. 99). But the father and son do not 
now lie in the same spot and this fact may reinforce the doubts regarding 
the building in which popular tradition locates the grave of Buhlul. 
Perhaps the body was only deposited temporarily in the Jud Garden and 
afterwards interred elsewhere. I have thought it worth while to draw 
attention to these statements in the chronicles, as they do not appear to 
have attracted the attention of any writer on the Archaeology of Dehli. 

IV. 476, l. 10. Ten Mans of corn could he purchased for one bahloli’, 
five sirs of clarified huttcr and ten yards of cloth 
could be purchased for the same coin. 

As the Buhliili was a copper or billon fulits worth, at the most, th'e 
twentieth part of the silver tanga, this and several other statements of 
the same sort in this paragraph stand in need of being taken with some 
grains of salt. Most of the anecdotes illustrating the profuse expenditure 
and largesses of the nobles of Sikandar Body’s reign are pitched in a 
very high key of silly and incredible exaggeration. A few lines lower down 
in this very paragraph, this author tells us that gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difficulty in Ibrahim’s reign. But if this was 
so, it is hard to understand how the Amirs of Ibrahim’s father were able - 
to squander gold mohurs'by the handful and even by the plateful, to give 
away jewels whose value is estimated only in hundreds of thousands of 
tangas and to dissipate five hundred tangos daily in roses for their harems. 
(471-5 supra). 

The partiality of ‘Abdulla for the fabulous verges, not infrequently, 
on the absurd. For instance, he informs us that when Shir Shah was 
engaged in besieging Kalinjar, two thousand workmen were daily engaged 
in casting cannon and four thousand mortars ( degs ), each capable of 
discharging a ball weighing four Mans, were cast! (Qanungo, op. cit. 33S). 

The fabulous cheapness of commodities which this writer ascribes 
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to a.suceesion of good seasons and '* luxuriant harvests " seems to have 
been really flue to very different causes,— to the depletion of the stock of 
precious metals and an insufficient snpply of the circulating medium. 
Timur had carried off enormous quantities of the treasure which had 
accumulated during the preceding two eentnries of Muslim rule. The 
old sources of the flow of gold 3nd silver from the seaports of Bengal 
and Gujarat had been largely cut off by the alienation of those provinces 
from the Empire of Dehli. The normal movements of trade also must 
have been seriously interrupted by the misgovermnent and lawlessness 
which prevailed under the Sayyids, the * Thirty Tears’ "War ’ with .Jann- 
pur, and the revolts and rebellions of the turbulent Afghan aristocracy. 
The slump in the money-value of agricultural produce could have hardly 
been an unmixed blessing, as it must have affected most disastrously 
the income of the peasantry as well as the resources of the government 
whose revenue was paid almost entirely in hind. (Thomas, C. P. K. D. 
435-6; Moreland, A. S. N. I., 63). 

IV. 477, 7. 14. [Shir Shah had to march against) the thieves of Pali 
and Pahal . icho are of the Giijar tribe . 

Pali and Paha] [not Pahal] are both near Dehli. Pali lies in GurgSon 
district at the eastern base of a rocky range about IS miles south of 
Dehli. (Thornton). Islamabid-Pabal is registered as a Mahal in SarMr 
Dehli. (3in, Tr. II. 2?o). Pali and Pabal are spoken of as * an united 
pargana ’ by Elliot. (Races, II. 129). Pabal is situated at about two miles’ 
distance from Pali. (Th.). Gurgaon is in the notoriously turbulent Mewat 
country and these brigands were the Gnjars to whom Babur also gives a 
very bad character. (B. N. Tr. 451=240 ante; Elliot, Races, 1. 99). 

IV. 480, 7. 15. He made privates ifard) officers ( girohddr ), and 
officers nobles. 

Ibn Batata says a regularly enrolled soldier was called a 1 Mufrid. ’ 
(E. D. III. 601, 603). Barani also uses the words * Mufrid ’ and 
* Mnfridzadah (2-34, 1. 3 f . f). Cf. th e later synonyms * Tabka ’ and ‘Ahdi ’. 
See my note on E. D. III. 155, 3. S. and -A* both mean ‘ one, single, 
solitary, alone.’ 

IV, 480, footnote 1, 7. 4. To every fifty soldiers, there teas a Tvrki 

and ffinduici tcriter attached. 

“ Tarki ” must be a slip for ‘ Farsi ' Persian’. There would be no 
sense in keeping regimental accounts in Tarki and Islam Shah is not at 
all likely to have had any special partiality for men of that race. CL ante 
413, where ‘Abbas says that Shir Shah appointed in every pargana one 
harhun to write Hindi and another to write Persian. F. notes in his 
account of Sibandar Body a fact which is of some interest in this connec- 
tion. Learning, he says, was in high favour in that reign. Amirs and even 
Sipahis devoted themselves to the belles lettres and the Kafirs or 
Hindus learnt to read and write Persian to which they had not paid an. 
attention before. (1. 187, 1. 4). 
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IV. 481, 1. 12 and footnote. I'sa Khan Hujjab. 

The fine tomb of this ‘Isa Khan is still one of the sights of old Dehli. 
In an inscription on the grave-stone, he is said to have .been the son of 
Mian Aghwan and to have died in 954 A. H.=1547 A. 0. ( Asar , I. 33, 
PI. 31 ; Fansliawe, D. P, P. 234). Malik Firoz Aghwan was an Amir of 
Sikandar Lody. (E.D.V. 101). ‘ Hujjab ’ is the honorific plural of Hajib and 
signifies Hajibu-l-Hujjab, ‘ Hajib of Ha jibs * or Lord Chamberlain. Of. Naib 
and Nawwab. The sobriquet is added to distinguish him from ‘Isa Khan 
Niazi, ‘Isa Khan Sarwani and other persons who bore the same name. 

IV. 481, l. 9 from foot. Islam Shah came forth to meet him in the 

village of Singarpiir. 

The reading in the T. A. (233, 1. 7 f.f.) is ‘ Singarpur ’, and in Dorn 
(1. 160) ‘ Shikarpur.’ F. calls it ‘ Sikri’ and says Islam Shah was engaged in 
hunting *y. J&- J 3 (1. 229, 1. 15). B. has (1. 375 ; Tr. 1. 487) ‘ Shikarpur’ (with 
the variants ‘ Sankapur ’ and ‘ Sangarpur ’) and explains that ‘ Shikarpur * 
was just where the Emperor’s [Akbar’s] palace (in Fathpur Sikri) is at 
present. Babur is said by Shaikh Zain and Abu-1 Fazl to have changed the 
name of Sikri to ‘ Shukri,’ in sign of gratitude for his victory near the place 
over Rana Sanga, (B.N. Tr. 548 n.; A. N. 1. 105=Tr. 260). The true read- 
ing may be ' Shukarpur ’ Jy.j^ and the place identicp with or very near 
Sikri. ‘ 

IV. 484, l. 9 from foot. A second battle took place at Firiispur 

(Jharka), near Meicat, 

Firuzpur Jhirka is so called from the Jhirka, i.e. small perennial 
stream or “ ever-flowing fountain” (Ain, Tr. II. 193), bordering the road 
which leads from the town via Tijara to Rewari. (Gazetteer of Gurgaon, 
249). The town is shown in Constable, PI. 27 C b. 

‘ Marhakar’ which is mentioned in the footnote is ‘ Madhakar ’ about 
ten miles from Agra on the road from Agra to Dehli. (Seeley’s Road Book 
of India. Ed. 1825, p. 19). See also infra 507, where the distance from 
Agra is given as six Kos. 

IV. 485, l. 2. He [Islam Shah] ruined first Kutb Khan Sur, then 
Barmazid Sur, Jaldl Khan Sur. 

The words in the original are **■1- i and the explanation given 
in the footnote is that they were “ squeezed as poppy-heads are 
squeezed”. The phrase itself is loosely paraphrased as ‘ ruined’, but this 
interpretation is fanciful and far-fetched. The real meaning is that Islam 
Shah fed these nobles forcibly on what was called ‘ Pousta’, the boiled 
water of poppy-heads or Koknar. It was a slow poison administered to 
State prisoners with a view to reduce them to a state of physical prostra- 
tion and mental imbecility. Bernier throws welcome light on the matter. 
He informs us that when Sulaiman Shikoh was brought as a prisoner 
before Aurangzeb, he told his uncle that “ if it were intended to give 
him the Poust to drink, he begged he might be immediately put to death.” 
The French physician explains that “ the Poust is given to prisoners, 
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whose heads the monarch is deterred by prudential reasons from taking 

“f hing bQt poppy ' heads crushed and allowed to soak for a 
^ emaciates the wretched victims, who lose their 

,] n t Uec \ by slow degrees > bec °me torpid and senseless and 
at length die. (Travels, Ed. Constable, 106-107).' Bernier’s account is 
twrae out by the contemporary Musalman historian, Muhammad Silih 
Kambu, who states that when the two princes Sulaiman Sbikoh’and 
Muhammad Saltan were ordered to be eonfined in the fortress of 
Gwalior, it was directed that “they should be fed upon Koknar” (‘Ami- 
i-Sdlih , Text, III. 344, 1. 16; E. D, VH, 131). Monserratc observes of 
Baba Kapur, a Majztib or half-mad mystic of the days of Akbar, that, he 
and his disciples indulged habitually in this drink, because they believed 
that it produced that “absence of all feeling and insensibility towards the 
ills of the flesh, which is indispensable for perfect happiness, and numbed 
and froze all the impure desires” of the body. (Commentary, Tr. Hoyland 
24-26. See also Fryer, New Account of India and Persia. Ed. Crooke, III. 
99). ‘Koknari’is a word formed on the lines of Jk - and 

means an addict or slave of this infusion of poppy-heads. It is used in this 
sense in the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Text, 210, 1. 3), where a story is told of 
Sultan Bahadur and a man who was a Koknari and also a Bangi (Bhang* 
eater). Another man named Mubarak Koknari is mentioned in Tnayatnlh’s 
Continuation of the Akbar Nama , in connection with the death of Prince 
Danyal. (B. I. Text, III. S38=Tr. III. 1255). Bayazid Biyat says he had 
seen a man named Faridun, who “swallowed with impunity enormous 
quantities of Bhang and drank Koknar like water and yet bohaved as if 
the drugs had had no effect on him ”, (Memoirs, Trans, in J. A. S. B. Vo). 
LXVII. 1898, p. 314). [Sir Richard] Burton says that “the lives of State 
prisoners were curtailed in Mughal times by a daily draught of * Post , 
After a few months, the frame became emaciated, the mind torpid and inert 
and these symptoms did not cease developing themselves till death was 
the result of the slow poison.” (Sind or the Unhappy Valley, 1.267-8). 

IV. 493, last line. He icent thence towards Uiirm. 

* Murin’ cr.iy is an error for efip ‘Mau-Patan’. ‘Pathan, Patlnn 
or ‘ Paithan’ is the • Pathankot ’ of our maps, which is about 1 00 miles north- 
east of Labor (by rail). Itis now in Gnrdaspur district, Punjab. The name 
has nothing to do with the Trans- Indus Pathans. * Pathan ^ or PmUiM 
is a corruption of Pratishthana, ' established city. (I. G. XX. - «n 
‘Man 5 is in the vicinity of Nurpur. Lat. 32°-18'_ N., Long.w'^ ;• 
Pathan or Pathankot lies 14 miles west of Nurpur in Lat. d~- - 
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Raracliaud and not Parasram. (Journal, Punjab Historical Society, 1912, 
pp. 140, 146). Mankot (1. 20) is now in ruins and known as Ramkot, 
It lies about 76 miles north of Amritsar, and 101 N. E. of Labor. Lat. 
32°-37 / N., Long. 74°-55' E. 

IV. 496, 7. 20. [Islam Shah] encamped beneath Kaitali-shahr and 
designed to pursue the Niazis into Kashmir. 

I offer the suggestion that this 4 Kaitali Shahr’ is the Kotli of Con- 
stable’s Atlas, PI. 25 A a. It lies about twenty-five miles south-west of 
Punch and about thirty-five north-west of Nausliahra which is mentioned 
a few lines lower down. Lat. 33°-28' N., Long. 73°-59' E. It lies on the 
frontier of Kashmir among the mountains south of the province. 

IV. 497, l. 7. [Islam Shah] encamped at Ban , a village near Sialtot. 

B. states that Ban is five or six Kos distant from Mankot. (1.410; Tr. 
527). Raverty says that it is eighteen miles north-east of Sialkot and eight 
miles south-west of Jammu. (N. A. 354). The Governor of Jammu informs 
me that a village called Ban still exists about 2l Kos W. S- W. of the modem 
town of Jammu. The Banihal Pass (1. 27) is at the eastern extremity of the 
Pir Pan jal range and on account of.it s comparatively small elevation (only 
S500 feet above sea-level), has always been a convenient route of communi- 
cation towards the Upper Chinab valley and the eastern of the Punjab' 
Hill States. It is the only Pass across the Pir Panjal on which communi- 
cation is never entirely stopped by snow-fall.” (Stein, Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir, J. A. S. B. 1S99, pp. 70-71). Banihal is in Lat. 33°-2l / N„ 
Long. 75°-20'. Constable, PI. 25 A a. 

IV, 503, l. 4 from foot. [Shaikh 4 Alai died] in the year 956, as is 

shoicn by the chronogram Zikrul-l-AUah. 

The letters composing the chronogram are not given correctly. 
would yield by abjad, 1017 and 9S7. Budauni who was fond of and 
a past master in this art, gives it as i. e. 4 The Mindful of God.’ (I. 

409=1. 6). The abjad value of 41^1 j [with only one 7dm] is 957 (700+1+ 
20 +200+1+30+5) and B. puts the event into that year. In the litho- 
graphed edition of the T. A. (238, 1. 7 f. f.) and F. (I. 233, 1. 5), the date 
is given as 955 H. in words and the chronogram as tut these 

statements are inconsistent and erroneous as the abjad value of thd 
words would be 987. 

IV. 505, I. 9. [Js7dm Shah] departed to the next tcorld in the year 
961 H. 

The date of Islam Shah’s death is given by Ni 4 amatulla (Dorn, L 
170) as 26th Zi-l-hijja 961 H. As he also says that Islam ascended the 
throne four days after Shir Shah’s death (on the 13th of Rab’il. 952) and 
reigned for eight years, nine months and seven days, the Hijri year 
given is manifestly wrong. It must be 960 H. Abul Fazl gives the 
date as 22nd 2i-l-q‘ad 960 H. According to him, Shir Shah died on 
11th Rab'i I. 952. Islam Shah succeeded him eight days afterwards on 
the 19th and reigned ior eight years, two months and eight days, (A. N, 
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I. 836=Tr. I. 615), But there is an'ina’dvertent error here also and AH 
Fazl must mean eight years, eight months and two days. The B. I. To.;? 
of B. puts the event into 961 H., but Banking observes that both his o~r. 
Mss. had the reading 960 H. (1. 415. Tr. 1. 583 and Note). He suspects t r -.at 
3 has been added by the Editors. The correct year appears to be not 
961, but 960 H. Dr. Lee’s copy of the Makhzan-i- Afghani also gave the 
date as 26th Zi-l-hijja 960 H. (Dorn. II. 111). This was Sunday. 3rd 
December 1553 A. C. The T. A. (237, 1. 5) and F. (I. 231) say that Is! in 
Shah was taken ill in the beginning* of 960 H. and that he reigned for 
about nine years. The date given by Abu Fazl, 22nd Zll-q'ad TfiO II. was 
Monday, 30th October 1553 A. C. The date given in the C. H. I. (IV. Cl) 
is 22nd November 1554, i. e. 26th £I-l-hijja 961 H., but it must bo wrong. 
It' would leave only fourteen months for all the events of Muhammad 
‘Adil’s reign. Indeed, Sir Wolseley himself states eleswherc (IlM, p. 67) 
that Humlyun determined to invade and recover India “ after hearing of 
the confusion which prevailed” under ‘Adli and reached Peshawar on 
05th December, 1554- The numismatic evidence is distinctly and decidedly 
in favour of 960 H. The latest coins of .Islam Shah are dated in 960 LI. A 
coin of Muhammad ‘Adil of the same year and several of 961 II. arc 
known. (Wright, C. M. S. D. 326, 3*0). . . , 

IV 505 l 14- And the chronogram Zaical-i-Khusr mean gives th' dates 

1 ’ 0 f the deaths of these three sovereigns, viz. A. If. Col. 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that " Firishta says his father wrote 
this chronogram.” But Budauni ascribes its authorship to a Mir Sayyi'i 
£ Wdla whose pen-name is spelt as Jfr in the K I. Text but Sr> 
SnMng’s Translation. (1. 415=Tr. I. 633 ami Note). The com j.ih r o. 
!ia MatoTm-i-Afttom gives the credit of the composition to Mi tit 1 dur 
r> Ihnni (Dorn 1. 170). But there must be some error, cither in thcon-i* 
D f T Marion as this Shah TSbir is said to have died in 952 II.- i..n- 

Ml0t bZo 961 adding to the 3WM* M. the 


authority. U*ieu, , 

also and his pretensions are sponsored 

‘All. (hhftah, 159) * t ± J h j is 9G i nm j it K perhaps thU 

. w •£ compilers anti is responsible ^ 

*rS2J to in the preceding Note. Absolute aecor.v-y " 
'demanded by the rules of this art and an error of one ts condone. - 

f^STTn front foot. Wb tfiir! .... 

IV. 507, <• fomU trM j>- tmc } t nnd, lay- ... - f ■ 
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4:61 ante, q. v. my note. The T. A. from which ‘Abdulla has copied the 
passage has ‘ Bhata \ E. D. V. 244. So also B. I. 432.=Tr. 553. 

IV. 508, l. 6 from foot. The action was fought at the stream of 

Siirajgarh, about one Kos from Mungir and 
about twelve Kos from Patna. 

There is a double error here. Siirajgarh lies about twelve Kos , t,e. about 
twenty miles south-west of Mungir on the road from that town to Patna. 
Lat. 25°-12 / , Long. 86°-19 / (Thornton), and Mungir (Monghyr) is about 
one hundred miles south-east of Patna. The river of Surajgarh' is the 
Ganges, on the south or right bank of which it is situated. Constable, PI. 
29 B e. 

IV. 512, l. 10. Akbar ’pursued Daud as far as Daryapur. 

' Abul Eazl places Daryapur at about thirty Kos’ distance from Patna 
and on the other side of the Punpuu. (A. N. III. 101 ; Tr. III. 142). It 
is 34 miles due west of Monghyr (Cunningham, A. 6. 1. 475) and to the 
north of Barh, which is 33 miles east of Patna by the Railway. 

IV. 518, l. 13. Diican-i-Salman. 

Mirza Muhammad Qazvini has recently shown that much of what is 
said here by Dowson and in the Persian Tazkiras about Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i- 
Salman is more or less erroneous or inaccurate. The net result of his 
investigations is that Mas'ud was horn about 440 A. H.=1048 A. C. at 
Lahore. (J. R. A. S. 1905, pp. 719, 708). The poet was a great favourite of 
the prince Saifu-d-daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibra'iim, when that 
prince was Viceroy of Hindustan. It was during this period that he com- 
posed the Qasldas eulogising his master’s conquests, of which four or five 
are translated by Elliot. {Ibid, 721). Mas' iad was obliged to leave India and 
go to Ghazni in 480 H. to demand justice against those who had deprived 
. him of his jagirs or estates. But he fell, soon after his arrival, under 
suspicion of having been implicated in the treasonable proceedings of his 
patron, Saifu-d-daula, and was confined for about ten years in the fortresses 
of Su, Dahak and Nai. {Ib. p. 722). He was released shortly before Ibrahim’s 
death in 492 H. (p. 733). When the Prince Shirzad, son of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-daula was appointed Viceroy of Hindustan, Mas'ud was made governor 
of Jalandhar, (p. 738). But when his patron Abu Nasr Parsi fell into 
disgrace, Mas ud was again thrown into prison and immured for eight 
years in a fortress called Maranj. (p. 739). He was released sometime 
after 500 H. through the intercession of Thiqatu-l-Mulk Tahir bin 'Ali, 
the privy-counsellor of ‘Alau-d-daula, and died in or about 515 H. 1121-2 
A. C. (J. R A. S. 1906, pp. 11-12 and 24). See also Browne, L. H. P. II. 
324, 326. Nizami ‘Aruzi pays to Mas'ud’s * Prison-Rhymes’ the high' 
compliment of saying that “ their eloquence and lofty feeling were such 
as to make the hair stand on end on his body and tears trickle from his 
eyes”. {Ghihar Maqala , Tr. Browne, 73). 

IV. 519, l. 3. Tabarhinda is stronger than Niirsadna. 

* Nursadna’ must be ‘ Nandna’ in tlie Salt Range, the great natural - 
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Sirhind, as the note states, bat ‘Bh'atinda’. 

IV. 520, l 3. Thou didst bring an army from Dhangan to Jalandhar. 

Dhangan ’ is, probably, ‘Dhamal ’, also written <Sx+>, ' Daha- 
miri, which is said by Alberuni to have been the capital of Jalandhar. 
(E. D. I. 62=Saehau’s Tr. 1. 205). Cf. also the extract from the TarVch-i • 
Alfi in E. D. V. 162, where the name is spelt as ‘Damal* Jlo. The 
transliterations * Dihmiri ’ and * Damhari * (E. D. V. 254, 248, 357 ) 8re 
not quite correct. Dhameri would be more accurate, as the name of the 
village, as pronounced by the inhabitants, is ‘Dhancr’. Tho present 
tah&l office and hospital at Nurpur are built inside the ruined fort of 
Dhaner. (Kangra District Gazetteer). 

IV. 521, l. 11. For sixty years, this slave’s father, S'ad bin Sal man 


served the State. 

A S‘ad-i-Salman is said by Baihaqi (E. D. II. 134) to have been appoint- 
ed by Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznavi, as Accountant and Treasurer of his son 
Majdud, when the latter was nominated Governor of Hindustan in 427 A. 
H. (1086 A. C.). This S'ad bin Salman was probably the father of the poet. 
IV. 522, l. 12. Bu Rihdn, five years previous to this, declared in the 
book called Tafhlm, that a King, lord of the conjunc- 
tions, would exist upon earth, when 469 years had 
passed from the Hijra. 

The reading in the best Manuscripts is not 'five years’ but ‘fifty 
years’. (J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 7X3). The Tafhimu-t-Tanjim is an elementary 
treatise on Astronomy and Astrology which Alberuni wrote in Persian 
for the Princess Rayhana of Khwarizm in 420 H. Forty-nine years— just 
one short of fifty— had elapsed after 420 AH., when the pr inco Saifn-d* 
daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, was appointed Viceroy of 
Hindustan in 469 H. Mirza Muhammad Qazvini observes, however, that 
he has not been able to find this prediction of Alberuni’s in the fine old 
Manuscript of the Tafhlm (written in 685 H.) which is in the British 
Museum. He thinks it unlikely that such an elementary treatise contained 
any such announcement or prognostication of tho distant fntnre. (Loc. 
cit. 7134). The Tafhlm has been recently edited and translated by Mr. 


Ramsay Wright. 

IV. 530, 1. 17. He entered the Raja of Kumaoris country by the pass of 
Dabar. 

The village of Dabar i« " seven or eight miles north of Sadhaora 
in Ambala district, near the northern hills and on the edge of It h a 
small hill, difficult of access, on which Islam Stub Snr began to bnild » 
fort named Pawa-garh, whieh was never completed, but was snbrfquv-nUr 
restored and extended by Banda, the Sikh Guru.” (Irvine, Liter 3 
1. 116-7). The place is also known as Lobgarh”, q.v. E. D. VII. *• * 
very near Makbliepar which lies close to the Pas*. 
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IV. 532, 7. 23. [Khatoass Khan’s tomb is pointed out of] Khaioaspur in 
the Upper Punjab, bcticeen the Jelam and the Chinab. 
This mast he Khawaspur, a town or village which is said by the 
Emperor Jahangir to be situated at about five Kos ’ distance from the 
town of Gujarat and to have “been founded by Khawas Khan, a servant 
of Shir Khan Afghan.” (T.'J. Test. 44, 1. 21 ; Tr. L 91; E.’ D. VI. 303). It is 
mentioned in the Chihar Gulshan as a stage on the road from Lahor to 
Attock and about 11 miles north-north-west of Gujarat town. (Sarkar, I. 
A. p. ci. See also I. G. XII. 365). Sirsi, where Kliawass Khan was assas- 
sinated, lies about ten miles north-east of Sambhal. Constable, 27 D a. 

IV. 533, 7. 6. Surat Singh tchose principality was Chonsu. 

This is Chatsii, twenty-four miles south of the town of Jaipur. L’at. 
26°-30',Long. 76 3 -0', Constable, PI. 27 B b. Surat Singh Rithor was a vassal 
of the great Rathor Raja Mildcv of Jodhpur. Chatsii is explicitly said by 
Tod (A.A.R., Ed. Crooke,' IL 954, 955) to have been included in Maldev’s 
dominions at this time. 

IV. 535, 7. 21. And his Paimaban Job Niranjan and other treatises in 
Hindi are celebrated throughout the tcorld. 

The correct title of the treatise was probably Premanand Jog [or 
Yog] Niranjan, i. e. ‘ [Discourse on] Love, Ecstasy and Union with the 
Universal Spirit ’ [ J**J J 3 J 16 ]. 

IV. 540, 7. 19. He also read one of the takmilas of Ghausu-s-Saklain 
and the udiole of Husn [Hisn]-i-Hasin. 

‘Ghaus’ means succour, deliverance. It is also an epithet of the 
Qutb or head of the Sufi hierarchy of Saints. (Houtsma, II. 145). Ghausu- 
s-Saqalain, the * Helper of Men and Angels,’ i. e. of the ‘ World of lien 
and the World of Demons or Genii,’ is one of the panegyrical epithets of 
the saint ‘Abdul-Qadir Jilani. (B. Tr. Lowe, 11.418, 446 note). Richardson, 
says in his Dictionary that “ Rasulu-Saqalan ” is one of the epithets of 
the Arabian Prophet. ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani is also called Ghaus-i- Azami 
Ghaus-i-Samdani, and Piran-i-Pir or Pir-i-Dastgir. He was the founder 
of the order of Qadiri faqirs. (Crooke, T. C. IV. 188). He has ninety-nine 
names and Ins devotees repeat them to implore his intercession. (Herklots, 
Ed. Crooke, 192). 

IV. 544, 7. 26. He sacked the temple of Debi Shankar. 

This must be the shrine of VajreshwariDevi. * Debi Shankar’ signi- 
fies ‘ Devi, the wife of Shankara or Mahadeva’. She is known also as 
Parvati, Bhayani, Durga, Mahamaya, Bhlrna etc. The shrine of Vajresh- 
wari still exists at Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra or Nagarkot. (I* G. XIV, 
336). Tiefienthaler says that the idol was that of Bhavani and represented 
the lower part of her body, the head being supposed to have fallen at 
Jwalamukhi, which lies 14 or 15 miles south-east of Kangra. ( Description , 
L 108. See also T. J. 340, 1. 24=Tr. H. 224; Aw, Tr. H. 314). ‘ Bhavan’ 
is about a mile distant from the fort of Kangra. (E. D. II. 445). 

IV. 547, 7. 11 from foot. [When] the shoes of the infidels slain in this 
61 
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yvlQi Ai-r-jiusHTAQi IV. 551, last. fine. 

• action ...toere melted down,. 20,000, Mohurs 
m . . . •. ■ o/’.ffoW mere obtained from them. 

This all story reminds one of Tod’s tale.of the sacred threads of the 

mnm!rJ S ' T ^ bM * “* ° f ChU ° r hav ^ ^venty-four 

maunds and a half. (A. A.R.Ed. Routledge, 1914, 1. 268). The historians 

of Kashmir relate of Sikandar-i-Butshikan that he put to.death so many • 
Brahmans, that seven mannds of the sacred threads worn by them were • 
burnt along with' their bodies. The legend is still popular in Kashmir and 
is related^ in the X, G. (XV. 92). A closer and also older analogue of 
Mushtaqi’s story is found in the Roman historian Livy, who tells us.that 
after the carnage at Cannae, Hannibal measured bis snccess by the bushels 
of rings taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans who had fallen 
in the battle. (Bk. xxiii. 12). 

IV. 548, l. 9. Ambhla and Hodhna tcere held by Kola Pahar. 

‘Hodhna’ looks like an error for * Budhana’, now in Mnzaffarnagar 
district. It was a tndltal in the Sarkar of Saharanpur. {Ain, Tr. II 291). 
Constable, 25 B c. It lies about 43 miles south-east of Kama!. (Tin). 
Marahra (1. 12) is in Etah district, U. P. Lat. 27°-45 / ; Long. 78°-38'. 
Constable, *27 D b. 

IV. 551, l. 5. The whole of the territories in Ms possession contained 
13,000 parganas • 

13,000 must be a typographical error for 113,000, as in the footnote 
on page 424 ante, Elliot himself states that the Wagi'at-i-Mushtagi gives 
the number of parganas as 113,000. ‘Abbas also, who has copied several 
passages from Mnshtaqi (cf. 410421 ante), puts the number at 113,000, 
but takes care to add that by parganas he means * villages ’. (424 ante). 
The Tat'tkh-i-Daiidi asserts that 113,000 horsemen were distributed 
throughout the parganas for the protection of the district forts. (417 note). 

‘ Parganas * must be loosely used for ‘ villages.’ The total number of 
Mahals or parganas in Akbar’s Empire was only 2737 (Ain, Tr.H, 115) 
and in Aurangzeb’s not more than 4440. (Bakhtavar Khan, Mirat-i-Alam 
in E. D. VII. 163). Moreover, if there were, as ‘Abbas (413 ante ) and 
Mushtaqi assert, five revenue officials in each village, there would have 
been 665,000 of such parasites in the kingdom, which seems open to doubt. 

IV. 551, last line. Be kept an ar my... in Khajwara, one in the country 
of Dhandhera. 

‘Dhandhera’ may be ‘Dhundar’, the district of which Daosa, t be 
oldest. seat of the Kacbhwah rulers of Jaipur, was the centre/* A range of 
rocky hills intersects nearly the whole of Shekhawati in a Borth-east 
direction and close upon its eastern frontier. The country on the ea^ s.de 
of these hills is called Dhundar, a name which was formerly apphed to a 
large portion o£ Rajpntana, while that to the west is oaUed Bag®. 
includes nearly the whole of Shekhawati and is generally eoptahle lo 
the sandy country where water is procurable only at gmt ^eptju 
(Boileau’s Ms. Journal, quoted in EUiot, Races, I. , 
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I. G. XIII. 3S5). The name is said to be derived from an ancestor of the 
Nikumbha Rajputs, who is said to have slain a demon named Dhundhu 
and acquired thereby the title of * Dhundhumara’ or “ Slayer of Dhundhu.” 
(Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, XX, 3; Croolce, T. C. IV. 86). Dausa 
is shown in Constable, 27 C b. 

But ' Dhandhera' may be meant for * Dhamdhera,’ a Rajput princi- 
pality in Malwa— a Raja of which named Indarman [Indradyumna] is 
mentioned in the chronicles of Shah Julian. ( Badishahnama ,1. ii. 223, 1.7). 
The town of Shahabad-Dkamdhcra is 90 miles north of Sironj and the 
same distance south-west of Gwalior. Tt is now in’Jhalawar State, Raj- 
putana. (I. G. Atlas, PI. 31 E 3). The M. U. (II. 265) says Indarman’s native 
place was Sahar Baba Haji in Sarangpur. Another chief called Jagman 
Dhandhera lived in the days of Akbar, ( Ibid ). 1 Khajwara* must be a 
mistake for ‘ Khichiwara.’ 

IV. 553, l. 23. Hereupon Mahmud feigned sickness etc. 

The story of drinking a goat’s blood which is told hero of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa is related by Nizamu-d-din (T. A. 639, 1. 15) as well 
as by Firishta (II. 325, 1. 8), in the Multan Section of their histories of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Langah and lie is said to have practised the same trick 
for the same object of securing the throne. And if we arc to believe 
Manned, Shah Jahan had recourse to the identical ruse with a view to 
obtain the permission of the King of BIjapur (?) to leave his territories, 
immediately after the receipt of the news of the death of Jahangir in 
Kashmir. (Storia, I. ISO). Manucci’s tale ii undoubtedly apocryphal. * 

IV. 563, l. 4. Where then did he [' Abdu-r-Razzaq] get his history of 

Timur I If Abdu-r-Razzaq did not use the Malfu - 

zat, he must have used some work remarkably similar 
to it. Ho such icoi'k is known. 

ThiB formidable conundrum con be easily solved. Such a work is now 
known, though it was not, when Dowson wrote. It is the Zafarnama of 
Nizam-i-Shami which was composed in 806 A.H., several years before 
that of Yazdi, and which has been copied, verbatim, by Hafiz Abru also,- 
See my Notes on Hi, 390, 1. 6 ante, and IV. 91, 1. 9 f. f. 
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V. 1, l. 5. Ahmad Yadgar, (he author of (his work, describes himself... 

as an old servant of the Sur Kings and says that Daud Shah 
gave him orders to write a History of the Afghan Sultans..,. 
The author mentions incidentally that his father was toazir 
to Mir 2 b ' Askar i, when the latter was in command in Gujarat, 
Every one of these three statements is, to say the least, very doubtful. 
The whole of the chapter (on the Reign of Humayun), in which the last 
of these assertions occurs, is copied verbatim, as Elliot points out (p.2 
infra), from the Tabaqat-i-Akbari. It is there made by the author of that 
work of his oion father. (196 infra=Text 198, 1. 11). It is hardly likely 
that the father of Nizamu-d-din as well as of Ahmad Yadgar, should 
have both been Vazirs, at the same time, and in the same circumstances, 
of one and the same individual. If Ahmad's claim to be the author of 
the chapter is admittedly and demonstrably invalid, the supposition 
about his father having been ‘Askari’s Vazir must be also rejected. His 
claim to being the son of ‘Askari’s Vazir is as unsubstantial as Ms pretence 
to bo the author of this section of his work. Everybody is agreed that 
Ahmad’s assertion about his having compiled his c hronicle by the command 
of Daud Shah Kararani must be false, as Daud was put to death in 988 H. 
Moreover, Dr. Rieu has shown that the M l ad anu-l-Akhbar- i-Ahmadshahi, 
upon which Ahmad has drawn as freely as on the Tdbaqbt, was composed 
about 1022 H. (Persian Catalogue, HL 888). This fact also throws consider- 
able doubt on Ahmad’s claim to have been a “ servant of the Sur Kings,” as 
their power was extinguished so long ago as 963 H. sixty years before. The 
incidental remark on p. 42 infra about 160 years having elapsed since” 
the capture and punishment of Mohan Mundahar in 986 H., seems to me to 
prove that his compilation is of much later date than has been supposed, 
Mrs. Beveridge thinks that the remark “ may have been originally only a 
marginal note ” (BJST. Tr., 701 Note), but this surmise is hardly borne out 
by the fact that it is found not only in the copy belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal but in the “ better Codex of Ahmad’s work wMchisnow 
in the Calcutta Imperial Library.” (Ibid). Mrs. Beveridge admits that “ the 
writings now grouped under the title of Tarikh-i-Sa latin-i-Afaghana, 
present difficulties, both as to date and contents.” These difficulties are 
perhaps of our own creation, and they would cease to exercise us, if it was 
recognised that Ahmad Yadgar’s rigmarole is a late compilation made 
np of patches and shreds purloined from earlier authors and pieced 
together without discernment or discrimination. It is full of demonstrable 
errors in regard to names, dates and facts and its exiguous value is 
further discounted not only by the author’s “ liking for marvellous an 
ridiculous stories,” but by its frequent mention of the use of artilleiy, e.g. 
shells (p. 5), camel guns (p. 6), cannon (p. IS), gunpowder (p. » 

"t chlocks (p. 16) by the Lodis. It is clear from the Memoirs o 
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that Ibrahim Lo'di brought neither matchlocks nor field guns of any sort 
to the battle of Panipat. 

V. 4, 7. 14. Bahlol had by this time advanced as far as Narela. 

Narcla is stated, at 7S infra, to be 15 Kos from Dchli and it is 
mentioned as the next stage after Badli’ Serai in the itinerary from Dehli 
to Lahore. ( Chihar Gulshan in Sarkar, I. A. xcviii). Pinch also speaks of 
it as 14 Kos from Dehli. (E. T. 1. 156). It is now a station on the Dehli- 
Kalka Bailway line, seventeen miles distant from Dehli Junction. Con- 
stable, 27 C a. This indicates that the Kos referred to by Ni'amatulla and 
Finch is the short or common Badslmhi Kos of li miles, q. v. Cunningham, 
A. G. I. 574. 

V. 4, 7. 4 from foot. Chattar Sal, son of the Rana’s sister, teas at 

Udipitr icith 10,000 cavalry. 

The mention of Udayapur here in Circa 1460 A. C. and the subse- 
quent mention of it os the liana’s capital in the reign of Buhlul (p. 5, 1. 
10 infra ) is unhistorical. Udayapur in Mewar was founded only in 1559 
A. C., after Eana Sanga’s death, by his son Udoya Sinha, who ruled from 
1537 to 1572 A. C. (I. G. XXIV, S9; Duff, C. I. 28S). Ahmad Yadgar’s 
compilation is full of blunders and anachronisms of this sort. 

V. 5, 7. 12. After that, the Sultan [Buhlul] carried his victorious armies 
into Munkhar. 

The place-name appears to be corrupt and is difficult to restore, as 
there is no reference to this expedition in any other writer. The district 
meant may be that oiNimkhar which is mentioned at 296 infra and also 
at E. D. VI. 123. The town lies on the left bank of the Gomti in Hardoi 
district, Oudh. Lat. 27°-21 / N., Long. S0°-32' E. Constable, 2S B b. But 
the reference may be to the country of the ‘Mundftars’ which was 

in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, as the Sultan is said to have returned 
immediately afterwards to that town. On the other hand, Nimkhar 
contains, as Abul Fazl says, a shrine of great resort (Jin, Tr. II. 172) 
and is, even now, a place of pilgrimage. It is the Naimisha Aranya 
which is mentioned so frequently in the sacred literature of the Hindus, 
Sikandar’s iconoclastic zeal may have taken him there. 

V. 7, 7. 1. [Ahmad Khan Bhatti] bestoioed jeicels upon her to the value 
of 10000 rupees. 

The reference to " rupees ” is either one of the numerous anachron- 
isms of this author or an unauthorised interpolation by the translator. 
It is common knowledge that the use of the word 1 Rupee * for the silver 
tanga weighing about 175 grains is not older than the reign of Shir Shah. 
(3in, Tr. I. 31). 

V. 18, 7. 16. I slew the Raja of Nagarkot and that stone which the 
Hindus had worshipped for 3000 years, 1 exposed to be 
trodden under foot by all the people. 

In the narrative of the same event in the Wdq'iat-i-Mushtdqi, the 
credit of the conquest of Nagarkot is given to a quite different in- 
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dividual, viz. Khawass Khan, the son of Mian Bfiuwa, and the idol is said to 
have been given over to the butehers to make weights for the purpose 
of weighing their meat/; (E.D.IV. 544. See also my note on IV. 447, 1.16 
snpra). The Raja of Bihar, from whom Mian M’aruf boasts of having 
brought away seven Mans of gold, may have been the Raja of Tirhut, who 
is said by Ni amatuila to have submitted to Sibanclar, but he is there said 
to have only promised to pay several lacs of tangos, as a fine. (96 infra). 

• The fort of Jiind (1. 15) may be the same as that mentioned in 
the Tartklt-i-Daiidi (E. D. IV. 45S-460), from which Ahmad Yadgar has 
borrowed this and several other passages. It lias not been satisfactorily 
identified but is perhaps Chirand in Saran, six miles east of Chupra. 
A mosque built by Sultan Husain of Jaunpur at Chirand still exists. 

V. 20, l. I. Mian Bayazid, the son of 'Aid Lodi. 

According to ‘Abbas Sarwani (E. D. IV. 347), the Miyan Biban who 
joined Shir Sbah was the son of ‘Afca Lodi. See also Ibid. 352, 377. Miyan 
or Shaikh Bayazid was not a Lodi at all. He was a Farmuli and a brother 
of Shaikh Mustafa. They were both sons of the brother of Miyan 
Muhammad Farmuli (Kala Pahar) and sister's sons of Sultan Buhlul. 
(E. D. IV. 352-4; B. N. Tr. 527; B. J. 337=Tr. 444). Bat F. states that 
Biban was a Jalwani. (I, 202, 1. 18; 204, 1. 15). Whether the Biban of 
‘Abbas was or was not identical with the Biban who was defeated by 
Babur, and whether the latter was a Lody or Jalwani, it is certain that 
Miyan Bayazid was not a Lody. 

V. 20, Z, 3 from foot. The Raja [of Gwalior] had determined to send 

several pairs of elephants. 

Here “pairs” is an unsuccessful attempt to render the idiomatic 
expression lit. “ chains of elephants,” in which is only one 

of those meaningless adjuncts which have been variously described as 
‘numerical affixes or co-efficients’ and ‘ quantitative or numerical auxil- 
iaries’. They are very common in Persian, e, g. -J* /f - J* 1 ,£*** 
-jl ' Yule (Hobson Jobs on, 632-4) gives 

examples of similar idioms in Malay, Burmese, Chinese and even the 
languages of Central America. 

V. 25, Z. 7. On Wednesday, 2nd Shawioal, 932 B., he [Babur] set forth 


[from Kabul\ 

The date, like almost all the other dates in Ahmad’s work, is wrong. 
The battle of Panipat was fought, according to this writer’s own statement 
at p 28 infra, on 4th (really 7th or 8th) Rajah 932 H. Babur started from 
SSd. Irt a (B. N. Tr. as~KD.1V. ■»»!.»« 
I. 93=Tr. I. 239; F. I. 203, 1. 17). Ganaur (p. 27, l 5), where Salta 
Ibrahim is said to have arrived, is nineteen miles south ofPamP^ 

dsramai wB.reWbrai»^ toI.a™ momtrftah.® ( .• 

ten miles north of it. (Sarkar, I. A. xcvin). > n n hadur [were 

v?3 6 , l. 14. Amir Khalifa, AlWidad Khan, Tursam Bahadur I* 

despatched] to Dehli and Agra- 
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The names of the officers sent to both towns on this occasion fire i»ivcn 
ly ltibnr hiur-rlf very differently. The. Amir: sent to Dchli were Mahdi 
Khw.ijn, Muhammad Sultan Mirr.i, ‘A<li! Suit in, dun aid Iiirlis and 
Qntlmi l^adam. while Prince llumiyfn. Khwija Kalin, Mtihammadi, 
Shih Mr.nsnr Ilirli*. Yunus 'Ah. 'Abdulla and Wnli Khizin were des- 
patched to Aitra. It will he : > cu that nof rrrn one of the names mentioned 
in this connect ion in the corn-^p indtm: pas-a^c of the KmpcrorV own 
Memoir-: (11. N. Tr. -5 7 0 = 1 '. H. 1 7<»» 11. S f. f.=K. I>. IV. 23G) or other 
reliable author':* ‘u s (A. K. 1. i K =Tr. I- 2b».7; F. 1. 203, 1. 11) is to be 
found in Ahmad Yidsrir's' ncc unit and rice rerfit. 

V. 3D, footnote, f. A. He \H<riih\m) eodranitired to rro.es fnfo the. Uoitb 

at the ferry of llrrimo. 

T!>i* : name *-• j y. i*- mot probably meant for hjy. ' Buriya * in 
Amlnla, Punjab, Constable. 23 it h. Thorn '-on )-ay>: that there is a ferry 
m the minlih •ur’iood by which, the Jumna if rr.i«.ed. The name may he 
nho rea l ns ' Kudina \ There i- * Isudirinr. ' in Mnr.affarns^ar, II miles 
FOWli-ia*-*, of Kamil (Th.h hut that place is not on any river at all. lint 
the whole story which i: >aid to have been told by a man who was 
“present in the battle " mil w.v- " 121 years ohl " when ho related it is 
unhistorieal. Itwibim 1 -. head was- actually brought to IJ.ibur. 

V. 33, l. 10 from foot. One day. Jnthl Kh’w ..*nid t “O Hai f >;t 

Khan, / hove heard f lint you are yer.'rirjt 
irhrn into.iicoted ’’ etc. 

This’ is one of tho-u* 'wandering tah-s’ which ar’ tilt'd to and 
fathcr l up.n different p<-rsjns- by successive retailers of pjpular 
nmedotv'- It is by no means new and tin-re is a much <•!«■:, *r ars'o^ue in 
Ihrani wlio relnp s it in alrno-t the same words of Sultan -.a a:.d ea ■ 
of his' freed slav's i/ Jl j Vj*) named ‘Ali who had the tit!, of H-.t: -. Ki.ar.. 
(T.K. 11 1». 1 . a ’. 
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L 230, l 14). Firuzpar-Jh'arlca mast be at least fifty miles north' of 
Kanhwa. .Mahammad Mahfii EbViJa was .not Bibar’s son-in-Ian at 
Ahmad asserts (i. 10), but his brother-in-law, : the husband of his sister 
Khanzada Begara. HindaPs name also is wrongly inserted. It is a mistake 
for Hummjun, who led the right wing at the battle Kanhwa. (B.N.Tr.566). 
V. 37, l 9 from foot. His Majesty [Babur] sent Sultan Junaid Birlas 

and Haidar Malik Hiilak to proceed with other 
Mughals and a Hindustani army. 

* Haidar Malik Btulak * can be meant for no other person than Mim 
Haidar, the author of the Tarzkh-i-Rashidi. Kulak must be a perversion of 
4 Dughlat the name of his tribe, which is sometimes written as * Oghlat ’ 
(vide B. N. Tr. 22 note). But Haidar Mirza Dughlat was. really in the 
service of Sultan S’aTd of Kashgar from ' 918 np to 937 H. He came to 
India only during the reign of Humayiin and about five years after 
Babur’s death. ( Tarikh-i-J3ashtdi , Tr. 899; A. N. 1. 135=Tr. 808; B. N.- 
Tr. 362, 695). The reference to Hindal on J. 24 is also founded on error. 
The prince was not in India at all at this time and was less than 
ten years old. (B. N. Tr. 695-699). Here, Ahmad Yadgar has confnsed 
Hindal with 'Askarif who was the prince really despatched as the nominal 
leader of the expedition. (B. N, Tr. 628, 637, 651, 654; E. D. IV.- 285*6; 
A.N.1. 113, Tr. 269-70). Hindal arrived in India for the first time only 
* on the day of Hnmayun’s coronation. (Guibadan, H. N. Tr. 110; T. A. 188 
infra). There is similar confusion and error in what is said about Kamran 
and Hindal on p. 40. The statements are “ discredited by Babur's own 
narrative.” (B. N. Tr. 604 note). The names of the four princes are every- 
where confused in this chapter which is a veritable jungle of errors. 

V. 41, 1. 13 from foot. The royalist troops turned their backs and fled, 

followed by the Kanwdr. 

Here as well as below, at p. 193, Note 5, the true reading is Ajr*. It 
means “thieves, plunderers or robbers” in Persian. (Richardson). Or it 
may be a vernacular word for 4 villagers, peasants which is used more or 
less contemptuously in the sense of 4 rustics boors \ (Of. the Gujarati 
Gamut and Gavadi). It occurs in the Akbarnama also, but Mr. Beveridge 
(Tr. I. 309) leaves it untranslated and unexplained. He speaks of ‘ Kolis 
and Gawars ’ and 4 Bhils and Gawars' (in capitals), as if 4 Gawar 4 was a 
proper name or a tribal designation. Mrs. Beveridge also adopts the same- 
course in her translation of the Memoirs of Guibadan where the word 
occurs twice. (Text 47, 11. Id, 12. Trans. 143). The word is found m 
Budauni also. Ranking spells it as 4 Kawars’ and thinks that the reference 
must be to “a tribe of Jats, otherwise known by the name of Gatwaras, 

CM ; 85, 168, 882=Tr. 122 and Note, 231 and 493 ) but this «» 
accepted, as the ‘Kolis and Gawars 4 and ‘Bhils and Gawars of 
Pazl are mentioned in connection with Cambay m Gujarat. 

V. 46, l. 3. He despatched an army against 

On page 63, he is called ‘Baja of Andardun \ S w strongho 
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there called * Kisht’ and he is said to have rebelled once more. It is 
permissible to suggest that ‘And run’ [Andaman] or ' Andardun’ [Andar- 
daran] is not the name of the place but that of the Raja. He may have 
been called ' Indradyumna’ or ' Indravadana.’ Both these names are found 
in Sanskrit Literature and are common even now. (Duff. C. 1. 299'; Sir G. 
Grierson’s Art. ‘ Gleanings from the Bhakta Mala* in J. R. A. S. 1910, 
p. 300). ‘Kisht ’ may be a miswriting of 1 Kanth V i. e. HsX-Kanih or 

Hat ~Kan{, the old name of the Bkadauriya country, near Gwalior. The 
Bhadauriya chiefs were notorious for their lawlessness and turbulence. 
Bhind in Gwalior is locally known as Bhind-Bh'adawar, on account of 
having been the chief seat of the Bhadauriyas. It is in Lat. 2B 0 -33 / N. 
and Long. 78°-48' E. (I. G. YHI. 110). It lies on the route from Etawa 
to Gwalior and is 54 miles north-east of the latter. Constable, 27 D b. 

Hatkant is now included in Bah or Pinahat, the south-eastern talisil 
of Agra district (I. G. VI. 192) and lies in the ravines of the Chambal. 
(Elliot, Races, II. S5). The pargana town seems to be also called Athgath 
and lies on the route from Etawa to Agra, 20 miles west of the former. 
Lat. 2G°-47 / N., Long. 78°-47 / E. A Raja named Indarman Dhandhera 
is mentioned in the Badtshahnama (I. ii. 223, 1. 9 and M. U. H. 265-266) 
and Indarman Bundela in the Maasjr-i-Alamgiri (Test, 163). 

V. 48, Z. 12 from foot. A battle teas fought at Kanitlapiir near Ladanah. 

Thornton mentions a * Ludhana ’ in Gwalior State, 46 mile3 south-east 
of Nimach. Lat. 24°-0' N., Long. 75°-27' E. It is the * Laduna’ of the Post 
Office Guide and is near Sitamau which is in Lat. 24°-l' N„ Long. 75°-23 / 
E. Sitamau is shown in Constable, PI. 27 B d. ‘ Kanulapur* may be some 
place called * Kamlapur ’ near Gwalior, where Jamal Khan was posted. 

V. 56, Z. 11. On Friday , the 7th of Sh'aban [962 H.], a severe action teas 
fought [at Farra between Ibrahim and Sikandar £«?•]. 

The year is not given, but as 7th Sh'aban Hisabi 962 H. or 27th June 
1555 A. C. was a Thursday, 7th Sh'aban Ruyyat must have been a Friday. 
The same date in the preceding year, 961 H., was Sunday, 8th July 1554. 
Y. 56, footnote 4. Firishta makes him [Sikandar jSiir] out to be the 
nephew of Sher Shah. 

But Nizamu-d-din (T A, 210, last line) and according to the Cawnpore 
lithograph of his History, Firishta also (1.234, 1. 8 Lf. and 236, 1. 3) state 
that Sikandar was ‘ the son of one of Shir Shah’s uncles’ (f^l triJl J».) 
and not his nephew. Ni'amatulla avers that he was only a relative. (Dorn, 
1. 174). In view of the uncertainty of the relationship, it may be worth 
while to point out that on some of his very rare rupees and copper coins, 
Sikandar styles himself , the SO n of Ism'ail. (Rodgers,’ J. A. S. B." (1887), 
LV, pp. 1S4, 187 ; Wright, L M. C. If No. 893; C. IE S. D., pp. 379-380). 
'Abbas gives the names of the seven brothers of Shir Shah (E. D. IV. 310) 
and Ni'amatulla gives a slightly different list, (Dorn, L 81) ; but Ism ail 
does not appear in either of those authorities. 

Y. 57, Z. 4 from foot. Akbar spent that time on the borders of Mahain. 

62 
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7. 71, 1. 1 from foot. 


• , "S* “»*»«' SKamia’ {g. e. T. A. 219, L 14=236 

?,t a ! A 5 1 322=Tr; 1 696 S »• I- 241. 1- 18). Ghazni had been given to 
Akbar as his appanage after the death of Hindal (P. 1240, L3 f. f, ; T, A, 
234 infra) and all these authors state that he was sent there at this time. 

y.w, t. iz. mmun voiced that if he were destined to conquer 

DeJili, , he would become a, Musalmdn on his return 

to Dekli 

This story must have been popular at the time, as it is told in the 
Memoirs of Bayazid Biyat also. “ Hemu ", he writes, “ had vowed that if 
he defeated the Mugkals, he would become a Musalman. But God erased 
from the infidels heart the recollection of this vow after he had. defeated 
Tardi Beg. As the glo ry of Timur had descended to Akbar, God, on the 
field of Panipat, put forgetfulness of his vow into Hemu’s heart/ 7 (Mr. 
Beveridge's Summary in J. A. S. B. 1898, LXVII, p. 309). 

V. 64, l, 3 from foot Ahmad Beg , the madman , who was unequalled 

in foretelling the future by what he saw in 

the blade bone of a sheep. 

Another * wandering tale.’ The Emperor Jahangir tells a very similar 
story of a man named Hazara who was a past master in this art of 
predicting events by looking at the shoulder-blades of slaughtered sheep. 
But he relates it in connectio n with the battle between Akbar and Muham- 
mad ^Husain. Mirza near Ahmadabad in 981 A.H. (T. J. 20,1. l=Tr. 143). 
The Amir whose death was foretold on that occasion was Saif Khan Koka. 
Ahmad Yadgar has perhaps mixed up the two battles and transferred the 
tale from the one to the other. He is, in any case, demonstrably wrong in 
asserting, as he does, a few lines lower down (65, 1. 8 f, f.), that the reprobate, 
Shah Abu-l-M’aali, was the “chief of rank” who “ obtained martyrdom” 
in this battle, as the Majzub had predicted. Abu-l-M’aali did not take part 
in the battle, as he had been thrown into prison . He met a Mon’s death 
seven years later at Kabul (970 H.). (T. A. 248, 287 infra), 
y. 67, l. 6 from foot Khwaja Hdbibulla of Herat. 

Can this Khwaja Hablbulla who was Ni'amatnlla’s father have been 
identical with the Hajji Hablbulla, who is mentioned at 407 and 424 infrai 
Niamatulla says that his father had been in Akbar’s service for thirty-five 
years. We know, that Hajji Hsbiballa Kasi was employed by Akbar in 
conducting negotiations with his brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim and 
was also sent to Goa on a commercial mission in 986 H. (407 infra). 

* Kasi 'is the name of an Afghan tribe. (M. U. HI. 637, 1. 4). Tatar Khan 
Kasi was the Afghan governor of Shotas in the Punjab in 962 H. (T. A. 

237 infra; B. 1. 459=Tr. 592-3). . 

V. 71, l. 1 from foot. Both parties met near the village of Karra 

the pargana of Khizrabdd. _ __ 

.This ‘Karra ' [°J] is perhaps Kbarar’, now in Ambala, in .which . 
bad also is included. There is a Khizrabad m Kharar^?*/, scve ^ 

south dfBapar. Oonstable,25B.b,See thenoteon7ol.nl, p. 35y > J - ' 



V. 74, 1. 7. ni'aiiat-ulijA 4M 

V. 72,.?. S. There teas a holy man named Saiyid ibn Majztib icho made 
predictions ( Sdhib-i-lafz bud). 

ij, kiJ rather means that whatever the man happened to say 
without thought or premeditation, whatever passed his lips or was uttered 
hj' chance, was realized in fact and came to pass, as the utterance was 
inspired from above, although lie himself was not conscious of it. The 
idea underlying the phrase is expressed in two couplets which are familiar 
quotations in Persian Literature : 

«aiaL< | js I j| L* |j> (1) 

“Men of God arc not God, but they arc not different from God.” 

(d* J J-jJ <-£ jjjj'i j j jUi* 3 jjSu cjl?"j’ 1** tl ft l 

“The words of the men who mortify (lit. destroy) themselves are the 
interpreters of Destiny ; their hearts and tongues arc replicas (facsimiles) 
of the Tablet and the Pen of Fate”. (T. A. 171, 1. 14). The second couplet 
is quoted in the Tarikh-i-Datidi also. (E. D. IV. 444). Both these authors 
cite it in connection with a presage or omen portending the rise to 
power of Buhlul’s son Sikandar. Stories of this sort have a tendency to 
grow in the telling and to gather all sorts of excrescences relating to time, 
place and circumstance. The holy man’s name is uncertain. He is called 
‘ Sayyid Ibn ’ by the T- A. (149, 1. 16), ‘ Saida’ by F. (1. 174, 1. 9) and ‘ Seid 
Ayen’ by Dorn. (I. 43). The real name may have been -V" Sa‘id, 
the Majzhb. According to a legend still current in Ludhiana district, the 
Faqir’s name was Hazrat Shaikh Sadr-i-Jahan or Sadru-d-dln, and he was 
a disciple of Shaikh Bahau-l-Haqq, i.e. Bahau-d-din Zakariya of Multan. 
The ruling Nawabs of the Maler Kotin family now claim to be his direct 
descendants and his mausoleum is shown in Maler. (F. H. Tolbort’s art. 
in J. A. S. B. 1S69, Pt. i. 92; I. G. XVII. 86). 

V. 72, l. 5 from foot. But the truth or falsehood of this has never been 

ascertained. 

Dorn’s rendering of this sentence is very different. “ Such as assert 
Behlol to have carried on the trade of a merchant are wrong/’ (I. 43). The 
original words used in the T. A. (149,1. 4 f. f.), from which this account has 
been borrowed by Niamatulla, are _>V. & «=-*! jjL—* jj 

J->l “i n som e histories it is written that Malik Buhlul w*as en- 
gaged in trade, but it has no foundation in fact, i. e. it is not trne.” 
y. 74, l. 7. Ahmad Khan Metcatti possessed the country from Mahrauli 
to Lad.hu Sarcii near the city of Dehli. 

' A hmad Khan Meo ’ [Mewati] is mentioned as a grandson [« of Baha- 
dur Naharwho paid his respects to the Sayyid Sultan Muhammad Shah’ in 
838 H. (T. M., Text, 243 last line). Dorn reads the place-name as * Mahrwai 
•SjJ*- (1. 44), which may bean errorfor i Ssj** or iS ■>*=?* i.e. i Macheri, 
(originally, Matsyapuri), in Alwar. But the T. A. (150, 1. 13) and F, (1. 142, 
1. 5) also call it ‘Mahrauli and it may be ‘Maholi ’ near Mathura which was a 
M ahal in SarTtar Agra, Siiba Agra. {Ain, Tr. II. 183; Elliot, Races, IL 85-6). 




^‘amat-ulla 


V. 80, 1. 4 from foot.' 


As regards LadhuSerai, it is said in &&.2saru-s-Sanadid that the road . 
toLaaha Serai starts from the Mausoleum of Iltutmish and .passes via the 
Qntb Minar. (Pt. 1. 66), Ladhu Serai lies a little north of the Qutb and is 
shown on the Map prefixed to Thomas’s 0. P. K. D. and the Tourist Map 
of Dehli issued by the Survey of India. 


^ footnote 4. The empire of the King of the Earth extends from 
Dehli to Palam. . 

ft lr J** jL The point or sting of the epigram lies in 

the fact that this Sultan ‘Alau-d-din assumed the title of * Alam Shah 
‘King of the Universe/ and had it engraved on his coins also, Palam is a 
village which lies about 10 miles south of Dehli. It is now a Bail way station. 
V . 79, 1 . 10 from foot, When he [ Sultan Buhliil ] reached Burhanabad, 

Mubarak Khan, governor of Sakit, came to pay 
Ms respects. 

Burhanabad is said to have been near Marehra, which lies about 15.. 
miles north of Etah. (T. A. 160, 1. 4 f.f.). Here it is said to have been near 
Saket w;hich also is in Etah. Yahya (E. D. IV. 64) and B. (1. 293, Tr. 1. 386) 
speak of it as a dependency of Etawa and near or on the bank of the Black 
Water (Kali Nadi). Seely mentions a place called * Burra wanpoor’,- 
fourteen miles north of Saket, thirty-nine north of Mainpuri and forty- . 
three south of Koil or ‘Aligarh. (Road Book of India, Edit, of 1826,- 20*1. 


and 18). 

V: 80, 1. 4 from foot. Sultan Mahmud confined him [Qutjb Khan], 

and he remained captive for seven years. 

So also in the T. A. 164, 1. 2, from which Ni amatulla has transcribed 
the words. Blit P. (L 176, 1. 7 f. f.) has “months” instead of “years "and 
the context which follows indicates that this is most probably right; Sultan 

nr i * i a t n* 1 ... . • a r, rr» - r 


vu M V*- • — — * — — ' , 

states or implies that Qiith Khan was released within less than a year of 
his capture. The chronology of the Sharqi dynasty is not quite certain. 
The numismatic evidence is not only unhelpful, but confusing. Mahmud 
Shah’s coins in regular sequence from 844 to 863 have been found. But, 
at the saine time; coins exist, both of Muhammad and of Husain Shah’, 
which 'are dated in’ 861, 862 and 863 H, It would seem as , if Muhammad 
and Husain had both aspired to supremie power and both issued coins. 
All' that chn be said is that Sultan Mahmud died between 861 and 863 H., 
that the rfeign of Muhammad Shah was a brief one and that peace was 
made between Buhlul and Husain very soon after the latter’s accession, 
p. says that Mahmud died in 862 H., and that Muhammad reigned only 
for five months. (II. 308-9). The % A. pnts the death of Matod into 86 
H.- (532,' 1. 1), and gives Muhammad a reign of five years, {Ibid. 1. h ■ 
probably, , miswriting of> for Tie to®-*- cl 


V. 89. 1 . 17. 
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Qntb Khan could not, in any case, have lasted for so long as seven years, 
even if it did not terminate after seven months. For the history of the 
dnnnpur dynasty and their coins, see II. M. Whittell, Nnmis. Snppl. No. 
XXXVI to the .T. A. S. B. (1922), New Series. XVIIT, pp. 10-35. 

V. SI, l. 5 from foot. Muhammad Shift reached Stir sent Sultan 

Jlahlol encamped in the. pargana of Jidpri irhich 
adjoined Surseni. 

The T. A. (15!, 1. 13) and F. (I, 176. 1. 16) read ‘ Sarsati ’ and this is 
transcribed as ' Saraswati* in the C. H. I. (Ill, 231), lint no clue is given 
to its location. Can it be *■ c - village of Sirs! (now called 

Sirsapanj), near Rapri, 27 miles south of Mainpuri and 14 from Shikoha- 
bid f (N. \Y. P. Gazetteer. (15d. 1S76), IV. 751 ; I. C4. Atlas, 31 A 3). 

V. 87, /. 3. lie. [Saltan Husain) then proceeded against Debit in the 
month of Y.\-l-hijja , A.H. $93. 

This date is out by ten years. It should be 883. Sultan 'Alau-d-din died 
in that year. TheT. A. (158, last line) and F. (1. 173,1. -1) put this invasion 
into 883. B. gives the chronogram of the subsequent defeat of IJusain as 
^1^ j*' m y Cl'idings of Ruin), the letters of which have the numerical value 
of 883* (50 + 6 + 10 + 4 + 690+200 + 1 +2 +• 10=883). (I. 310; Tr. 407). 

V. SS, /. 11. A desperate battle, teas fought at the. village of Sonhar. 

There arc several variants, Vj- in the T. A. (157,1. 15); a jV" in F. (I. 
177. 1. 5 f. f.), jVj- in B. (I. 310=Tr. 407), and * Lubhar’ in Dorn (L 53). 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks it is Senha or Suhnuh in Lat. 27°-2L / N., Long. 
78 -18’ 15. (C. H. I. III. 233 and 257 note). Thornton mentions a ' Senowra’ 
in Mainpuri, 40 miles north-west of I5tawa in Lat. 27°-12' N. t Long. 7S°-36 / 
15., and also* Sooncyruh’ in Mainpuri, Lat. 27°-37' N., Long.78^-57' E., fifty 
mile snorth-west of Fatchgarh. The compiler of the District Gazetteer 
opines that the battle was fought atthc pargana villngc of Sonlmr in Etaki 
tahsiL (U. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 190S), X, (Mainpuri), 154; I. G. XII. 36). 

V. 89, l. 11. They met at the village of Iiangantc, tehicJi belongs to Kalpi. 

This is identified in the C. IT. I. (III. 233) with Raigaon in Khaga 
tahsil , Fathpur district. Lat. 20°-5-l / N., Long. 8l°-16' E. IChaga is the. 
eastern tahsil of Fathpur district. (Constable, 28 B c). Kalpi is in Jalaun. 
A glance at the map will show that tho identification is very doubtful. 

The correct name of tho Raja of Etawa was not * Sangat * but Sakat 
Sinha and that of his son was not ‘ Dadand ’ but * Dandu \ (X< A. 159( 1. 5 ; F, - 
I. 175). Both of them arc mentioned in tho Dynastic List of tho Cbaulrin 
Rajas of Pnrtabner. (N.W.P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876), IV. 874 and Note). 

' Baksar * (1. 14) is not the well-known ' Buxar * in Shtihabad, but ' Bagesar * 
which lies about thirty-five miles south-east of Unao town. (I. Q. VI. 218). 
V. 89, l. 17. Sultan Husain fled to the Panna country, the Raja of 
ichich came out to meet him. 

The T. A. rightly reads Bhata (158, 1. 6), «. e. Bhatghora, the 
modern Rewii. B. also has «V. (1. 311). Tho name of the Raja, which is 
given at page 93 as Bhld, conclusively proves that the right reading is 


T'.PO.U 
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Bhata. He was Bbidacbandra the Baghela Raja of Rewa. 

On page 94, 1. 11, Kantit is called “ a dependency of Panna ”, where 
also the right reading most be “ Bhata ” Kantit is now in Mirzapnr 
district, on the road from Allahabad to Rewa, sixteen miles south of the 
former. (Th.). Arail, which is mentioned on the same page, is now called 
Jalalabad and is very near ‘Bayak’, i.e., Prayag. (Elliot, Races, II. 101). 
V. 89, footnote 4. Firishta adds that Bill Khunza, daughter of the late 
King, Saiyid 'Alm-d-dm and chief lady of Husain 
Shah’s household teas taken captive. 

Dorn speaks of her as Saltan Husain’s ‘ first consort, Malka Jchnn ’. 
(I. 62). She' is said by P. (I. 178, 1. 9) as well as the T. A. (lbS, 
1. 12) to have been his i-S* or •Jj* Ji trf O** tJ* * his most honoured 
wife, Bibi Khunza or Khunda ’. B. speaks of her as his “ chiof wife, 
Mailika-e-J ahan, Bibi Khunza’’ (Text, 1. 312-=Tr. I. 412). Sir Wolscley 
Haig gives her name as Jalila (C. H. I. III. 231 and 255), but this seems 
to be founded on a misapprehension. P. says elsewhere that she was his 
Halila, (II. 810, 1. 6), or ‘lawful wife’ and instigated him to invade 
Dehli. This word i s ase d in the same sense in theT- A. also. It is 
there said that the Khan-i-‘Azam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka went to Ahmadabacl to 
visit his sister who was the wife f4M of the Khan-i-Khanan *Abdu*r- 
Rahim. (362, 1. 8f. f.=442 infra). In another place, Nizamu-d-din writes 
that the wife of Sultan Muzaffar II. of Gujar.it was the danghtcrof 
Jam Salahu-d-din’s uncle, A man speaks of his wife pcriphrastically as 
his 4^* or c ^ ‘that which is law'ful to me’ (Richardson). The author of 
the Madsir-l-U mara writes that the noble wife ^4**” of Mir Abnl M‘nn!» 
Khwafi and mother of Khan Johan Bahadur was the foster-mother of 
Aurangzeb. (I. 791, 1.8). * Jalila ’is only on adjective or qualifying epithet 
signifying, ‘exalted, glorious, noble.’ 4V 4** has very much the same 


meaning as 

•i; ji or • “ Khunza” or “Khunda” seems to be a short form of 

“ Khudawanda” or “ Khawanda.” So, * Khundgar ’ is an abbreviation of 
“ Khudawandgar.” Ibn Batuto tells us that the name of the sister of 
Sultan Muhammad TughJaq was Firiiz Khimdn, meaning, ‘ Vheurtut* 
mattresse* ortho ‘Fortunate Lady’. (Dcfrrmcry, III. 271). We know from 
Barani and Shams also that she was called “ Kbudawandzada.” Iltutrnis.i * 
wife is said by Minhaj to have been styled ‘ KhudaicandnA-Jdinn 
the accession of her son, Ruknu-d-din Firtiz, to the throne. (3.N. 

181, 1. 6 f.f.). Firishta states that the mother of Murtizv Nir.im Sh '•> 
of Ahmadnagar, who reigned from 1565 to 1689, was called KLua. * 


Humiyun’. (II. 130, 1. 7). y 

V.90, 1 1. Leaving Ktilh Khan Lodi and Khan Johan at 

he himself [Buhliil] proceeded ta Jiudoun. _ u 

* Mijouli ’ in Dorn. (1 54). There are several place'i whirhl^ 
name and it 5*? not easy to decide, but this fa, mo,t probably* •"* 



V. 55. 1. 2. 
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Mnjhntili, which lies on the left bank of the Little Gandnlc, about forty-fivo 
miles south-east of Gorakhpur. Lnt. 26°-17' N., Long. 83°-58 / 13. (Th.). There 
arc two contiguous villages which constitute one town. Majhauli which is 
Hindu, lies on !hc north bank of the river and Salcmpur which is Muham- 
madan, on the south bank. (Hunter, I. G. IX. 213). Constable, 23 D b. 

V. 91, l. 6 from foot. Ik [Ihddul] reigned during (he space of thirty- 

eight years, eight months and eight days. 

So also in the T. A. (159. 1. 6), F. (1. 179, 1. 2) and B. (I. 3l2=Tr. 410), 
but the calculation lias not been worked out correctly. The Sultan ascended 
the throne, as they themselves state, on the 17th of Rab'i I. S55. If he 
reigned for 38 years, S months and 8 days after that date, he must have 
died on the 25th of Zi-l-q‘nd 893 11. But all these four authors put his 
death into 891 and al-o state that Sikandnr ascended the throne on the 
17th of t?h‘aban 894 II. There must be an error somewhere. If 894 H. 
is correct, one or other of the two statements— cither the computation or 
the date of accession — must be wrong. In the C. II. I., the Sultan is said to 
have died in the second week of July HS9 at page 235 and on 17th July 
at p. 501. The latter date corresponds with lSih Sh'abin, 894 H. This 
would make the length of the reign 39 (lunar) years, 5 months and 1 day. 

The name of the pine? where Buhlul died is given as * Balawali * (T. 
A. 159, 1. 0), ‘ Blind iw.ili ’ (R 1. 179, 1. 1), ‘ Malawi ’ here and * Malnwali' ’ 
in Hr. Lce*s copy of the M aldizan. (Dorn, IF. 95). Can it be 1 Mala wan 
a village very near Snket which is mentioned in the Post Office Guide? 
According to the T. A and R, ‘.Talali’ in 'Aligarh was the place where 
Sikamlar met his father’s coffin and was crowned, not where Buhlul died. 
V. 93, l. 12. Mubarak Khan had fallen into Mull a Khan's hands. 

The diacritical point on the fourtli letter is a copyist’s blunder and 
the right reading is 0^- mallahan ' boatmen,’ as in the T. A. (161, 1. 3), 
from which Ni'ninatulla has copied his account. Similarly, at page 99, 1. 11 
infra, ' Mihtar Mull.a Khan ’ is an error for M ihtar-i-Mallahan , ' Chief of 
the boatmen.’ The fact that the man is there called * Nayak ’ (leader, chief) 
and said to have commanded or steered the Sultan’s barge settles the point. 
Dorn also has read it wrongly. (I. 57). 

V. 93, h 14. Rai Bhid, Raja of Panna, had carried him off a prisoner. 

Here again, ‘Panna’ is an error for ‘Bhata’. Mubarak Khan had 
been captured at Jhusi near Prayng and the Raja of Bhata was the ruler 
of Arail, which lies, like Jliusi, just opposite to Prayag. There was no 
Ruja and no separate State, Kingdom or ehiefship of Panna at this 
time. The State of Panna was founded by Hirde Sab, the son of Raja 
jClihatarsal Bundela, after Chhatarsal’s death in 1731 A.C. Hirde Sail had 
a short reign and died in 1738-9. (Irvine, Later Mughals, II. 241 ; I. G. 
s. n. Panna. Sec also my note on IV. 461,1. 36). 

V. 95, 7. 2. Sultan Sikandar then penetrated as far as Phaphiind 
belonging to Panna. 

But c,, JUM j\ the T. A.(1G1, last line), jiVinF. (1.181,1.13) 



m 


^ 1 - 1 from foot. 

and ‘Behavaud’-in Porn (L 58). In Dr. Lea’s Ms. of the Uakhsan-i- 
Afghani, Baja Bhid is said to have fled to Sirgnja and Sikandar to havo 
advanced to ‘Behayond,’ a dependency of Bhattia. (Dorn.il. 95). * Jt , 
may he an error fay metathesis of the letters, for JJV/Bahandu’or^' 
Bandfin, t.e. Bandhugarh (Lat. 23°-41'N., Long. 81°-3' E.}; which lies about* 
W miles sooth of Bewa and was the name of the kingdom and also of the 
chief town of the Bajas of Bhata. (I. G. VI. 35S-9). The Tarlkh-i-Omdi 
states that the Raja was the ruler of Bhata and that the fort to which 
Sikandar afterwards laid siege was that of “ Bandhh, the strongest castle 
m that district;. (E. D. IV. 462-3). 'Abdulla has transcribed his account 
from the T. A., which is the original source of Ni'amatulla also, and this 
may indicate that in his copy of the T- A., the names were spelt as Bhata 
and Bandhii. Phapliund is neither in Panna nor in Bhata. 

V. 97, l. 10 from foot. Sikandar himself marched on Friday, the 

6th Ramazan, 906 upon Dhidpur. 

The week day i3 given correctly. The Julian correspondence, 26th 
March 1501 A. C„ was a Friday. 

V. 98, l. 3. [He] encamped for two months on the banks of the Asi or 
Mendhi, where his people fell sick on account of the badness 
of the toater. 

This is the Asun or Ahsin, a small river which joins the Kuari, which 
is itself a tributary of the Sindh or Betwa. The Asnn rises in Lat. 25°-29' 

N., Long. 77°-38' E. It has a course of about 80 miles and is crossed by 
an easy ford on the road from Agra to Gwalior. (Thornton). The T. A. 
reads the other name as * Jlendaki which is said to mean in Sanskrit, 

‘ frog haunted.’ (B. Tr. I., 419 note). 

y. 98, l. 17. He raised the standard of war for the reduction of the fort 
. of Handrail. 

Jlandrail, also written Mandlaer, is now in Karauli State. It lies 
about 12 miles south-south-east of Karauli town. It is mentioned in the 
3in.(Tr.II. 190) and was the chief town of a Sarkar in $uba Agra. It is 
the ‘ Mandrel ’ of the I. G. Atlas, 34 E 2 and Constable, 27 C b. 

V. 99, l. 13. That which is ‘Agra’, or * in advance \ is the preferable 
one. 

Mr. & G. Keene mentions (Guide to Agra, p. 1) another equally apocry- 
phal and factitious derivation of the name of the town from " Agur, a salt 
pan, the soil being brackish and much salt having been made here in oM 
times by evaporation But if Agra was captured, as the contemporary 
poet Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman states, in the reign of Sultan Ibr.ihim of 
Ghazni about 1080 A. C., all that is said here about it most be a fiction. 

(See E. D. IV. 522). The Emperor Jahangir also quotes a couplet relating 
to Agra from the Qasida of this poet. (P. J. 2, 1. 7 f. f.). But the piece tfuoa 

by Ibrahim was, perhaps, Agrowah *sji (q. v., I. G. V. 91). 

V. 99, l. 1 from foot One of the able scholars of Hind has traced 

date [of the great earthquake of Oil trt 
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tcord'KasV 

The point of this chronogram lies in the fact that one of the meanings 
of is ‘ deadly, fatal’ and signifies ‘ death, fate, doom.’ (Richard- 
son). The week-day is stated to have keen Sunday and the date 3rd Safar, 
911 H. The Julian correspondence 6th July, 1505 teas a Sunday. 

V. 100, Z. 14. Re torts attacked by the Raja of Gicalior in an ambuscade 
at Chatawar, about ten Kos from that place. 

* CHanawar* in the T. A. (165, 1. 5 f. f.) and ‘ Janwar ’ in F. (I. 183, 
last line). It is the ‘Chatiawar’ of the Ain, (Tr. II. 187). It may be 
Jatwar or Jetwar, which lies north of Gwalior. 

V. 103, l. 6 from foot. In 912 R. the Sultan i cent towards the fort 

of Awantgar. 

This is the ' Uni gar’ of the Ain (Tr. II, 190), where it is entered as 
a medial in Sarkar Mandlaer and stated to have had a stone fort, below 
which flowed the river Chambal. It is called Utgir, Ontgir, Untgir, 
Awantgarh, Hanwantgarh and Himmatgarh also. It is now in the State 
of Karauli, 28 miles south-west of the town of Karauli, at the southern 
mouth of the Paniar Pass, which is between Narwar and Gwalior. (Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. II, 328-330). Lat. 26°-6 / N., Long. 77°-0 / E. 
It is shown as * Utgarh ’ in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 34 E 2. 

V. 101, Z. 23. [He ordered] that they should destroy the idol temples 
and raise mosques in their places. 

The word employed here in the T. A. (166, 1. 9 f. f.) is and B. (I. 
320, 1. 14) and F. (1. 184, 1. 13) have copied it. But the words used by all 
these authors in connection with the similar destruction of the temples of 
Mandrael are (T. A. 165, I. 8 ; B. 1.319, Tr. 420; F. 1.183, 1. 

10 f. f.). Sir H. Elliot has rendered as * fire-altars ’ in his Essay on 
‘Fireworship in Upper India’ and pressed this ambiguous reference into 
his service to support the theory that there were large colonies of fire-wor- 
shippers, i. e. Zoroastrians, in the Punjab so late as the 15th Christian 
century. (568 infra). But is loosely used for a Christian church, a 
Jewish synagogue and any pagan temple, and Richardson and the Ghiasu- 
l-Lughat give all these meanings. It is inserted here only as a synonym of 
'idol house*, is used for Hindu temples by Muhammad Saqi 
in his account- of the destruction of the Hindu temples of Haidarabad 
and Parli by Aurangzib. {ilaasir-i-Alarngiri, 285, 1. 14; 428, 1. 4). 
Biladuri uses the word for ' churches’ and ‘synagogues’. He speaks of 
vO* jC>l ji s i 3 t}b “ the churches of the Nazarenes 

and the Jews and the fire-temples of the Magians.” (Reinaud, Fragments 
Arabes et Persons, 171, 1. 10). Ranking in his translation of B. states 
that Sikandar* 1 destroyed all the idol temples and churches of the place” 
(Tr. I, 420), but churches cannot be right. 

V. 102, l. 15. Sultan Sikandar’s proceedings at Ratkant , Lucknow, 
Nagor and Lesi-Sheopiir. 

68 
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• fj ‘ L « si - S ^°P^niust be an error for * Sui-Supur,* and so it is written 
10 the I. A. (Text, 169, 1. 12 and also at 104 infra). ‘ Sni-Suphr ’ is again 
mentioned at 385 infra. B. writes the name as * Sui Supar * (1. 321, 1. 4 f.f. 
=Tr. I. 454) and 17s spoiling is jy. jr [Savpur]. (1. 186, J. 5). It must be 
Shcopur on the western boundary of Gwalior State, towards the Jaipur 
territory. I. G. Atlas, 38 B 2. bat 25°-38' N., Long. 76°-48 / E. Lahair is. 
Lahar (I. 17) in Gwalior State, six miles east of the right bank of the 
Sindh. It is about 50 miles west of Kaipi, 85 miles south-east of Igra and 
50 east of Gwalior. Lat. 2G°-12 / N„ Long. 78°-59' E. (Th.). Constable, 27 
D b. Shcopur is stated at 104 infra to have been not very far from 
Awantgarh, which is in Lat. 26°-6' N., Long. 77°-0 / B. Sheopnr was a 
small Rajput principality upto 1816 A. C. when it was absorbed by 
Dnulat Rao Sin'dia. (Th. 885). 

V. 103, Footnote. [Sultan Ibrahim] appointed Shaikhzada Manjhur to 
the government of Chanderi and gam the office of 
peshwa to Sultan Muhammad, grandson of the King 
of Mcilwa. 


iir$* in F. (1. 189, last line), but it** 4 in the T. A. (176, I. 16) and 
* Munjoo ’ in Dorn (I. 73). The correct form is Manjhu. Manjhu , literally 
signifies “ middle” and is generally given to a son who is neither the young- 
est nor the oldest in the family. Thus the renowned Gujarat saint, Shah 
‘Alam, who was the eleventh ‘of twelve male children, was familiarly 
known as Miyan Manjhii or Miyan Manjhla. ( Mirdt-i-Sihandari , Tr. 
Bayley, 138 Note). The father of the author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandart 
was known as Shaikh Manjhii. (Bayley, Ibid, 69, 454). The second son 
j“i]of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Khalji also was known as Miyan Manjhla. 
(T. A. 571, 1. 1 ; F. II. 260, 1. 5 f.f.). Ni’amatulla has borrowed the whole 
sentence from the T. A. and Dorn’s rendering of it is undoubtedly wrong, 
but Sir Henry Elliot’s is almost equally exceptionable, as it implies that 
Sultan Mnhammad was the Peshwa and Shaikhzada Manjhii the governor. 
This is putting the wrong side foremost. What the T. A. says is : 

£gjJi &UaJL <m»| j» Xp 3 <*&£*• \j>- j&bihv bjf** 

syj “ He entrusted to the Shaikh-zada Manjhu the watch and 

ward of the castle of .Chanderi and the Peshwdship of the Prince Muham- 
mad Khan, grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-din of Malwa”. F. states that 
* Maehhu * was given the wardenship y of the fort and the Wahalat of 
the Prince . It is elear that Manjhii was the Peshwa, i. e. the executive 
authority de facto , the Prince being only a puppet, figure-head or faineant. 
The word Peshwa is used here in the same sense as I-* *» and ^ » are 
used by Baihaqi and as (lit. little father) is by the Timuridehis- 
toriahs, for the guardian, protector, adviser or administrator on e a 
a prince, who on account of his youth, incapacity, or for some ot er rea 
is unable or forbidden to manage his own affairs. F.’s statemen 
Manjhu was the Wakil, i. e. deputy;: r'egent or representative^^ 
Prince leaves no doubt that it was he who was the Peshwa. * 
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the X- A. says that Fall} Khan the son of 'Azam Humaynn Shirwani 
was appointed as (he Wakil and Peshira of tlic Prince JaJSI Khan, brother 
of Ibrahim Udy. (173, 1. 3 f. f.). 

This usage is of ancient standing. Barnni deplores the circumstance 
that a wretch like Kaffir became ' Pcsliwn, of the Kingdom* and 

nll-powcrfnl minister during the lnM five years of ‘AUu-d-din’s reign. 
(Text. 3 ’.7, 1. 12). Perhaps the error is only clerical or typographical and 
what .Sir Henry wiotc was ** lie gave him (Manjhu) the office of Pcshwa 
to Sultan Muhammad.” The insertion of the pronoun will set it right. 

V. 109, l. 15. The tribe, of Sanr/mis, irho are no fatter than sellers of - 
doqs. 

This epithet of rcvilcmenl is founded on a pun on the tribnl designa- 
tion. The ‘Sarb.ous* or 'Sarhinis* are so called after their ancestor, Sarban. 
The original phrase is given in the T. A. 241, as j\j~ Sarbhni-i - 
Saqbiim, a vituperative jingle formed by altering only a single letter. 
Captain Wood says that the Uzbogs as well as the Afghans" dread above 
every other opprobrious stigma the epithet of dog-seller.’* (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxuc, Ed. 1811, p. 291). 

V. 112, 7. 10. Nearly all iccre slain tcilh the exception of a very small 
number of Kipchi horsemen. 

The right reading may ho ‘ Qipc7i«qi ’ or ' Qipchaqi \ But it is more 
probably ‘ Tipdriqi’ or ‘ Tupclriqi’, as at 134 infra. Asp-i-TipcJiciq is 
generally used, says Mrs. Beveridge, for " well-trained horses of good 
breed, fine cavalry mounts. 'Tip* is said to mean 'movemont* and 
Erikinc thinks that the horses are so called because they are taught special 
paces. But other meanings are also assigned to the word, vis. good roadsters 
or round bodied or swift horses.” (B. N. Tr. 3S note). Jauhar says that “ the 
peculiar quality or virtue of all Tipuchafc horses ” is that even when 
severely wounded or hamstrung, they bring the rider safe to the camp, 
although they afterwards die, and he tells a story in illustration of it. 
(Memoirs, Tr. Stewart, Ed. 1832, p. 4). 

V. 113, 7. 19. 7/e sent Khicaja Mu'aczam to rescue Bticn Zfcriam 

Mahani from her dangerous position. 
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&U0 

the rout at Qanauj in the year following, 

V. 118, Z.4 from foot. Auspicious omens. 

This story is told with' variations relating to time as well as place 
and the order in which the three men were accosted, by later writers. The 
T. A. puts the event into 961 H„ which is demonstrably wrong, as 
Khwandamlr who relates it here died in 942 H. during Humayuu’s 
return march from Gujarat. (F, 1. 215, 1. 3 f.f.). The order of the names 
in Nizamu-d-din’s account is Daulat, Murad and S*adat, not Murad, 
Daulat and S‘adat as in the test. F.’s version is a mere repetition o! 
Nizamu-d-din’s with all his errors. (1.241, 1. 2 f. f.), Abul Fazl closely 
follows the Eumayim Nama of Khwandamir. (A. N. I. 357. Tr. L 642), 
Sir Wolseley Haig has been misguided, as usual, by F. (C. H. I. IV. 66). 
V. 123, l. 6. According to the different standards of gold, the ranks 
of all the people ... tcere divided into twelve orders or 
arrows. 

Khwandamlr is referring to the ‘ Barahbani ’ standard of assaying 
gold, which Abul Fazl explains thus. “ The highest degree of parity (for 
gold) is called in Persia ‘ dahdahi * (*. e, ten out of ten), but they do not 
know over ten degrees of fineness; in India, it is called barahbani, as 
they have twelve degrees. Formerly, the Hun which is a gold coin current 
in the Deccan was thought to be pure and reckoned at ten degrees, but 
His Majesty has now fixed it as 84, and the round, small gold dinar of 
‘Alau-d-din which was considered to be twelve degrees now turns out to 
be ten and a half.” (Jtn, Tr. I. 18). Abul Fazl means that the standard 
of purity had been considerably raised by Akbar and the metal refined 
more thoroughly. 

.V, 124, l. 4. The Sharbat~Khana, Siiji-Khma, the digging of canals 
etc tcere comprised in the 2bi department. 

Bead * SiicWcMna the Turki synonym for " Abdar Khana,”‘ Water 
Department*. The Siichi was the officer in charge of the water specially 
reserved for the use of the sovereign. (B. N. Tr. 335 and 651)- The Sucht 
was sometimes called * Sharbatdar ’ or * Sharbatchi ’ and both these terms 
are also employed at times as euphemistical periphrases for the Keeper 
of the royal Wineceliar (or ‘ Sharabdar) ”, Abul Fazl, however, draws a 
distinction between the ' Suchi-kbana * and the ‘ Sharbat-khaua’. (A. N. t 
360 ; Tr. 1. 647 ; III 251= Tr. 363). 

y. 124, l. 2 from foot. Khatcarnaq and Satoir, the palaces of Dahrnm • 
Khawarnaqo'J)*- and Sidir .//-[not Samir] were the names given 
to the palaces built by N'uman Jbn klundhir for Babramgor. They ar c 
described in Nizami’s Masnavi, called the ‘ Haf t Paikar ( Khamsaft , 
Bombay Litb. 1260 H. Part IV, p. 14). They lay two or three miles to (he 
east of Najaf. ‘Kbawarnak’ is derived by Doctor Andreas from w 
Avestan Huvarna, “ with a beautiful roof” and by Vullcrs iromAhawa^ 
nar, “ Place of Feasting”. ‘ Sadir ’ is said to be a corruption of bkhaunr. 
(Houtsma, II, 932; Lcstrange, L. E. C. 76), 
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y. 133, 1. 10. 7 hr carriages (gar dim) and mortars (deg) and small 
guns (topakchiyan) t cere placed in the centre. 

The true meaning of ‘ topakcbiyan ’ must be not ' small guns,* but 
‘matchlock-men’ or 'musketeers’, or gunners, who arc said only a few 
lines higher up (132 supra) to have numbered 5000. The forms, ' Topchi * and 
‘TufnngdSr’ occur in ‘Abbas (E. D. IV. 410) andMushlaqi (77>.551). 
'Tup.de ’ is n diminutive of ‘Tun’ and 'Tufong ’ is a secondary form of 
' Tupak’, the * p * having been changed into ‘ f ’ as usual in Arabic. 

V. 138, l. 3. Jatdiar teas appointed collector of the village of Jlaibatpur. 

There arc several places cnllcd Jlaibatpur, but thcro can be little doubt 
that this is Haibat pur-Pnt ti, 27 miles north-east of Knsiir and ten miles 
west of the Biyiis. Constable, 25 Ab. " The antiquity of the town,” writes 
Cunningham, " is proved by the number of burnt bricks and old wells 
which lie about the town. The old dry wells were noted more than three 
hundred years ago by Jauhnr and the profusion of bricks struck Burncs, 
(Punjab and Bokhara, II. 0).” (A. G. L 201). 

Dowson has reproduced here the translation of Major Stewart, but 
it is not very reliable. Mr. Erskinc has some very hard things to say about 
it in an annotated copy which is in the British Museum. “It is”, he 
remarks, “no translation at all. It is full of errors. It adds, takes away, 
alters. It is not trustworthy and one docs him no injustice in pronounc- 
ing him ignorant of the history of the manners of the times, ignoraut of 
the geography of the couutry, ignorant of the language, ignorant of the 
duly of a translator.” (Ricu, Catalogue, I. 24G). 

V. 139, 1. 14. lie [Rumi Khan] had a slave named Khalafat whom 

he so flogged that the tceals were visible upon his body. 

Neither Abu-l-Fazl nor any of the other chroniclers makes any 
reference to this ruse, and stories of such pretended quarrel and desertion 
in conscqucucc of ill-treatment are only too common. The oldest example 
is the Zopyrus tale in Herodotus. (111. 151-8). Sextus Tarquinius is said 
to have got into Gabii by a similar device (Livy, I. 53) and Julian is 
credited with the employment of an identical stratagem daring his 
Persian campaign. Albcrimi hns an analogue in connection with Kanik 
orKanishka. (Sachau’s Tr. II, 11; E. D. II, 11) and this is also found 
in 'Awfi’s storehouse of historical and unhistorical anecdotes. (E. D. 
II. 170). AbulFazl speaks ofKamran having availed himself of the trick 
to seize Lahore soon after the accession of Humayun. (A. N. 1. 125 ; Tr. I, 
290). Tavernier was told that Daulatabad had been taken by Shah Jahau 
only after such a device had been employed (Travels, Tr. Ball. 1. 143) 
and Nizamu-l-Mulk*Asaf Jah is said to have practised it in his contest 
with ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan for the supremacy of the Dekkan in 1720 A. C. 
(Irvine, A. I. M. 255). Jauhar may have lent too easy credence to some 
popular rumour and the tale is, most probably, apocryphal. 

V. 141, 1. 18. Defeat of Humayun at Chiipa-ghat. 

This heading is not in Stewart, and the place-name * Chupa * does 
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not occur anywhere in His Version. Dorn calls tKe village ‘Shuya’ (I..p. 
118) and the Makhzan reads the name as * Shataya ’ (E. D. IV. 370 note), bat 
no such place as '• Chupa * Shuya ’ or ‘ Shataya * can be now traced on the 
maps. The exact date of the battle is given only by Abul 'Pazl. It was 9th 
Safar, 946 H. f.e..26th June 1539 A. 0. (A. N.t 159=Tr. 344). Mr. Beveridge 
gives 7th June, but it must be an inadvertent error or misprint for 27th, 
which is the date given by Erskine. (H. B. H. IL 173). 

V. 144, l. 16. At length , some of the Gamp colour-men who icere on 
the look-out for him tied their turbans together. 

This is Stewart’s rendering of the word used, and Dowson finds fault 
with it on the ground that ‘ Tughbauan * means * nobles of the Tugh banner/ 
But this cannot be correct, as Shamsu*d-d5n Muhammad Ghaznavi— the 
man who is referred to — was not a noble at all at this time, but a common 
soldier of no note in Kamran ’s service. He owed his subsequent rise in fact 
to the service rendered by him on this occasion, Abul Nazi in speaking of 
the event says: ‘ One of the soldiers who had been saved from out 

of the whirlpool came there and seizing His Majesty’s sacred hand, drew 
him up.” (A. N. Tr. I. 354=Text, 1, 166, 1. 17). Compare also the T. A., 
205 infra). 

V. 145, l. 3. Battle of Kip chak. 

The darra or pass of Qibchaq is also called ‘ Chardar’ or 1 Chihardar’ 
and lies south-east of the “ Dandanshikan Pass.” (Erskine, Memoirs of 
Babui’, 139 note). The Chahardar and Dandanshikan Passes are both 
shown in Constable, PI. 22 C c and 22 B c. The Chardar Pass is also 
marked on Yule’s Map to Wood’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus and 
in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 146, l. 21. From Parwan ice proceeded to Kahamrud. 

Kahmard lies north-west of Kabul in a valley not far from the Dan- 
danshikan Pass. (Erskine, Memoirs of Babur, 199 note; Ibid, H. B. H. II* 
384). Kahmard is marked on Holdich’s Map to the Gates of India. Parwan 
lies eight miles north of Charikar. Kahmard is 6600 feet above sea-level. 
(Wood, Journey, Ed. Yule, 132). 

V. 165, l. S from foot.’ [Muizzu-d-din Muhammad £dm] marched 

from Peshawar on Thursday , the 25th oft ® 
said month [Bab‘i I, 602 77.]. . 

This date is given only in the Tarikh-i-Alfi. As the Julian correspon 
ence of the Hisabi date, 9th November 1205 A. C. was a Wednesday, the 
25th must be the Buyyat or Hilali date. _ . , 

y. 166, l. ,2 from foot. The fort ofKalwar [was taken by 'Alattrd-a tb 

This ‘ Kalwar ’ [Kalor or Galor] is really Jalor, The real name of. 
Raja was neither ‘ Kathar Deo’ nor ‘Nahr Deo’, but ‘ Kanhar Deva 
‘ Kanhad Deva He was a Chauhan of the Sonigara branch of that n i • 

‘ Kanhad ’ is one of the vernacular forms of ‘ Krishna.’ The compiler o _ 
Tarikh-i-Alfi may have heard this story of Gulbihisht from KnaeJWP 
bard or Bhat in attendance on Akbar. P. has copied it from t o 
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118, 1. 4 f. f.) and Hajji Dabir has also got it. (Z. W. 788, 1. 21). It is hot 
quite correct to say (as in the Footnote) that “ Barani does not record 
these events.” He does mention Siwana as well as Jalor in the list of 
‘Alau-d-din’s conquests which is given in the T. F. (323, 1. 14). 

V. 175, l. *6. The place to as held by Bai Surjah who had bought it of 
Hijjdz Khan, a servant of Salim Khan ( Islam Shah). 

• B. calls the slave or servant Sangram. (II. 31, 1. 7; Tr. 25). AbulFazl 
speaks of him as Jajhar Khan (A. N. II. 87=Tr. 133), and Nizamu-d-din 
as Hajji Khan. (260 infra), 

V. 178, l. 17. Khicaja M-uqim Haraici was raised to the office of 

diwan of the household [of Babin']. 

Here Nizamu-d-din Ahmad’s father is said to have been “ Diwan-i- 
•« • 

Buyutat ” under Babur. Dowson renders the phraseus above. Mr. Beveridge 
translates “ Mir-i-Buyutat ” as 1 Barrack-master’ at A. N. Tr. I. 496, but at 
page 638 cf the same volume, his rendering of the identical expression is 
‘Officer in charge of buildings’, -while it is ' Master of Works’ and ‘ Director 
of Buildings ’ in his Translation of the T. J. (I. 22, 45 and II. 61). Mr. 
Irvine, whose opinion on all such questions is worthy of respect states 
that the “ Buyiitati belonged to the Khan Saman's or Lord Steward’s 
Department, had charge : of the Crown buildings and Government town 

lands ( Nazul ), , kept the Lord Steward’s account, took possession of 

confiscated property and escheats and was collector of the Jizya or poll- 
tax.” (J. R. A . S. 1910, p. 950\ 

V. 179, l. 7 from foot. He [Nhamu-d-din] accomplished 1200 miles by 

forced marches. The WakVai-i-M ush tdM says 
that the party completed the distance of 600 Kos 
in ttcelves days, i. e. at the rate of 100 miles a 
day. 

The Kos meant is not the pucca kos of two miles, but the short one of 
1-J miles. Nizamu-d-diu’s march was from Ahmadabad to Lahore. The 
distance between these two places by the not very direct Rajputana Rail- 
way route is about SoO miles. Dehli is about 550 miles by rail from 
Ahmadabad and Lahore is about 300 miles from Dehli. An average, of 
seventy miles a day for picked camels would not be very extraordinary. 
Lahore is in Lat. 31°-33 / N., Long. 74°-l6' E. Ahmadabad in Lat. 23°5 / 
N., Long. 72°-35' E., which is a map distance of about 630 miles only and 
a road distance of about 840. 

V. 180, 1. 19. ['Abid Khan] went before Jahangir only in fico sheets, one 
wrapped round his waist and the other round his head, 
as if prepared for burial, accompanied' by several 
Takiya Mtighals. 

“ Takiya Mughals” has no meaning, and the reading is founded on 
a misconstruction of the author’s words. The statement is really derived 
from the Maasiru-l-Umara, but what is said there is this: jl 

W olh tjk* ji ci.f Jzjjj (I. 663, 1. 3 f.f.). 
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He withdrew from worldly affairs and presented himself at the Court 
of Jahangir, with a body of Mnghals, wearing only a eap Hl»] ou the 
head and with a shroud [wrapped round the body, instead of a turban and 
the customary garments].” The Taqia wasa skull-cap worn under or in- 
stead of the turban and the purpose of donning this extraordinary garb 
was to proclaim his state of utter despair and determination to die rather 
than submit to such injustice or indignity. This appears to have been a 
not uncommon practice and we are told elsewhere in the Madsir and by 
‘Abid Khan’s father Nizamu-d-din Ahmad also, that during the Bengal 
discontents in 989 H., the followers of Baba Khan Qaqshal shaved off the 
hair of their heads, put on ‘high [Mughal] caps ’ Jy* vlL and roamed 
about the city of Gaur. (M. U. I. 392, 1. 8; % A. 354, 1. 7=415 infra and 
note ; B. II. 280, last line ; Tr. Lowe,. II. 2 88) ; vide also my note on Vol, 
III. 285, 1. 16). 

V. 180, l. 4 from foot. Muhammad Sharif [the son-in-law of ‘ Ibid 

Khan] was afterwards appointed bajib {cham- 
ber lain) of Haidar dbdd. 

‘ Hajib ’ has many meanings and it is used here not for a ‘ Chamber- 
lain ’, but for a confidential agent, envoy, diplomatic representative or 
minister resident at the Court of a feudatory or independent prince. 
The ‘ strong fortress’ of which Muhammad Sharif was appointed gover- 
nor was that of Anki-Tanki. (M. U. 1. 664, 1. 6). 

V. 186, 1. 18. The breadth of Hindustan from Kashmir to the hills of 
Barujh ( Broach ) ... .is 800 Kos Hahi the breadth 
from the hills of Kamaun to the borders of the Dekhin 
amounts to 1000 Ilahi Kos. Its length from Hindu Kdh 

to ... . Orissa, from west to east, is 1680 kos At the 

present time , .... Hindustan contains 3200 towns, and 
upon each town there are dependent 200, 500, 1000 or 1500 

villages. The whole yields a revenue of 640 Krors 

M-uradi tankas. 

Here * breadth ’ is used for what we call ‘ length ’ and vice versa, 
The figures are themselves gratuitous conjectures and of little or no scienti- 
fic value. The Hahi Kos of 5000 gas of 41 fingers each has been reckoned 
at about 2| miles. (Elliot, Races, II. 177-8, 194; Tule, Hob. Job. s. v). 800 
Hahi Kos would be therefore equal to, at least, 2000 miles, 1000 Hahi 
kos to 2500 miles and 1680 legal kos to, at least, 2100 miles. The exaggera- 
tion here is obvious, when it is remembered that the total length of India 
{from Peshawar to Cape Comorin) is only 1900 miles and the maximum 
breadth about 1600 miles. 

The number of villages is also’ absurdly over-estimated. Each town 
is said to havehad 100, 500, 1000 or 1600 villages dependent upon it. Even 
if we take the second of these figures as the mean and leave out the drop- 
sical number 1500, (as it does not occur on some manuscripts), the average 
total for Akbar’s Empire would be 1,600,000. This is incredible, as e 
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aggregate number of villages in llio whole of the Indian sub-continent is 
only about 730,000. It should be also remembered that only a very small 
part of Southern India was included in Akbar’s Empire. 

For the meaning ot- Murad i tangn, see my article in Num. Supp. No. 
XXVII to the J. A. $. B. (1917), pp. SO-97. 

V. 187, 7 11 from foot. Several of the nobles tool: part with Mahdi 

Khwaja. 

j.'jj i $-V f^-i (193, 1.9 f.f.). “ They all went lotUcSalam 

i. c. the levee or Court of Mahdi Khwaja (with the object of paying their 
homage to him].” Abul Far.l says that Mir Khalifa forbade the Khwaja to 
appear at the Darb.ir and also prohibited every one from visiting him. 
(A. N. 1. 117 =Tr. I. 277). Mahdi Khwaja was not, as Dowson says, the son- 
in-law of Babur, but his brother-in-law, the husband of his eldest sister, 
Klnnzida Begam. The word is used ambiguously for both these 
relationships. (See A.N. Tr. I. Additional Notes, p. xii and II. 1G3 Note). 
V. 187, last line. The Mahdi teas considered lobe a titan of suspicious 
temperament. 

iy (193, 1. *1 f. f.) which means that a suspicion of 

insanity attached to him. People suspected him of not being quite in his 
right mind. 

V. 188, l. 5. 'O Tajik. the red tongue uses its sharp point to no purposed 
jL (11)3, 1. 2 f. f.). “The red longue gives the green 

head to the winds.” A foolish speech or indiscreet wagging of the 
tongue results in the ruin of the green-horn who is guilty of it. This 
proverbial expression occurs also in the T. J. (Text, 32G, 1. 20; Tr.II.2S7). 
It is an allusion to the fate of the parrot in the Tuftniima of Nakshabi, a 
collection of Oriental talcs and apologues, founded on the Sanskrit Shuka 
Saptati, ‘ The Seventy Tales of a Parrot*. Mahdi Khwaja warned 
Niziimu-d-din’s father that if lie blabbed or repeated what lie had heard 
by chance, his head would not stand on his shoulders. 

V. 192, 7. 4. The imperfectly armed Gujaratis, through fear of the 
arrows, dared not venture far from the camp. 
jOL (196, 1. 11). The Gujaratis were not imperfectly 

armed. They were armed with swords aud daggers, which cannot do any 
execution from a distance and are of use only in a close combat or hand to 
hand fight. They were not expert arehers or matchlock men like the Mu- 
ghals. The Persian *' ; j^correspond, says Mr. Irvine, “ to the French 
* armes blanche\ which include swords, shields, battle-axes, spears and 
daggers.” (Army of the Indian Muglials, 79). He cites the saying, * The 
sword is better than the dagger, the spear better than the sword, and the 
bow and arrow better than the spear.* {Ibid, 90). 

“ Sungar ” (1. fi f.f.) is correctly ‘ Songadh,* 4 Golden Fort *. ( Mirat-i - 
Sikandari, 279, 1. 9 ; Fazlulla’s Tr. 191). 

y. 193, 7. 13. A person came forward in a friendly way and gave 

information [of the intended nocturnal attack], 
a 
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•* T ^ ^JTJL «**■ (197, 1. 3). ‘A person tookhis station 
on the road [along which the Emperor was passing], like one suing for 
justice \ The writer is alluding to or the enstom of ‘Crying 

Doha!’ or proclaiming one’s grievance publicly and vociferously demand- 
ing its redress — ‘ Complaint by Outcry, ’—as it is called by the old English 
travellers in India. (Hobson Jobson, s. v. Doai). It is stated by a panegyrist 
of Sikandar Lody that “if any one who had been oppressed demanded 
justice when he was out riding, he immediately demanded who the peti- 
tioner was, on which the officials in attendance would take him by tho hand 
and do their best to give him satisfaction.” (Tarihh4-Daiidi in E. D. IV. 
448). ‘Abbas Khan also states that when Shir Shah was besieging Raisin, 
“ the widows of the chief men of Chanderi waited for him on the roadside, 
and cried out for justice” against Puran Mai, who had "slain their 
husbands and enslaved their daughters ”, threatening to “ accuse him 
hereafter on the Day of Resurrection, if he did not redress their wrongs”. 
{Tarikh-i-Shir ShdM, Ibid. 401-2). 

Abul Fazl’s account is that the person who sought redress, was nn 
old woman whose son had been taken prisoner and she gave the infor- 
mation in the hope of obtaining his release (A. N. I. 136=Tr. I. 309) 
an’d Gulbadan also calls her ' a woman \ (H. N. 39— Tr. 132). 

V. 194, l. 7 from foot, [ffumayun] repaired toith GOO men to this place 

[Chdmpaner]. 

The text has • x ^ (197, 1. 8 f.f.) i. e. three hundred and it is correct. 
(A. N. I. l37=Tr. I. 312). B. cites a contemporary chronogram which 
shows that the exact date of the capture of Champaner was 9th Safer 912 
H. The curious thing about this * Tarikh ’ is that the words *»• J- jr *' 
indicate not only the year, as in other chronograms, (50 +5+ 300+5+200+ 
90+80+201+2+6+4—942), but the day and month also. (Text, J. 347). 

V. 197, 1. 13. Qhazanfar who was one of his [‘ AsJcari’s ] companions and 
fosier-b'othcr of Kasim Khan. 

According to the text (198, 1. 2 f.f.), he was the foster-brother of the 
Mirza (‘Asbari), himself and the real brother of Mahdi Qasim Khan, which 
is correct. See also B. II. 125, l.=129; 2zn, Tr. 1.320 note. Abu-1-Fn?l says 
Ghazanfar was a servant of Mirza Yadgar Nasir and deserted with 300 
horse to Bahadur. (A. N. 1. 143, Tr. 320). Dowson renders the words which 
Ghazanfar uttered sotto voce , as "So thou art, bat not for thyself 
in the Text, they are given as </-? uriy- ^ which really mean: ' • C- '° 
thou raayst be, but thou art not thyself ”, i . a. Thou art not in tliy sinwr, 


thou art drunk. 

.V. 198, 7. 19. Mirza 'Asbari . . . made a show of folding . 

ASi il cC* (199, 1. 3). “ Mirza Askari struggled like an animal 

which is being slaughtered, made some desperate and unavailing cncrk- 
or convulsive movements like those of an animal under the l.ni^ of t 
batcher”. The phrase is used in this sense in the Mnaxtr-i- MaW 
(Text, 26S, L *2 f.f . ; 299, 1. 3 f. f.). Mr. Irvine s ays it is used for a ft cb.s <- 4 
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V. 199, 1. 7 from foot. tabaqat-i-akbabi 

purposeless attack or defence which is not carried home. (A'. I. M. 239). 

V. 198, Z. 25. But before Mir zb ' AsTcari retreated from Ahmadabad, 
- the newsw7'iters and reporters had communicated to the 

Emperor [ information about ‘ Aslcari’s hostile designs ]. 

The words in the test are i)\P» ^33 00^* (199, 1,16). 

A 3^- a*- according to Biehardson, is " a person who makes His 
words suit his purpose, a deceiver, cheat or knave.” The author means that 
they were backbiters and calumniators. l> £»Ij are not * reporters’, but 
persons who are waiting or watching for an opportunity of making mis- 
chief, strife-mongers, seekers of occasions for creating dissensions, adven- 
turers who find their cue in fishing in troubled waters. The word for 
‘reporter’ is o-'J Nizamu-d-din writes as a partisan of ‘Askari. His 
father had been ‘Askari’s Vazir. 

V. 199, l. 5. It is said that Kalan Beg had built for himself a Chinese 
house of great elegance. 

3y ctl- t 4 U (199, ]. 6 f. f.). Dowson suggests that this 

5 Chinese house ’ was so called because it was built of enamelled tiles. 
(VIII. xxvii). But it was, more probably, a fine collection of old porcelain 
vases, jars, etc. The taste for collecting these works of art is of very long 
standing in the East. Baihaqi says that c Sjj** 3 -”=■ >s — ‘j 3 " two hundred 

vessels of Old Chinese and Eaghfuri porcelain” were among the presents 
sent by Sultan Mas‘ud of Ghazna to the Khalif. (Text, 516, last line). 
Barbosa says of the wealthy Moor merchants of Reynel, [Bander near Surat], 
that in their “ well-kept and well-furnished ” houses, they have many 
shelves, all round the front room, which are “ filled with fair and rich por- 
celain of new styles”. (Tr. Dames. 1. 147*8). Jahangir also frequently uses 
i^for China ware or Chinese porcelain. (T. J. Text. 100, 1. 3 f.f. ; 
158, 1. 17 ; 1S7, 1. 7 f . f.). We arc told in the Maasir-i-Ala7ngiri also that 
in 1088 H., Muhsin Khan was appointed * Darogha ’ or Curator of the 
Cbiini Khana, i. e. of the Imperial Collection of China which successive 
Great Mughals had assiduously brought together. 

V. 199, l. 14. TF7ie/i Sultan Bahadur was defeated , he sent away MvLham~ 
mad Zaman Mirsa to Hind, in order that there might be 
no difficulty about him. 

But what the text says is ■O I**’! ^ (199, last line), “ that having 

gone there (to Hindustan), he might throw affairs into confusion or create 
disturbances ”. And this must be the real meaning, as we are told imme- 
diately below, that he actually did so and attempted to seize Labor in 
Kamran’s absence (cf. also B. I. 348 ; Tr. 456). Dowson seems to have read 
AJ I a* instead of O I Abu-1-Fazl says that Muhammad Zaman “ went to 
Lahor to stir up a commotion there.” (A. N. 1. 132=Tr. 303). 

V. 199, ?. 7 from foot. The Emperor [Humayun] marched against . 

him [Shir Khan ] on the 14th Safar 942 H. 

The year is wrongly stated. It was 944 H, (F. I. 216, 1. 20). The 
siege of Chunar began very soon after Humayun’s arrival there on thq 



DOb .tasaqXm-akbam V. 201, last ifo<5. 

14lli Slfaban 914. (See note on Yol V, 1. 130 <mfe). Humayun took 
Pftner on 9th Safar 942 H. (See note on V. 191, 1. 7 ante). 

V. 201, l. 6 from foot. The Emperor [ffumdytm] changed th 

name of the city of Gaur to Jannatabad. 

AH the Timurlan chroniclers make this statement and Prof. Qaniingo 
repeats it (Slier Shah, 178), but it cloe3 not appear to be correct, as the 
name, Jannatabad appears on the coins of Sultan Ghlyasu-d-dln ‘Azam 
Shah of Bengal, who ruled from 792 to 799 H. (1389-1396 A. 0.). (h! N. 
Wright, 1. M. 0. IT. p. 156; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 153). But it may be said 
that neither Hnmayun, who ordered Gaur to be called Jannatabad, nor any 
of his historians knew or could have known anything about the coins of 
‘Azam Shah or the new name which he had given to his capital. Pirishta 
states that Humayun altered the name u ~& <k-l y t because ‘ Gaur ’ 
means * grave’ and had unpleasant or ill-omened associations with death 
and burial. (I. 217, 1. 7). But this explanation is not found anywhere else 
and seems to be a gloss or conjecture of his own. The real explanation is 
that ho liked the climate so much that he gave himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation and thought it was a ‘paradise’. (Jauhar, Tr. p. 13; A. N. I. 
753=Tr. 335). 

V. 201, last line. He [Hindal] killed Shaikh Bahlol, one of the great 
Shaikhs of the time and learned in theology. 

(.lie J oyu j j j fy jl & (Text, 200, last 

line)." Who was one of the great Shaikhs of his time and distinguished 
for his knowledge of [the thaumaturgieal science which is founded on] the 
invocation of the [mysterious] Names of the Supreme Being.” 

Herklots says of this art that it enables one to command the presence 
of genie and 'demons, to cast out evil spirits, to cause the death of an 
enemy, to obtain victory in battle etc. He devotes to its exposition four 
chapters, which fill fifty-three pages in the translation of the ‘ Qanoon-i- 
Islam,’ Second Edition, 201-253 ; Ed. Crooke, 218-273. See also B. (1. 338, 
392), who uses the same phrase, which Banking renders as ‘Invocation of 
the mighty names (Tr. 445, 459 Notes and 504). Mirza Haidar observes 
that this ‘Shaikh Pul’, as he calls him, taught Hamayun to look upon 
incantations and sorcery as the surest means of attaining bis objects. He 
deplores the fact that Humayun who had a passion for magic and con- 
juration had become his disciple. ( Tartkh-i-Bashtdi . Tr. 399). Abu-1-Pazl 
also states that the Shaikh was held in reverence by Humayun, only 
because the latter was inclined towards magic. (A. N. II. 89; Tr. 135). 

The name of the Shaikh is written as ‘ Phul* also, but B. (I.850;TrJ. 
459) and Abu-1-Fa?l (A. N. I. 154-5 -Tr. I, 337-8) call him ‘Bufalul. 
Erskine speaks of him as ‘Bhul’ or ‘Buhlul’. (H. B. H., EL 162).He was the 
elder brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, and claimed to be a descendan 
of Shaikh Faridu-d-din 'Attar. His tomb, is at Bayana. (Beale, Orient 
Biographical Dictionary, Ed. 1894, p. 265). The date given for the event, 

948 H. on 3 f. 1, is wrong. It should be 945. 
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V. 205, l. 20. 7 teas in hopes he had perished, hut he has got off. 

This is not a translation, but a loese paraphrase. What Shir Shah 
said wns^V. ^1 V* «^ljl (202, 1. 5 f.f.). " Our object was Chcekmatc, 
but it. has turned out to be only a stalemate.” It is staled in the Ghiyasu- 
l-lughat that when a player at chess loses all his pieces except the King, 
it is called j. or half a checkmate. 

V. 205, footnote 3. His [Mirza Haidar's] ad dec teas that the princes 

should occupy and fortify the hills between Sirhind 
and Sarang, tchile he subdued Kashmir ( Akbar 
Kama, 7, p.205). 

Abu-l-Fazl’s ' Si rang ’ is the name of a person, not of a place. Mirza 
Haidar Dugldat himself explains that * Sirang’ was “one of the Sultans of 
the slopes of the hills of Hind” (T. R. Tr. 4S3), nnd the editor 

rightly suggests that the reference is to Sultan S:\rangGakkhar. (76. 479- 
SO Note). See also A. N. (Tr. I. 357 Note) and 278 infra. Sultan Sarang 
Gakkhar is mentioned by Nizainu-d-din. (279 infra). He and Niamatulla 
say that Sarang was flayed alive by Shir Shah. (114 ante). The Tarikli-i- 
Daiidi (E. D. IV. 493) ascribes that act of barbarity to Islam Shah. 

V. 206, l. 5 from foot. Mirza * Askari then crossed the Sind and icent 

to the toicn of Patar. 

" Pat ” or “ Patar ” was the most productive Mahal in Sarlcar Siwis- 
tan (Scliwan) in the days of Akbar. ( ?Jn , Tr. II. 340). It is said here 
to have been 50 J;os from Luhari (Rolui). It is now called ‘Old Pat’ or 
* Pat-i-Kulina’ and is a ruined village in the Kakar pargana of Lavkhana 
district, (Haig. I.D.C.91), about forty miles north of Sehwan, and ten kos, 
that is, fifteen or twenty miles, west of the Indus. ( Humayun Kama, Tr. 
149 Note). 

V. 207, 1. 19. The Emperor note forbade hi m[Hindal] togoto Kandahar 
and directed him to return to Luhari. 

<SjA V": j k £•« cf*) 31 O J !-**• 13 j* o * 3 

(203, 1, 3 f. f,). “ And His Majesty [Humayun] having forbidden Mirza 
Hindal to go to Qandahar, himself went for the second time to the town 
of Luhari.” Abu-1-Fazl tells us that some time after the marriage, “ the 
territory of Bhakkar (t. c. Rohri) was the place of residence ” of the Em- 
peror and Hamlda B;Inu Begam. (I. 174=Tr. I. 364). It was Humayun 
himself who returned to Luhri, not his brother. 

V. 211, footnote. Removing from thence ..., he proceeded by Dhca- 

raical and Wasilpur thence to Pahlitdi and 

afterwards made three more marches to the tank of 
Juki. 

“ Dlwarawal” is the ‘Derawal’, "Wasilpur” the 1 Birsilpnr ’ and 
“ Pahludi” the ‘ Plialodi * of Constable’s Atlas, PI. 26, 27. They are all 
mentioned also in the Jin, (Tr. II. 278, 277, 276). * Derawal’ is wrongly 
written there as ‘ Dewadar ’. The * Tank of Juki ’ is called Jjr J f in the 
A, N. text. It means 1 pool, pond or lake of the Jogi’ and is now knovyu as 
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* Jogi Talao \ 

V. 214, l 19. The Emperor under spiritual guidance, gave tothe 

child the name of J alalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar. 
Nizamu-d-din is, referring to a dream of Humayun 's, in which ho is 
said to have been commanded by the Shaikh Ahmad-i-Jam Zhanda Pil or 
a Voice from the Spiritual World to give the prince about to be bom the 
name of Jalalu-d-din. He refers to the matter again at p. 408 infra, g, v. 
Note. The story is told by Humayun’s sister, the Princess Gulbadan also. 
(Humayun Nama, Text 45;Tr. 145). According to her, Humayun saw this 
vision or dreamt the dream at Lahor and after the defeat at Qanauj. 
(Ibid, 58;Tr.l58). Abu-1-Fazl also tells the tale and gives the precise date 
of the vision as 4th Eab‘i 1. 947 H. (A. N. 1. 13; Tr. I. 42). ‘Arif Qandahari, 
another contemporary writer, whose work has not been published, also 
tells the story and gives the same date. (A. N. Tr. I. Errata and Addenda, 
p. iii). The battle near Qanauj took place on 10th Muharram 947 H. and 
Humayun and his brothers and amirs met in council at Lahor on the 1st 
of Rab‘i I. (A. N. 1. 168=Tr. 356). Shaikh Ahmad-i-Jam was the ancestor 
of Akbar’s mother, Hamida Band. 

V. 215, l. 9. The perfidious Mirza 'Askari sent fonoard Hawaii 

Uzbek to toatch his movements. 

The name of this man is written in a multiplicity of ways, * Jawani,’ 

‘ Jui Jiwi \ ‘Ghupi’, ‘Juki’ etc. He is called Jai Bahadur heroin tho 

A. N. (1. 190=Tr. 391). Mr. Beveridge thinks it may be 'Chuli' (or Oholi) 
Bahadur,” because Abu-1-Fazl states that Humayun afterwards ordered 
the honorary title of * Chuli’ to be subjoined to the names of all those who 
had been in attendance upon him in his wanderings through the * Choi’ Jjv 
or desert. (A. N. Tr. 1. 414 Note). A ‘ Nazr Shaikh Choli ’ is mentioned at 
240, 241 infra. The name of Shaikh Yusuf Chuli also occurs in Abu-I-Faz!’s 
list of Humayun’s fellow-sufierers in his perilous journey to Persia. (A. 
N. 1. 223 ; Tr. 1. 450). B.says that the messenger was an Uzbek named ‘Chuli 
Bahadur’ (1. 442, Tr. 1. 568), though ‘Juki ’ is given as a variant in tho 

B. I. text. But Jauhar says that when Humayun asked him what his name 
was, he said it was 'Juy Bahadur Uzbcq.’ (Tr. Stewart). The 'Chuli ’theory 
or explanation seems to be thus invalidated, as ‘ Jay’, ‘Juy ’ or ‘ Juwi * is 
stated to have been his original name and not a sobriquet subsequently 
acquired or conferred. ‘Jai’ does appear to have been a name and a Jai 
Tawachi Basbi is mentioned in the A. N. (IH. 30=Tr. 42, 307=Tr. 453 
and 458 Note). 

V. 217, 1 19. Ahmad Sultan advised Ilis Majesty to proceed to Irak 
by tcay of T abas Kilaki. 

For ‘ Tabas-Gilaki sec my note on Vol. II, 193, 1. 14. It lay on the 
road from Slstan to Qazvin which was, in Humayun’s time, the capita! of 
Persia. (A. N. Tr. 1. 416 Note). ‘ Pulak-i-Surliq' (218, 1. 18), to which Sh-th 
Tahmasp had removed his camp, must be ‘Bail&q ’ (camping-grona )or 
* Yaildq * (summer-quarters) of Surliq. * Surliq ’ must have been near t e 
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modern Sultaniya, ns Abu-l-Fnzl states that Takmasp proceeded towards 
Sultaniya and Surliq with the intention of going into snramerquarters 
there. (A. N. I. 2l5=Tr. 1. 436). P. spenhs of it ns ^ jW ,«3% between 
Abliar and Sultaniya (I. 237, 1. 15) and in Stewart’s Translation of 
Jauhnr, it is called * the fountain of Savuk Belak *. (1st Ed. p. 62). B. has 
v>. -> s- or Cf J j- (1. 444, Tr. I. 569 and note). 

V. 220, h 3. Mirza Kamran sent Mahd 'Ali Kluinzada-i-bcgani to 
Kandahar. 

>aa \j£> ol U* V (210, 1. 9 f.f.). Mahd 'Alia, 

* Exalted Cradle, Couch or Bitter,’ is a title of respect prefixed to the names 
of Princesses and "Royal ladies. Abu-l-Fazl speaks of Hamida Banii— Ale- 
bar’s mother — as Hnzrat or Mahd ‘Alia. (A. N. I. l9=Tr. 1. 57). A sister 
of Sultan Mahmud Glmznavi is frequently mentioned in Persian litera- 
ture as the * Mahd-i-Chigal.’ The sister of Sultan Sinjar the Seljuq who 
was the mother of Bahrain Shah Gliaznavi was similarly entitled Mahd- 
i-Iraq. Q\N, Text, 23,1. 6=E. D.1T. 279). Mu'atamad Khan speaks of the 
Empress Nur Jahan as * Mahd 'Alia Nnr Jahan, Badishah Begam ’. ( Tqhdl 
Kama, Text, 57, 1. 1). Salima Sultan Begam is also styled ' Mahd ‘ Alia ’ 
in the T. A. (246, 1. 3 f. f.). Klrinzada Begam {not * Khanzada i-begam’] 
was the elder sister of Babur and the aunt of Hutnayun. 

V. 221, l. 8. Siifl Wait Sultan Kadiiniit. 

•*» in the lithograph (211, 1. 9), but the correct form of the sobriquet 
seems to be ' Ruinlu ’. Abu-l-Fazl speaks of him as * Sufi Wali Sult-In, de- 
scendant of the Sufis, Khalifa of the Jiumtu* (1. 219— IV. 1.442). and else- 
where as Wali Khalifa-i-67mm7M. (II. 7S*79=Tr. 11.119-120). F, calls him 
Sufi Wali Sultan Shamtu. (I. 237, 21). ‘ Riunlu* signifies * of, coming 
from or belonging to Rum ’, f. c. Asiatic Turkey or Anatolia. Similarly, 
‘Shamlu ’ means * belonging to Sham ’ or Syria. These tribes are said to 
have been brought and settled in Persia by Timur and were among the 
eight who called Shah Ism' all to power. So also ‘TaUlu’, ‘ Istajlii’, 

* Aq-quinlu,’ ‘ Qara-quinlu ’ etc. 

V. 222, 1. 1 from foot. The victory teas accomplished on the JOth of 

Ramazan 953 TJ Some place the event in 

the year 952, hut God knoics the truth. 

The weight of authority is decidedly in favour of 952. Abu-l-Fazl 
gives Wednesday, 12th Ramazan 952 H. (A. N. I. 244; Tr. I.4S0). Gulba- 
dan, who teas in Kabul at the time, explicitly states that Huraayun 
entered the Bala Hisar of Kabul, when five hours had passed of the 
night of 12th Ramazan 952. (H. N. 75; Tr. 177). The TarWi-i-Ibrahimi, 
another contemporary chronicle, gives 11th Ramazan, 952. (E. D. IV. 217). 
Bayazid Biyat (J.A.S.B. LXVII, (1S9S), p. 299), P. (I. 23S, 1. 3) and B. 
(1. 449; Tr. 579), have 10th Ramazan 952 H. The 10th or lltb appears to 
have been the date of Kamran’s flight and virtual surrender of the fortress. 
But Humayun who was a confirmed believer and supposed proficient in 
Horary Astrology would not enter the citadel and take possession until 
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the arrival of the auspicious moment, which* is recorded precisely by his 
half-sister. 

12th Ramazan 952 H.— 17 th November 1545 was a Tuesday, but as 
the Muhammadan night began at sunset, the week-day is given correctly 
by Abu-l-Fazl. Firishta and B. give the contemporary chronogram for 
the event thus refill which yields 952. The numisma- 

tic evidence settles the question in favour of 952 H. Shahrukhis struck 
by Humayun in Kabul in 952 and 953 are known. (Whitehead, Punjab 
Museum Catalogue of Mughal Coins, II. Nos. 53-54). 

V. 226, l. S. But Maham Anka put herself forward and held him 

[Prince Akbar) towards the enemy {i. e, the garrison ). 

This is putting the wrong sideforemost. ^ V*. s u~i b ^ r 5 ^ 
c^-\xa ^ “ Maham Anaga put herself in front and held [kept] herself 
towards the enemy.” She did not hold the child “ toward the enemy, or 
the garrison, but herself She exposed her own person, not the child’s. 
Jauhar’s account is that Akbar was not really exposed at all, but Kamran 
only threatened to do so. (Tr. Stewart, Ed. 1832, p. 87). Abu-l-Fazl’s sileneo 
in regard to this detail has to be noted, but Budauni corroborates the T. 
A. He states that she j 1 . ^ j? 0 •>_>*•) “ made herself [her own 

body] a shield [for him] against the arrows of calamity ”. He also quotes a 
couplet, which purports to say that “ Even if the sword of the world leaps 
from its sheath. It cannot sever a vein without Divine permission.” (I. 
450, 1. 7—1. Tr. 580). Mr. Vincent Smith accepts Nizarau-d-dra’s statement 
and *' sees no reason to doubt the fact ” (Akbar, 24 note), but when he 
says that Maham “ held Akbar up towards the garrison”, he is misled by 
Dowson. 

Kamran did not “make his way out ” of the fort ‘barefoot,’ as is 
stated on 1. 1 f. f. He ran away * hot-foot ’ and in a hurry, “putting his 
best leg foremost The phrase used is Ojji (214, 1. 13). 

He saved his life by stirring his legs. It occurs again on 1. 11, p. 211, and 
is rendered by Dowson himself by * made their escape in hot haste (239). 
V. 227, l. 2. Kamran then called out in the Turki language, ‘7 have 

killed your father , Baba Kashka .’ Raji Muhammad 

tchen he heard this, retreated. 

The real meaning is very different. “ Have I killed yonr father that 
you are thirsting for ray blood and pursuing me so relentlessly? ” Hajji 
Muhammad felt the justice of the taunt. Baba Qashqa was pat to death 
several years afterwards by the orders of Humayun. 

V. 229, l, 16. Kamran begged forgiveness for Manus Beg. 

b *-& o'yl* *1 f Ijj* (215, 1. 3 f. f.). The name is 
written * Ramus ’ by Dowson on p. 226 supra, and * Minus * by F. (1*233, 

1. 7 11). It is ‘Bapus ’in the Memoirs ofBayazid Biyat. (J.A. S.B. 1693. 
p. 299), ‘ Babus’ in the A. N. (1.230, 286; Tr. I. 461, 468) and ‘Bapus 
in Gulbadan (H. N. 76, 83; Tr. 177, 186) and Erekine (H. B. H. II. 342). 

‘ Babus ’ is most probably right, os it is the name of a place also, which is 
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V. 238, 1. 6 from foot. tabaqat-i-akbaeI 

shown on the Map attached to Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, and lies about 
twenty .five miles south of Kabul. 

V. 234, Z. 12. The date of his [HindaVs] death is found in the i cords 
‘ Shahadatash ba talab shud.’ 

Nizamu-d-din is quoting the last line of a quatrain, the whole of 

which is cited by B. The words are 0 3* u-*’ 5 j" J**' (218, 

1. 16). “ And the date of his martyrdom was searched for [or required from] 
the word Shab-Khun **. That word signifies * a night attack ’ and its abjad 
value is 800+2+600+6+50 =958. Abu-l-Fazl gives the identical chronogram. 
(A. N. I. 314; Tr. 585). So also B. (I. 454, 1. 6 and 455, 1.3). The exact date 
of the night-attack is given as Sunday, 21st Zi-l-q‘ad 958 H. by Abu-l- 
Fazl (A. N. I. 312=Tr. 1. 4S2) and F. (1. 240, 1. 5 f. f.). 

V. 234, Z. 8 from foot. Humayun crossed the Indus between Dinhot 

and Nilab ( 5th Bafar 962 A.H.=29th Decem- 
ber, 1554). 

The Lithographed Text has nothing corresponding to the date given 
in the parenthesis here. The statement itself is undoubtedly wrong and 
must be an interpolation. Kamran, whose capture was a subsequent event 
and is recorded afterwards, was blinded towards the end of 960 H. (A. N. 
I. 328 ; Tr. I. 604) and Humayun is said to have begun his march from 
Kabul for the reeonquest of Hindustan in Zi-l-hijja 961=November 1554 
A.C. (not 1553 as on 1. 1, p. 237 infra). (I. 340=Tr. 1. 620). The date given, 
Safar 962 H., is that of a quite different and much later event — the 
arrival of Humayun at the Indus after leaving Kabul for the reconquest 
of Hindustan. (A. N. I. 341=Tr. I. 622 ; F. I. 242, 1. 4). 

V. 235, Z. 12. The date of this event [the blinding of Kamran ] has been 
anticipated a little. 

a>| <Sl jUt-S * £.1 j*j\; (219,1.5). "They have found the date 

of this event in the word Nishtar (a lancet).” The abjad value of * Nishtar * 
(60+10+300+400+200) is 960, towards the end of which year the event 
occurred. Dowson’s Manuscript must have wrongly read Pishtar 
instead of Nishtar. Cf. Abu-l-Fazl (A. N. 1. 328 ; Tr. 1. 604), who also gives 
the chronogram as ‘Nishtar’ and says that it was found by Khwaja 
Muhammad Mumin Farankhudi; see also B. (I. 391; Tr. 504). F. gives 
another hemistich jti- ■ 5 ' A i as the chronogram, which also yields 

960. (I. 241, 1. 6). The date of Kamran’s death is given by Abu-l-Fazl (I. 
331=Tr. I. 608) and F. (I. 241, ]. 11), as 11th Zi-l-hijja 964.- 
V. 238, Z. 6 from foot. The Afghans, 100,000 in number , icere defeated, 

being inferior in courage. 

anil z-S £ iSJj. d s<\ jl ji* x ju. S' ^"U»l (221, 1. 6). 

" The Afghan army which approximately numbered 100,000 persons was 
defeated by a small number of men.” The Mughal force which routed 
them is stated to have been only about 20,000 strong, and it is again 
stated on 1. 15 f. f. to have been only one-fourth as numerous as that of 
the enemy. The error is due to Dowson having read an izafat after 
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It is not Andahi-mardi, but Andak mardi, i. e. ' a few men’. 

V. 239, Z. 11 from foot. Kambar Biwana had taken and plundered 

Bayana. 

There is no reference to ‘Bayana ’in the lithograph'. ^ o jU ab 
a V (221, 1. 8 f. f.). “ He began to plunder and destroy Sambhal is at a 
very great distance from Bayana and the latter place-name has crept in by 
error. It must be a miswriting of Qambar bad revolted in Sambhal 
and afterwards been besieged in Budaun. 4 Bayana ’ is in another part of 
the country altogether. Cf. A. N. (1. 353=Tr. 1, 636-7) and F. (1.243, 1.10), 
where there is no reference to Bayana. B. who was personally acquainted 
with the local history of Budaun gives a much, more detailed account of 
Qambar’s revolt, but says nothing about his having plundered Bayana. 
(I. 464-5 ; Tr. 598-600). F. says that Qambar plundered the Central Duab 
iJ&jte JUT (I. 243, 1. 10). Bayana is not in the Duab. 

V. 240, l. 8. Shaikh Juli was sent to the Punjab to summon Prince 
ATcbar. 

The right reading is most probably, ‘ Chuli Abu-1-Fazl calls the man 
Nazr Shaikh Chuli (1. 364, Tr. I. 657 and note) and so also B. (1. 466 ; Tr. 
601). For the exact date of the death of Humayun, see my Historical 
Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 264*5; It was 13th Rab'i I, not 15th, 
as stated here. 

V; 240, Z. 16. v All the wealth of the Hindustan would not have sufficed 
to maintain his generosity. 

The words in the text are ^ (222,1. 5), which really 

mean ‘ the estimated or actual revenue accruing to the state from all the 
territories comprised in Hindustan/ 

V. 242, l. 7 from foot. The hostile forces [of Taj. Khan and 4 Adali 1 

met near Ghhatrdmau, forty Kosfrom Jgrii 
and thirty from Kanauj. 

JRecte, Chhihramau, which is now in Farrubhabad district and lies 
about 18 miles south-west of Fathgarh and 80 miles east of Agra. (Th.) 
Lat. 27°-9' N„ Long. 79°-32 / E. (I. G.X. 204). Constable, 28 A b. 

V. 242, l. 5 from foot. He. took possession of several local treasuries 

belonging to Adali. 

j\ c-a* J oc ljU. JUl (240, 1. 11). docs not 

mean* local treasuries’, but ‘ officials appointed to manage the KMUsa 
or Reserved Lands which were administered, not by Jdgirdars or Jjhr- 
dars (Fief holders or Farmers of the Revenue), hut directly by the Diican- 
i-Wazarat, the Sovereign’s Chief Revenue Minister at headquarters. The 
passage has been copied by ‘Abdulla in the Tarikh-i-Ddiuli and is trans- 
lated thus at E. D. IV. 506: “ On his way thither, he [Taj Khinj had 
seized various provincial officers of ‘Adali and obtained from them what- 
ever he could, either in money or good?.” 

y. 244, l. 20, Sikandar Khan, ruler of Bengal, now raised the standard 
of rebellion. 
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The name is wrongly given. The Bengal ruler was known as Muham- 
mad Khdn [Gauriya] and the correct designation is given on the very next 
page, where his defeat and death are recorded. He is called Muljammad 
Khan Sur by Abu-1-Fazl, who says that he was “ nearly connected with 
Shir- Khan". (I. 339 ; Tr. I. 618). F. calls him Muljammad Khan Sur or 
Muhammad Khan Gauriya. (1. 235, 11, 3 and 13). He styles himself Shamsu- 
d-din Muhammad Shah on his coins, (I.M.C. II. 180). 

V. 245, l. 12. He mil fought icith Muhammad Khan Gauriya at the' 
village of Chhaparghatta, fifteen Kosfrom Agra. 

The Tdrikh-i-Daiidi states it was eleven Kos , not from Agra, but 
from Kalpi. (E. D. IV, 507). B. (1. 432=Tr. 555) and P. (I. 235, 1. 13) put 
it at fifteen Kos from Kalpi. This latter statement is undoubtedly the cor- 
rect one. Thornton says that ‘ Ohuppurghatec ’ is in Cawnpore district, 
on the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 74 miles south-east of the latter. 
Lat. 26°-10' N., Long.79°-59' E. Kalpi is in Lat. 26°-7' N., Long.79°-4S'E. 
As Agra is in Lat. 27 o -10 , N., Long. 78°-5 / E., it is clear that Chhapar- 
ghatta cannot be only fifteen Kos distant from it. Chapparghatta is 
mentioned by Pinch. 

V. 248, l. 7 from foot. Raja Ram Ghand, Raja of Nagarkot. 

So also in B.(II. 12— Tr. II. 4), but Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. II. 20, 1.7;Tr. 
H. 35), and P. (I. 244, 1. 19), have Dharma Chand , which is the right 
name, as it is in accordance with the Dynastic List compiled from local 
Hindu sources. (Duff, G.I. 306 apud Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. 
V, 162). A Hindi poetical history of the Rajas of Nagarkot written in the 
reign and under the patronage of this Raja and called Dharma Ghand 
Ndtaka after him is extant. See my note on Vol. III. 319, 1. 13. 

V, 251, l. 2 from foot.. Khwaja Sultan ‘Ali and the Mir Munshi and 

the Khanjar Beg ofTardi Khan. 

0^ *-£*. ^ (246, 1. 2). “ With Khanjar Beg, a relative 

(or son-in-law) of Tardi Beg Khan." (See also B. II.14=Tr. 7; AXIL -52 
=Tr. 52). The word must have been absent in Dowson’s Mar zsrrrrt. 
Khanjar Beg’s name is mentioned by Janhar. He was one of f-’zzizn. 
who were ordered to blind Kamran. (Stewart’s Tr. Ed. 1S-SL. -,.L~5’. The 
Mir Munshi’s real name was Muhammad Asghar and he tus xbsrvxrcs 
entitled ‘ Ashraf Khan’. (A. N. II. 30.=Tr. 48 and notej. 
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Hire it except in Turkey” (II. 42; Tr. II. 69). Nizarau-d-'dm ascribes to 
Rutni Khan the statement that Bahadur Shah’s artillery was : snch that 
«•!*•/ C)\ jp fjj ja. 1 jx< “ no other potentate save the Emperor 
of Rum possessed anything like it.” (Text. 196, 1. 5=191 ante). 

V. 254, 1. 12. The Royal forces pursued him [Sikandar Sur] id 
Disaica, 

Dowson notes several, variants without fixing the locality, but the 
place intended is almost certainly Desuya, which lies 25. miles north-west 
of Hoshiarpur town, Punjab. (I. G. XI. 194). Constable, 25 A b. Raverty 
contends that the correct form is ‘ Dosuya ,4 ts»J 3 and that it means ‘on 
both sides but this savours of meaning-making. The name is written 
‘Desuya ’or ‘Deswaba’ in the Zin, (II. Tr. 316, 110). ‘Djhmiri’ with 
which it is associated by B. (II. 18=Tr. 10) and A. F. is the old name of 
Nurpur near Kangra, which is about forty miles north-east of Desuya. It 
is now called ‘ Dhaner’. * Chamyari’ which is said by B. to have been the 
site of Khizr Khlwaja Khan’s discomfiture still exists near Ajnala in 
Amritsar, about 35 miles north-east of Lahore. 

V. 256, 1. 16. Khan Khanan was married to Sultan Begam , daughter 
of Mirza Niiru-d-dm, who was the son of the sister of 
the late Emperor Humayun. 

The actual name of the lady, which was Salima, has been left out in 
the translation, though it is given in the Lithograph. (246, 1. if. f.). She 
was the daughter of Humayun’s sister and was married to Akbar himself 
after the assassination of Bairam Khan. The statement that her. father 
was the “ son of the sister of Humayun ” is founded on a misconstruction 
of the text. (246, 1. 3 f.f.). Her mother was a sister of Humayun. Her 
father, Mirza Nuru-d-din was a Naqshbandi Sayyid of Chaghanian. 
(A. N. II. 64=Tr. 97; Gulbadan, H. N. Tr. 176; Zin, Tr. I. 309, 618). 

V. 257, l. 7. Infatuation of Khan Zaman for one of the royal troopers. 

The man had been one of the Qurchis of the Emperor Humayun, 
whose after-death title is J annat-ashiyani. <yVT > > 

c-Ala f UiSI (247, 1. 7). “ The Qur was the collective name of the flags and 
ensigns displayed, aloug with a supply of spare weapons, at the door of 
the audience-hall and at the entrance to the Emperor’s encampment or 

carried before Mm on elephants The men who carried these things 

were, called Qurchis and they were under the- orders of a responsible 
officer calied the Qurhegi. See Ain, Tr. I. 109-110”. (Irvine, A. I. M, 51, 
205). 

V. 258, 1.4. His temper now became so arrogant and perverted that for 
some days , he would not come out of his house. 

«uD J 4'li- jl jjj **-?■ «£*“$" ‘•A/*** «j!y j\ (241, J»16)‘ 

* His constitution (i.e. health, physical temperament) having become 
clisordered (lit. diverged from the path of equability), he did not come out 
of his house for some days He was ill. It was his body which was suffer 
ing from some disease, not his mind or. his temper. A. F, (II. 86=?! 1.131' 
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and B. (II. 20=11. 27) both' declare that lie was ill. The word 
which is used immediately below means “ visiting the sick ”. 

V. 258, Z. 13. The Fir made the excuse that the slave did not knoio hint. 

Khan Khanan ashed him how he knew what the slave 
thought. 

a-Ui ji jjii Orb l«Lt XS-J cJs u. (248, 1, 7 f. I.). " Khan-ir 

Khanan said : ‘ How much (or how little) have you recognised us (or our 
position)? How then can he (be expected to) do so? How can he be expect- 
ed to know who I am, what I am, and what I have done for you* when 
you yourself do not seem to do so? ’ ” Lowe’s rendering is, ‘‘When Pir 
Muhammad apologized, saying ‘ Forgive me, my porter did not know you’, 
the Khan-i-Khanan answered, ‘Nor yon cither’.” (Tr. II. 20; Text, 27). 
Pir Muhammad’s excuse really aggravated his offence and-Bairam practi- 
cally said so. Cf. the proverb ^-1 J •**. * The excuse (apology) 

is worse than the fault ’. 

V. 259, Z. 14. His Majesty used often to read with him ghasals tnr mystic 
language. 

j* ^ tSVj* “ He [Akbar] used to read the Ghasals 

of Hafiz with the Mir [‘Abdul Lalif Qazvini, his tutor].” B. says that 
Akbar had "taken some lessons in the Uiwan of Hafiz from 'Abdu-L 
Latif.” (III. 98, 1.5 f.f.). 

‘ Lisanu-l-Ghaib ” is a laudatory epithet of Hafiz. It means “ the tongue 
which uttered [spiritual] mysteries or hidden secrets of the unseen world”. 
V. 260, Z. 3 from foot. He had reached the town of Siri. 

The spelling is uncertain. B. has ‘Sipri’. (II. 35=Tr. II. 29). The 
A. N. lias a variant ‘ Seopuri ’. (II. 90). * Sipri ’ and ‘ Sheopuri’ are towns 
in Gwalior State. Sipri is 65 miles south of Gwalior fort. (Th.). Constable,. 
27 C c. Sheopuri or Shivpuri is about 75 miles south-west of it. 

V. 261, Z. 4 from foot. [AfcZw] reached the town of Sikandra, half 

way to Dehli. 

‘ Half way to Dehli ’ has nothing corresponding to it in the Lithograph'.- 
The place meant is ‘ Sikandra Rao ’, which lies about twenty-three miles 
S. E. E. of ‘Aligarh town. (Th.), Constable, 27 D b. The distance between 
Agra and Dehli is about 134 miles. ( Ghihar Oulshan in. I. A. xcviii) . 
Sikandra Rao is only 45 miles north-east of Agra. 

V. 263, Z. 4. [Shihabu-d-din Ahmad icas] all the while exerting himself 
to set the attendants of the Emperor against the minister. 
*iU'l ji o&U. ^U. ji iji. j£ •jijT (251* 1.1). “He spread 

the report of the alienation of the mind (temper) of the Emperor- from 
the Khan-i-Khanan”. goes not mean “ attendants of the Em- 

peror ”, but is a courtly phrase for His Majesty himself. (Cf . Lowe, H; 231). 
Shihabu-d-din did not instigate the attendants of the Emperor against 
Bairam. He told people that the Emperor himself was seriously displeased 
or offended with the minister and had lost all confidence- in Mm. 

‘“V*" (Text, 265, 1. 10) is again mistranslated at 293 infra. , 
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V. 263, l. 16. And ike messengers [of Bairam Khan] were sent lack. 

The text has a negative and it is correct. The messengers could not 
obtain leave to return jj (251, 1. 6). The A. N. says that 

they were not allowed to leave the Court (96, Tr. 196) and so also B (IT 
37 ; Tr. 31). 

V. 264, 1. 18. Husain Khan, Ms Bair am 1 s sister’s son and hisson-in- 
law Mahdi Kasim Khan. 

OU. iSV 3 0& or* (251, 1. 7 f. f.).“ Husain Khan 

who was the sister’s son and also the son-in-law of Mahdi Qasim Khan”. 
This Husain Khan was Budauni’s admired Husain Khan Tukriya. He was 
the nephew of Mahdi Qasim, but neither he nor his uncle was related to 
Bairam. Husain Quli Beg or Khan, the sister’s son of Bairam, was a differ- 
ent individual and he is mentioned separately on the preceding line. (Bloch- 
mann, Ain, Tr. I. 372, 329). See also B. (II. S8;-Tr.3843=Tr. 31 and 85- 
Tr. 86). Wali Beg Ku-l-Qadr, Husain Quli’s (not Husain Khan Tukriya’ s) 
father had married Bairam’s sister. 

V. 264, l. 9 from foot. Abul M'aali attempted to overtake His Majesty. 

*. b* •-> *->b~ y.\ ^ f i/ ObJ (251, 1. 2 f. f.). 

“ Among those men, Shah Abu-l-M'aali wanted to salute [lit. embrace] His 
Majesty from his own horse’s back, i. e. without dismounting”. 

This was a gross breach of Court etiquette, an act of presumption and 
impertinence which was instantly punished with imprisonment. Abu-1-Fa?l 
says that “ that headstrong and disrespectful one offered the Koroish on 
horseback.” *jlj- yol (XI, 103, 1. 11 ; Tr. II. 156 

note). Babur says that on one occasion he and his cousin Mirza Muzaffar 
Husain saw each other without dismounting ^ iSA)* j* (B. N. Tr. 
297). The rule was that when an inferior met a superior out riding, the 
inferior made his Kurnish after dismounting. Abu-I-FazI states that 
Humayun, on a certain occasion, conferred upon his brother Hindal some 
extraordinary favours and one of them was the privilege of paying his 
respects on horseback. (A. N. L 275=Tr. 1. 527). He has taken the statement 
from Jauhar who states that when Hindal, on seeing Humayun afar off, 
wanted to alight from his horse, the Emperor, as a mark of special con- 
descension, asked him to keep his seat. (Tr. Stewart, 131). It is also said of 
Shaikh Gadai Kambu that his ascendancy and arrogance during Bairam 
Khan’s Protectorate reached such a height, that he once dared to bow to 
Akbar from on horseback and the young Emperor had to-put up with the 
affront. 3 y ^ *jl j- (M. U. II. 651, 1. 2). The same 

author notes the fact that an Amir called Fazlulla Khan was kindly given 
permission by Aurangzeb to make his ‘Mujra’ or * Kurnish ’ from tho 
saddle, but this special consideration was shown only because this person 
was" suffering from elephantiasis. [Ibid. HI. 29, 1. 6 f. f.). See also the 
Shajratn-l-Atrak (Tr. Miles, 250) for another instance. __ 

.V, 266, l. B. When the royal forces reached the torn of Dagdar and 
proceeded to the pargana of Kona. 
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‘Dagdar* is said to have been in the vicinity of Jalandhar, between 
the Sutlej and the Biyas (A. N. II. Ill ; Tr. II. 169 ; Jin, Tr. I. 817 note" 
and II. 316), but the name is spelt ‘ Dahlia ’ in a Ms. of the A. N. (Tr. 11.169 
note) and it may be ' Dahlia ’ which lies a few miles north of Ludhiana 
town, but there is also a variant * Dardak*. 

The Lithograph reads the second name as j i f ' Konawar * (252, 1. 
S f. f.), and Faizi Sirhindi speaks of it as “ Konachur, a village in the 
pargana of Bahun.” Blochmann fixed the reading as ‘ Gnnachur ’ which 
lies south-east of Jalandhar’. (Jin. Tr. I. 317 and 619). B. calls the place 
‘Kanur Phillaur’ (II. 40=Tr. II. 35), which looks like an error for 
'Kanjur Phillaur’. A village called Gitnachaur still exists and its Branch 
Post Office is registered in the P. 0. Guide. It lies a few miles north-east 
of Phillaur, near Banga. Banga is shown in Constable, 25 A b. 

V. 267, 7. 16. He reached the neighbourhood of Talwara, a district in 
the Sitcalik. 

Abu-1-Fazl says it was a strong place in the hills. (A. N. II. HG=Tr. 
178). Elsewhere (II. 166—Tr. II. 261), he speaks of Raja Ganesh of Talwara 
as “ the Baja of Nandun [Nadaun] which is in the hill-country between 
the Biyas and the Sutlej. ”. In the Jin, Talwara is placed in the Bari 
Duab, along with Pathan, DahraTri, Goler, Kotla. Kangra, Mau etc. (Tr. 
II. 318). Nadaun lies 20 miles south-east of Kangra town and is now in the 
Hamirpur tahsil of Kangra district. Lat. 31°-4G' N., Long. 73°-19' E. (I. 
G. XYI1I.272). Constable, 25 B b. Talwara is about 35 miles north-west of 
Nadaun and 25 miles south-west of Kangra. It is shown on the Survey of 
India Map of the Punjab. 

V. 268, l. 5 from foot He icent to the Kolabi (lake), a place icithin sight 

of the city and famous for SahasnaJc. 
jjU jl^l 3 c-l j>\iL £> (Sjjj (253,1. 20). It was 

famous as ‘ Sahaslang ’, i. e. the Sahasralinga Tank, the * Tank with a thou- 
sand Lingas ’ [Phalli or symbols of Mahadeva]. It was built by Siddbaraja 
Jaysinha about 1134 A. C. (B. G. I. i. 177, 179). “ The excavation made for 
the reservoir is still pointed out at Puttun, but of the fabric itself nothing 
remains ..The name was derived from the numerous shrines of Muha Dev 
encircling it, similar to those which still remain around the Meenul Suro- 
var of Veerumgam.” (Ras Mala, 1. 109-1 10). 

V. 268, Z. 5 from foot. They call it in the Hindi language l NaraJ A 

temple, Banamand, like a thousand temples stood 
there and gave it celebrity. 

There is nothing corresponding either to ‘ Nara ’ or to ‘ Banamand ’ in 
the lithograph, from which a line appears to have been left out by the 
copyist. But the corresponding passage in F. (I. 250, 1. 3) is evidently 
transcribed from the T. A. and gives a clue to the solution of the puzzle. 

O' j * 't 5 '". j'j* Ojr 3 Ij «-& 3 3 ? b Aj* is _o': J; o-t-j 

^ y fl ; Cf\ 3 In explanation of the name ‘ Sahaslang ’, 

Nizamu-d-dln must have stated that Sahas is the Hindi word for 'thousand 
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and an idol-temple is called ■ Linga * and as there were 1000 ‘temples [Lin- 
gas] in that lake, it came to be known by this name of ' Sahaslang \ ‘ Sana- 

mand' is due to the Persian words ^ b having been misconstrued as a 
proper name. 


V. 269, l. 4. The words , ' Muhammad Bair am, 7 contain ike date of bis 
murder. 

The abjad value of fL* ** would be only 345. The words of. the 
chronogram are given correctly in the Lithograph as Shahid Shud Muham- 
mad Bairam (253, 1. 4 f. f.), which stand for 967. Of. also B. who cites the 
Riiba'iin which the words of the Tarikh are incorporated. (II. 45~Tr. 4=1). 
V. 269, last line. The marriage of Muham madBaki Khan was celebrat- 
ed udth a lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place. 

i>.l- Jjbsl Jf <£l ,*aU j>»cM Jl-**# 

•z-J:* (264, 1. 8). What Nizamu-d-din really says is that Muhammad 

Baqi Khan was married [to the daughter of Baqi Khan Baqlani] and that 
Muhammad Baqi was “the son of Maham Anaga— the chaste lady whose 
intimate relations with the Emperor have been described [lit. committed 
to writing] in the foregoing pages." Abu-1-Fazl mentions the marriage 
of Adham Khan— -another son oi Maham — to Baqi Khan Baqlani’s daughter 
in the chronicle of the 4th year of the reign. (A.N. II. 85=Tr. 129). The 
marriage of Muhammad Baqi — Adham’s elder brother— to another daugh- 
ter of the same person is recorded by him in the annals of the 6th year. 
(A. N. II. 132=Tr. 204-5). The “ lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place ” was Muhammad Baqi’s mother— not bis wife. 
The mistake must be due to some fault in the Manuscript used. 

V. 274, 1 11. He performed ike distance, one hundred and twenty Kos, 
in a day and night. 

The words iu the text jjj O^J 3 (256, 1. 13) are most probably an 
error for i. e. two days and nights. The actual distance between 

Ajmer and Agra is about 228 miles. (See A. N. Tr. II. 510 note). Abu-1- 
Fa?l states that this journey was completed in less than three days and he 
records the exact date of arrival at Agra as Friday, 8tb Jumadi II, 969 A. 

H, (A. N. II. 158— Tr. 244). F. says the distance was traversed in three 


nights and days. 

V. 278, l. 10. When they came to the pargana of Sariit in the Duab. 

Dowson says this must be ‘ Saror ’ in Qanauj (see bis Note in Vol. 
VIII, Geographical Index, p. xli), but this cannot be right. The objective 
of the fugitives was Kabul, as MmTim’s son Ghani Khan was governor 
there and they are said to have “ gone over the Jumna and destroyed the 
bridge by which they crossed ”. The place meant must he Saricart, Sarwat 
or Sarot , the old name of Muzaffarnagar. The village of ‘ Sarwat ’ still 
exists, about a mile north-east of the present town of Muzaffarnagar, whic 
was founded in 1623 by Khgn-i-Jahan Muzaffar Kban. (Elliot, Kaces, II. 
180; I. G. XVIII. 93). The crossing of the Jamna and the destruction .of 
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the bridge are mentioned in the TariJch-i-Alfi also. (A. N. Tr. II. 279 Note). 
V. 279, 7. 21. [Kama! Elian received) a grant of the parganas of 
Hasten, Fatlipiir and Karra-Manikptir. 

The lithograph has *' the parganas of Haswa, Fathpur etc. 'belonging 
to the Sarkar of Karra-Manikpur (258, 1. 4 f.f.). Haswa lies on the route 
from Allahabad to Fathpur, seven miles south-east of the latter. Lat. 25°- 
51 / N., Long. S0°-53' B. * Fatlipur-Hanswa * is registered as a Mahal in the 
SarJcar of Karra, Sitba Illiabad in the Ain. (Tr. II. 16S). Fathpur and 
Haswa ai*e now two distinct parganas in Fathpur TaJisil. (I. G. XII. 83). 
As there was a Fathpur-7ii7i7yn in Ballia district and another Haswa also, 
in Bihar, 44 miles north-east of Sherghati, this place was called Fath- 
pnv-Hastcn to distinguish it from them. Abu-1-Fazl says that Karaal Khan 
was given fiefs in the SarJcar of Lakhnau and the parganas of Hanswa 
and Fathpur. (A. N. II. 192; Tr. 297). 

V. 279, 7. 23. Slier Khan, the son of Salim Khan, attacJced * AH Quli 
Khan. 

Sic in the lithograph also (258, 1. 5 f.f.), but it is an error. This 
Sher Khan was the son of Sultan Muhammad ‘Xdil. Cf. what Nizamu-d- 
din himself says. at p. 272 ante. See also A. N. II.138=Tr. 215;B.IL 48= 
Tr. 44. Salim Khan’s only son Firuz was murdered by ‘Adali. 

V. 281, 7. 1. TitlaJc Ivlian then went to the village of Mama Khatun. 

Mama Khatun is the name of a place on the road from Kabul to 
Istalif. (B. N. Tr. 405 note; Masson’s Journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanis- 
tan and the Punjab, IH. 145). ' 

V. 282, 7. 13. And[Mun'im Khan] defeated and scattered her forces 
at the first attacJc. 

What really happened was just the reverse. It was Mun’im whose- 
forces were routed and scattered and who was obliged to decamp from 
Kabul and return to the court at Agra. (Test, 259, 1. 9). B. says that 
“ Mun’im Khan on the first attack met with a repulse” (Text, II. 57, 
Lowe, II. 55) and Abu-1-Fazl states that "defeat fell upon him and he him- 
self would have been taken captive, if the enemy had not been engaged with 
the spoil ”. (A. N. II. 188=Tr. 292). ‘ 

V. 282, Z. 4 from foot. Khwaja ‘ Abdulla , i6ho teas a distinguished man 

among the Khicajas. 

jjla £ -^1 (259, 1. 6 f.f.).*‘ Khwaja’Abdulla 

who is generally [or better] known as Khioajagan-Khwaja (Khwaja of 
the Khwajas) ”. * Khwajagan-KKwaja’ was his familiar designation or- 
title, just as his father, whose real name was Nasiru-d-din ‘Ubaidulla, was 
generally called ‘Khwaja Ahrar’. (A. N. II. 21=Tr. 37; I27=Tr. 195; 
194=Tr. 301; Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I. 539). . 

. V. 283, Z. S. Hiasrat Husain Kuli Beg, son Wali Beg Zu-l-Kadar. 

having been admitted to the order of nobility, received a 
grant. 

oUai £ | j ali cjIJ jJoJJIj j c_C Jj J, «_£, J5 
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tabaqat-i-akbahi y. 285, 1 . 11 from foot.' 


t ^ jJl ^ $ Uj- 3 «»l. flkif 1^1 %'S j Ji 

j; w- * jlj (259, }, 2 f. f.), “Hazrafc, f. e, His Majesty, granted fo Husain 
Quli Beg, son of Wali Beg gu-l-qa'dr, the relative (*=-1 J) of Bairam Khan, 
who, on account of approved service, had been admitted to the order of 
nobility and made a Khan, the jagirs of Sharafu-d-din Husain.” Husain 
Qnli Beg was the son of Bairam’s sister. (A.N.II. 198=Tr. 3(M; Bloch- 
mann, Ain, 1, 329). ( $azrat Husain Quli Beg ’ is an absurdity. 

V. 284, l. IS. The brother of Abu-l~M‘aali, itiho teas ....also called 

Shah Limdan . s 

Eecte, ‘ Shah-i-Lawandan ’, which means ‘ Prince of libertines, rates, 
debauchees, lewd men. * Bichardson says 1 La wand ’ means ' a libertine who 
is afraid of neither God nor man \ Lowe calls him 1 King of libertines’. 
(259, 1. 2 f.f, ; II. 66). His brother, Ahul M'aali also, was a profligate wretch 
and an unprincipled adventurer, who murdered his benefactress and' 
mother-in-law. 


V. 285, l. 2. He had a slave by name KoTca Fiilad who at all 

times secretly did everything in his poicer to injure the 
Emperor. 

It was at Sharafa-d-din’s instigation that the slave did so. ^ f 

^-1 ^ 4 i 3‘. ^ ^ c/.J. fo 

(261, LB). " He [Sharafn-d-din] instigated a slave of his own named Koka 
Falad, to lie in wait (lit. ambush) in season and out of season, and do 
everything in his power to hurt the Emperor.” Abu-l-Fazl calls him 
Qutluq Fulad, the slave of Sharafu-d-dln’s father. (A. N. II. 202=Tr. 
314). His real name was probably Qutluq, and he may have been called 
* Koba ’ because his mother had been the Mirza’s nurse. 

V. 285, l. 11 from foot. [His Majesty] mounted his royal litter. 

Dowson says in the footnote that “ the word in the original is 0“^*' 
and that it must he meant for the Hindi * Singhasan Throne.” This is 
not correct. is really 1 SuMasan which is very different from 

* Singhasan r and it is defined by Abu-l-Fazl as 1 a litter, the boat of dry 
land’. (A. N. II. 202=Tr. 315). Elsewhere, the same authority says of 
the people of Bengal, that “ they employ for land travel, the SuMasan. 
This is a crescent-shaped litter, covered with camlet or scarlet cloth and 

the like It is conveniently adapted for sitting or lying at full length 

or sleeping during travel.” {Ain, Tr. II. 122). SuMasan is one of the 
Hindi words used by Amir Khusrav in the ‘AsTiiqa.’ When DewaJ Bani 
was captured somewhere near Deogiri, he writes: 

ij t_$ jiz* jjl } ji £))ijf by? — IjLjI (Test, 1 42, last 

couplet). 

Elsewhere, Abu-l-Fazl states that when Muuim Khan was wounaea 
in tKe battle of Tukaroi, he was carried for some days in a SuMasan, 
i. e. litter. (A. N. HI 130; Tr. HI. 185 and Note). Briefly, the Singhasan 
was a throne, the SuMasan was a * palfeee/ 
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V. 286, 1. 9 from foot. Mirza Muhammad IJakim sent a “person to 

Mirza Sulaiman. 

13 j» sji. jjSj] pf>. x,£- Ijj*. According to the litho- 
graph, what he sent was not one of his men [u^], hut his or quiver. 
(262, J.2). He did so because it was not possible for him to write a letter. 
The quiver was a symbol of authority, just like a ring, seal or signet. The 
historian Sikandar bin Mnnjhu tells us that when Mandu was sacked by 
Humayun, lie delivered to Baklishu, the favourite musician of Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, his own quiver, in order that the singer might secure 
immunity of life and property, not. only for himself, but for all his friends 
and connections. (Mirat-i-Sikandari, Text, 2S1, 1. 1; Tr. Bay ley, 389. See 
also 'Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, 279 note). Budauni 
states that when the great officials in the Provinces met together to hear the 
orders of Islam Shah Siir read out in public, a pair of shoes and a Quiver 
which Islam Shah had given to the Sardar was placed on the throne to 
symbolise the presence of the Sultan. (I. 385 ; Tr. 497). Similarly, Akbar 
gave an arrow from his own quiver to Husain Khan Tukriya, as a token 
of authority or Royal Warrant. (B. II. 185, 1.3=Tr. 1S8; A. N.III, 110= 
Tr. 154). Mir M'asum also declares that when Shah Beg Arghun’s army 
sacked Thattn in 927 H., the massacre was stopped only by the intercession 
of Qnzi Qazan, the most learned man of the time. As several members of 
the Qazi ’s family also had been taken prisoners, Shah Beg gave one of 
his own arrows to the Qazi to be shown to the rapacious Mughals as his 
voucher and a uthority. (Tr. Malet, SO ; Kalicli Beg’s History of Sind. II. 
65). An earlier parallel will be found in an anecdote about the Sasanian 
Emperor Bahram Gaur and the Shepherd’s dog in the Siydsatndma. (Ch. 

IV. Bombay Lith. Part i. 30, 1. 11). 

V. 288, l. 3. Ghazi Khan Sur, formerly one of the nobles of ‘Adali... 

took flight and tcent to the country of Panna. 

In B. (H. 66 =Tr. 65) and the A. N. (II. 182=Tr. 281), the Nisba is 
given as ‘Tanuri’ Mr. Beveridge explains it as Tamcari, * strong- 
bodied.’ (A. N. Tr. II. 148 and 229 Notes). I venture to suggest that it is 
“ Tonwar”or “Tonwari.” He was a Tomcar Rajput converted to Islam or 
tlie’descendant of one and was proud of his lineage. Such persons delibe- 
rately affixed the designation of their tribe to distinguish themselves from 
the converts drawn from the inferior Hindu castes and to indicate that they 
were nobly born. 

The author of the Maasiru-l-Umard also calls him Ghazi Khan 
Tanwar (jjt) and says that he fled to Ramchand, Raja of Bhata, who, 
when defeated, took refuge in Bandhu. (II. 135). The name of the country 
to which Ghazi Khan fled is wrongly written by Nizamu-d-din as well as 
by Abu-1-Fazl, though the name of the Raja is rightly given as Ramchand. 
B. has * Hatya ’ (II. 66 =Tr. 65), but the right reading is ‘ Bhata ’, as 
in the Maasir ( vide my note on Vol. IV. 462). Mr. Beveridge is in error 
when he says that ‘Panna is another name for Bhata’, The two places are 
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quite distinct. Panna is in Bondelkhan'd. Bhata or Bhatghora is the old 
name of Baghelkband, now Rewa. Ghazi Khan’ had fled to thisconntryof 
Bhata, the Baja of which Bamchand was called upon to seize and send 
him to Court. (A. N. II, 14&=Tr. 11,229). This Bamchand, was Bamchand 
Baghela, the ruler of Bhata. 

Many other Musalman converts of Rajput descent took care to append 
the designation of their original clan to their personal name, e. g. Hasan 
• Khan Bacbgoti (B. II. 25~Tr. 18 ; T. A . in E. D. V. 582), Sulaiman Khan 
Panwar (A. N. UT. 136=Tr. 192), Taj Khan Panwar (A.N.m.l40=Tr. 
198,198). Shir Khan Titnicar (Maasirul-Umara, 1. 120, 163), whose origi- 
nal name was Nahar Khan, was governor of Gujarat, and died in the 
fourth year of Shah Jahan's reign. Ghazi Khan Stir, the father of Ibra- 
him Sur [the brother-in-law of *Adal5),had been put to death some years 
before in 962 H., by Haidar Muhammad Chagbatai, who sent his head 
to Humayun. (B. 1. 463=Tr. 597 ; A. N. I. 354==Tr. 638). 

,V. 289> l. 13. [ATcbar] halted at JRawar. 

The lithograph reads Narwar(263, 1.4), which is also the read- 
ing in the A. N. (II. 22*2) as well as in B. (II. 67 ; Tr. 66) and is no doubt 
correct. 

V. 290, l. 6. The imperial forces pursued Mm as far as the country of 
* Ali on the borders of Gujarat. 

This ‘ country of ‘Ali’ comprised two small Hindu chiefships, called 
*Ali Mohan and ‘Ali Bajpur. ‘Ali Mohan is now better known as Chhota 
Udaipur. The chiefs are Chauhans— descendants of Rawal Patai, who took 
refuge in the hills after the sack of Champaner by the Gujarat Saltan, 
Mahmud Begad a. Mohan is a hill fort which occupies a most advantageous 
position for commanding the passes. Chhota Udaipur is shown in Con- 
stable, 27 A d, ‘Ali Bajpur is 44 miles south of Dahod or Dohad. They are 
both in the Bewa Kantha Political Agency now. (I. G. Y. 223 ; X. 331. See 
also Am, Tr. II. 251). On 1. 15, Zi-l-hijja 791 H. is a misprint for .971 H. 

V. 291, h 11 from foot, Ee [Afchctr] often rode out to Kakraiti . 

None of the four variants mentioned in Dowson’s footnote gives the 
right name, which is KaJcrali. The village of Kabrali still exists within 
the boundaries of Qabulpur, seven miles south of Agra. (Fantbome’s 
art. on ‘ A Forgotten City 5 in J. A. S. B. 1904, p.276). 

The village of ‘Nagarehain 5 was in existence and known as such', even 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, as it is stated that when the Taj Mahal was 
completed, thirty villages belonging to the Haveli of Akbarabad [Agra] 
and the pargana of * Nagar chain’, with an annual revenue of one lakh of 
rupees, were granted as an endowment for its maintenance. ( Bddshahnama, 

II. 330, 1. 4; M. U. 1. 160, 1.15). 

y. 293, l. 11. Upon reaching theriver Maran,Mirza Sulaiman learnt. 

* Baran * in the Litb. (264, 1. 12) and also in the A.,N. (II. 238 ; Tr. 360). 

The Ab-i-Baran is another name of the better-known Kabul river, 
y. 283, /. 6 from foot. On reaching Jalalabad, they [ the Imperial com - 
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wanders] sent Mirzft Kasan into the place to 
summon Kambar. 

all- J I I jj« (264, 1. 8 from foot). ‘ ifirza Kasan ’ is an 

imaginary entity. The real meaning is that the " Mirzi [Muhammad 
Hakim] sent some persons UA-^] to Qanhar Their names are not given 
here, but Abu-1-Fazl states that they were Snqi Tarnabi and ‘Aiif Beg. (II. 
240 ; Tr. II. 862). The word is used in the sense of ‘ persons ’ repeatedly 
on p. 274, 11. 18,22,24, 25 of the Text and Dowson’s rendering there 
is ‘ messengers’. (311 infra). 

V. 296, L 5. Ibrahim Khan is a much greater man than I. 

cS )^ l * jl o-t (266, 1. 1). *' Ibrahim Khan is much older 

[in years] than ourselves.” He is said to have been “ like an uncle to them” 
at 302 infra. According to Abu-1-Fazl, Iskandar Khan said that Ibrahim 
Khan was their *Aq Stqal ’, lit. ' Grey-beard ’, i. e. the senior member of 
their family. (A. N. II. 249; Tr, 376: Ibid. 260=Tr. 3SS). B. says that 
Ibrahim Khan “ was senior to the others.” (II. 75, 1. 3=Tr. 76). 

V. 296, l. 9. They went to the town of Saratcar, which teas in the jagir 
of Ibrahim Khan. 

B. has 1 Sarliarpur ’ (II, 75, 1. 4==Tr. 76) and so also the A.N. (II. 
249=Tr. 376). ‘ Saxharpur ’ was a Mahal in SarJcar Jaunpur, Siiba Ilhabad. 
CM n, Tr. II. 164). It is * Sarliarpur’ in Lat. 26°-16 / N., Long. S2°-26' E. 
q. v. Yost, J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 135 Note. It lies inFaizabad district on the 
route from ‘Azamgnrh to Sultaiipur, 46 miles west of the former and 
32 south of the latter. B. puts it at IS Kos’ distance from Jaunpur. (II. 23, 
1. 9.=Tr. 16). Sec also A. N. Tr. II. 127 Note. It cannot be ‘Sarwar’ which 
is a vague geographical expression for the county on the other side of the 
Sarju. Sarwar is, in fact, a short form of Sarjupar. 

V. 296, l. 2 from foot. They were obliged to shut themselves up 

in the fort of Namikha. 

* Nim Kahar ’ in B. (II. 75, 1. 9 ; Tr. 76), and 1 Nimkha ’ in the A. N. (II. 
250 ; Tr. II. 377). Nimkhar is now in Sitapur district, Oude. Constable, 
28 E b. See my note on Y. p. 5, 1. 12, ante. 

V. 299, l. 8. He [Afrbnr] sent Husain Khan Khasanchi and Mahdpatar 
who tens an accomplished master of Hindi music. 

B. calls him ‘Mahapatra Badfarosh’,t.e. Bhat and states thathe had been 
a favoured courtier of Shir Shah and Islam Shah, and was an unrivalled 
Hindi poet and musician. (II. 76, 1. 5 f. f.=Tr. 77). Abu-1-Fazl bears similar 
testimony to his gifts. (A. N. II. 254 ; Tr. 381). Modern research enables 
us to say that his real name was Narhari Sahai.not Mahapatar.He was a 
native of Asni in the Fathpur district of Allahabad. Akbar is said to have 
given him the village of Asni in Jagir and the title of Mahapatar, saying 
that other poets were * gun ka patra ’, ‘ vessels of virtue ’, bnt that he 
was a 'Maha patra’, ‘a great vessel of virtue’. ([Sir G.] Grierson, The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan in J.A.S.B. 1888, Special 
Number, 38-39. See also Blochruann, Ain, Tr. 611 Note). Bnt this tale 
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and the derivation of Mdhapatar seems doubtful. Mr. Crook'e (Tribes and 
Castes, II. 22) states that Mahapatra is the designation of one of the seven 
endogamous sab-castes among the Bhats, the others being Bharadwaja, 
Brahma, Jaga, Dasaundhi, Gajbhlm, and Keliya. As B. also explicitly 
declares that he was a BJiaf , it wonld appear that that * Mahapatra ’ mas not 
a title especially bestowed upon him by Akbar,bot the bv-name or sobriquet 
by which he was generally known at the Court. Akbar was an inveterate 
punster and inordinately fond of such conceits and the saying attributed 
to him may be a jett de mots on the designation of the sub-eastc to which 
Narhari Sabai belonged. 

V. 300, l. 1. A so f Khan intended to proceed to Gorha-Katanha. 

Garha town lies on the right bank of the Narmada, about four miles 
south of Jabalpur. Lat. 23°-7' N„ Long. 79°-5S' E. Katanka is “Kntnn/p ”, 
22 miles north-west of Jabalpur. Lat. 23°-27' N., Long. 79°-50' E. It is 
now a station on the G.I.P. Railway. European writers speak of this 
kingdom as that of Garha-Mandla. 

The sobriquet of Path Khan which has been read on 1. IS as ‘Tibtti’ 
tr? is really c & ‘Batani’ as in the Lith. (268, 1. 15). 

V. 301, 1. 17. 'Alt Quit Khan sent his brother to the conntrtf of Sannv\ 

Do wson’s proposed identification of ‘Sarwar’ with * Sarharpur* is more 
than questionable, as ‘ Sarwar ’ is called a IVilapat \ or ‘country, province or 
district ' and Sarharpur is only a town. On p. 303, 1. 1 infra, ‘Sarwar’ is 
again denominated a Sarkdr or large territorial division. * Sarwar ’ is 
really ‘ Sarjup.ir the tract beyond the river Sarju. The river itself— the 
Sarju or Sard — is called ‘Sarwar’ at p. 307 infra, Text, 271, 1. 2 f. f. 
Sarwar included the modern district of Gorakhpur. (E. I). 1. 66 note). 

Nar-han (I. 4 f. f.) may be the place of that name in Kharid, BalJis 
district, on the north side of the Saru. (B. N. Tr. 674, 676, 677). It cannot 
be Narban in Saran, forty miles W. N. W. of Chupra. (Th.). Bat there i; 
a Narhi, twenty-nine miles north-cast of Ghizipur and about two mild 
from the left bank of the Ganges (Thornton). 

V. 302, l . 15. It teas determined that Khan Znman should f*nd hit 
mother, 'Ali Khan and Ibrahim Khan his uncle to co'<rt. 

The names are muddled in the translation. cW ^ 


ot J~X c~> I A ft J Jr-. 6 if*- J 0 ! *- J> J* 

jJ U (2G9, 1. 15)* “That the Khin Kirin in [Mun‘im Kirin) and Khwljr 
Jalrin [the officials who had been sent by the Emperor to seen re Ktm 
Zaman's submission) should take the mother of ‘Ali Quli Kirin [t. e. 
of Khan Zaman himself] and Ibrahim Khin who stood to him in t im- 
position of an uncle, to Court and solicit the forgiveness of h'u 
CL B. II. 79. 1. 14 =Tr. 81 ; A. X. II. 260 ; Tr. .m 
V. 303, footnote. Todar Mai... . tea? a notice of TJthor. ; 

This statement is now known to be mrontr. though the orr >." in 
in many otherwise well-informed writers. f lodar Ma! v?a« a 
was born, not at Iribor, bat at I Ah or par in , Sit-spur *Is.-/.r.et, 0 ■.* • - 
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cecdings, A.S.B. 1871, p. 138; Ibid, 1S72, p. 35. [Sir George] Grierson, t loc. 
c it 34 ; Blochmaun in Ahi, Tr. 1. 620). There is still near Laliarpur, a village 
called Rajfipur, because it was founded by Bain Todar Mai and a tank 
built by Rim there is also extant. Laharpur lies seventeen miles north-east 
"of Sitapur town. Lat, 27°-42' N. f Long. 80°-55 / E. (I. G. XVI. 95). 

V. 306, 1. 8 from foot. Orders toerc given for Ashraf Khan, Mir BaJch- 

shito go io Jaunpur. 

Rede, Mir Munshi, as in the Lith. (271, 1. 8 f. f. See also 251, 272 
ante and 330 post) B. II. 83, 1. 7=Tr. 81). 

Muliammadabad (1. 18) is Mau-Mnliammadabad in ‘Azamgarh. Con- 
stable, PI. 28 C c. Nizamabad is also in ‘Azamgarh district, eight miles 
west of ‘Azamgarh town and 32 miles cast of Jaunpur. Lat. 26°-5' N., 
83°-5' E. (N. W. P. Gazetteer, XIII. 177-S). 

The name ‘ Karak Khan Turkoman ’ (last line) should be read as 
Qazzaq Khan, «3' J* as in B. (II. 161, 1. 2 f. f.=Tr. 165). Abu-1-Fazl 
speaks of his son as J‘afar KhanTaklu. (A. N. I. 207— rr. 1. 422; II. 265 = 
Tr. 395). Qazzaq Khan was the sou of Muhammad Khan Taklu who had 
entertained Humayun in Herat. (A. N. I. 207— Tr. 1. 422; .lira, Tr. 1. 426, 
508). 

V. 308, 7. 10 and footnote. He sent iifirsa Mubarak Rizici to court. 

The Lith. has Mirak (,272, 1. 12) and so also B. (II. 84, 1. 6 ; Tr. 85). He 
was one of the Razawi Sayyids, i. e. a descendant of the Imam Raza. He 
was subsequently ennobled with the title of * Razawi Khan ’, {Ibid. Tr. 250, 
275, 289), not ‘ Mubarak Khan’, as is stated in the footnote. Abu-1-Pazl 
also gives his name as * Mirak Rizvi ’. (A. N. II. 258=Tr. 398). 

V. 310, 7. 4 from foot. He himself icent with Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi 

and the army into the valley of Ghorband. 
ci j % 6 j « ^ (274, 1. 13). ‘‘He went 

along with Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi to Shakardarra and Ghorband.” 
Abu-l-Eazl says that “he went off to Shakardarra and Ghorband.” (A. 
N. II. 273=Tr. 407). Dowson seems to have read J&k instead of and 
tacked the latter part of the name (*j*) to Ghorband. ‘ Shakardarra ’ is a 
well-known place north of Kabul. Istalif and Shakardarra are both in the 
Tuman of Daraan-i-Koh (Skirt of the Mountains). (Raverty, N. A. 67; 
Wood, Journey, 112). Shakardarra is shown in the I. G-. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 312, 7. 8. In the Pass of Sanjad-darra they overtook [the Mirsa’s 
men]. 

1 Sinjii ’ means ‘red jujube’, Zizyphus jujuba. The valley or 
Darra of Sinjid lies on the route from Kabul to Istalif near Khwaja 
Sihyaran. (B. N. Tr. 196, 406). Qarabagh, which is mentioned on 1. 11, p. 
311, lies about twenty-five miles north of Kabul near Istalif. (A. 14. Tr.I. 
491 note; B. N. Tr. 196). It is shown in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 313, 7. 8. Upon coming into the neighbourhood of the city, he [Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim] began to plunder . 

The Lithograph has Bhira, for which Dowson lias wrongly read 
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city \ Bat ‘ Bhira’ must be right, as it is specifically mentioned in 
the same connection in Dowson’s own translation at 314 infra . The A.N 
also reads ‘ Bhira ’ (n. 296, Tr. 410} and so too B. (II. 90, 1. 5 f. f. ;Tr. 92)* 
V. 316, l. 10. P'argana of Aazampur in Sarnbal. 

This is Thornton’s ‘ Aznmpoor’ in Bijnor district, 28 miles east of 
Mirat. Lat. 29°-0' N-, Long. 78°-14' B.Sambhal is in Lat. 28°-35'N.,Lon". 
7S°-39' E. 

V. 318, 1. 16. Many of them [the Hindu pilgrims] ihreio themselves into 
the water [of the Tank at Thanesar ]. 

What the author really says is that “ they [the pilgrims) give gold, 
silver, jewels and cloths to the Brahmans and some throw them [their gifts] 
intothe water”. •*»! ^ y' dT s tfi**j* 'zAfShr j jl 

(279, 1. 2). B. also states that the “ Hindu people give away both 

publicly and privately gold and silver and jewels and linen and 

valuable goods and secretly cast gold coins into the loater” (II. 93, 1. 

7 ; Tr. 95). Tieffenth’aler mentions the Hindu belief that if gold is thrown 
into the tank or pool at Thanesar, it increases in weight. He drily remarks 
that it must be a fable, because no one who has thrown it has ever 
recovered it. 

V. 319, 1. 13. Khan Zamdn teas besieging Shergarh, four kos distant 
from Kanauj. 

The destruction of the old city of Qanauj and the foundation, by 
Sher Shah, of a new one, about four Kos further off from the Ganges, on 
the spot where he had gained the victory over Humayun, is mentioned by 
‘Abbas. (E. D. IV. 4l«). Coins struck by Islam Shah and Muhammad 
‘Adali at Shergarh-Qanauj (or Shahgarh-Qanauj) are extant. (H. N. 
Wright, C. M. S. D. pp. 345-50; 386-389). 

V. 320, 1 . 14 and footnote 2, Asaf Khan and all the Jtlcas icere on 

the right. ( The icord Atka is taken from 

Badauni The icord used in the 

Mss. of the Tabakdt is doubtful). (Foot- 
note). 

The doubtful word referred to by Dowson is written ^inth'e litho- 
graph. (280, 1. 2). It is used synonymously with ‘ Ahdi ’ and must be 
right, as there is no reference to the Atkas — the relations of the Atka KMn 
— Skamsu-d-din Muhammad, in what follows. There is no mention of 
the Mka Khel, in the counterpart passage in the A. N. also. (II. 293; 
Tr. 430). The reading in B. (IL 96, 1. 2), looks like the desperate con- 
jecture of some copyist who was unable to decipher or understand the 
word in the manuscript lying before him. 

V. 321, 1 . 11 from foot. This battle teas fought in the village of Man- 

kancal, one of the dependencies of-Josi and 
Payag . 

So also in B. (II. 98, 1. 4=Tr. 100), but ‘Sakrawal ’ in the A. N. <»• 
29S;Tr.=434). Canntogham (Arch. Sur. Rep. X, pp. 5-6), identified it with 
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Mankuvhr, a village standing on a ruined sito about ten miles sonth- 
sonth-wesl of Allah. ibid and Mr. Vincent Smith agrees with him. (Akhar, p. 
SO note). Hut Sir Wolscley llaig opin' s that t hey arc wrong, because Akhar 
is not stated to have crossed the Jumna. 1 to thinks that the battle must 
have been fought in the I)tnb itself and fixes the site at a village called 
Fnthpur — P.irsiki, seven miles south-east of Karra, lie admits that there 
is no resemblance between * Mankarw.il’ or * Sakriwal ’ and ‘ Pnrsaki ’, 
but he lavs stress on the point that the village was ordered to be called 
Fnthpur after the contest and ‘ Parsaki ’ is the only village in the neigh- 
bourhood bearing the name of Fnthpur. (C. If. I. IV, 00 note). 

V. 325, l. 1. Then hr proceeded onwards to Mit-maidana. 

This obscure i dace lies about eight miles south-east of Gagrun and ten 
miles north-east of Jhilr.ipattan. It is said to have boon the first capital 
of the KhichR Cunningham thinks that it was called Man * of the Maidan 
or Plain \ to distinguish it from other places called Matt, c. g. Mail or Mhow 
which is in M.ilwa, Mah-Chhatrapur and Mau-Kanipur which arc in Bun- 
dclkhand etc. (Arch. Stirv. Pop. II. 203-0, hut this is not very convincing. 
V. 328, l. 16. His yf a jetty storied for the. capital on 7'tiesday, the 
Hath of Sh'alan. 

Sic also in the Lith. (2*51, 1. -1 f. f.) and B. (H. 101 last lino; Tr.'lOT). 
But the date must *»o wrong. Nir.amu-d-din has just said that the assault 
was delivered on the night of Tuesday, the 25th of Sl»‘nhan, that Akhar 
entered the fort re -s on the following morning and stayed in the camp for 
three days after returning to it. According to the A. N., the Emperor 
started on the return journey on Saturday, the 29lh, four days after the 
sack (II. 324=Tr. 4ifi), and this must he correct. Lowe also noticed the 
error in Bud:iuni, who has copied it from the 'P. A., hut lie could not rectify 
it. As 29th Sh‘ab.\n Hisabi 075— 28th February 1DGS A. C. — teas a 
Saturday, Abu-l-Far.l must ho right. 

V. 329, l. 16. The Emperor fired a second time and brought him 
doten. 

It is manifest from what follows that the tiger was not' brought downj 
by the Etnporor. What is really said is ^ «jl 

a'.jt h jl !j jl ■ci-i jJI (2S5, 1. 14). "His Majesty was preparing to fire 
the musket once more, with a view to bring him down.” Abu-1-Fazl says 
that Akhar was “ endeavouring to discharge another bullet. ...but the tiger 
was on the watch and a fitting opportunity for shooting did not. present 
itself". (II. 328=Tr. 4S2). 

V. 331, footnote 2. The fort icasheld by Rustam Khan, a Tuj'Jci slave, 

in whose house the sister of Changes Khan had 
taken refuge. ( Akbar-nama , Vol. II, p.41S). 

Mr. Beveridge’s rendering is just as literal and misleading. (A.N. IL 
Tr. 48G). She was not a fugitive or suppliant who Had taken shelter or 
sanctuary with Buslnm Khan, hut his wife. She was married to him. 
Nizarau-d-din himself says elsewhere that the sister of Sultan Muhammad 
’ 67 
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V/338j 1. 1 footnote. 


Tuglilaq was in the house of Sh'aikhzada Bistami > & alkL^i. y 

** -* 1 (Text, 105, 1.3). The Emperor Jahangir tells as that Raja Mansinha’s 
aunt, i. e. Raja Bhagwandas’s sister and Bharmal’s daughter was in “his 
father’s house ”, i. e. was his father’s wife. fj ■*> <'!>• j* )\ (t. j, 

7, 1. 6 ; Tr. 1, 15). So also Khwafi Khan states that one of the daughters of 
Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi was married to Aurangzeb and another was 
" in the house of ” i.e. the wife of Muhammad Murad Bakhsh. Hr 
•b'. (Text, II. 63, 1. 5=E. D. VII. 288). Elsewhere, he states that 

the sister of the Empress Mumtaz Mahal “was in the house of Saif Khan”, 
i. e. was married to him. (I. 392, 1. 2 f.f,). 

V. 332, l. 13 from foot. He [Akbar] made a hasty journey to pay a visit 

to the tomb of Faizu-l-anwar Khicdja M'uinu - 
d-din Chishti. * 

jr? Cfl^ 0: M ^b* _->b'^f j-*b^ “h-y* (287, 1. 8). 1 Faizu-l- 

anwar ’ signifies ‘ abounding in spiritual lights ’ and qualifies the shrine, 
not the name of the saint. Richardson says n'M ,>'*» means ‘luminous'. 
Elsewhere, Nizamu-d-din states that Akbar visited the jk*T jh 3 ‘the 

spiritually glorious mausoleum ’ of his father Humayun. (339, 1. 11). 
Abu-l-FazI also speaks of the “ illustrious shrine of the Khwaja” (A, N. 
Tr. II. 243, 496) and F. calls it his <±jj. ( I. 263, 1. 5 If.). 

V. 332, l. 10 from foot. He arrived [at Agra] on Wednesday, 4th of 

Zi-l-qada 976. 

The date should he the 2 4th, as it is in the Lith. 287, 1. 10. If the 3rd 
of Shawwal was a Wednesday, as Nizamu-d-din himself states, (1. 14), 4th 
£I-l-q*ad could not have fallen on the same week-day. 

V. 332, l. 27. His Majesty loent into [ Darbar ] Khan’s dining hall. 

(287, 1. 12). He really did the dead man 
the honour of being present at the funeral feast which is given either 
on the 3rd or the 40th day after death, when “ friends and relatives as 
well as the poor partake of food, after the repetition of prayers ”, q. v. 
Herklots, Ed. Crooke. 106-7. As Darbar Khan is said to have died some- 
time before Akbar ’s return to Agra, it must have been the ‘Chib Ium \ not 
the ‘ Ziarat ’ or ‘Tija’, i. e. the third day’s feast. Darbar Khan was the 
story-teller [Ob* - <**] of Akbar. His father had filled the same office in the 
court of Shah Tahmasp. 

V. 333, l. 1 footnote. Raja Ram Chandar had purchased the fort 

[ Kdlanjar j from Bijilli Khan. 

Dowson says in the note that Ramchandar was the Raja of Panna, 
but this is demonstrably wrong. He was the Baghela Raja of Bbata or 
Bbatghora, i. e.Rewa.Mr. Beveridge again writes" Panna” here (A. N. Tr. 
XL 499) , but it is erroneous. Mr. Vincent Smith has it correctly here and 
speaks of Ramehand as Raja of Bhatba or Riwa. (Akbar, 100). On page 
447i 1. 16 infra, Ramchand is called ‘Raja of Bittiah’, which is another 
perversion of * Bhata ’. 
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V. 334, Z. 12. The date of the birth [of Prince Salim] is found in the 
words Shah-i-Al-i-Timur. 

The correct chronogram is given in the Lith. 288, 1. 11, as Shah-i - 
Al-i'Tamar (not Timur). 300+1+5 + 1 + 30+400+40+200=977. The abjad 
value of „J I would be 993 — sixteen too many. 

V. 334, Z. 21. Pilgrimage on foot to the shrine of Muradu-banwar... ■ 

Ehioaja M'uinu-d-din Chishti. * 

j-r j\ y Vi j j y i\y j; (288, 1. 17). Here 
also, the epithet applies to the shrine and not to the saint. *jy [Mater id] 
is “ a place whence a person comes or through which he passes, hence a 
station or quarter.” (Richardson). The phrase therefore signifies “ station 
(or starting-point or source) of [Spiritual] Lights [or Illumination].” Cf. 
332 ante, where the same mausoleum is styled jl y Vl * Overflowing 
with [Spiritual Lights].’ Muradu l-amcar has no meaning at all. 

V. 338, Z. 2 from foot. His [Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar’s] men were 

obliged to seek refuge in the fort of Manila. 

A mistake for : Mafila i. e. Mafftelo in Sind, a very old town and 
fort lying about six miles south-east of Ghotki station on the North- 
Western Railway. The name is correctly spelt as ‘Matila’ in the A. N. (II. 
362. Tr. 527), and the Ain, (Tr. II. 329). See my note on 1.231, 1. 7 f.f. The 
reading in the Lith. is (291, 1. 6 f.f.), which must be a slip for <V'U. 

The date of Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar’s death is given as 983 H., 
at p. 339, 1. 14 infr 'a~ Text, 292, 1. 2, but Nizamu-d-din himself puts it into 
the XIXth year of Akbar’s reign (ZH-q‘ad 981-ZH-q‘ad 982 H.) at 384 
infra. (Text, 323, 1. 15). 9S2 H. is given by F. (II. 323 last line), Abu-1-Fazl 
(A. N. IH. 91=Tr. Ill, 12S) and B. (II. 176, 1. 3 f.f. ; Tr. 179). 

V. 341, Z. 3. He dismissed them with his own hand. 

He did not dismiss them “with his own hand”— whatever that may 
mean. " He gave them with his own hand the * betel of leave’ [■=•'*»• j ay 
as is the custom of the people of Hind”. The packet of betel was the token 
of permission to leave the room or outward sign of the termination of 
the interview and dissolution of the Darbar. Abu-l-Fazl’s words are: 

3ji- a. c—l Js| SacU & “ he was giving pan to each 
and bidding them adieu, in accordance with the Indian custom.” (A. N. 
HI. 4 ; Tr. 7). 

V. 341, Z. 3 from foot. H, M. resolved to send one of his officers ...to 

keep the road of Gujarat open, so that none of 
the Ranas might he able to inflict any loss. 

KS'tij ji Ij (293, 1. 9 f.f.). 

" So that no person should be molested by Rana Kika.” Of. Lowe, B. H. 
•144. ‘Rana Kika’ is the familiar or contemptuousnickname by which Rana 
Pratap of Chitor is mentioned by the Mughal writers. ' Kika ’ was the 
name by which he was called in childhood in his own family circle. An 
only son isstill spoken of as ' Kika ’ (or Kuka) and an only daughter as 
* Kiki’ in Gujarat households. 1 Kiki ’ literally means 1 the pupil of the eye 
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V. 344, 1. 5 from foot. 


See Kaviraj Sh'yamal Das’s Note in Graf Von Noer, Akbar, 1. 245. 

V* 342, l. 4. Jar AH Turkoman came as an ambassador from 

Sultan Muhammad Mirzd and from Shah Tahmasp . 
The ambassador was not sent by Shah Tahmasp himself, but by 
the Shahzada, Sultan Muhammad [Khudnbanda], who was Governor of 
Khurasan on behalf of his father at this time. (A. N. III. 5-Tr.7-S). He 
was the eldest son of Shah Tahmasp and had been the nominal governor 
of Herat when Humayun passed through it in his flight to Persia, (q. r. 
217 ante). 

V. 342, 1. 2 from foot. ‘ Itimhd Khan Mb' Abu Throb, Sahjid 

Ahmad Bukhari, Malik Ashraf and 

Wajhu-l-Mulk. ...come in to icait upon the 

Epiperor. 

The Lith. has the names more correctly and reads ‘Hnmid’ for 
‘Ahmad*, ‘Maliku-sh-Sharq * for * Malik Ashraf ’ and ‘ Wajlhu-l-mulk ’ 

* for Wajhu-l-mulk’. (294,1. 5). Cf. also B. (II. 141, Tr. 145) who gives the 
names rightly. See also Ibid II. 219, 1. 13 ; Lowe. 223. The reading of the 
second name in the Bibl. Ind. Test of the A. N. (III. 7) is Malik ‘ Mashriq’ 
and Mr. Beveridge thinks it must be ‘Ash ray’ (Tr. III. 10 note), but both 
forms are wrong and this person is correctly called ‘ Maliku-sh-Sbnrq 

* Malik of the East ’—in the M irat-i-Sikandari (Text, 377, 398=Tr.Fazl- 
ulla, 270, 285) and also in Abu Turab’s Tarikh-i-Gujarat. (56, I. G). It 
seems preferable to rely on the provincial historians, as they were con- 
temporaries who had seen and known the man personally. Hajji Dabir 
also spells the name as ‘ Maliku-sh-Sharq ’ and states that his real name 
was Muhammad Jiu Babu. He describes him ns a friend and protege of 
‘Itimad Khan who afterwards deserted him. (Z. W. 299, 391, 392, 431. 
435). He is called * Malik-us-Sharq' in the M Iraki- Ahmad i also. (Pt, i, I1G, 

1. 13; 120, 1. 3). Malik-us-Sharq was a title given to nobles by the Suites 
of Malwa also. 


V. 343, ?. 15. Saiijid Mahmud Khan Barha and Muhammad Bukhari 
brought their tcices into the royal camp. 

The ladies whom thcsojaobles brought were not their own wives, but 
those of the Emperor. ^ cJ* lay. \j» c* lj^ (299,1.11'- 

“[They] brought the veiled ones of the pavilion of chastity (the Emperor J 
harem) to the foot of the exalted throne.” Lowe lias translated the pbra c 
correctly. (II. 145; Text, II. 141). The embassy which is mentioned on th« 
line following was sent, not to a Edna, but to the JWnn, scil, of Uiitor. 

* Abmadnagar’ (1. 7 f.f.) is not the place o£ that name in the IJfckfcan, tut 
Ahmadnagar or Himmatnagnr [as it is now called), which lies 20 ir.i!c- 
south ofTdar. It is mentioned again at 353 Note and 360 infra. 

V. 3 44, 1 . 5 from foot. Ibrahim Ilusain Mirza teas in the linen of * s/,; * 

mil on the other side of the river iMahimhi^ 
The B. 3. text ol the A.N. calls it the river of ’ A'afc-Incr * or 
air’ Ull. 13=Tr. IS and note), but the right reading mur.t lc S. ' 
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V. 350, .note. 


Bu/ikaner, i, e. Wanlnner. The river is the Mahi or Mahindri. Dowson 
suggests that 1 Sarnal ’ must he a mistake for * Sinnole ' [or Sinor], but Sinor 
is an entirely different place from Sarnal. The latter is a village, five 
miles east of Thasra, which lies on the Mahi, about thirty Kos south-east 
of Ahtnadabad. ( Mirat-i-Ahmadi , Test, Pt. II. 130,1. 2 f.f.). Mr. Beveridge 
says (A. N. III. Tr. 19 note) that Sarnal is not markedlon the maps and 
seems to have disappeared, but this also is not correct. Sarnal still exists 
about fiye miles east of Thasra in Kaira district and twenty-three miles 
north-east of Nariad, (B. G. I. i. 265). Thasra is a station on the Anand- 
Godhra branch of the B. B. and C. I. Railway, twenty-four miles from 
Anand. It is shown in Constable, 27 A d. Sinor is mentioned in the Ain 
as a pargana in the Sarkar of Baroda and it is explicitly said there that 
the Narbada (nott he Mahi) passes under the pargana town. (Tr. II. 255), 
It is now in the Gaikawad’s territory. Sarnal was in Akbar’s Sarkar of 
Ahmadabad {Ibid, II. 253) and is now in British India. 

V. 345, l. 15. Some of the enemy whose blood was up made a stand in 
the street. 

jl (295, 1. 2). “ Some of that body of men whose 
hour of doom had struck,” ‘ some of those doomed ones’. They were men 
who had been caught in the toils of Pate and were doomed to perish. 

V. 346, Z. 8 from foot. The princes and the ladies of the harem 

icere filled with joy enough to last them their 
lives. 

(2^1° J cjUis:... > i -* B _«jl J* '“ J l J*°"3 jl -A.'l- J by* 

JV o', ^ (296, 1. 5 f. f.). “ When Surkh brought the news 

of the victory, he got so many gifts or presents from the princes and their 
Highnesses of the Imperial Harem, that he was enriched {lit. was without 
want) for the rest of his life.” 

V. 348, l. 4 from foot. There was near at hand in Surat a tank called 

Goli-talab. 

■ Rede, ‘ Gopi Talao,’ as in the A. N. (EU. 18=Tr. 25). G opi was an 
Anavla Brahman who was the minister of Sultan Mahmud Begada and 
Huzaffar II. of Gujarat. He is frequently mentioned in the Mirat-i-Sikan- 
dari. (Text, 158, 1. 7 ; 198-200; Tr. Fazlulla, 96, 131-3; Tr. Bay ley, 249, 
295-7). The Indo-Portuguese historian De Barros also speaks of him as 
* Melique Gupi.-’ {Decadas. II. ii. 9). Alfonso Albuquerque calishim ‘Mel- 
cupi’ (Commentaries, IV. 60 f. f.) and Duarte Barbosa ‘Miloeoxim.’ (Tr, 
Dames, 1. 149). A very interesting contemporary Sanskrit poem written 
in his honour has been recently discovered at Baroda and published in the 
Journal of the Baroda Library Association. The Gopi Talao is now only a 
hollow used as a garden. It was certainly built by him, but the other 
local legends about his having founded Surat and first called it Surajpur 
appear to be unhistorical. (B. G. II. (Surat), p. 70). 
y. 350, note. The plural is here used, but it would seem that only one 
gun was taken to Jtinagarh. 
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V. 353, 1. 4 from foot. 


The plural seems to he used correctly and emendation is uncalled 
for. Two big guns can be still seen in the Uparkob at ; Junagadh. Major 
Watson tells ns that near the mosque built by “ Sultan Mahmud Begada 
in the Uparkot, there is a large cannon left by the Turks at Div and 
brought to Junagadh by Malik Eiaz by order of Sultan Bahadur Shah. It 

is seventeen feet long, seven and a half feet in circumference at the 

breech and the diameter of the muzzle is nine and a half inches 

Another large cannon called Chudanal, also from Dio, is in the southern 
portion of the fort. It is thirteen feet long and has a muzzle fourteen 
inches in diameter.” (B. G. VIII, (Kathiawar), 488). “An inscription on 
the first gun gives the name of the maker as Muhammad Hamza, who 
lived in the reign of Sultan Sulaiman, the son of Salimkhan,” (Ibid). See 
also Mr. Beveridge’s note to A. N. (III. Tr. 41), where it is said on the 
authority of a MS. of the Akbarnama in the British Museum, that “some of 
the guns were left in Junagarh.” Budauni says that most of the guns were 
broaghHnto the fort of Surat by Khudawand Khan and the remainder 
[ -tfU c£'l ] Were dragged by the Governor of Junagarh into his castle.” 
(II. 146; Tr. II. 150). In his account of the siege of Junagadh by the 
Khan 'Azam in 1000 A. H., Abu-l-Fazl states that the “ garrison ” 
every day fired several times, a hundred guns, some of which shot shells 
weighing 1| mans.” (A. N.IIL 620} Tr. 948-9). Some of these must have 
been those left behind by the Turks. 

V. 353, l. 8. He [‘Azam Khan] sent... . ...some Amirs to M'amurabad.. 

This place is not easily identified, as no such name is now known. All 
that B. says of it is that it was on the Mahindri, i. e. the Mahi. (II. 333, Tr. 
344). But it is stated in the M irat-i-Ahmadi (Pt. 1. 21, last line) to have been 
the Musalman alias of This ‘Khatnal’ must be an error for' KatblaT, 
which is now a railway station, seventeen miles north-east of Nadiad. 
Elsewhere, the author of the Mirdt states that M'amurabad was twenty 
Kos east of Ahmadabad and had a fort on the spot where the Watrakand 
the Majham unite. (II. 132, 1, 10). Nadiad is 29 miles south-east of Ahmad- 
abad by the railway. Kathlal is entered in the Post Office Guide, 
y. 353, Z. 6 from foot. At the town of Haibatpur, one of the depen- 
dencies of Patian, he [Akbar] dismissed 

* Azam Khan and the other amirs to their 
jagirs. 

' Sitapur * in the Lith. (300, 1. 5 f.f.). See also 369 infra, where ‘ Sitapur 
near Kari * is again mentioned. But the A. N. has * Siddhpur * (III. 33; 
Tr. 48) and so also the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. (Pt. 1. 127 , 1 . 4 ). Mr. Beveridge 
thinks that it is right. Siddhpur is about 12 miles north-east of Pa/an, 
Patau or Anhilwara is 63 miles north of Abmadabad (Tb.). 
y. 353, l 4 from foot. Muzaffar Khan ( late King of Gujarat) receive a 

the Imperial bounty. The sarkars of Sarong 
pur and Ujjain were taken from the Bani ana 
given to him. 
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There is- crr*r\t confusion here. The words in brackets arc not in the 
text ‘.-TTl. 1.1 f.iV- and nr ' an unwarrant 'd and mi-stca lini? interpolation. 
The jaglr of two Krors and a half da ms in the Snrkars of Ujjain and 
Sirnngpur was not bestowed on the quondam .Sultan of Gujar.it, but 
upon a namesake, vi;. Mu.-afiar 'AH Turb.ati (q. n. 237, 17), one of AUbar’s 
Vnr.irs. Of. what Nir.nmu-d-din himself says at 370 infra. Muzaffnr Kirin 
lnd been, some time before this, appointed governor of Malwa. (A. N. 
III. 31-Tr. III. l*=E. I). VI. 12\ B. states that Suit in Muzaffar Guja- 
rati was nivon a monthly pension of only thirty rupees (II. H9; Tr. 153 
am* 329, l.G=Tr.33'.'). There is even worse in wh it follows. The Sarkirsof 
Siranapurnml t'jiain weie not ' taken from any Mini' before being given 
to Mur.affar Kh.in Tnrb.iti. The words of the text arc _r 

x.:i|j jV. ; jl ^.g-t j (303. 1- 1 f. f.). "lie Is.stntced upon him 

jMuraffar Kirin) the government of Sirangpur and Ujjain which belong 
to Mihv.i." has been wrongly read as Jb jt. 

V. 355, l. 9 from foot. A part •/ of Jkih trim arc fishermen dtrelling 

about Multan, made an attack upon him. 

The A. N. reads ‘ Baluchis’ (III. 3S; Tr. 53), but in the Ii. I. text of 
1). they arc called J:tT {Chahpul) (variant, J;tr Jh’d), Uowc speaks of 
them as " JhiW, a 1 iw cl.v>-s of Multin peasants”. (II. 15S; Tr. 102). The 
real name seems to he Jahhel, who are said to he "a fishing and hunting 
tribe of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the Sutlej in .Multiin dis- 
trict.” (I. G. XVIII. 29). Mr. H. A. Hose also writes that the " Jhabch 

are a fishing tribe found in the Multan and Mur.afiarg.arh districts 

They live mainly by fishing and gathering pabbnns (seeds of the water- 
lily), say they came from Sindh and of all the tribes of the district, alone 
speak Sindhi”. (Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, II. 3S0). 
V. 857, l. 12. On arriving at the fort of Kutila, he pitched his camp. 

This ‘Kutila’ or Kolia is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra 
or Nagarkot. (Or. Hir.inand Slristri in the Journal of the Punjab His- 
torical Society, (1912), p. 141). ‘Kolia’ is registered as a Mahal in the 
Bari Du.il) Sarkar. (.1 in, Tr. II. 319). The name of the ltvja of Nagar- 
kot was not 1 B.idi ’ Chand as it is given nt 35G supra or ‘ Bidai ’ Chand 
as it is written in the C. H. I. (IV. 103), but Vriddhi Chand. (Duff, C. I. 306 
apud Arch. Surv. Hep. Vol. V. 152). 

V. 358, l. 2. He encamped bp a field of maize near Nagarkot. 

o.|j £L* ~>J (303, 1. S). “ Near the 
Cbaugan garden of Raja Itamchnnd which is near Nagarkot Dowson’s 
Manuscript must have read ‘garden of barley’. But who plants 

barley or maize in a garden? The numo of the fortress of ‘Bhun’ (1. 3) 
which had an “ idol temple Mnlumai ’ ’ must bo pronounced ‘ Bhavan \ 
which means a temple dedicated to Shakti, also called Mahamaya, Vajresh- 
wari, or Devishaukar. (B, D.II, 445 and my note on Vol. IV. 544). The sub- 
urb of Kaugra in which the temple is situated is still known as ‘Bhavan’. 
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V. 863, 1. 6 from foot'. 


V. 358, l. 2 from foot. The army was suffering from great hardships 

and the dogs in the fortress were anxious for 
peace , 

' This is a grotesque perversion of the real meaning. 0&* [Sagan] \m 
been read instead of 0 ^ [Sukkan], ‘inhabitants, residents/ of the litho- 
graph. (303, 1. 4 f. f.). 

0 in this sense of ‘inhabitants ‘ occupants’, ‘ tenants’ is used by 
F. (II. 307, 3. 3 f.f.j 312, 1. 16). It is the plural of (Richardson). It is 
used in this sense of ‘residents’ in the Zafarnama of Yazdi also. (II. 
86, 1. 4 f. f . ; 123, 1. 3 f . f.).- 

V. 360, Z. 18. Hasan Khan KarJearak, the ShikMar fled to 

Ahmadabdd. 

Bede, * Karkarag ’, which is made up of two vocables. ‘ Kurk ’ or 

* Kurg ’ is the fine short wool of the goat nearest the skin. It also means, 

* fur.’ (Blochmann, Ain, Tr. 1. 616). ‘ Kurk ’ and * Barak ’ are also the names 
given to “certain soft, warm fabrics which are made of such wool or hair. 
Both * Barak ’ and * Kurk* realise high prices, but the latter is finer in 
texture and consequently dearer.” (I. 6. Art. on Afghanistan, Vol. V. 66). 
ob/.* Yaraq’ signifies ‘ garments, accoutrements *. Karhiraq thus signifies 
“ woollen garments ” and then “ wardrobe” in general. See also Hawkins. 
(E. T. I. 109). The sobriquet means that Hasan Khan, who is also called 
Khazanchi, had been formerly employed in the Wardrobe department. 

V. 362, l. 3 from foot. He [ Akbar ] tools a short rest at Hans Mahal, 
This place lie3 on the route from Agra to Ajmer, a little north of 
Sanganer, which is about seven miles south-west of modern Jaipur. (A.N. 
II. 242 Note). Toda, the immediately preceding stage, isToda Bhim, about 
40 miles east of Jaipur. Constable, 27 C b. 

V. 363, Z. 11. The night was bright moonlight. 

But what the lithogreph says is x> ** ->S' jtj _»♦» «-* A (306, 1.16). 

“He [Akbar] travelled all night just like the moon”. A similar phrase 
occurs in the Zafarnama of Yazdi, who says that Timur ^ f'* ? 

Jj-b : M (II. 68, 1. 3). “ All night, he [Timur] took no rest [continued 

to travel] like the moon.” As Akbar left Fatbpur on Sunday, the 24th of 
Rab'i II (A. N. III. 44; - Tr. 62) and left Ajmer on the night of Tuesday 
the 27th, i. e. towards the end of the last quarter of the moon, there could 
have been no ‘bright ’moonlight. For ‘Asaf Khan Koka’ (1. 10) read ‘Saif 
Khan Koka’. The name is correctly given at 366 infra. 

V.363, Z. 6 from foot. [Muhammad Khan was directed to join the par 

ty at] Balisana, five Kos from Patton. 

This should not be confounded with ‘ Aleksina ’, which lies eighteen 
Kos south-east of Patan. (Jin, Tr. 1. 486). ' Balisana ’ is said to have been 
only five Kos from that town. It is really ‘ Balisna’ in the Kadi division 
of the Gaikawad’s territories. (I. G. s. v,). The Bibl. lad. Text of the h.b. 
has the variants “ Maliyana ’’ and ' Palitana’ (III. 47, 1. 20), both of wine 1 
,*are wrong. Mr. Beveridge is for reading ‘ Alaisana/ (Tr. ID. 66 note), but 
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he camni |>? right. for the reason already staled. The ,1 f irat-i-A ^ m adi 
nb> roa * Ililisaiia (Pi. I. 130. 1. 1\ 

Muhammad <)n!i Khan*-- Xishn should ho read as ‘ Tnqbni as in the 
A. N*. III. 51— Tr. 77. no*. ' TtighMni * ns on 1.12. * Thqlni ’ was the name 
■*f an Afghin irilv. \Bheinn urn, Tr. Jhi, 1. *103). 

V. 3G5. ?. 19. Thf feeling ran through the envoi rn tiles, that if iron an- 
•i? onl" {<'■ fnll Upon on encnni unaimres. 
jli.-* hr ^ -* V th. fV'l D’ 1 .-- (cOS, 1. 4). 

“ 1: w.-is fait! hv t hr inspire d tongue [<>f the K:nper»r] that it was not 
proper for t\ brov* to attack people who were ignorant and unaware” 
[of their n;.:ir**-i'h\ It wav the chivalrous sentiment or declaration of the 
Krnpci’f'r him r elf, not th-* ’*i*.c3int: *’ of his follower.?. Cf. Test, 317, 1. 5, 
wh> re the phrr.se oV ‘V 1 is* a •am used and it is* said that “ things 
liapprnc l exactly as the inspired (oiuptr [of Ahhar j had uttered 
V. 337, 1. *1. //»*- M n : ,r ( f't returned triumphant to his ranch, trhich tens 
place. i at ths rtlgr of the battlefield. 

- l -V J - .*■ j X f f cl- ^.T (302, J. fit. 

" His Maje-ly ahtthted It inmphantly on the top of a hillock which was 
situated on onc-idc of thcluttlc-Jichl.’* It. ..ays that Ahhar “ ascended a hill 
which shifted the field of hat’le.” iLowc. II. 171*). Alm-l-Fnzl stales that 
Ahhar loch up his po -ition on “a hi oh ground, one Kns from the river.” (A. 
X. T II. f>3 ; Tr. 7f»). F. al-*a speaks of it as a or mount, which was in 
the vicinity of the battle-field. (I. 2*51, 1. 12 f. i.\ It is absurd to speak of 
;. * catch’ in tl.je r nncction. The ^ or "hill, upon which the royal stand- 
ard was pk.ntc i" is attain mentioned a tow lines lower down (I. 4 f. f.) on 
this identical pace (To:;!. 303. 1. 10) and again on 3 OS. 1. 12 infra. Dowson 
mu-t have read j'r bi^tar for « :i i pushta. 

V. 367, 1.14. Among the prisoners r ras a man named Mard Azmai 
Shell. 


Hut this is an impossible name. He is called Shah Madad , the Majzub 
in the lithograph (300. 1. 1(1) and in the A. N. also. (III. 09; Tr. 84). He 
was " the Mirr.i’s Koka and a partner with him in disloyalty.” (Ibid). 

V. 369, l. 5 from foot. 1 ’illagc of Pima, three Kos from Sangancr. 

The right reading is, probably, *j: : as in the A.N. (Text. III. 05, 1. Tr. 
01). It is mentioned «No in Ahu-l-Favd’s account of AUbar’s first journey 
from Agra to Ajmer, as the next -•age after Slngiincr. (A.N 11. 351; 
Tr. 510). Mr. Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with 1 Luni * or 
‘Bimli’ near Ranthambor is, as a glance at any map will show, inadmissi- 
ble. Stinginer is about seven miles south- (rest of Jaipur. Ranthambor is, at 
least. 75 miles sonth-raxt of it. (Tii. 835). ‘ Buli ’ lies near Ranthambor. 
Akbar is said to have arrived at LI. ms Mahal after leaving ‘ Newata.’ (A.N. 
III. Ibid). Hans Mahal lies a little north of Singuner. (See my Note oh 
V. 362 ante. 

V. 371. 1. 22. lie [/U7/ur] remained till the 20th in the village of Dear. 


Ob 
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V. 875,1. l. 


B. also calls it ‘Dair * (II. 171, Tr. 174). Bat the spelling is ‘ Da&ar’ 
in the A.N. (III. 145, 1, 2 f.f.) and ‘Dayarmau’ in the T. J. (259, 1. 4; Tr. 

II. 64). B. locates it at four Kos from Fathpur Sikri, with which Jahangir’s 
account agrees. Mr. Beveridge votes for Dair (A.N. III. Tr. 206 note), but 
I am informed by a local authority that the correct form is “ Da&ar ”. 
It is now in the State of Bh'aratpur. 

V. 372, l 13, Sulaiman Kirani died tohile the Emperor was 

engaged in his Surat campaign in the gear 981. 

The exact date of Sulaiman’s death is not found anywhere in the 
published literature relating to the reign of Akbar, but it is said to be 
given as 1st Aban of the XYIIth year or 6th Jumadi II. 980 (about 14th' 
October 1572) in three MSS. of the AJebarnama which are in the India 
Office and another whiih is in the British Museum. (Beveridge’s note, A. N. 

III. 6). Nizamu-d-dm states (348-50 ante ) that the siege of Surat began 
about 18th Ramazan 980 (22nd January 1573) and that the fort capitulated 
on 25th Shawwal (28th February 1573). The three statements are not com- 
patible with one another and the real date is difficult to determine, hut 
981 H. must be an error. 

As the tribal designation of Sulaiman is written in various ways as, 
JlJt JUf, Jl/an'd Jh ff it may be worth while to state that on the coins 
of Daud, the spelling is Jbf. (Wright, I. M. C. II. 128). 

,V. 373, l. 14. Lodi sent Daud this message “ You have never 

given me any good wishes or advice , but still I am will- 
ing to advise you.” 

It is obviously pointless, if not preposterous, to put into the mouth' of 
Body any such declaration as is made in the first part of this sentence. 
Body was the doyen of the Elder Statesmen of the Realm, Daud a youth 
, of twenty, born in the purple, but without any knowledge or experience 
/of affairs. What he really said was 31* 31 ) J* ij* Oyv > 

31* Ojtf I ff (314, 1. 19). “ And as I have never been spar- 
ing of devotion to your welfare and never withheld good counsel, [in the 
past], I again give you (the following) advice.”’ B. says that “ Bodi, know- 
ing death' to be certain, did not withhold his advice from Daud”, (Tr. II. 
177). See Dowson’s own rendering of Budauni at 612 infra. 
y. 375, l. 1. [ATtbar stopped at the ] village of Eatambh, one of the de- 
pendencies of Agra. 

in the Bithograph. (315, 1. 11). The place intended is probably 
“ Runlcuta” which lies about ten miles from Agra on the road from 
Agra to Allahabad. It is now a station on the G. I. P, Railway, about 
nine miles north-west of Agra. As Akbar left Agra on Sunday, the last 
day of Safar and reached ‘Ratambh’ on the first of Rab‘i I, ‘Runkuta’ 
which Jahangir also speaks of as the first stage and five Eos from Agra (T. 

J. Tr. 1. 139=E. D. YI. 316), would fit in very well. See also the Jin (Tr. 
II. 180), where it is said to be a ranch-frequented place of pilgrimage near 
Agra. Religions fairs are still held there on certain days of tiie Hindu 
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calendar. (N. W. P. Gazetteer (1884), Vol. YII, 764). 

V. 375 , 1. 16 . On the 28th [Su/ur], he reached the village of Kori, a 
dependency of Sayyidpur, at the confluence of the 
, Giimti and Ganges . 

The A. N. reads * Godi’ and * Saiyldpur ’. (III. 88; Tr.. 125). Dowson 
says “ Budauni has Jaunpur and he is probably right.” But he seems to be 
mistaken. Akbar reached Yahyapur, one oithe dependencies of Jannpnr, 
on the 2nd of Eab’i I, not on 2Sth Sjfar. The T. A. (306, 1, 10 f. f.) and B. 
both say so. (B. II. 176— l'r. 179). Saiyldpur is 23 miles north-east of 
Benares and about as many west of Ghazipur, on the left bank of the 
Ganges near its confluence with the Gomti (Godi). Lat. 25°-30' N., Long. 
SSMS 7 E. See also I. G. XXI. 384. s. v. Saidpur. Constable, 2S C c. . 

V. 376 , l. 11 . His Majesty directed Saiyid Mirak Ispahani who 

teas learned in charms , to seek an augury in his looks. 

) (317,1.11). “ Who was perpetually making 
a pretence of proficiency in the science of Jafr." 4 Jafr ’ has nothing to do 
with 4 charms \ incantations or amulets. It is really a Kabalistical method 
of vaticination, a 4 Numerological * or Gcmatriacal system dependent on 
the combination and mutations of letters and numbers. Vide my note on 

IV. 124, 1. 2 f. f. ante. At A. N. III. 93, Tr. 131. the soothsayer is called 
“ Sayyad Mlraki, the son of ‘Abdu-l-Karlm Jafari (diviner) of Ispahan”. 

V. 376 , l. 19 . 'Isa Khan teas slain by Lashkar Khan, one of the Em * 

peror’s men. 

The lithograph states more correctly that the man who killed 4 Isa 
Khan was not Lashkar Khan himself, but o'*- one of his 

slaves. (317, 1. 16). So also B. (II. ITS ; Tr. 1S1) and A. N. (III. 93 ; Tr. 131). 

Gangdaspur (1. 7) cannot be traced. What Abu-1-Pazl says is that the 
boats anchored at Daspiir which is on the banks of the Ganges (III. 93, 
Tr. 130), but 4 Daspur’ also cannot be located. 

V. 377 , 1. 17 . Baja Gajpati tcho had many armed adherents , was direct - 
ed to support Khan '7Uam. 

3 *3jc 3 (31S, 1. 10). “ And had a large number of 
Cheriihs and foot-soldiers in his train.” B.’s words are, 
j'r*. [Rede 3 [Rede J 3 (II. 180, 1. 2), that is, “his 

followers were numerous as ants and flies and Cheriihs and Polks.” The 
B. I. test is corrupt and Lowe has wrongly rendered it as " a multitude 
of horses and mares.” (Tr. II. 183). In the Na fa i s u-l-M aasir, a * Tazkira * 
or 4 Lives of the Poets ’ written by ‘Alau-d-daula QazvTni about 979 A. H., 
it is explicitly stated that Gajpati assisted in Akbar’s invasion of 
Hajipur with a body of two thousand Cheriihs. (See Mr. Beveridge’s Art. 
in J. A. S. B. 1805, p. 237. See also Rieu, Persian Catalogue IH. 1022). 
These early references to this aboriginal tribe are interesting. 

V. 330 , l. 10 . He increased hislKhan-i-Khancm’s] military allowances 
twenty ‘five or thirty per cent. 

4,'i JT <i Ul Jf? o 3 » 3 ( 320 , 1. 11). Izdfeh-i Deh-si tea Deb-chaft 



»/ ' . , 

'r atjaqAt-i- ak u/i k i Y 382, 1, 6 from foot. 

really means ‘an increment in the ratio of 10 to 30 and 10 to 40 ’, that is, 
three-fold or four-fold. B. uses the same words and Lowe renders ihem 
correctly, as " in the proportion of 10: 30 and 10: 10”. (B. Tr. II. 185). 
Abu-l-Fazl slates elsewhere that the allowances of all persons employed 
in Bengal were raised 50 per cent and 100 per cent. (A. N. III). See also 
my note on II. 70, 1. 20. . . 

V. 330, 1. 8 from foot. Muza/far Khan .... was sent with Forked Khan, 

one of the late Emperor's slaves. 

>S. u-j ij f CM (32 0, 1. 4). “ Farhat IChan who 

was one of the slaves of Firdaus Mnlcani ”. ‘Firdaus Makani’ was the 
after.-dcoth title, not of the late Emperor, Humayun, but of the latter’s 
father, Babur. Farhat Khan’s original name was Slihtar Sakai. 

V. 381, l. 2. He reached Fathpur Saliina , which is twenty-one ICos distant 
from Patna. 

The lithograph has (Fathpur-Patna). (321, 1. 1). The A. N. 

reading is the samo and Akbar is said to have crossed here the Son which 
was in flood at the time. The next stage was Chausa. (III. 105; Tr. 146). 
The place meant must be ‘ Fathpur- Bihiya ’ now in Ballia district, L.P., 
bn the direct road from Arrah to Buxar. Blbur also halted here and 
mentions it in his Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 662, 667 notes). Fathpur-Bihiya 
was a Mahal in Sarkar Rhot.is, $u ha Bihar, in Akbar’s days. (Jin, Tr. II. 
157). It; " included the Duaba or tongue of land between the Ganges and 
Ghoghra rivers.” (Beames, Art. Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar, 
J. A. S. B. 1SS5, pp. 180-1). Bivazid Biyit says that the Ujjainiyn Raja 
Gajpa.ti held Bhojpur and Bihiya as his Jagir. (Memoirs, Tr. in J. A. S. 
B. 1S98, p. 315). This Bhojpur is the place of that name in Shahabad, 
Bengal. Constable, 28 D c. * Behea ’ is now a station on the East Indian 
Railway, between Arrah and Buxar, 44 miles west of Patna. Bihiya is 
shown in the I. G. Atlas, 2J B 2. 

V. 331, footnote 3. [Khan Khanan had taken Surajgarh and Man- 

g ir] with the help of Raja Sangram of Gorakh- 
pur and Puran Mai of Kidhur ( Akbar-nama ). 

' Sangram was the Raja, not of * Gorakhpur,’ but of Kharakpur. (A. 
N. III. 107; Tr. 150). Kharakpur is in the Moughyr sub-division of Mon- 
ghyr district and is now part of the Darbhauga Estate. Lat. 25°-7 / N., 
Long. 86°‘33 / E. (I. G. XV. 246.) Constable, 29 B c. Puranmal was the Raja, 
not of ‘ Kidhur,’ but of Gidhaur (A. N. III. 107 ; Tr. 150), which is also in 
■Monghyr district. (I. G. Atlas, 29 C 2). 

V. 382-, l. 6 from foot. He [Akbar] presented to the nakara-khana of 
. . " the Khoaja [of Ajmer] a pair of drums which 

had belonged to Daiid. - ■ 

Some large drums are to be still seen in the shrine and it is stated in 
the I. G. (V. 17i), in accordance, perhaps, with some local legend, that they 
were " taken by Akbar at the sack of Chitor.” But doubt is thrown on the 
• averment by the incidental but explicit testimony of Nizamu-d-din, and 
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its corroboration by B. (II. 185; Tr. 18S). Mr. Vincent Smith, copying 
from Tod, (A.A.E. Ed. Crooke, I. 3S1-2) says that some ‘ Nakkaras,* eight 
or ten feet in diameter, and several massive candelabra were carried off 
by Akbar, from the shrine of the Great Mother at Ohitor, (Akbar, p. 90), 
but he does not assert that they were given to or placed in the Khwaja’s 
mausoleum. 

V. 384, l. 11. Grain rose to the price of 120 tankas per man. 

Ti'.e lithograph reads “ Blade Tangas.” The monetary de- 

nomination * Tanga ’ represents so many coins of widely divergent values 
and is used so loosely by the chroniclers, that it is very difficult to say 
what it stands for in a particular case. But this tanga-i-siyah of Gujarat 
was, most probably, the copper coin of the Sultans of Gujarat which 
weighed about 144 grs. and was valued at the hundredth part of an 
Akbari rupee. (Bayley, Tr. M irat-i- AJtmadi, loc. cit. p. 6 and my paper 
on the ‘ Goins of the Gujarat Saltinat’ in J. B. B. R. A. S. 1922, pp. 46-8). 
V. 3S5, l. 4. [When Raja Today Mai] reached Madaran. 

This is Bhitargarli-Madiran, eight miles north of Arambagh, in the 
Jahaudbad pargana of Hugli district. It lies between Burdwan and 
Midnapur, and as it was the frontier town on the Orissa border, it was 
the scene of much fighting in the 15th and 16th centuries. (Bloehmann 
in J. A. S. B. XLII. 1S73, p. 223 note: I. G. Vol. V. 398). It may be the 
0 V* A or which is said by Minbaj to have been one of the chief 

towns of Jajuagar, but the situation of which has not been determined. 

V. 386, l. 7. From Madaran, they marched to J Ultra. 

“ Jithra ” is an error for Chalua. It was a Mahal in Sarkdr 
Madaran according to the Tin. (Tr. 11.141). ‘ Chitni’ or* Chitua ’is now in 
Midnapore [Medinipurj near Ghattal. (Beames, J. R. A. S. 1896, p. 107). 
Constable, 29 B d. It lies a litt’e to the E. N. E. of Midnapore town. 

* Zarbzen ’, which is translated as ‘ swivels ’ on I. 5 f.f., seems to be 
really used here for a large field-piece. At p. 131 ante also, guns discharging 
stone-balls weighing 503 misqdls (about five pounds) and requiring 
four pairs of bullocks to drag them are called ‘Zarbzan,’ At pp. 175 and 
350 ante, the same word is used for great “ pieces which required 200 
pairs of bullocks to drag them.” B. calls “ pieces of ordnance carrying balls 
of five to seven mans in weight” by the same name. (XL 107, 1. 13=Lowe. 
Tr. 111). 

V. 393, l. S from foot. The Emperor had from his early yottih found 

pleasure in the assemblies of men of 

imagination and genius. 

J 1 *" 3 J *3 (322, last line) means ‘‘ men who have themselves 

experienced the state of transport, rapture, or ecstasy, of union with the 
Deity mystics who had been able to attain to the union of the 
Individual Soul with the Universal. He means great Sufis and Yogis. 

V. 391, l. 20. Tin members of the assembly used to select a number of 
the most icoi'thy among those present. 



$43 tabAqat-i-akbAbi V. 398, 1. 8 from foot. 

This is likely to convey a fallacious and misleading impression to the 
modern reader. The phrase used for ‘ the most worthy’ is *ljl f It 
had a technical signification, which' is not coincident with our connotation 
of ‘worthy’. We have the authority of Abu-l-Pazl for saying that "it in- 
cluded four classes of persons, viz., (t) Inquirers after wisdom who had 
withdrawn from worldly pursuits ; (2) Recluses and ascetics ; (3) those who 
are weak and needy and poor; (4) Individuals of gentle birth who are 
unable to provide for themselves by taking up a trade (Zra, Tr. 1. 261). 
The three first classes included not only many really ‘ worthy ’ persons, but 
also the tens of thousands of mendicants and vagabonds of all sorts who 
preyed then and do so even now, in the name of religion, on the exiguous 
resources of the community and constitute a social nuisance. The fonrth 
was, for the most part, made up of genteel beggars, sycophants and para- 
sites of good birth, who sponged upon the State, because they were depen- 
dents and connections of the Emperor and his favoarites or of other 
persons who were or had been formerly in power. Many of them were in 
the receipt of huge pensions and led lives of luxury and self-indulgence, 
if not vice and dissipation. 

V. 395, l, 16. At the end of ten days, in the month of Safar, 983 H„ he 
[the Khan-i-Rhdnan ] departed this life. 

The month is wrongly stated. It was Rajdb, according to the litho- 
graph (331, 1. 6) as well as B. (II. 217 ; Tr.221). See also 390 ante, where 
Mun'im is said to have reached Tanda on the 10th' of Safar 983 H.(21st 
May, 1575 A. 0.). The resolve to shift the capital to Graur was taken subse- 
quently, in the rainy season of that year (394 ante), with the disastrous 
results described in this paragraph. Bayazid Biyat gives Monday, 18tli 
Rajab 983 H. (A. N. Tr. Ill 226 Note) and F. (L 262, 1. 4 f. £.). has 19th 
Rajab 9S3 (23rd or 24th October 1575 A. C.) as the day of Mun'im Khan’s 
demise. Abu-1-Fazl says that it was the loth day, Khur, Mah Aban of the 
Twentieth regnal year. (Text, III. 160, 1.1; Tr. 226). Bat if 18th, (or 19tli) 
Rajab is correct, fifteenth must be an error for (eleventh). 

The 11th day of Aban was the 228th day of the Ilabi calendar, the initial 
day of which was 10th (or 11th) March. It would be the 297th day of the 
Julian reckoning (228+69) and correspond with 24th October which was 
a Monday, as Bayazid states. (Ind. Ephemeris), 15th Aban would be 28th 
October which was a Friday. 

V. 3 98, 1.-8 from foot. Rana Rika came out of Ghati Jfaldeo. 

Haldi-ghat lies about seven Ros from Gogunda, which is about sixteen 
miles north-east of Udaipur. (I. G.). The local derivation of the name is 
Haldi, turmeric, aud supposed to be allusive of the yellow colour of the 
soil, A. F. locates the exact site of the battle at the village of Kbamnaur (or 
Khaunaur), which lies at the mouth' of the Haldi defile, a few miles north 
of Gogunda. (A. N. III. 174; Tr. 245). Sec also Noer. (Akbar, Tr. I. 247). 
Gogunda is shown in Constable, 27 A c. A village named ‘ Kamnor is 
shown north of Gogunda on the map prefised to Tod’s Rajasthan, 
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V. 399, 7. 2. The enemy lost Ramesicar Gicaliari and his son. 

•li flj Ramshah [Sab] in the Litli. (333, 1. 5), which is correct. Both 
Bam Seth and his son Shalivahan are mentioned in the Dynastic List of 
the .Tomar Ea jas of Gwalior, which is inscribed at Rhotas. (Duff. C. I. 
306). Ram Sail and his three sons Shalivahan, Bhan Sinha and Pratap 
Sinha are all stated by Abu-1-Fazl to have been killed in this battle, at 
Haldighat. (A. N. III. 175 ; Tr. 246). B. says that Ram Sah was the grand- 
son of the famous Raja Man [sinha]. (II. 232; Tr. 238). 

V. 400, 7. 17. Baud, being left behind, teas made prisoner. 

cJtSj U» Ai. jLm <!**.> i “Daud, having been obliged to remain 
stock still in a quagmire (or morass), was taken prisoner.” Lowe says “ his 
horse stuck fast in a swamp ” (II .245; Text 238, 1.13) and so also 
does the A. N. (Text, III, 162; Tr. 255). 

V. 403, f. 4. He icent along icith Kalyan Rai, a merchant ( bakkal ). 

Mr. Vincent Smith calls him a * grain-dealer ’ and Mr. Beveridge, 
‘ a shopkeeper ’ (A. N. Tr. ID. Tr. 276 note), but he was really neither, 
and "Baqqal ” here really signifies that he was, by caste, a ' Baniya’ 
Guj. Wania, [of the Lad section]. Hemii also is called a baqqal , q. v. 
my note on V. 241, 1. 10 ante. Kalyan Rai is mentioned also by Jahangir 
in his account of Cambay. (T. J. 206, 1. 6 f.f. ; Tr. I. 417). See my paper 
on ‘ The Old Parsi Settlement of Cambay ’ in the Journal of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute, No. 8, pp. 6-14). 

V. 405, 7. 12. They attacked Mnzaffar Husain Mirza in the pargana 

of Nandai'bar, tcho then icent to Kambay. 

The reading in the lithograph is 1 Nariad/ (337, 1. 4), which is correct. 
B. has ‘ Petlad * (II. 249; Tr. 249), which also serves to show that 
1 Nariad* is the place meant, as the two towns are in close proximity to 
and only twelve miles distant from each other. Abu-1-Fazl says that Baz 
Bahadur came out with a force somewhere near Baroda. (III. 207 ; Tr. 
292). Nariad is 35 miles north-west of Baroda by the railway. 

V. 407, 7. 4. The land of this place [ Manoharnagar ] teas an ancient 
possession of Rai Lon Karan. 

Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that ‘Lonk'aTan’ was not the real 
name of the Raja, hut a jocose nickname signifying * Salt-maker’, which 
waegiven to him, because he was the ruler of Sambhar, the site of the great 
Salt Lake in Rajputana. (A. N.III. 295 note). But this is an instance of 
fanciful meaning-making, which is contradicted and disproved by concrete 
facts. Liinkaran [or Nimkaran] is a Rajput personal name which was 
borne by the Bhatti Raja of Jaisalmir who was contemporary with 
Humayun and who is said to have tried to obstruct his passage through 
the Rajputana desert. (A.N. 1. 181=Tr. 375; Tod, A.A.R., Ed. Crooke, 
1224-5 ; Duff. G.I. 291). It was also borne by a Rathod Raja of Bikaner 
who reigned from 1504 to 1526 A.C. (Tod, Ibid, 1132; Duff, C.I. 268, 273, 
277). Liinkaran Shaikhavat was the elder brother of Akbar’s favourite, 
Rai Sal Darbari. (Tod. loc. cit. 1383). 
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V. 407, 1, 5 from foot. 


V. 407, 1. 7. The town was called Manoharnagar after that child. 

The original village, Mulathan, was a dependency of Amber. The 
town founded by Akbar still exists and lies about 28 miles N. N. E. of 
Jaipur. (I. G. XVII. 200) . There was another * Manoharnagar’ in SarMr 
Nagor, Siiba Ajmer, {Ain, Tr. II. 277), while this * Manoharnagar* was 
included in the SarMr of Ajmer itself. {Ain, Tr. II. 277 and 27*2). 
Abu-1-Fazl states that the place near Mulathan in Amber was called Mid 
Manohbaragar, Old Manoharnagar, to distinguish it from its namesake 
near Nagor. (III. 221 ; Tr. 311). Thornton’s ‘Manoarpoor*, which was 132 
miles south-west of Dehli and in Lat. 27°-19 / N., Long. 76°-l / E., is the 
‘Manoharnagar’ founded by Akbar. Jaipur is in Lat. 26°-56' N., Long. 
75°-55 / E. Thornton says that it had, in his time, a large bazar and. was 
adequately supplied with water, though much decayed. 

Manohar’s pen-name is wrongly given by Dowson as * Tansani ’ on 1. 9. 
It was really Jr“)\ Tausani, from 0**/, a war horse, a high-blooded noble 
steed. (B. II. 252 ; Tr.,259 ; see also Ibid, Test, III. 201, 1. 3). It has nothing 
whatever to do with Tansen, the celebrated musician and poet. The town 
founded by Akbar is shown as ‘ Manoharpur’ in Constable, PI. 27 B b. 

V. 407, l. 12. A comet appeared in the slip toward the east 

Recte West, 'J- as in the lithograph. (339, 1. 4). B. (II. 240; Tr. 248) 
and Abu-1-Fazl both say that the comet appeared in the West. (A. N. III. 
224=Tr. 316). This is the comet about which Tycho Brahe discovered 
that it had no parallax and thence inferred that it must be situated at a 
greater distance than the moon. (Fergusson’s Astronomy, Ed. Brewster, 
11.355). It passed its perihelion on 26th October 1577 A. C. {Ibid). Abn-1- 
Fazl gives the date as 25th Aban Raid of the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign, 
which would correspond to 6th or 7th November 1577. 25th Aban is the 
242nd day of the Ilahi calendar which would correspond to the 310th 
or 311th of the Julian. 

V. 407, l. 5 from foot. Re next halted at the Sarai of Hawaii [ after 

leaving Dehli]. 

Recte, ‘BarfZi’. The * dal ’ has been wrongly read as a * wav’. The 
name is correctly written on E. D. VIII. 329, and incorrectly on Ibid, 271. 
There was a great Serai here which is frequently mentioned in the old 
Itineraries. {Chihar Oulshan in I. A. xcviii; Hearn, Seven Cities of Dehli, 
168). Badli Ki Serai is now a railway station, nine miles from Dehli 
Junction. Mr. Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with ‘B.iwal’ in 
Rewari (A. N. Tr. III. 322 note) will not bear examination. There is a 
Branch Post Office in the village of Bidli (Post Office Guide). 

V. 407, h 5 from foot. He [Akbar] was waited upon by Haji Habib all a, 

who had gone to Europe and had brought with 
him fine gondr. and fabrics. 

jA I J*> ’A i J ***•• A '-“I -r;:’" l 

alij ( 339 f j. 13), The original statement is somewhat loosely worded, but 
there is nothing like the categorical -assertion that he had gone to Europe. 
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V. 410, 1. 5 from foot. tabaq^t-J-akbabi 

THe fact is that lie Had Keen sent only to Goa Ky Akbar, in the Twentieth 
year (9S2-3 H). Abu-1-Fazl states that ho was ” ordered to take with him a 
large sum of money and the choice articles of India to Goa and to bring 
for His Majesty’s delectation, the wonderful things of that country.” (A. 
N. HI. 146, 1. 9; Tr. III. 207). His return in the Twenty-second year, (985), 
is also recorded by the Imperial historiographer, who reiterates the fact 
that he had been sent to the port of Goa. (III. 228, 1. 13 ; Tr. 322). As 
Budauni has copied the T* A. and his translator, Lowe, also speaks of the 
organ having been brought along with other curiosities by Habibu-lla 
* from Europe ’, (Tr. II. 299), it is necessary to stress the fact that the 
Haj jihad gone only os far as Goa. ^ J is used here for the territory 

occupied by the Firingis in India, i. e. the Portuguese possessions on the 
West Coast. Elsewhere, Abu-1-Fazl writes that one of the events of the 
24th year of Akbar ’s reign was the “ appointing of an army to capture the 
European ports” (HI. 2S0; Tr. 409). He means Daman and 

the ports near Surat which had been seized by the Portuguese. 

V. 408, 1. 13. The Mauliidnama or horoscope of His Majesty. 

This is an important passage and it would have been better if D'ow- 
son had given a translation, instead of this summary dismissal in a single 
line, as it lias some bearing on the question of the date of Akbar’s birth 
and his laqab, which has been recently revived by Mr. Vincent Smith. The 
purport of the passage is that Mir ‘Ali Akbar Mashhad! presented to the 
Emperor a document in which the exact time and place of his birth was 
recorded in the handwriting of Qazi Ghiyasu-d-din Jajarmi, a man of 
great learning, who had been for many years in the service of Humayun. 
In this Mauliidnama, it was also stated that Humayun had a dream on 
the night of Akbar’s birth, in which he had been directed to name the child 
Jalalu-d-din. (Text, 339, 1. 8 f. 1). A very similar story is told by Gulbadan 
(H.N. 48, 1. 7 f. f.; Tr. 145) and by Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. I. Tr. 42). 

V. 409, l. 9. In these days, there teas a reservoir ticenty gaz long 

by ticenty broad and three gaz deep. 

This must be the Aniip Talav of B. (II. 201, 20S, 215 ; Tr. 204, 212, 
219) and the A. N, (IH. 246; Tr. 354). Jahangir mentions a similar tank', 
called Kapur Talav, (T. J. Text, 260, 1. 26; Tr. H. 68-9), but he gives the 
dimensions as 36 cubits in length, 36 in breadth and 4J in depth, 
while Abu-1-Fazl makes it twenty gaz by twenty, but twice a man’s height 
in depth. The site of the Tank is consequently uncertain, though there is 
a tank at Fathpur-Sikri, the dimensions of which exactly agree with those 
given by Jahangir, viz. 95 feet and 7 inches square, which would be just 
equivalent to 36 Hahi gaz at 31.8 inches to the gaz. (95 x 12) +7 = 1147 
inches. 1147^31.8=36. (Arch. Surv. Rep. XVIII. 1894). 

V. 410, 1. 5 from foot. Hakim Abu-l-Fath and Pair Das \icere\ to 

discharge jointly the office of Dhcan. 

According to the Lithograph, (341, 1. f .f.)\ the Hakim was appointed 
‘ Sadr,’ Chief Judge and Almoner, while Patr Das and Mir Adham were 

6 ? 



tabaqa^x-AebaUi V. 415, 1. 2 from foot. 

nominated Joint Divans. B. (It. 237; Tr. 276) and the A.N. (HL 235; Tr. 
3S6) are in agreement with the lithograph'. 

Patr DSs’s name is written wrongly in the X. A, as well as the A. N. 
It was really ’ Tipar Das which is a short form of Tripuraridls, * Servant 
of Tripurari’ (or Tripnrafaara), an epithet given to Mabadeva. who is said 
to have destroyed the Asnra, Tripura. He is the ‘ Tipperdas ’ of Ralph 
Pitch, “ England’s Pioneer to India,” who passed through Patna in 15S6 
and writes of him thus, “ He that is Chief here under the King (Akbar)is 
called Tipperdas and is of great account among the people.” (Rylev, Ralph 
Pitch, p. 110; Poster, E. T. I. 24). The name is written correctly as 
'J’tej? with * for the initial letter no less than four times, in theBibl.ind. 
Text of Budauni. (13. 281, 11. 3, 5, 8, and 282, 1. 3). It is true that Lowe 
calls him ‘ Patr Das ’ (Tr. II. 2S9, 290) and says 1 Tapar ’ is wrong, but it 
is quite right. 

V. 413, footnote. See Insha-i-Abu-l-Fazl, Dafiar IY. 

Dowson says that the Letter to ‘Abdulla Khan is printed in the Fourth 
Volume of Abu-1- Pazl’s Insha or Letters, but only three volumes or daftars 
are known to have been published. It is true that Amir Haidar Husaini 
Wasiti Bilgrami, the author of the Saicanih-i-Akbari (q.v. E. D. YHI, 
193) speaks of four daftars of the Insha and notes also that the fourth 
is exceedingly rare, (Rieu, HI. 930), but no copy of it is extant and Dowson 
is not likely to have seen any. Hr. Beveridge siates-that the letter under 
notice which was sent with Mirzi Fulid and Khwaja Khatib is not found 
any where in the Lithographed Edition of the Insha. (A. N. Tr. III. 394 
Note). 

V. 414, l. 16. [Muza .far Khan ] demanded the dagh ( brand-tax ) and 
brought old practices up again. 

■’Jjl <i(S” cil» ( 344 f j t 2 f.f.). “ Enforced the 

regulations relating to the branding (of all horses brought to the muster) 
and demanded the reimbursement of all past arrears or outstandings, [the 
payment of old debts and settlement of old accounts, i. c. refunds 
of the excess revenues of their Jagirs]. (Cf. B. H. Tr. 2SS ; Text, 280). 
‘According to the A. N., he “ made up all accounts from the beginning and 
instituted heavy demands ” (III. 293 ; Tr. 431) for arrears and outstand- 
ings. The ‘ dagh ’ was not a ‘ tax ’ but the 1 brand ’ or 4 system of branding/ 

V. 414, l. 20. The pargana of Jalesar teas taken away from 

him. 

It is also called ‘Jaleshwar’ [God of the Waters] and ‘Jellasore’. 
Medinipur [Midnapore] was included in the Sarkar of Jalesar. (Jin, Tr. 
II. 126 n. and 142). The town is 49 miles south of Midnapore and contains 
an old mosque and also a ruined mud fort of great extent. Lat. 21°-4G' N., 
Long. S7 s -14' E. (Th). It is now in the Balasore district. (I. G. XIV. 7). 
Constable, 29 B e. 

V. 415, h 2 from foot. M'asum Kabuli, who after the insurrection, 

obtained the name of ' Asi . 
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Tho point of the word-play, the credit of which is ascribed to Akb'ar, 
(A. N. Tr. HI. 471 Note) is not dearly brought out in (he translation. It 
turns on the antithesis between O* 0 * 4 M'asum and \i3 si, The first 
means “sinless, innocent, guileless, saintlike ” ; the second “sinful, guilty, 
rebellious, seditious ’’. He is called *A?i M'ashtn ’ at 41G infra aud ‘Asi 
Kabuli ’ at 417, J. 20. 

V. 416, 1. 1. M'asum Kabuli (and) ' Arab Bahadur and Sufaid 

Badakhshi resolved to rebel. 

- . 1 1 Said ’ in t he 'Pest 0115, 1 . S f . f.) and B . (I r. 232 ; T r. 290). He is 
called Ka'ld at 420 infra, and also in tho A.N.(IIT. 285 ;Tr. 41S; 305; Tr. 
451). Mr. Beveridge thinks that ‘ Safed ' must be right, ns “ in the couplet 
quoted by B., the name of Bahadur’s father is given ns ‘Is fed,' which is 
another form of Sufed.’’ (A.N. III. 549 note). But Budauni himself always 
calls him Ba’id (II. 196; Tr. 199; 282, Tr. 290), and also confesses his 
doubts about the genuineness of the distich. Tho statement about his father 
having been n ‘Sultan ’ is, moreover, such an impudent and mendacious 
vaunt that the ‘ Bait * (B. II. 297 ; Tr. 303), must be a fake. 

The nisba of ‘ Jan Muhammad’, (lino 20). should be read ns ‘Bihsudi ' 
not ‘Bihhudi ’. (A. N. III. 301, Tr. 419). Bihsud is a small town which is 
also called 'BasSwal' and ‘lJch-i-GhuKman’. (Raverty, N. A. 45). It lies 
north of Jalal.ib.id on the opposite side of the river and is shown in the 
I. G. Atlas, PI. 47. F 3, He is wrongly called Khan Muhammad Bahsudi 
at E. D. VJ. 40. The first name is ,/dn.Lowc has Jan Muhammad Khan 
Bnhhudi, (B. Tr. II. 290), but it must be nn error. 

V. 417, I. 12 from foot. Raja Todar Mai had no confidence in the 

cohesion of the adventurers composing the 
enemy's ranks. 

The ‘ adventurers ’ were the mercenaries and free lances in his own 
army, who were ready to turn coats at any moment. Oh* h-/, 

«=— r 0-"°* 4jj . a: I ^ ^|j f $16, 1. 6 f.f.), 

“Raja Todarmal did not think it advisable to fight, and fortified himself 
in Mongyr as ho knew that opportunism [factious fortune-hunting] was 
ingrained in tho nature of tho Bengal soldiers [on whom he had to de* 
pend].’’ Lowe puts it correctly thus in his translation of B. “Tho Raja 
could not quite trust his army, which was on tho look out for tha slightest 
change of fortune ”. (Pr. II. 291; Text 2S3). Cf. also A. N. (III. 303 ; Tr. 
453). 

V. 418, l. 9. ‘Arab Bahadur seized upon the ci!y [Puf/w] and 

appropriated the treasure. 

He did nothing of the sort. He merely marched towards Patna [«r.j- 4 
in the hope of capturing the city and the treasury by a coup, but 
was overreached and had to raise tho siege and boat a hasty retreat. See 
B. (II. 283; Tr. 292) and also Abu-1-Fazl, who says that ‘Arab “took to 
brigandage and fried to plunder the treasuro which Chaudhri Ki9lma was 
conveying to tho Imperial army, but was foiled by the Chaudhri, who. 
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y. 423, us. 


arrived safely at tlie fort of Patna.” (A'. N. III. 321 ;'Tr. 470). 

V, 419, l. 9 from foot. The sharp practice of the Diwan [Shah Man- 
sur] having been repeatedly mentioned to His 
Majesty. 

Amj cijha. oMiIm ^ a 3I (348, 1. 5). “ His exacting 

"severity in connection with financial transactions had been repeatedly 
brought to the notice of His Majesty.” Abu-1-Fazl says that Shah Mansur 
was “ always laying hold of trifles in financial matters and displaying 
harshness ”,(A.N. III. 342; Tr. 501). B. states that Todar Mai complained 
of the exactions of Mansur who had “written exceedingly harsh and threat- 
ening letters ” to M*asum Khan and others, demanding large sums as 
arrears due from them. (II. Tr. 295), There was nothing “ sharp ” about 
his “ practices/’ The real complaint against him was that he had cut down 
by half the extra allowances which had been granted to the officers serving 
in Bengal and Bihar and made exacting and vexatious demands for the 
refund of all amounts in exeess of the reduced scale of allowances, which 
they had drawn from the Jdgirs. 

y. 420, l. 18. Niyabat Khan [rebelled in] his jagir of Jausa and 
Prayag. 

Rede ‘ Jhusi’, which is also called ‘ Hadiabas/ The lithograph has it 
righ't. (348, 1. 6 f. f.). It has nothing to do with ‘ Jausa ’ or * Chaunsa ’ near 
Buxar. It lies just opposite to Prayag or Allahabad. (Constable, 28 C c). 

For ‘ Kantal, one of the dependencies of Patna’ on 1. 6 f. f., read 
“ KanM , one of the dependencies of Bhata ”, i.e. Bhatghora, the old name of 
Baghelkhand or Rewa. See my note on Vol. V. 94, 1.11 ante. B. reads ‘Gasht’, 
cSk ( ix , 289; Tr. 298), which is due to a dislocation of the nugtas of 
Kantit. c^S, Mr. Beveridge says (A. N. III. 636 Note) that ‘ Bbath ’ is 
another name for ‘ Panna ’ in Bundelkhand ”, but this is an error. The 
two places are quite distinct. 

y. 422, l. 7 from foot. Malik ‘Ali brought him a letter to the follow- 
ing effect. 

The context which follows clearly indicates that there is some error 
or inadvertent omission here. What Malik ‘Ali said, when handing over the 
papers, had no reference to their contents. It related only to the circum- 
stances under which the packet containing the letters had come into his 
possession. The paragraph beginning ‘When my scouts were coming to ’ 
upto ‘brought to me’ (p.423, 1.3) expresses what Malik ‘Ali, who was 
the Kolwal or Chief of Police, Baid by way of preamble or introduction. 
He had not read the missives. It is explicitly said that they were scaled and 
afterwards opened by the Secretary. (423, L 3 infra). 
y. 423, 1. 16. So the Emperor gave the orders for his [Mansur's] execu- 
tion and he was hanged next morning . 

B. says that Shah Mansur was hanged near the Manzil [Stage] of 
KachaKot. (II. 293 ; Tr. 301). Abu-1-Fa?l calls it the Serai of Kot Kachb wa. 
IA. N, III. 343; Tr. 503). Thornton mentions a village called ‘Kotekutch- 
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V. 430, 1. 1. 


wall on tKe road from Karnal to Ludhiana, about 45 miles north-west of 
the former. Lat. SOM-T' N., Long. 76°-53' E. (See also Sarkar, I. A.p. c.). 

Monserrate, Abu-1-Fazl and Firishta speak of Mansur’s guilt, as if it 
had been proved to their satisfaction, and ignore the allegations in regard 
to the spuriousness of the letters. Nizamu-d-din and Budauni appear to 
have been convinced that the last letters, which sealed his fate, were forg- 
ed, even if the earlier ones were genuine. Among modem authors, Yon 
Noer, in spite of his almost Boswellian admiration and partiality for 
Akbar, admits that the Emperor “unwittingly committed a judicial 
murder (Akbar, II. 55) ”, while Mr. Vincent Smith believes that Mansur had 
been really “guilty of sending letters of invitation to Muhammad Hakim 
in 16S0 and that he actually was the head of the treasonable conspiracy, 
as stated by Monserrate.” (Akbar, 197). In the Note appended to his trans- 
lation of the A.N. published in 1913, Mr. Beveridge had taken up a non- 
committal attitude and merely stated that “ the story of Shah Mansur was 
a sad one and threw a lurid light on the morals of Akbar’s officers.” (A. N. 
Tr. III. 504-5). But he appears to have subsequently changed his mind and 
arrived at a positive opinion in favour of his acquittal. (J. A. S. B. New 
Series, XI. 1915, p. 203 ff.). Sir Wolseley Haig says that “ there can be no 
doubt of his guilt, for Akbar fully appreciated his past services and deeply 
regretted his execution ” (C. H. I. IV. 127), but this looks like a non-seqiiitur. 
Nobody says that Akbar did not believe him to be guilty when he gave 
the order. The point is, was that belief justified by the real facts. 

V. 424, l. 4 from foot. Mir sa Muhammad Hakim issued forth to the 

city ofKhurd Kabul. 

Khurd Kabul lies about twenty-two miles east of Kabul, on the road 
to Attock. ( Chihar Gulshan in I. A. ciii). The distance from Attock to 
Jalalabad, which is said to have been traversed by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad 
in one night and a day and reckoned as 75 Kos (1. 18), is really about 120 
miles. {Ibid, cii-iii). This shows that the Kos is the Kachcha Kos of about 
1 | miles. 

V. 425, l. 13. [Afc&ar] remained there [of Kabul] for twenty days , 

The lithograph reads «=-** ‘ seven \ (351, 1. 15). B. has ‘ a week * (H, 
294; Tr. 303) and F. also makes it seven days. (1. 264). The A. N. states that 
Akbar entered Kabul on 29th Amardad and left it on 6 th Shahrivar. As 
Amardad had 31 days, he must have stayed for seven or eight days only. 
(HI. 367=Tr. 539). Monserrate also declares that he stayed for seven 
days. Dowson’s Ms. must have read instead of a common error. 
V. 429, l. 5.- It teas Jcnoicn that ‘Asi Kabuli teas in the country of 'Aisi. 

^ s -> J vs- 1 * * aa f ^I «4 ( 354 , i. 4 ); This ‘Am is not 

the name of a place, but that of a person, and should be pronounced as 
'Isa. ‘Isa Khan, the ruler of Bhati, was one of the Bara Bhuiyas, the twelve 
great Zamindars or territorial rulers of Bengal. 

V. 430, l. 1. * Itamad Khan was ordered to take away the country of 
Strohi from Sarman Deori and to give it to Jagmdl , his 
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brother . 


The lithograph has ‘jy* 0'*j- (355, 1. 11). * Sarthn Deoda ’ was the 
Raja of Sirohi. The Deodas are a branch of tho Chauhaus. At A. N. Ill, Tr. 
278, 545, 614, he is called Saltan, but the real name was 'Sartin,* The 
phonetic resemblance between this and tho Arabic * Saltan’ is delusive. 
Jagmal was the brother of Rnna Prate p of ChTtor and not of Sartan Deeds. 
(A. N. III. 413; Tr. G13; Tod, A.A.R. Ed. Crookc, I. 3S1-5). 

Qanbar Beg is called * Ishang Aka/ on 1. 6, but * Aislnk 1 or ' Ishi!; 
Aqa’ would be more correct. He was “ Lord or Keeper of the Gate, ” U. 
Chamberlain. See my note on IV. 231, 1. 9 f.f. ante. On 1. 12, * Aghnn 
Khan * is a mistake for ' Ghazni Khan’ [Jalori]. Sec Text, 353, 1. 14 ; B. (II. 
345; Tr. 346). 

V. 430, l. 5 from foot. He [ShiMbu-din] told me that they icrntld 

receive no encouragement or help from me. 
^ jr' <y ,0*-(355, 1. 4. f.f.). ** They f his 

mutinous troops] will not be conciliated or pacified by any words of mine 
and it will be also impossible [lit. inconceivable, unimaginable] for mo 
[Skihabu-d-din] to give him [‘Itimfid Khdn] any assistance.” Lowo also has 
misunderstood the passage. (B. II. Tr. 337). He puts the answer wrongly 
into the mouth of Tlimad Khan and says that he “ would not accept tho 
assistance of Shihabu-d-din, who had the means of quieting these people.” 
V. 430, footnote. Abul Fad says he [Mu;a/far] teas an obscure indi- 
vidual named Tannii. 

The original name of Saltan Mazaffar III is written in nt least three 
other ways, viz. ' Nannu 1 or Nanhu, (A. N. 11.370; Tr. 11.507 ;III.403;Tr. 
603; Mirhl-i-Ahmadi, Pt. i, 101, 11. 10, 13). Abu Tur.Ib (Text. 52, 11. R, 
13, 15), Jahangir calls him Nabu (T. J. 212-3; Tr. I. 420, 431) and 
Blocliraaiui, ‘Nattu’ or ‘Natthu’. (<Iin, Tr.I. 325). Whichever is riglit, 

* Tnnnu * i3 wrong. According to Jahangir, Ttimid Kirin afterwards 
confessed to Akbar that Muzaftar was the son of a carter, (o’rV.) (toe. 
cit.). AbuTurab states that his father was a [blacksmith t] and tclU 
a queer story about his birth in the palace of Saltan .Mahmud JII.‘ which 
is neither worthy of credit nor of repetition. ftudanni avers that the Kathi 
who gave him shelter were his mother’s relative'?. (II. 327=Tr. 337). 

V. 431, I. IB. He. left his oirn son icith Amir M'ashm Uahhiri and my 
son and started. 

Jlecie, '.Mir H'nrum Bhakkari.’ He was not an ‘ A mir/ hut a ' Mir’, an 
honorific title reserved for descendants of the Arabian prophet. Mir M’asum, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Sind, was descended from the famous esint 


mr 


lUillin, in U1C original. l. IJ. It 

„..mc of one only of the numeratr tribet who occupy the province. They 
constitute a very small part of its population. Lowe commiti the came 
error. (C.Tr. 11.333). 
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•V. 432, l. 21. He sent forward Ms Then to the town of Jhotana, twenty 
Bios from Pattan . 


• - Mr. Beveridge, relying on BlocHmann (Sin, Tr.I. 518); says tins should 
be * CTotana ’ (A. N. Tr. Ill, 9 note), although' the Bill. Ind. Text of - tlie 
A. N. also has ‘ Jo tana * repeatedly. (III. 6, 7, 418). Blit the eorrectform 
is "J/totana/ It is now a station on the Mehsana-Viramgam-Wadhwah 
Railway line and lies about twelve miles from Mehsana Junction. The 
name is spelt Jhotana in the Post Office Guide also’. 

V. 433, l. 8 from foot. Then, at the instigation of Tancari, Zamin- 

dar of Pipla, he [Qutjbu-d-din Khan] was put 

to death. 

B. speaks of the chief as ‘Nawari* and the place as ‘Ray pipla* (11.-331,' 
1. 3 ; Tr. 341), but the Lithographed Text of the T. A. reads iSS\iJ (357, L 
14). The designation * Tarwari ’ has not been elucidated either by Noer, 
Beveridge or Vincent Smith. The clue to a solution is found in the dynastic 
history of the Rajas of Raj pipla or Nandod. They are Gohel or Gehlot 
Rajputs descended from Mokheraji G ohel of Piram island, who was a con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. (Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 
(Kathiawar), p. 388 ; Forbes, Rets M ala, 1. 307-9). When Udayasinha of 
Ghitod-fled before Akbar, he sought shelter in Rajpipla and Bhairavsinhji, 
the Raja, gave refuge to the head of his house in defiance of the Emperor. 
Bhairvasinha was succeeded by Prithviraj, a weak and inefficient ruler 
who left the administration solely in the hands of a Surat Brahman, named 
Ganpatram Travadi. Travadi [Trivedi] was the surname of this all- 
powerful minister and as the Raja himself was a puppet whose authority 
had been usurped by this Travadi, the Mughal chroniclers mistook the 
matter and have confused the Diwan with the Raja. (Narmadashankar; 
History of Surat in Narma Oadya (Gujarati); [Sir] Manubhai N. Mehta; 
Hind Rajasthan, 737). 

V. 434, l. 20. [Muzaffar left] the charge of the fort of Broach to Nasir, 
his brother’s son, and Char has Riimi. 

Nasir was his wife’s brother oJjUj*. (Text, 358, 1. 4). B. (II. 332; 
334; Tr. 342, 344) spells the second name as * Jarkas ’, -which may be also 
read as Jargas, Jargis, or Jurgis, and may be forms of the Greek/ Geor- 
geos*. Abu-l-Fazl calls him Char kas Khan in the chronicle of the 18th 
year and states that he was in the service of Akbar. (A. N. III. Tr. 34). He 
had afterwards deserted and joined Muzaffar. He also makes Nasir the 
brother of Muzaffar *s wife. But ‘ Charkas Rumi ’ may mean that he was 
originally a “ Circassian from Rum ”... . . 

The reference to Payanda Muhammad Khan on 1.7, as one of the 
commanders under Mirza Khan in this expedition is interesting. He may 
be Payanda Muhammad Ghaznavi, who translated the first part of the 
Memoirs of Babur into Persian in or before 994 H. Payanda Muham- 
mad Ghaznavi was the brother’s son of Hajji Muhammad, the son of 
Baba .Qashqa Mughal. (A. N. Tr. 1. 399 Note), 
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V. 435, 1. 10. [Mu soffit)? s force again rose to] ten thousand men. 

The number is given as ‘ two thousand * in the lithograph (35S, 1. 7 
f .f .) and B. (IL 334, Tr. 344). As the A.. N. also has * two thousand ’ (III. 
423, Tr. 940), * two * must be the right reading. 

“Wasad.” M] (1. 15), is written as J-:, ‘ Basad 3 in the A. N. and Mr. 
Beveridge thinks it must be Waso 3 (III, 640, note), another town in the 
same part of the country. But as ‘ Wasad 3 is explicitly said to be on the 
Mcihi and * Waso 3 is not so situated, he cannot be right. Wasad is about 
13 miles north of Baroda and 10 south of Anand. The river Main is 
crossed near it by a great bridge built by the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Company. Vaso is 15 miles from Petlad, and is a station on the Gaik wad's 
Baroda State Bailway. 

V. 438, l. 5. He [ Muzaffar ] gave a similar sum to Jam Marsh l, Jlaja 
of Jhalaicar. 

“ Tarsal 33 in the lithograph. (356, 1. 6). Both forms are wrong. Tlio 
Jam’s name was ‘/S'fltarsal 3 and he was the ruler, not of Jhalnwar, 
but of Halaicar or Halar— the province or division of Kathiawad 

ruled by the Bala clan of Jadeja Rajputs, to which the Jams of Nawiina- 
gar belong. B. (II. 370 ; 373, Tr. 3S4) gives ‘Satarsal, 3 which docs not mere- 
ly look correct, as Dowson says in his Note, but is undoubtedly so. Jam 
Satarsal is mentioned as ‘ Jam Sihta 3 , at E. D. 1. 268, 1. 21, q. v. my Note. 
He reigned from 1569 to 1603 A. C. (B. G. VIII, (Kathiawar), 567-9). 

V. 439, l. 3. Muzaffar proceeded to a place called Othaniya, 

which is situated between the Sabarmati river and the 
mountain defiles. 

Othaniya or ‘ Asniya 3 (B. II. 359; Tr. 371) which is said to bo four 
Kos from Paranti [j] and thirty Kos from Bijapur [Vaijapur] cannot bo 
identified. Bijapur (1. 11) was a Mahal in Sarkar Pattan. (Hin, Tr. II. 
254). It is now a Railway station 39 miles distant from Kalol.lt is shown 
on Baylcy’s map about twenty miles north-west of Parantij. 

This Hadala (1. 7), is not Hadala in Kathiawad, but Hadala Bh.il, 
which is a Railway station, thirteen miles distant from Dhandhuka and 
about sixty from Ahmadabad. 

V. 440, l. 2. Supported by the people of Kathhcar and the Zamin- 
dars, he [Muzaffar] collected an army. 

Here again, the word in the text is (861, 1. 4), *'.«. Kathis. When 
Nizamu-d-din says on I. 7, that ho himself marched to Surath , he uses 
that toponym in its original and narrow sense of the district round .about 
Junagadh and Bintwa (B. G. VIII. 4, G), and not the later one of the 
whole of the Peninsula. Mnznffar’s principal adherent and devoted protector 
was Lnmbha Kathi, the zamindar of Kherdi, a village eight miles east of 
Rajkot. (B. G. VIIL 513). Lumbha was bis personal name. 

This may indicate that Budauni's statement about the Kathis having 
been his mother’s relatives jl^ij* - ) is not without foundation. This 

man’s name appears in the perverted form of ‘ Lonikathis ’ in the A.N. 
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(Test. 410, 434 ; Tr. 60S, 633). Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion that “ the name 
refers to their living near the sea and making salt ” (A. N. III. 60S &ote) 
stands in no need of comment and may be safely dismissed as untenable. 

V. 440, Z. 15. Muzaffar crossed the Ran, ichich is an inlet of 

the sea, and tooTc the road to Jessalmir . 

The lithograph says tliat Muzaffar went to Kaehh ^C^y. 

(361, 1. 12). But Budauni states that he “ crossed the marsh of the 
Ban, (which is separated from the salt sea by a distance of from ten to 
thirty cosses and entering the sandy desert of Jaisalmir there, loses itself), 
and came into the district of Kaehh.” (II. 344, 1. 10 ; Tr. 355). This shows 
that the blunder about “ taking the road to Jessalmir ” is duo to some 
words having been missed out by the copyist. The entrance into * the sandy 
desert of Jaisalmir ’ is predicated or tho Ban and not of Muzaffar. 

V. 443, ?. 16. A feud ai'ose between Rayat and Sayat, nephews of the 
Chief of Khcngar. 

Delete “ of”. Khengar is not the name of a place, but that of the Baja 
or Rao who was ruling in Kaehh at this time. He died in 993 A. H. 1585 
A. 0. (A, N. HI. 472 ; Tr. 711). * Sayat’ is written ‘Sahib’ •r 9 "'*" in the 
lithograph (363, 1. 7) and also in the A. N. (HI. 464; Tr. 700). ‘Rayat ’ is 
called Jasa in the B. I. Text, but 4 Rayib* in the T. A. and in some Mss. 
of the A. N. (Tr. Ibid, Note). 

On line 3 f. f. is again translated wrongly as 11 people of 

Kathiawar.” On page 445 infra, Dowson himself speaks of ‘ Kathis and 
Jharejas’. See also B. II. 359; Tr, 371 and Note. 

V. 444, Z. 19. His opponents found their opportunity and encourag- 
ing their followers, they drew near him. 

They did not ‘ encourage ’ their own followers; they corrupted his 
[Raisinha’s] adherents by bribery and made them traitors to their master. 
jj-uiT jy. Jlw jt ..oWj.®,' d)T js (363, 1. 9 f. f.). 

“ Meanwhile, those men [his enemies] won over his associates (or follow- 
ers) and brought them over to their own side ”. Abu-l-Fazl’s account of 
Rai Sinha Jhala’s adventures differs in several details from Nizamu-d- 
din’s, but is in substantial agreement with it. (Ill, 464; Tr. 700). For the 
local version of Rai Sinha’s adventures, see B. G. VIII. 425-6. 

V. 444, Z. 15. [Muzaffar] came to Amariin, to here the tombofDawaru- 
l-Mulh is. 

‘ Ambran ’ lies about S miles north-east of Balambha and 16 north- 
east of Jodia in Nawanagar or Jamnagar State. Dawaru-l-Mulk* was a 
noble of Sultan Mahmud Begada, who was assassinated by a Rajput in 1509 
A.C. and is now regarded as a martyr or saint. (B. G. VIII. (Kathiawar), 
356 ; Mirat-i-Sikandari. Text, 135-8; Tr. Bayley, 231-233). 

On 1. 10 f .f., the Jam is said to have “ sent his son to make excuses . 
for his cruel treatment of Rai Singh ”, but the real meaning seems to be 
that he pleaded in justification of his destruction of Rai Sinha, the latter’s 
violent [outrageous or iniquitous] behaviour. ^ j le jj 

70 
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(363, ]. 2 f.f). 

V. 445, 7. 12. Muzaffcir had gone to the village of Akhar, which teas 
four Kos {from Biramgdni]. 

This .village still exists and is called * kghlvf A local authority in- 
forms me that it lies about five miles from Viramgam town. 

Jhajusa’ (1.23) which is said to have been situated near the water of 
the Ran of Kachh, is spelt as *iy&r ‘ Jan j vania ’ or ‘ Jajvania ’. (Text, 364, 
1. 14). It must be * Vavaniya*, a seaport now belonging to Morbi, situated 
on the Gulf of Kachh, which is about twelve miles south-west of Malia and 
twenty-four miles north-west of Morbi. (B. G. (Kathiawar), VIII. 684). 
It should be noted that the ‘Malia ’ mentioned here and also on the 
page following, is not Malia Hattina, but.* Malia Miyana.’ It is situated 
on the west bank of the Machhu river, about 24 miles south of the Ran. 
(T&.539). Malia Hattina is about 32 miles south of Junagadh. 

V. 445, l. 10 from foot. The Zaniinddrs of Kach collected a force 

under the command of Jasa and Bajdin, 
nephews of Khangdr. 

£}')*>. is a misreading of ‘Pachanan,’ [Panchanann], which is the 
name given by Abu-1- Fazl. (A. N. III. 524; Tr.799 and 530; Tr. 808). 
Another man of the same name is mentioned as an auxiliary in A. P.’s 
account of the expedition against the Yusufzais. (A. N. III. 475; Tr. 716 
and 611; Tr. 934). In Hindu mythology, ‘Panchdnana’ is one of the epi- 
thets of Mahadeva. The god’s image has five faces and in each face, there 
are three eyes. (Ward, View of the Religion of the Hindus, 3rd Edition, 
1817, I. 232; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 236-7). Pachan or Pachanan is 
a not uncommon name even now in Katbiawad. 

V. 446, 7. 2. We burnt and destroyed Kari and Katai'ia, tioo tc-e 77- "known 
places in Kachh. 

“ Kari ” [i£ j* ] is really ‘ Gedi,’ [<£ a village in the north of Vagad. 
It is one of the oldest towns in Kachh and is mentioned in an inscription 
of V. S. 1328, 1271 A. C., as * Ghrita-g7icfdyn,’and described as the princi- 
pal place of a large district under Maldova, viceroy of Arjundeva, the 
Chalukya king of Gujarat. There is a reference to it in another epigraphic 
record also, dated V. S. 1533 A. 0. 1476. (B. G. Cutch, Vol. V. p. 23). 

‘Kataria’ is on the south-east coast of Vagad, about eleven milos 
north-west of Malia. It contains a ruined Jaina temple about five hun- 
dred years old and other monuments of the 17th century. {Ibid, 225). 

V. 446, 7. 11 from foot. Sidi liihan -...with Nokia Gohil sepa- 

rated from the insurgents. 

The lithograph writes the second name correctly as of S’ Noghan. (305, 

I. 4). The reading in the A. N. is even more corrupt than Dowson’s, as the 
man is calledj 1 Lokhan Karhal ’ or ' Khokhan Jain ’. (III. 531 ; Tr. 809 ; 620; 
Tr. 948). ‘ Noghan ’ is an old Rajput name which occurs frequently in the 
indigenous chronicles of KathiSwad and it was borne by more than one 
of the (Jhudasama rulers of Junaga<jh. (B. G. VIII, 493; Ranchhofjji 
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Amarji, Tarikh-i-Sorath , Tr. Burgess, 127-129; lids Mala, I. 432-3). 

‘BirKhan Siugh ’ (1.9 f. f.) is an impossible collocation. The Lith. has 
‘Pir Khan Sakna’ [Sakta?] • 

V. 447, l 15. At this time , Zain Khan Koka , Pdjd Ramchandar, Raja 

of Bittiali came to wait upon the Emperor at 

Fathpur. 

Insert " through ” between * time ’ and ' Zain \ Zain Khan was the 
conrtier who introduced Raja Ramcband to the Emperor. * Bittiali ’ is *V. 
in tlie lithograph (365, 1. 11 f.f.), and is another instance of a constantly 
recurring error. B. writes the place-name correctly as Bhata (II. 335, 
1. 3; Tr. 345). He adds that Birbar had at one time been in Riji Ram- 
chand’s service. Zain Khan and Birbar were sent to summon the Raja to 
Court, so that he might be compelled to make K ami ah, which he had never 
done hitherto. He kept the envoys with him and then came in their com- 
pany to Fathpur. (See also 533 infra). 

V. 449, 1. 2. The Mirza [Muhammad Hakim] was the Emperor's own 
' brother . 

The Lith. has a negative, which has been overlooked in the translation 
and the author’s meaning turned upside down. Nizamu-d-dTn explicitly 
states that Muhammad Halum was not the Emperor’s own brother J\* 1 J Jl j. 
■S-jJ Z'j* 3 - (367, 1. 11). The name of Akbar’s mother was Hamida Banu, 
Muhammad Hakim’s Mali Chhchak. 

V. 451, M3. When they reached the Pass of Karagar , a person said 
to Raja Birbal. 

This Pass is on the north side of the Swat river between Swat and 
Buner (A. N. III. 47S; Tr. 720) and lies east-south-east of Chakdarra, 
which is in Lat. 35° N., Long. 72° E. It is marked on the map prefixed to 
Mr. "Winston Churchill’s ‘ "With the Malakand Field Force.’ 

Birbal ’s name is always written more correctly as -k Birbar, by 
the Mughal Chroniclers. B. says that he was a begging Bhat named Brahma 
Das, (II. 161, 1. 10), but other authorities state that his name was Mahesh 
Deis. (Grierson, loc. c it. 34). Mr. Vincent Smith’s explanation of the former 
form is that 1 Birbal ’ wrote poems under the name 1 Brahm Kabi ’, when he 
was in the Jaipur service. (Akbar, 237 Note). But * Brahm Kabi’ itself is 
only a pseudonym or pen-name and may have been assumed because Birbar 
was a Bhat of the Brahm sub-section, one of the nine groups into which 
the Bhats are divided. The title * Birbar ’, Sans. Tiro V ara, ' best warrior’, 
is not common and its origin or the reason for its bestowal upon a * begging ’ 
[i 5 * !•“ ] Bhat has not been elucidated. It may be therefore permissible to offer 
the suggestion that Akbar borrowed it from the Yetala Panchavinshali 
or Baital Pachisi, * The Twenty-five Tales of the Vampire.’ In the third 
story of this collection, a man named Vira Vara offers his services to the 
king and fully earns the extraordinarily high pay allowed to him, by giving 
undeniable proofs of his loyalty and devotion to his master. (Kincaid, Tales 
of Vikrama, p. 28; Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 106). 



036 TABiQlT-r-AKBA’Ri ?. 459, footnote. 

Raja DTiarm Singh 1 (1. 7 f.i.) is called ' Raja Dbarmangad ’ in the 
Lith. (869, 1. 7) , hut ‘ Dharmakand 5 [recfe, Dharmakant t] in the A. N 
OIL 485=Tr. 732). 

V* 451, Z. 2 from foot. He dismissed these commanders. 

They were not dismissed from service. The Emperor declined to see 
them, i. e. deprived them of the much- coveted distinction of attending the 
Conrt and making their ‘ Kurnish,’ (369, 

1. 9). They only lost the privilege of making their daily bows to the 
Emperor. B. says that they were “excluded from the Knrnish 

“ but afterwards, they attained their former rank, nay rather 
they rose higher than before.” (II. 351, 1. 2 ; Tr. 362). 

V. 452, Z. 8 from foot. TFhe?? Mirza Shahrukh reached the 

Pass of Bhuliyas, on the confines of Kashmir. 
B. calls it * Phalbas 5 (II. 352 ; Tr. 363), and Jahangir ‘Bhulbas’. (T. J. 
Text, 292, 293, 298). The name is written as * Peliassa’ also in some old maps, 
but ‘ Buliyasa ’ seems to be the correct form. It lies on the right bank of 
the Jhelam about fifty miles west of Baramnla. (Stein, Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir in J. A. S. B. 1S99, pp. S5, 129). Its old Hindu name, 
1 Bolyasaka’, occurs in the Bajatarangini. 

V. 455, Z. 3. Mir Sadr-i-J ahan teas sent as a complimentary visitor to 
Iskandar Khan, the father of' Abdulla Khan. 

AiyJ cA* ->•*» Ijc j (371,1. S). “He 

[Sadr-i-Jahan] was sent to convey the Emperor’s condolences on the death 
of Iskandar Khan to his son ‘Abdulla Khan.” The embassy was not sent 
to Iskandar himself. He had passed to ‘the bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns ’ three years before, in 991 A. H. The Mir was carrying to Ms 
son 'Abdulla Khan, a letter giving somewhat belated expression to the 
Emperor’s sorrow on the occasion. (See A. N. III. 497 ; Tr. 753 ; B. II. 
351; Tr. 365). The letter fills eight pages in Mr. Beveridge’s translation. 
(754-61). It is printed also in the Insha-i Abu-hFazl. 

V. 457, Z. 6 from foot. Abu-l-Faih died at Dhamfaur. 

This is a small town about sixteen miles east of the Indus on the route 
into Kashmir by the Dub Pass. Lat. 34 c *7' N. : Long. 73~-7' E. (Th.). It lies 
about five miles east of modern Abbottabad, on the right bank of the Dor 
river and is close to Naushahra. 

V. 459, footnote. Briggs justly observes that as no results folloiced 
this “ victory it icas most likely a defeat. 

Nothing could he more unjust or contrary to fact than Briggs’ remarks 
in his Tr. of P. IL 264 note. So far from having been a “ complete defeat ” 
of the Mnghals, it was such a smashing blow to the Jam, that it is the theme 
of tragic tales and ballads which are even now recited in Katbiawad. 
■Witness what Colonel Watson states in the Provincial Gazetteer: “The 
Jam’s army wasmost disastrously routed and his eldest son Ajojiand his 
minister Jasa Lldak were both slain. The place where the battle took place 
is called Bhuchar Mori and is about one mile to the north-west of Dhrol. 
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So great was tlie loss sustained by Nawanagar on the fatal field, that since 
that day, the word Bhuchar Mori’ Has, in Halar, been almost synony- 
mous with a massacre”. (B. G. VIII, 667-8. See also Mirat-i-Sikandari, 
Text, 350-352 ; Tr. Fazlulla, 323-4). B. states that 'Azam Khan “ fought such 
a battle that anything approaching it 1 has never been described” and 
Shaikh Faizi found the chronogram for the year, in which it was fought, 
in the words' iSj.C* * Glorious Victories V (II. 373, 1. 6 f. f.; Tr. 

3S5). Nizamu-d-din says that 4000 Rajputs were slain in this battle. The 
Jam’s defeat was'followed by the invasion and occupation of his capital, 
Nawanagar, and he was forced to become a vassal of the Empire. (A. N. 
III. 593-595; Tr* '902-906). The date given by A. F. is 4th Amardad and 
by Nizamu-d-din 6th Shawwal, 999 A. H‘.=18th July 1591. 

V; 461; h 8. Daulat Khan had teen tcounded in a battle tcith the 

Jam and teas dead. 

This is worded so obscurely or equivocally as to convey a wrong 
impression to the reader. Daulat Khan had not been wounded in any 
encounter between the Jam’s army and his own followers. "What Nizamu- 
d-din really states is that he had been a partisan and auxiliary of the 
Jam, and had been mortally wounded in the battle between the Mughals 
and the Jam, which is described on page 459 ante, i.e. the fatal field of 
‘Bhuchar Mori’ in which the Jadejas had been slain by the thousand. 

V. 461, footnote. Firishta transcribes this account, but here he uses 
the more specific tcord Bini, a naze or promontory. 
Bi'iggs renders the passage by a paraphrase, "on 
a spot of ground surrounded by a sicamp, ichich 
teas flooded at high i cater ’’. 

Briggs is quite right here and no fault can be found with his version. 
In the Cawnpore lithograph of Firishta, this sentence which has been 
copied verbatim by him from the T. A. runs thus : ^ 

<4* J *r’ 1 o' (1. 268, 1. 2), “ on a spot which was surrounded by water 
and a swamp [‘If*] on all sides.” In the account of the battle which is found 
in the Tarihh-i-Sind of Mir M'asum also, it is explicitly stated that the 
site of the battle was a ‘If* a swamp or morass, and there is no reference 
to any 1 naze or promontory ’. See my note on E. D. I. 249. The fact would 
appear to be that Dowson’s Ms. wrongly read F.’s as 
V. 463, l 19. Khicaja Muhammad Halcim Balchshi. 

Becte, Muhammad Muqim as in the Lithograph (376, 1. 21, and 460 
ante). See also M’asum in E. D. 1. 249, and A. N. (III. 60S; Tr. 930), where 
the name is ‘ Muqim ’. 

•Dal Bait ’ (1. 20) is an error for ‘ Dalpat ’. He was the son of Rai 
Sinha, the Raja of Bikaner, 'and is frequently mentioned in the T. J. 
(Text, 106, 1. 19=E. D. VI. 332,1. S, g. v. my Note). On 467, line 4 f. f. 
infra, the name is written even more incorrectly , as ‘ Rai BU.’ The litho- 
graph has tfU there. (379, 1. 4 f.f.). It is a miswriting of another form, 

‘ Dalip ’, which occurs in some places, but is incorrect. : 
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V.469, 1. 12. 


V. 464, l. 19. Yadgar came up as far as Hamrpur. 

The lithograph roads ‘Hirpur (377,1. 11). B. calls it ‘ Hirapur ’ (II, 
383; Tr. 396) and so also the A. N. (III. 622; Tr. 953). Hirapur lies about 
thirty miles south of Srinagar and twenty-seven north of Rajauri. (Sarkar, 
I. A. p. cv). It must be Thornton’s ‘Haripoor’. Lat. 33°-10' N., Long. 74°-6l / E.' 

The name of the Pass which Yadgar had blockaded is, as Dowson 
notes, variously written. A place called ‘KatarmaP is marked on Sir Aurel 
Stein’s map, about 4 miles north-west of Rajauri. (See A. N. Tr. III. 764-5 
note). Faizi Sirhindi calls it ‘Katar&al’ (A. N! Tr. III. 962 note), and B. has 
* Katril ’. (II. 363, 1. 8 f. f.; Tr. 364). Katarmal may be the correct form. 
Mr. Beveridge suggests that it may be the Darhal Valley, but points out 
that it is 12 miles north-ensf of Rajauri, instead of north-ioest of it. 

V. 464, l. 9 from foot. It was a curious coincidence, that the day on 

which the Emperor crossed theriver of Lahore 
to proceed to Kashmir, ' was the day on which 
Yddgdr broke out in rebellion. 

The point of the anecdote is missed in the translation. What is really 
said is that on the very day on which the news of Yadgar’s revolt first 
reached the Court, the Emperor had happened to say that it would not last 
for more than forty days. Nizarau-d-din now notes with courtier-like 
wonder and admiration the “curious coincidence” that the day on which 
Yadgar was killed was exactly the fortieth, as Akbar had predicted. (Test, 
377, 1. 8 f.f.; B. II. 383; Tr. 396). The A. N. also records the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, with some variations and Abu-1-Fazl remarks that "the 
secret vision of the world’s lord was impressed anew on high and low ”. 
(A. N. III. 624; Tr. 954). 

V. 469, l. 12. He [Fathu-lla Shirdzi] was also an adept in the secret 
arts of magic and enchantments. For instance, he made 
a windmill which produced flour by a self generated 
movement. 

jjC cSj* if- $ c-il- JUT VW *jf. j : : z&pji Jl *:lJ J 3 i 
a£. :A )J\ j “ He was also proficient in strange sciences and wonderful devices, 
so that he constructed a grinding-mill which worked by itself and turned 
out flour.” Fathulla’s learning had nothing to do either with magic or 
with enchantments. He was really a person versed in ‘ Natural Philosophy’ 
and Mechanics. Nizamu-d-din states that he made a mirror in which 
strange images were seen at short range as well as from a distance and a 
gun which released twelve bullets by the turn of a wheel. Abu-1-Fazl 
gives, more suo, to Akbar, the credit of inventing a similar' gun, or 
mitrailleuse, in which “ seventeen barrels were so joined together as to be 
fired simultaneously with one match.” (Zm, Book I. eh. 35.). This was 
probably the same as or an improvement upon the invention of Fathulla. 
Budauni states that Fathulla exhibited several strange contrivances for 
“dragging heavy weights” (Jb‘1^.) at a Fancy Bazar held in 991 H, (II. 
321, 1. 3 f. f.'; Tr.,331). • ' - - r ‘ 
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V. 470, l. 6. Mir Jakir Zand, with lits two sons, came to Multan 

from Mawi. 

Rend ‘ ChaUir Rind ’ns nt ID. D. IV. 398. The lithograph has x, j for 
(G45, 1. 5 f.f.). * Rind ’ is the name of one of the lending Bultich tribes, the 
others being Mngassi, Mnrri, Bugti, Bulcdi etc. (I. G. VI. 290; Dames, 
Bnloch Knee, 36). " Mawi” (1. 7) must be an error for " Siwi '* (STbi), which 
is the rending of the Lithograph. * Dtidari * (I. 10) is correctly written 
' Dud.ii ’ in the lithograph. (0-15, 1. 4 l.f.). See also my note on I. 314. 

V. 474, I. 39. (/ irrotr] the following verse from an Ode (Bard ah). 

The quotation is really from what is known in Arabic literature as 
the " Qasida-i-Bnrdn.” Jt was written by Slmrfu-d-rlln Busiri, who died in 
691 A. II. (1*294-5). It is a most ornate panegyric on the Arabian Prophet, 
who is said to have rewarded the author with a miraculous cure of hi-; 
paralysis. The IDrnperor Bibur tells us that he made a metrical version of 
the Whlidign Bisitla composed by his own Pir, the IChwaja Ahr.Ir, in the 
hope that his fever would be charmed away by the prayers of the Khwajn, 
just as Busiri’s paralysis had disappeared instantaneously by the blessing 
of the Prophet. (U. X. 619-20). 

V. 477, l. 7 from foot. 'Abdu-hQadir teas born at fladdun in 917 or 

919 If. 

The ambiguity is partly, if not entirely, due to the usual confusion 
between £- and in Mss. but there seems to be really little room for 
doubt in regard to the year, Budatini himself gives the precise dale of his 
birth as 17 ih Rib'i I. 947 II. in his Uistory, (I. 363, Inst line ; Tr. 473), and 
as the date and the year arc both stated, not in figures but in tcords, it may 
be safely accepted. Elsewhere, he slates that he was ten years old in 957 
II. (I. 409; Tr.o25) and in his fortieth year, when a son was born to him 
on 19th Safar, 9S7 II. (II. 2G7, 1. 5 f.f.; Tr. 27G). His birth-place was not 
Budaun, but Toda Blum, (II. *23G, 1. 9; Tr. 243) near Bas.iwar (or Bhusa- 
war), where his family had been long settled and his childhood was passed 
at Bas iwar. (II. Tr. 2G, 51, G3). His grandfather also died at Basivrar. 
(II. 64 ; Tr. 63; Bioehmann in J. A. S. B. XXX VHI, (1869), pp. 117-1 Ir. 
See also 49G infra. Bas.iwar ic now in the Bharatpur State and 3:s? -re -2:-i 
road from Agra to Ajmer near Toda. The name is spelt * Bhu-I ; 

I. G. Atlas, PI. 34 E 2 and also in the Post Office Guide. 

V. 478, l. 8. The. Tabakat-i-Shahjahani gives A.TI. 1024 -*'.V ,-LD. 
as the. gear of his [Buddunt’s] death. 
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father in Basawar.' »' ■’ 

So also in Lowe’s Tr. 63, but the right reading of the first place-name 
is ‘ Sahcswan which lies 23 miles west of Budaun in Lat. 28°-4 / N., Long. 
78°-50' E. Constable, PI. 27 D a. 

V. 497, 7. 5. Leaving his wife in distress at Khairabad , he {Husain 
Khan] set off from Lucknow. 

This should be Khairabad in Sitapur, district Oude, 62 miles north- 
west of Lucknow. Lat. 27°-32 / N., Long. 80°-49 / E. (Th.). Constable, 28 B b. 

“ Wnjrail in the country of Raja Ranka ” (1. 18) is really “ Jurail , 
also called Depail, the cold-weather residence’ of the Raja of Doti on the 
Seti river, at the foot of the Kuraaon hills. His principal fort was at Ajmer- 
garh, [q.v. line 5 f.f.], near Dandoldhura, where the. Chauntara, governor 
now resides. The statement that Husain Khan was within two days’ jour- 
ney from Tibet must refer to Barradeo, which was then, as now, the prin- 
cipal emporium of Tibetan produce. The title ' Ranka Raja’ was borne 
by the chief of Doti in the Terai”. (Atkinson, N.W. Provinces Gazetteer, 
II. 554-5). Doti is shown in Constable, 25 D c. 

V. 504, l. 9. He [Husain Khan] arrived at the village of Oudh, in Jale- 
sar, ichen he learnt that the Baja of Aicesar still continued 

his depredations - in the neighbourhood of Agra. 

This ‘Oudh ’ must be a mistake for A?c?cah [Awa or Awah] in 
Jalesar, Agra. It lies a few miles north-west of * Awesar’, which is really 
Uresar, a large village “ in Pargana Mustafabad ,of Mainpuri district, 
28 miles north-west of Mainpuri town and about 25 north-east of Agra. 
There is here a distinguished family of Chauhan Thakurs of the Partab- 
ner stock.” (N. W. Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. IV (1876), p. 772). Awah and 
Uresar are both shown in Constable, 27 D b. 

V. 507, l. 4. The Mirsa had crossed the Ganges at the ford of Ghaubala. 

This is Chaupla, the old name of modern Muradabad. See my note on 
Vol. III. 53S, 1. 11. Shergarh (1. 11 f.f.) is now in Montgomery district. 
Constable, 24 E b. Jah ni is probably Chunian, about twenty miles north 
of it. ‘ Sankra ’ (1. 3 f.f.) is an error for ‘ Satgarha.’ Constable, Ibid. 

V. 528, l. 10. Moreover, Samanis and Brahmans managed to get fre- 
quent private interviews with His Majesty. 

Dowson takes * Samani’ to mean “ Hindu ascetics,” but the men refer- 
red to as such by Budauni, were really. Jaina priests who were neither 
Brahmans nor Buddhists, See my note on I. GS, 1. 1 and Smith, Akbar, 
166-8. 

V. 531, 7. 5. On the festival of the 8th day after the Sun’s entering Virgo 
- in this year [XXV Ith or 986 H], he [Afc&ar] came forth 

with jewelled strings tied on his zerists etc. 

Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Akbar showed himself thus 
in public with marks on the forehead like a Hindu and with strings of 
jewels tied to his wrists on the 8th day of Virgo, because it corresponded 
to 8th Aban Ilahi, the anniversary of his birth. (A. N. Tr. 1.72 note). 
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But this surmise is invalidated by the fact that Jahangir followed the 
same custom of tying jewelled strings on his wrists, eight years after 
he came to the throne, though' Akbar himself is said by him to have 
latterly discontinued it, because he found that it was overdone by the 
Hindu nobles of the Court. (T. J. 120, 1. 20; Tr. I. 246). Again, 8th Aban 
Ilahi— Akbar’s birth-day— would correspond to the 8th day after the 
entrance of the Sun into Scorpio — and not Virgo as Aban was the Sthi 
month of the Ilahi year. The fact is that the festival to which Budauni 
refers is that of the Bahhi-bandhan. It is also known as the Nareli Piirn- 
ima or Balev and is celebrated on the 15th day of the lunar month 
Shravana. It is consequently a movable feast, a feast of *which neither the 
Julian nor the Ilahi correspondence could be exactly the same from 
year to year. It follows, therefore, that even if the solar anniversary of 
Akbar’s birth did happen to fall in 986 H. or 1678 A.C. on 15th Shravana, 
it could not possibly have synchronised with that day of the Vikrama 
Samvat in any subsequent year. 

Akbar was born on 5th "Rajab 949 H, 15th October (0. S.), 1542 A. 
C. (A. N. I. 54-5 and Note) and the solar anniversary of his birth could 
not possibly have coincided in any year with the 15th of Shravana, because 
the latter must ahoays fall either in July or August. In 1578 (986 A.H.), 
15th Shravana was ISth July. 18th July is the 199th day of the Julian 
year and would correspond to 6th Amardad Ilahi. It may be that Budauni 
has inadvertently written Virgo for Leo — the sixth sign instead of the 
fifth. Jalnngir states that in 1022 H., the Rakhi festival was celebrated, 
on the 9th of Amardad [loc. c it) and that the day happened to be also the 
lunar anniversary (o-^ ) of Akbar’s death, i. e. 12-13th Jumadi II. (1022 
H.) or 21st July 1612. 

V. 533, l. 12. Experimental seclusion of infants. 

This incident is related on the authority of what Akbar himself said 
about it to Jerome Xavier by Du Jarric. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
S4; Maclagan in J.A.S.B. LXV (1896), p. 77). It is also found in Manned. 
(Storia, I. 142). Psammetichus is said by Herodotus (II. 154), to have 
made experiments with Egyptian children and Greek nurses, but Akbar is 
not likely to have, heard of Psammetichus. The idea was, I venture to say, 
suggested to him by the canons passage in the Qabiisnama, which is cited 
below : — 

J A* jl & <3 £j',l J, ^ <S jl f 
0*- <$3 l; <*> j jA* 3 *33 j>. b jl 3*3 *** 3 * J. jJ J* 3 iji 

3 3 X ^ tr I >Jl i33K *3^. U ^ & JJjlofT j JCUjC’ 

XAl/oW (Bombay Lith. (1907), p.39,1.1). 

“ Human beings learn to speak only by hearing speech and the proof 
of it is this. If a child is born and if it is taken to a place underground 
and fed with milk and bred up there, and if the mother and nurse do not 
speak to it and do not allow it to hear the speech of any other person, it 

71 
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will be undoubtedly dumb when it grows up. Do not you see that all dumb 
persons are also deaf ! ” 

Abn-1-Fazl tells us that the Qabusnama was one of the books which 
'Akbar was not “ tired of hearing read out to him over and over again.” 
(Ain, Tr. 1. 103). He also states that there was a great discussion at the 
Court when the man who heard without having any ears appeared in the 
Darbar. Akbar maintained that speech was not spontaneous with children, 
but came to every one from hearing and that if speech did not reach them, 
they would not be able to speak. (A. N. III. 393; Tr. 581). The experiment 
was made on the line ssuggested in the Qabusnama to prove that pont. The 
only difference is that the author of that work speaks of only one child and 
Akbar had the trial made upon twenty. 

y. S3 4, l. 10. His Majesty teas noio (990 H.) firmly convinced that a 
pej'iod of 1000 years from the mission of the Prophet 
was the extent of the duration of the religion of Islam . 
and that period was now accomplished. 

This is an important passage from the numismatist’s standpoint 
and it has been cited in almost all our Catalogues of Mughal Coins, on 
account of the bearing it has on the monetary issues which exhibit the da to 

1 One Thousand ’ in words. But its real meaning has not been exactly 
realised on account of the unfortunate use of the ambiguous word * dispen- 
sation’, or ' mission ’ by Blochmann (Ain, I. Tr. 191), Dowson, Lowe (B., Tr. 
II. 310) and others in their translations from Budauni. The phrase used 
in the original is (Text, 301, 1. 9), the first * Bousing, Awakening, 

Sending or Dispatching’, i. e. Announcement by Muhammad of his having 
received God’s commands to undertake the duties of a Prophet. This event 
is said by the majority of his biographers, to have taken place in or about 
612 A.C., f. e. ten years before the year of his Hijr at or Flight from Mecca. 
(Muir, Life of Mahomed, p. 55; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 371-2). In other 
words, the first year of the llijra corresponded to the eleventh year of the 
B'asat and the 990th year of the Hijra, in which the order for stamping 
the 4 Era of the Thousand ’ or 4 Era of the Millennium ’ on coins was issued, 
was the One Thousandth year of the B'asat, To put it differently, Akbar 
was of opinion that the period of One Thousand Years which was to he 44 the 
utmost extent or duration of the religion of Islam” should he reckoned, 
not from the year in which 'Muhammad fled to Mecca, but from that in 
which' his creed was first preached or proclaimed and his prophetic office 
announced. If the Islamic Millennium commenced in the year of the 
B'asat, it would expire in 990 Hijra. It was to commemorate and proclaim 
this epoch-making event to the world that the scries was ordered to 
be issued. 

V. 559, l. 11 from foot. The Sultan [Ibrahim] turned his face towards 

Hindustan and conquered a city inhabited by 

a tribe of Khurasani descent, whom Afradyab 
had expelled from their native country. 
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The accounts of Sultan Ibr.ihim Ghaznavi’s invasions of India aro so 
vague and obscure aud the names of the places raided by his armies arc 
spelt so variously, that it seems to me unprofitable to build upon them 
theories about the existence of extensive Zoroastrian colonies in Upper 
India in those and later times. 

The contemporary poet. Mas'iul-i S‘ad-i Salman mentions these incur- 
sions and state* that the Sultan's son Saifu-d-danla invaded a place called 
Dhnngan near Jalandhar, and took the forts of Tnbarhinda [Bhatinda], 
liuriya and Agra, but there is no reference whatever in his writings to 
this deportation of the 100000 descendants of the people of Khurasan 
who had been exiled to India by Afrasiyab. Indeed, the talc cannot be 
traced to any authority earlier than Lhc l!aur.atu-s-Knfa, which was com- 
piled towards the end of the 15th century. The existence of Afrasiyab, a 
scmi-xnythical hero of the Iranian Epos, who is stated to have reigned for 
several hundred years and his alleged invasion of Khur.isln arc legendary 
and unhistorical and as the story of these peoples’ deportation to Ghazni 
is a corollary or epilogue of the myth, both of them must be equally 
unworthy of credit, ll may be ns well also to note that as Afrasiyab is 
supposed to have lived some hundred years before Zoroaster, these Klmra- 
sinis could not have been * Fire-worshippers ’ or Zoroastrians. 

The difficulty and danger of adopting any other course is well exem- 
plified by the most recent pronouncement on the subject. Sir Wolscley 
Haig tells us that in 1079 A. C., Ibrahim " is said to have taken a town 
named Rupal, which wna perhaps the town of that name in MahiKantha, 
as lie appears to have advanced towards the western coast and to have 
come upon a colony of Pnrsis, which may be identified with Navsari in 
Gujarat. This is the only supposition by which it is possible to explain a 
Muslim historian’s obviously inaccurate statement that he reached a town, 
populated exclusively by Khurusanis, who had been deported to Iudia by 
Afrasiyab”. (C. H. I. III. 34-5. The Italics are mine). But why accept an 
‘ obviously inaccurate statement,’ at all and bow crude and improbable 
is this “ only possible supposition ” ? 

The genesis of the hypothesis is this. The place near Jalandhar which 
Mas'ud S'ad Salman calls * Dhangan ’ and the Tarikh-i-Alfi 1 Damal,’ 
(Jhi), is perverted by Firishta into * Rudpfil ’ (I. 58, 1. 4 f. f.), just as he 
transforms the ‘Jud’ of the latter authority into ‘ A judhan.’ Sir Wol- 
sclcy then adopts this blundor and identifies ' Damal ’ with a village 
called ‘ Rupal’ in the Mahi Kantlia. Ho next supposes that the town of the 
Khurasanis, called ‘ Dera ’ or 1 Derapur,’. which Elliot, Briggs and others 
had located somewhere near the Indus and in tho Punjab, must be Navsari 
in Gujarat, because, forsooth, there is a colony of about 5000 Parsis now 
in that town ! 

Sir Houry Elliot accepts also Yazdi’s statement about Asaudi, Kitb'al 
and Tughlaqpur having been all populated by Majiis. But these assertions 
ore most probably, due to the ignorance and indifference of Muslim writers 
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in regard to the tenets of all religions except their own and the confusion 
of ‘Gabr ’ with ‘ Zoroastrian.’ Yazdi must have known that the ‘ Gatos’ 
of his native town and country believed in Ahuramazda (or Yazdan) and 
Ahrlman and the paragraph about their dualistie beliefs, on which so much 
stress is laid here by Elliot, is in reality an empty display of inapplicable 
learning, a tag borrowed from Shahrastani, who has an almost exactly 
similar description of their creed. (See Dowson’s Note to Yol. TTT . fiflfi), 

The inhabitants of Asandi, Kithal and Tughlaqpur were, like those 
of Sarsuti, Tohana and other places raided by Timur, Jute and Gu jars. 
Their chiefs are called Salim , which may be the name of one of the very 
numerous * Jat ’ or Gujar clans or septs. They are said to have eaten the 
flesh of the pig, to which, it is well known, these people have no objection. 
(Crooke, Tribes and Castes. III. 40; II. 448). 

Another point which has been emphasised in this essay relates to Safi 
the Gabr, who is said to have been one of the chiefs who commanded 
in the fortress of Mirat and to have “ throicn himself” after the surren- 
der “ into the fire which he worshipped.” It is impossible to understand 
how a man, who was neither a Hindu nor a Muslim, could have come to hold 
such a position at this date, and there is no other instance of any other 
professor of the Zoroastrian religion having risen to such eminence at any 
time during the thousand years of Muslim domination in India. Moreover, 
no Zoroastrian would have ever “ thrown himself into the fire,” as such 
a pollution of the sacred element or the cremation of a lifeless corpse is 
regarded as a deadly and inexpiable sin by them. The allusion looks like a 
reminiscence of a hackneyed gibe which is found in S'adi’s Gulistan. (1. 16). 

The idea itself is as old as it is common and occurs in one of the ShataJcas 
of Bhartrihari. (Niti Shatakas. No. 57 ; Tr. Kennedy, 71). 

V. 570, l. 6. On the knowledge of Sanskrit by Muhammadans. 

The thesis which Sir Henry Elliot maintains here is that the knowledge 
of Sanskrit was more generally diffused both before, and in the reign of 
Akbar, than is generally supposed, and that “ Faizi was not the first 
Muhammadan who had mastered the. difficulties of that wonderful langu- 
age.” But we have no reliable proofs of the Sanskrit scholarship of Mulla 
Sheri, Shaikh Ibrahim Sarhindi orHajji Sultan Thanesari and it is quite 
certain that Budauni and Naqib Khan were ignorant of it. 

Budauni tells us that when the Emperor resolved to undertake a Per- 
sian rendering of the Mahabharata, he first assembled several Hindu 
experts [-^ 1*1 ■>] and directed them to prepare an explanation js*'! 
[jiil; OjC* i. e. to compose a version in the vernacular. Then for several 
nights, he himself explained the meaning from the vernacular exposition 
to Naqib Khcm , so that the Khan might sketch out the gist in Persian. 
JjC Ij U (ii. Text. 320=Tr. 330). 

These Hindu experts are always styled {As?* by B. and he laments 
that at the time when he wrote this portion of his History, the majority of 
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the Interpreters Ud s.“) ns well ns (o Translators, had gone over to 
the majority, or as he quaintly puts it, ' had been rechoned or gathered to 
the Knuravas and Pdndavns ’ 3 3 oW^. 3 D' 3^ j*" 

(II. 321, 1. 7). This shows Hint the .>:■* were quite distinct from the 
The former were, in fact, Hindus, while the latter were Musalmans. 

The names of at least three of these «!>LdiU»rc specifically mentioned 
by him, viz. Purkhotlam, the sr‘ of the Singhasan Baflisi, Devi of the 
Mahabharata and Blmvan of the Atharva Veda. One of the Interpreters 


of the Rama yarn [,y.lAj j' is also mentioned, as working in a 

room specially set apart for them near the Hall of Audience kit 
in Fathpur Sikri. (II. 337 ; I.owc, 34S). Naqib Khan himself stntes that 
lie completed his portion — Parvas XII-XVIII— in one year and a half in 
Sha'ban 992 II. and that he was assisted by Devi Misra Shatavadlmni, 
Mndhusudan Misra, Chnturbhuj and Shaikh Blmvan. (Ricu, Catalogue, 
1. 57). 

It would seem that the Hindu first wrote oat Hindi versions 
of their own, though it is possible that they made use of or even appro- 
priated older vernacular renderings where such existed. These versions 
were then handed over to the so-called Musalman Translators 
and also orally explained or elucidated in eases of difficulty. Indeed, 
Budauui declares, that the version of the Atharva Veda had to be left 
unfinished, because it contained many difficult passages which Bhawan 
could not explain or interpret to the satisfaction either of himself [Budau- 
ni] or of Hajji Ibrahim S irhindi, to whom the task was assigned after 
lie himself had abandoned it. **~ e Jy; (II. 212, 1. 

3 f.f.=Lowc.216). It is clear that the result of such collaboration could 
not possibly be an accurate or faithful translation. It could only be a loose 
paraphrase, abstract or abridgment suited to the literary taste of the age. 

Francis Gladwin, who had seen a copy of the Razmnama, or this 
Akbari version of the Mahabharata, states that “it was nothing more than 
an extract, very indifferently executed, many beautiful descriptions and 
episodes being entirely omitted.” (Aycen Akbery, Trans. I. 103). He says 
that it filled 2000 folios, but this cannot represent anything like the real 
extent of the great Epic, as the English translation by Pratap Chandra 
Bay runs into ten volumes and almost as many thousand pages in print. 
The complete copy in the British Museum fills only 1221 folios. (Rieu, I.. 
59). The whole episode of the Bhagavad Gita is dismissed here in three 
folios. (Ibid.). Indeed, Budauni states that he finished his version of two 
out of the eighteen Parvas or sections O’ in three or four months! 

It is not quite easy to say whether Faizi’s deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
is matter of history or only popular belief. But however that may be, it is 
certain that Dr. John Taylor, who was a competent Sanskrit scholar as 
well as mathematician, complains that his version of the IAlavati has 
many omissions and the translation in some passages departs so far 
from the origina las to “ induce the suspicion that Faizi contented him - 
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self with writing dozen the verbal explanation afforded by his assistants ” 
(Lilavati, Tr. 1816, p. 2). This is just what Budauni and his colleagues ap- 
pear to have done, and this considered judgment probably represents the 
real state of the case, in regard to all the versions of Sanskrit classics 
made by Musalmans in.Akbar’s reign. 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Sanskrit was undoubtedly greater than that 
of Faizi or any other of t'k&e soi-disant translators. But Dr. Sachau, who 
has examined the matter both sympathetically and critically, gives his 
opinion in the following words : 

“ With what success did he [Alberuni] study Sanskrit? To me it seems 
impossible that, without a grammar and dictionary to help him, he should 
have been able to read books on philosophy, astronomy, and astrology 
and to translate them into Arabic propria Marte and without the help of 

learned Pandits Alberuni knows the phonetic system and he is 

to some extent acquainted with the general features of the structure of 

Sanskrit As a rule, however, he seems to have read Indian books with 

the aid of Pandits and to have written his translation simply from their 
dictation” ( Indica , Arabic Text, Preface, xiv-v). Dr. Sachau then gives 
a long list of mistakes made by Alberuni, when he tries to interpret 
Sanskrit words or phrases according to his own knowledge and without 
the help of his Pandits. (IbidSxvii-xviii. See also his Notes to Tr. Vol, I. 
351 and 394). Dr, Buhler also has pointed out that Alberuni’s “ deficiencies 
in this respect are only too patent” and that he has “ committed some very 
bad blunders in his translations.” (Indian Antiquary, IX, 1880, p. 409). 
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VOL. VI. AKBAR, JAHANG’lR. 

VI. 4, l. 12 from foot “77c [Abu-l-Fazl] had an extraordinary appetite. 

It is said that, exclusively of water and soup, 
he consumed daily ticenty-hco sirs of food.” 

One feels a mild shock of surprise on learning that the renowned states- 
man, philosopher and litterateur was such a guzzler and gourmand. If this 
* ser ’ was the Akbari ser of thirty dams, or 320 x 30=9600 grains, twenty- 
two sers would be equal to about thirty pounds avoirdupois. Hawkins states 
that the Akbari man of forty sers was equivalent to about 55 English pounds. 

kc 02 3210 

(E.T. 1. 105). Twenty-two Akbari sers would then be = -y * j 0 = = 

30± lbs. 

Elsewhere, the author of the M aasiru-i-Umara states of Abu-l-Qasim 
Namakln, another of Altbar’s nobles, that he could eat one thousand 
mangoes, one thousand apples and ten Kharhasas (melons) each weighing 
one Man. (M. U. III. 77, 1. 5). He is also responsible for the averment that 
Asaf Khan, the brother of Nur Jahan, had such a Gargantuan stomach, 
that it could digest, one man Shlhjakini of solid food. (1. 15S). One Shah- 
jahani man of 40 dams was equal to about 70 lbs. avoirdupois. 

VI. 5, l. 5 from foot. He [Abu-l-Fazl] presented a commentary on a 

Surat of the Kuran, tohich he called 7iyatu-l- 
Kursi. 

This is expressed badly and in such a way as to mislead the reader. 
The Ayatu-l-Kursi is the name of the Sural or verse of the Quran which 
was the subject of the Commentary and not the title given by Abu-l-Fazl 
to that Commentary or his own lucubration. The verse is so called, be- 
cause the word ' Kursi ’ (Throne) occurs in it. It is the 256th verse of the 
Second chapter of the‘Holy Book’ and contains a magnificent description 
of the glory and majesty of the Most High, sitting on His Kursi, Throne 
or Judgment-seat in the Eighth Heaven, which is just below the l Arsh, 
the Ninth or Empyrean. See B. Text. II. 198 and 516 infra, where it is 
clearly stated that Abu-l-Fazl “ presented a Commentary on the Ayatu-l- 
Kursi which treated on the nice points and subtleties of the Quran.” 

( Vide also A. N. Bib. Ind. Text, III. 95 ; Tr. 119). Subsequently, Abu-l-Fazl 
presented, on the occasion of his second introduction to the Emperor, a 
Commentary on another verse of the Quran, the Fatiha. (A. N. III. 114; 
Tr. 161). 

VI. 11, l. 6. In the year 933 II., Mirza Kamran removed Mirza ‘Aslcari 
from the government of Kandahar and gave it to Khicaja 
Kalan Beg. 

Sic in the B. I. Text, I. 126, but the date is evidently wrong, as 
Babur was alive in 933 and Kamran could have left ‘A skari in charge of 
Qandahar only after his father’s death (p. 10 ante). A British Museum Ms. 
of the A. N. reads 939 and Mr. Beveridge thinks this must be correct. (Tr. 
I. 292 note). *> ( nuh ) may have been miswritten or misread as Sih. 
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Tlic fact of 'Askari's deputising for Kararan in Qandahar is mentioned 
in (he groat inscription engraved thcro by Mir M'asum. (q.v. my note on I. 
238, 1. 4 f.f .). 939 H. is most probably correct, as when Sara Mirza of Persia 
attacked Qandahar in 942 II., Khwaja Kalin who superseded ‘Askari was 
the governor. (A. N. 1. 135; Tr. 307). 

VI. 11, h 15. II 'hen lie \ Httni'tytin ] arrived at the town of Kinar, near 
Kill pi, he was informed that Sultan Bahadur had laid 
siege to the fort of Chit or. 

This is Ivinar which was a Mahal in Sarkar Kalpi. (I'm, Tr.II.184). 
The old village is now in ruins and is known as Kanar Khera. A new town 
called Jngmohanpur or Jagmanpur has sprung up near the site. (Elliot, 
Paces, II. 95). Kinar is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also, as a place 
on the Jumna, two or three Kos below its junction with the Chambal. (E. 
J). IV. 278; B. N. Tr. 589, 59S). Jagmanpur in Jalaun is shown in Con- 
stable, 2S A b., about 40 miles north-west of Kalpi. 

VI. 13, l. 3. But Sadr Khan urged, that they should press the siege, 
as no Muhammadan king would attack while they were 
engaged in war with infidels. 

The M i rid-i ■ S i lean dari puts the matter very differently. “ When 
Humayun,”its author writes, “ reached Gwalior, he reflected thus, ‘Sultan 
Bahadur is besieging Chitor. If I at this time oppose him, I shall really be 
rendering assistance to the infidels and such a proceeding is not in accor- 
dance with religion ’. ” (Text, 272, 1. fi ; Tr. Bayley, 38 ; see also T. A. 507 ; F. 
II. 222-3). A similar story is told by the same historian, in connection with 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji of Malwa and Mahmud Begada’s siege of 
Champaner. The Raja having solicited the aid of the Klialji Sultan, whose 
ancestors had been at perpetual war with the predecessors of Mahmud, 
Ghiyasu-d-din invited the opinion of the Ularaa who unanimously declared 
that the giving of any help to a Kdfar at such a juncture was contrary to 
the religious law. Ghiyasu-d-din, who had marched half-way towards 
Gujarat, consequently retraced his steps in the direction of his capital. 
( Ibid . 114-115 ; Bayley’s Tr. 20S-9). 

On 1. 14, ‘Miran Muhammad Shuj'a’ is wrong. The third word should 
be 4 Shah 1 as it is in the A. N. Text. I. 132. He was the son of Bahadur 
Shah’s sister and the Faruqi ruler of Khandesh. 

VI. 15, 1. 11 from foot. Nausari was held by an officer of Husain 

Khan. 

The real name of the fief-holder was Qasim Husain Khan Uzbeg. He 
is mentioned at p. 13 as 4 Qasim Sultan,’ as 4 Qasim Khan’ a few lines lower 
down on this very page, and as 4 Qasim Husain’ at page 14 supra. His 
negligeuce or disloyalty in allowing Bahadur Shah to escape is also alluded 
to. He was a Timnrid, and the son of a daughter of Sultan Ilusain Baiqara 
who was married to one of the Uzbeg Sultans. (Gulbadan, H. N. Text, 1/ ; 
X.A. in E.D.V. 197; Text. 198, 1. 4 f.f.). 

VI. 17, l. 5. The Mirzas marched off by way of Ghat-Karji. 
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Mr. Beveridge states that he cannot find this place. (A. N. Tr. I. 321 
note). It is mentioned at least thrice in the Mirdt-i-Sikandari. (Test 248, 
244 ; Tr. Bayley, 348, 349, 350). It is said to lie ea3t of the town of 
Banswala. (M. V. Pandya’s article in J. A. S. B. 1897, p. 167). Banswala is 
shown in Constable, 27 B d. 

VI. 18, l. 10 from foot. A European Kdzi (priest ?) placed himself in 

the Sultan’s way, and hade Mm stop. The 
Sultan cleft him in twain. 

According to the Portuguese accounts, the man cut down by Bahadur 
was not a priest, but Hanoel de Sousa, the Governor of Diu. Perhaps 
is nsed in the sense of civil and criminal magistrate, or judge. ■ 

VI. 21, l. 21. The fugitives proceeded to DewatUMdjdri, a strong place 
which teas Hlmus family home. 

Rede, 1 Deoti’ and ‘ Maclieri,’ which are now two ruined villages or 
townships in close proximity to each other in the State of Alwar. Macheri 
lies about 23 miles south of Alwar town and 3 miles east of Rajgarh, which 
is a station on the B»B. and C. I. Railway. (I. G.XVI. 224). Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad (T. A. in E. D. V. 241) and Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. I. 337; Tr. I. 617) 
state that Himu was a [Dhusar] Baniya of Rewari in Alwar. 

VI. 21, last line. The Rand [of Ghitor ] toas the son of that Rana who 
had acted improperly towards the late Emperor 
Humdyiin, and had suffered defeat at his hands. 

Read ‘ Babur ’ for ' Humaydn’. The text (II. 46) speaks of the Emperor 
correctly, as Firdaus Makdni, which is the after-death title 

of the Founder of the Mughal Empire. The prince who was ruling at Chitor 
in 983 H. was Udayasinha, the posthumous son of Sanga, who had been 
defeated at Kanhwa or Khauwa by Bibur. Humiyun is styled ‘ Jannat 
AshiydnV (A. N. 1. 129 ; Tr. I. 283-5). Sanga is said to have ‘ acted impro- 
perly ’-towards Babur, because he had at first professed to be an ally of t!ie 
Chaghtai and then assumed a hostile attitude, when he found that the 
invader had no intention of abandoning his conquest. 

VI. 22, 1. 19. Saiyid Muhammad Bdrha and Shah Quli Khan Mahram 
were sent out with a force to capture Jitasdran. 

The B.I. Text has * Jltaran ’ (IL 66 ; Tr. 103), which is right. The name 
is spelt ' Jetaran ’ in the Post Omce Guide. It lies 24 miles east of Plpar in 
Jodhpur State. Pipar is shown in Constable. 27 A b. 

On line 7 f.f., the name of ‘ the son of Muhammad Khan, the Ruler 
of Bengal ’, who defeated and slew Mubariz Khan, alios Sultan Muhammad 
‘Adali, is given as ‘ Sadar Khan who had assumed the title of Jalalu-d- 
dln\ But it was Jalalu-d-din’s predecessor and elder brother, Khizr Khan 
alias Bahadur Khan. (Gauriya) who avenged his father’s death and 
‘Adali was killed in a battle against Bahadur, as A. F. himself states at 
34 infra. Bahadur’s coins show that he ruled from 962 to 963 H. Jalalu-d- 
dln reigned after his death, from 96S to 971 H. (Wright, I. M. C. EL p; 
1S1). 

TS 
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VI. 30, L 12 from foot. 


VI. 28, l. 7 from foot. But the takhta-Begi, one of the' ladies of the 

Court, told her [Mahum Anaga] the truth. 

The name of the lady is given as “ Takhta Begara ” and also as " Najiba 
Begam” in the B.I. Test of the AN. (II. 1771. She is said by Bayazid Biyat 
to have been the mother of Dastam Khan. (Memoirs in J.A.S.B. LXVII, 
1898, p. 311). As ‘ Takhta ’ or ‘ Takhta ’ was a personal name borne by 
males as well as females, the definite article prefixed to it here should be 
deleted. Takhta Beg Kabuli was an old servant of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
who was afterwards ennobled as Sar dar Khan. (Ain, Tr. 1. 467 ; T. J. Tr. 1. 31, 
151). Tukhta Begi, King of Makrit, is mentioned in Miles. (Tr. Shajrat, 117 ; 
see also A. N. Tr. II. 274 Note). and look so very much alike in the 
Persian script that it is impossible to be positive about the real name of 
the lady. 

VI. 29, l. 18. It teas an old standing custom for the rulers of Hindustan, 

to eccact contributions... from the pilgrims of holy shrines. 

This tax ( on Hindu pilgrims ) was called Kami. ' 
b pjfc* J 15 * 5 i (A. N. II. 190, 1. 5). Mr. Beveridge’s 

rendering is, “ This (worship) was called * Karma.’” He also reads Karmi 
as one word and explains it as the Sanskrit Karma, * a religious act or the 
acquiring of merit.’ (Tr. II. 295 note). I submit that this is not an improve- 
ment on Dowson’s meaningless 1 Karmi.’ I translate it thus : ‘ And this tax 
[not this ‘worship’] was called ‘Kar’ [by the pilgrims, in their vernacular].” 
The ‘ mi ’ in * Kar mincimand ’ goes, not with ‘ Kar ’, but with ‘ namand ’ 
and the full form of the auxiliary verb is Mincimand. The vocalization, 
KS/’with Fafft and Ed silent also proves that the word is the Hindi Kar. 

VJ. 29, l. 12 from foot And he [ATtbar] remitted it [the pilgrim tax], 

although it amounted to K?'ors of rupees. 

The two words which follow * Krors ’ are an unwarranted and mis- 
leading interpolation. There is no reference to * Rupees ’ or any other 
unit of the currency in the original. (II. 190; Tr. 295). It is not easy to 
say positively what monetary denomination is meant, but the presump- 
tion would be in favour of either Dams or Sikandari Tangas. It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the pilgrim-tax should have yielded several Krors 
of rupees at this time. Akbar’s total revenue during the last years of his 
reign has been estimated at about fifteen Krors of Rupees only. 

VI. 30, l. 12 from foot. On the north of [ Garha-Katanka ] lies Panna. 

Ano ther instance of a persistent error. Dowson notes that the name is _ 
written * Patta ’ in the print and in the Ms. and also by Faizi Sirhindi, 
The right reading is * Bhata ’ or ‘ Bhatghora,’ the old name of BagbelKhand 
orRewa. Thornton says that ‘Goorha’is a towninBaghelkhand, thirteen 
miles east of Rewa and thirteen mile 3 from the left bank of the river 
Sone. Lat. 24°-30' N„ Long. 81°-35' E. Dowson asserts that “ the descrip- 
tion given applies to Panna,” but it is equally applicable to Bhata or 
Bhatghora. Katanka is Katangi, a town about 25 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur, Garha lies four miles south of Jabalpur. Constable, 28 A d, 
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The country of which A sat Khan is said, n few lines lower down (p. 
31,1. 7). to have" accomplished the conquest ”, f. c. raided or overrun, was 
nl«o ‘ Bhata.' not ' Pantin' On p. 31. 1. 7 also, read * Bhnt a' for ‘Pnnnn.’ 
VI. 32, I. 12. 7/c //«’d in IJajii A 1 err Singh I)cn, grandfather of lidjh 
I!am Chandttr of Pnnnn. 

The correct name of the Fiji was- /»’/»• ll'uvr] Sinlm Deva and 
he is frequently mentioned in the Biihur Hit ma. (Tr. 5*21, 502, GS9). He 
was present at the battle of Kanhwa. He was the father of Virabhanu 
iParbehan or Birblun]. who is said to have been the TKja of Aril. (Gnl- 
lndan, II. K. Tr. I Jin ; Janhar. Tr. Stewart, 1S9). This Virabhanu was the 
father of Hamchandra. ltij.i of Bhata (not Pnnnn). See also my notes on 
IV. 4 U1 ami V. 93, 33. The sune mistake is committed at 117 infrn, where 
the ‘Pnnnn’ of which Kamchand was IMju should he read as ‘ Bhata.’ 
‘ Mamlhun ’ to which the Itaja fled (p. IIS' is correctly ‘ Randhu’ which 
was the capital of Bhata. 

VI, 37, l. 8. The enema had lutttrd <i{ Sartthl.on tltr hank of th r Snhhner. 

The B. T. text reads ‘B/k.itmr * (111. 13). an error for * Bnnkancr/ 
i.e. ' Bvukancr ’ or ’ Vank\n<*r.’ The river is the Mahi and one of the most 
generally need fords on it wr.s at ‘Vankancr ’ (‘ Wancauccr ’ on Bay ley’s 
map), which was also called Kh Inpur. The armies of the Sultans of Guja- 
rat arc said to have frequently crossed the river at this point. ( Mirat-i - 
Sihandari. Tr. Bayley, 137, 143, 330, 316). Sarnal lic> five miles cast of 
Tlifisra and is said Jo ho «o called because it lies at the head (y) of a narrow 
and precipitous defile, river or hill (J •) {lb. 431. 1. 10; Tr. Fnr.lulla. 310; 
A.N. III. Tr. 10), hut this derivation savours of meaning-making. 

VI. 41, I. 5 from foot. Jalal Khan, Snivid Hurt and Kald Pnhitr re hose 

•nunc teas Pajh, note separated from f>odi. 

The B. I. text reads * Jnlil Khan Sadhauri ’ (III. 22; Tr. 31) and it 
is said in the Tarihh-i-Daitdi also that “ Jalal Khan Sndhnttri and lliiju, 
surnnmed the ‘ Black Mountain ’ \Kul<i Pahar] deserted Lodi.” (E. D. IV. 
511). But elsewhere in the A. N. he scctns to be called i5.r*y 1 Sirhai'i’ 
‘who was D.iud’s rational soul’, (A. N. III. 120; Tr. 172), and also ‘Jalal 
Khan Gidhatirign ’. (III. 72; Tr. 100). 

VI. 48, Ml from foot. Hut a fete days aftcncnrds,he [J unaid] found the 

means of reaching Nuzhatabad in that province, 
and there raised a revolt. 

Tliis ‘ Nuzahatabad ’ is_a geographical mare’s nest. tSj^j 
c £-£~\ vOy jV. r.' 5 ^ *3'. (III. 136, 1. 1). Mr. 

Beveridge’s rendering is “ many days had not elapsed, before Junaid 
thought ho had his opportunity and proceeded to set up a commotion in 
Bihar.’ (Tr. IIL 192). Nuzhatabad is a mere flourish, a rhetorical or honori- 
fic epithet, signifying “Abode of pleasure, joy, etc.” prefixed to the namo 
of the country. * Bahar ’ iu Persian means ‘ Spring/ when ‘ joy ’ or ‘ pleasure ’ 
{Nuzhat) reigns everywhere. For other honorific epithets of Mughal towns, 
see my paper in Num. Supp. to the J. A.S. B. (1021), No. XXXV. pp. 31-97* 
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VI. 55, 1. 12. 


VI. 52, last line. Soon after this, Satri and Jatri, seized the oppor - 

tunity of taking possession of the country ofBakra . 
an d in the B. I. text (141, 1. 8) are errors for Tegra , which 
lies west of Monghyr town and nearly opposite to Surajgarh, on the north- 


west bank of the Ganges and in the north-west part of the Begnm Serai 
sub-division. (A. N. Tr. III. 199 Note). “ The pargana itself is now called 
Mulki’ in the official records, but the town of Teghara still retains its 
old name.” (Beames in J. A. S. B. 1885, p. 174). It seems to be the 
‘Patkhera ’ (variant ‘Teghara’), which is registered as a Mahal in Sar- 
Tear Hajlpur, Suba Bihar in the A in. (Tr. II. 155): Thornton says 
‘Tegra’ lies 33 miles west by north" of Monghyr, Lat. 25°-27 / N., Long. 
86°-0' E. 


VI. 53, 1 . 14 from foot. Raja Todar Mai noto arrived, bringing tcith 

Mm fifty-four elephants, which had been taken 
in the campaign of Takrohi. 

* Takrohi ’ is Tukaroi, a village about seven miles south of MughalmSri. 
It is now in Balasore district and lies between Midnapore and Jaleshwar, 
rather more than half way distant from the former. Lat. 2l°-53'N., Long. 
87 0 -l' E. {Ain, Tr. I. 376). The T. A . and B. speak of the battle having been 
fought at or * Bajhora’or 1 Tajhiora ’. AsBlochmaun says that 
he cannot “give a satisfactory explanation ” of either of these forms, I ven- 
ture to suggest that all that is necessary is to transpose the dots and read 
• ‘ Tufcftora’ which is practically identical with ‘ Tukaroi ’. The name 

Mugh'almari must be derived from the fact that the Mughals inflicted a 
crushing defeat there on their Afghan adversaries. 

VI. 53, last line. [Shcdnes] was held by Batha Rahtor. 

“ Pata” in the B. I. Text (III. 167; Tr. 237) and this is probably 
correct. Cf. ‘ Jaimal* and * Pata \ the renowned heroes of Chitor. ‘ Pata or 
Patai Rathor and Patai Baqqal’ are mentioned as the persons to whom 
Chandra Sen, the son of Raja Maldeva of Jodhpur, had handed over tho 
fort of Siwana two years before (SIX R. Y.). (A. N. III. 82; Tr. 114). Tho 
last Hindu Raja of Champlner from whom Mahmud Begada took the 
stronghold was known as Rawal Patai or Rana Patai. (Z. "W. 27, 28). 

VI. 55, l. 12. Campaign against Oajpati. Capture of Rohtas. 

Gajpati was the Ujjainia Raja of Bhojpur and was the son or nephew 
of Dalpat Sail. q. v. Ain, Tr. I. 513 and Note. Tho name is also written 
t/y^-v/S^and These forms indicate that the real name was not 

Gajpati, but Gajni or Gajini. The family is now represented by the 
Rajas of Dumraon or Hathwa, and it appears from their family chro- 
nicles that the original name was Gajan Sabi. (A. N. Tr. III. 239 Note). 
The corruption ‘Gajpati’ is probably due to the Mughal historians’ fami- 
liarity with it as tho dynastic title of the Rajas of Orissa and in con- 
nection also with tho ancient Hindu classification of Gajpati, Narpiti, 
Ashwapati and Bhupati. (Beal, Buddhist Records, I. 13-1). One of the 
kings in the old Hindu game of cards ( Ganjifa ), of which Akbar was 
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very fond, was also denominated Gajpafi. (2 in, M’r. T. HOG). According 
to another authority, (I. G. XT. 373). the founder of the Itnj of Dumriion 
in Slnhibid Tahiti. Bengal, was Santana Sihj. During the struggle be- 
tween the A f shins and the Mnglmls. Gnjan Sihi and Dnlpnt Sabi, two rival 
princes of the family, joined opposing: sides. Gajan -S >.hi received Rohtris 
and Shah ibid fr.ttn the former. The capital was fust at Jngdispur, after- 
wards at Bhojpnr and was lastly removed to Dnmrion in or about 17*15 
A. C. Bhojpnr lies west of Arrah and north of Sahsnrdm. Dalpat’s 
rebellion in 1573*30 A. C. ir mentioned in the A. X. (III. 323, Tr. 474). 
Dalpal I’jjainia, who is mentioned nt 72 infra as one of the Mughal 
auxiliaries was* murdered by the orders of Prince Salim in 1G01 A.C. He 
had been taken p: boner some yc.-.rr before after another revolt nnd 
released in 1533 A. C. on the payment of a heavy ransom, (.tin, Tr. 1. 513). 

Sangrnm (!. 2' 1 was the Kaji of Kharakpur, not Gorakpur, as Mr. 
Beveridge write*, the place-name. {A. X. Tr. III. 461=To:;t, 315). 

VI. 56. 1. 11. H>;i Onjp'iti tew ! (irrt) defeated, hr placid hh Ban Sri 
Kan) in thf fort of Sh'r-garh. 

Dowson says this is "Shorgulty, G5 miles ronth-tast of .Tagdespur,” 
But the place intended is Shergarh, 20 miles S. \V. of Sahsaram, and 
north of Rholls, where Shir Slab had built a great fortre-s. The B.I. text 
hns * Sherparh ’ till. 188-9; Tr. 2G5-G) and F. also calls it by the same name. 
(I. 203. 1. 10 f. f.). .Sec nlso I. G. XXII. 272 and E. I). IV. 410. where it is 
wrongly called Slier Koh ; for *_T]- Constable, 23 C e. 

VI. 57» l. 3. Muiaffar Khan, Kajit Todar Mai and Khtraja Shah Man - 
stir icere summoned to a council at Knt-pakali. 

Keefe, Ivot-pnfli. It is now in the Rajput State of Jaipur and lies 
about 00 miles N. K. of Jaipur city. (I. tt. XVI. 3). It is on the road 
from Delhi to Ajmer and is about 02 miles S. W. of the former. ( Chiluir 
Guhhan in I. A. evii. Sec nlso .din, Tr. II. 182, 101). Constable, 27 C b. 
The dovible-barrellcd name is due to the existence of a village called * Putli’ 
in the vicinity. 

VI. 57, l. 4 from foot. Defeat of the Khja nfMadhgarh. 

Kcctc , ' Rfija Madhuknr.' ' Madhgarh’ is not a town or a district, but a 
miswriting of * Mndhukar \ the personal name of the ruler. (A. N. IH. 77, 
200, 228; Tr. 103, 201, 321). lie was one of the nine sons of the Bnndcla 
Raja Pralfip Itudra of Undcha or Orchha and the father of Vira Sinha 
Deva, the murderer of Abu-l-Fnzl. Another expedition was despatched 
against Ruja Madhuknr in the 38th year of Akbar’s reign (999 H.) (A.N. 
IH. G01 = Tr. 922) and his death in the XXXVIIth (1090-1001 A.H.)is also 
recorded. (Ibid, G23=Tr. 9G1). 

VI. 59, 1. 9. Tribute from llaja Mill Gosiiin , the Zaminditr of Such. 

The name is sometimes written 1 Bal Gosain ’. But he is called 1 Malla 
Deb ’ or ' Malla Nariiyun ’ in the local chronicles and contemporary in- 
scriptions. He is also styled 1 Nar Nardyan ’.(Gait, History of Assam, 47, 
49 nolo and OG. See also Blochraaun, J. A. S. B. 1872, p. 100 n.). A. F. says 
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that Sliukla Dhiwaj was the elder brother of Mai Gosain, but he was really 
the younger, according to the epigraphic records. (Gait, J. A. S. B. 1893, p. 
295). Shulrla Dhwaj is generally known as ' Sila Rai i. e.the ' kite king’. 
VI. 59, l, 13. Par tab Bar and his wife Basiirba [came to c ourt). 

It has been suggested that the first name stands for that of Pietro 
Tavares and Mr. Beveridge docs not reject this, though he thinks jhiat 
“ Partab Bar ” does not bear much resemblance to the name * Tavares.’ (A. 
N. Tr. III. 319-50 Note), It may be possible to remove the difficulty, if we 
suppose that what Abu-l-FazI wrote was . Patar Tabiar. There 

is hardly any difference between ‘ Par ’ and ‘ Patar * in Persian writing. 

The name of his wife is more difficult to determine. It is written as 
Basiirba, Nashiirnci, Nasiirta Basiirba and in several other ways also. Mr. 
Beveridge supposes it to stand for Isabella or Louisa. But the readings 
favoured by most of the Mss. have little or no resemblance to either of 
these names. May it not be a mistranscription by metathesis of * Senoria ’ 
i.e. ‘ Senhora’ 1 A. P. was probably not acquainted with the actual 
name. He had only heard her spoken of as ' Senhora and may have 
thought that it was her personal name. 

V. 67, 1. 9 from foot. ICdzi-zada, a leading man ., arrived from 

Fathdbdd bringing with him many war-boats. 

ThisFathabad was a Sarkar named after Path Shah, Sultan of Ben- 
gal, and comprised parts of the modern Jessore, Paridpur, Southern Baqar- 
gauj and Dacca districts. The chief town was Paridpur. (Blochmann in 
J. A, S. B. 1873, p. 217). Paridpur is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

VI. 69, l. 8. J aimed ( son ofMaldeo) died His wife, the daughter 

of Mima Baja was unwilling to burn. 

The words enclosed in brackets must be a conjectural gloss or inter- 
polation. There is nothing corresponding to them in the test (III, 402), 
according to which, JaimaVs idfe was the grand-daughter of Maldeva, the 
great Rathor Raja of Jodhpur. The name of Jaimal’s father is not given 
any where by Abu-l-Pazl. Blochmann suggested that Jaimal was the son of 
R.up si, who was a nephew of Bharmal and eousin of Bhagwandas Kaehh- 
wa of Amber. (Ain, Tr. 1. 427-8). Mr. Beveridge (A. N. III.Tr. 564, Note ) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith (Akbar, p. 226) have endorsed his opinion or con- 
jecture. It may be a ‘ good shot’, but, unfortunately, there is nothing 
except the name to go upon and there were several other Rajputs called 
Jaimal in Akbar’s service, * Mima Raja' on line 10 is an error for ‘ Mota 
Raja’, the * Pat Raja’, Udaysinha, son of Maldeo, was so called, because 
he was very corpulent. 

VI. 69, l. 4 from foot. At the new moon of Amardad, Sadik Khan at- 
tacked him. 

This is not a correct rendering of (Text, III. 407), the first 

day of Amardad, the fifth month in the Hd hi calendar. As the Jlahi reck- 
oning was solar, it is scarcely proper to speak of its first day as 'its New 
Moon \ “ The New Moon of Amardad” would strictly mean that day in the 
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month of Amnrdfid, on which the Moon became Xew— a very different thing. 
VI. 70, /. 11. He [Mvrtha Xizhm Shah], like hi s father before. him, pre- 
ferred JUirhan to all his friends. 


31 3 ^—33 ^ I j is / ,/ i J-*; d UII. -107, 1. II), 

The pronoun must slams for the nonn ( j jl *} which immediately precedes 
il and Mr. Bovi-ridge tain* il lo mean that "She [MurliittV mother}, like 
his father before him, loved Burhin mostund proforr'd him !«> nil others.” 
(Tr. III. iW). Sh e w.v-n Per.ian holy of noble bir! ii and was called Khunza 
Uunnyun, as t he wife of Soil in I Iiis tin Sh.mi’. wass'.ykd 'Klfanz'i Suit an.’ 
VI. 71,/. 1. He [ Ihtrhan] » rent (• > Kutbu-d-din Khan at Jlidnr [from 
liaglnna]. 

“ Bidar ” is an error for ' Nr.dnrbir \ (S< r Test, III. 4 f r\ 1. 9 ; Tr. III. 
605). The Muehals were not na'-'t-r of lVjdar r.t this time, Qutbu-d- 
din Khan had l' r en appointed Atlli'j <«f P:iiw S dim and nft<*r.v .rds 
governor of “ Broach a-- far n ,; .Winr/dii**'. {.tin, Tr. 1. 03’M). 

VI. 72, /. 3 from foot, Hhati is ,1 l-nc-lning cauntrp. . . .It extends V/) 

Kus front ettri burnt and / / from south to north. 

“ Blind ” literally signifies “ low land .e.vriljwtd hy the tide *' hut 
usually designates and is used for " th*- co;.«: strip of ih? Sunderhans from 
llijili to the Mcghna,l.:d. 20-30' to ”•> -30' X. and I. 0 . 1 S. rS"-0' to tU'-l-P 
15.” (3»n, Tr. II. 11(1 note). A. F.’s description of it*; h •uudr.riva is neither 
easy to follow nor in agreement with thi ; connotation. lie appear- to lmvc 
included in Bhiti almost the who!.* of Kn*.t*ni B ngr.l and oven parts of 
Sylliet, (Beveridge, A. N. fr. III. «»!*» .Y.V***, hut even t.hen it would com- 
prise only four de;:r<o< of J.oncitndc, i. r. about 270 miles. The figures for 
the breadth (*103 Kos) a- w»H a*; the length ..'l')) Kas) arc manifestly 
inflated, as Abud-Fazl himself states elsewhere that the entire extent of 
the province of Bengal from Chill igou" in the east to Garhi in the west 


is *150 Kos, and from the hills in tin* n *rth to Mad.irnn in the south only 
22 0 Kus. (.lin, Tr. II, 115; see also 326 infra • 

VI. 73, /. 15. ‘ ha made tirrlre zamindars nf Ikiltjal to become his 
dependents. 

They were the “ Biri Bhuiyas ” ( 1 . r. Writ mis, great land-holder^) 
who arc still the subjects of numerous fuli;-tales an*l legends in Bengal. 
Their names are given discrcpimtly hy tradition, but the little that is 
more or less certainly known about them is summed up in Dr. Wise’s 
papers in the J. A. S. B. XLI1I. (lf*74), pp. 19-1-214 an i XLIV. (1875), pp. 
181-183. lie gives their names as (1) Fazl Ghazi of Bhowiil, (2) Cliand R:ii 
and hie brother Ivcdrir jR:ii of Bikrainpur or Sripur, (3) Lakhan Manik of 
Bhalua [a par nano to the east of the Meglma in south Tippers], (4) 
Ivamlarpa Narayan Rfii of Chamlradwip or Bakin, (u) ‘Isa Khan of 
Khizrpur, or Bliati, who was the most conspicuous of the twelve, Utough 
it is doubtful if lie was their master or they his dependents. 

Blochmann speaks of the Bhuiyas of Bhalua, Bakla, Chandradwip, 
Farid pur, the 21 Pargauas and ‘Isa Khan, as the most important of the 
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twelve, (J.A.S.B. XLIY. 1875, p. 305). Manrique gives still another list, 
viz. the Bhuiyas or Boiones , as he calls them, of (1) Bengala, (2) Anjelia 
(Hijili), (3) Orixa, (4) Jassor, (5) Chandecan, (6) Medinipur, (7) Catrabo, 
(S) Bacala, (9) Solimanvas (Sulaimanabad), (10) Bulva, (11) Dacca and 
(12) Rajmaol. ( Itinerario , Test, p. 20, quoted by Dr. H. Hosten in J. A 
S. B. 1913, pp. 437-438; Trans. Hakluyt Society’s Ed. Lnard, I. 52). This 
list is apparently complete, hut that is just the reason for suspecting 
it, and some at least of the names are faked. “ The strange thing about it, 
[Sir] Edward Gait writes, “ is that they are always twelve and that there 
were twelve Bhuiyas in Assam also. Nar Narayan of Kuch Bihar had 
twelve ministers of state: twelve chiefs or dalvis administered the hilly 
portions of the Raja of Jaintia’s dominions and there were twelve State 
Councillors also in Nepal.” He suggests that “ the number appears to 
have been connected in the minds of the people with all dignitaries rank- 
ing next to a Raja and so have come to be used in a purely conventional 
sense.” (History of Assam, 37). He is probably right. There never were 
exactly twelve of them at any time. , 

VI. 73, 1. 20. The army of Shahbaz Khan reached the banks of the 
Ganges, near Khizrpur. 

Khizrpur is a very common place-name in Deltaic Bengal, where 
the cult of Khizr, a sort of Water-god, was very widely spread. Dr. Wise 
thinks that this Khizrpur must be the place so called, which lies about a 
mile north of Narainganj in Dacca district. It was the seat of ‘Isa Khan 
of Bhati. “ At this point, the Ganges, the Lalchiya and the Brahmaputra 
formerly met. Here also was the chief naval port of the Muhammadan 
government. It is only three miles from Sunargaon and nine from 
Dhaka.” (J. A. S. B. 1874, pp. 211-212 ; see also Foster, E. T. 1. 28 Note). 

Kalrapur (I. S f. f.) or Eatrabo is a Tappa on the Lakhiya, opposite 
Khizrpur. (Ibid, 1875, p. 1S2 ; Hosten, loc. cit. 440 ; Manriquc, I. 49 note). 
VI. 74, L 1. The Imperial officers then took post at TotaJc on the bank 
of the Brahmaputra. 

This may be “ Toke, which lies north of Dacca and at the head of the 
Lakhia or Bannar river, where it leaves the old Brahmaputra.” (Beveridge, 
A. N. Tr. III. G50 note). 

VI. 74, l. 5 from foot Katlit Kirani. 

But see ante 66, where A. F. himself speaks of Qatlu as a Lohani, 
and that is correct. B. also calls him ‘ Nohani ’ (H. 323, Tr. 833), which is 
a dialectical form of Lohiui. He is called ‘ Lohani * in the Makhzan also. 
(Dorn, 1. 1S3; E. D. IV. 513. note). 

VI. 75, l. 11. Shahbaz Khan occupied a position on the Panar river, a 
branch of the Brahmaputra. 

Pecte ‘Bannir ’, which unites the Brahmaputra and the Lalchiya, i. r. 
the Burhi Gangs. (A. N. Ill; Tr. 65S note). _ j 

It is said here (1. G f.f.) that the large war-boats “ were called 4 Biyara 
in the language of the country.” But the B.I. Text reads Iiinara or 
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Biyara. Mr. Beveridge proposes to emend this and read * palioar ,’ but I 
venture to suggest that the right lection is bV ‘ Na&ara,’ the Bengali pro- 
nunciation of i N award *, which is said by Hu‘atamad Khan ( Iqbalnama , 
Test, 220, 1. 5 ; 409 infra ), to be the Hindi word for “ war-boats.” It is 
used again in the same sense at Ibid, Test, 223, 232; 411, 413 infra. The 
word occurs also in the Ain (Tr. II. 115) and Abu-1-Fazl states that the 
Afghan Sultans of Bengal had at their disposal for warlike purposes 
20,000 horses, 100,000 foot, 1000 elephants and 4000 or 5000 war-boats 
(N a war a). This passage is copied in his Tuznk (101, 1. 9; Tr. I. 207) by 
Jahangir, who uses the word in another place also and states that he 
appointed Ihtiraam Khan to the command of the N award (fleet) of 
Bengal / °->b' iM- s c£j*. (Test, 68, 1.10 f.f.=Tr.1. 144). See also 

67, 72 ante and 111 post , where these war-boats, vessels of war or 
Naiodra are again mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl in connection with military 
operations in Bengal. See also A. N. III. 70; Tr. 97. N award is said in the 
Hindi Shdbda Sagar , to be a word meaning * ship or boat ’ which is 
derived.from the Sanskrit Nava. The Sanskrit and Hindi 'va’ is always 
pronounced by Bengalis as ‘ ba,’ and 1 Na&ara ’ is rightly said to be the 
form * in the language of the country.’ 

VI. 76, l. S from foot. After eight days > retreat, the army rested to take 

breath at Sherpur. 

This must be Sherpur Murcha, which is now in Bogra district. (A.N. 
III. 660 note). It is again mentioned as ' Sherpur Miraja’ on 1. 7 f. f. of 
p. 77 and 1. 6 of p. 79 infra. It is so called because there was a * Murcha * 
or Thdna, i. e. a fortified post here. (J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 221; I. G. XXII. 
273). Constable, 29 C c. There are at least four places called Sherpur 
in Bengal, viz. this one south of Bogra, Sherpur in Maimansing (Constable, 
29 D c), Sherpur Firingi in Bikrampur and Sherpur ‘Atai in Sharif- 
abad Sarkar {Ain, Tr. II. 140), 18 miles south-west of modern Murshid- 
abad, where Man Sinha defeated ‘Usman Lohani in 1598 A.C. (A. N. III. 
784; Tr. 1174; Beames in J. A. S. B. 1883, p. 236; Blochmann in J. A. 
S. B. 1874, p. 283 note). 

VI. 77, 1. 19. On reaching the Jumna, he learnt that M'asum was at 
Sherpur. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks that this must be Sherpur-Firingi, now in 
Bikrampur. It is also called ‘Firingi Bazar’, just as Malda is called .. 
‘ English Bazar’. (A. N. Tr. III. 673 Note). 

V. 79, 1. 1. The rebels took up a position on the banks of the river 

'Mangalkot 

Thornton says that the town of Mangalkot lies 71 miles N. N. W. of 
Calcutta, in Burdwan district. Lat. 23°-30 / N., Long. 87°-o6' E. The river 
is called Ajai or Adjai. It is a place of note and there are several old 
tanks and mosques in a fair state of preservation. (J. B. O. H. S, 1917, 
III. pp. 372-3). Constable, 29 C d. 

VI. 79, l. 2 from foot At this time, a force was detached against Kokra, 

IS 
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a flourishing country lying between Orissa arid 
the Dakhin. 

Dowson suggests that the district meant is ‘ Khoorda’ (near Cuttack' 
in Orissa). But * Kokra * or * Khokra ’ is the old name of Chutia Nagpur. 
{2in, Tr. I. 479). Kokra is mentioned by Jahangir also in his Tuzuk. 
(Text, 154 ; 344-6 infra). The country was merely overrun at this time 
and the Raja (Madhu Sinh'a) compelled to promise tribute, but it was 
more completely subdued and its diamond mines taken possession of by 
the Mughal Governor, Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang in 1024 A.H. (1615 A.C.). 
VI. 80, l. 15. Kokaltash [Zain Khan ] built a fort at Jag-dara in the 
midst of the [Yusuf zai] country [Smut]. 

This is 'Chakdara’ on the north side of the Swat river near Malakand. 
It is in “ the Lanwdah division of Swat, opposite Allahdand, the chief 
town of Lower Swat, which is centrally situated and commands one of the 
ferries over the Swat river ”. (Raver ty, N. A. 259). I. G. Atlas, 33 C 2. 
The Karakar Pass (1. 3 f.f.) lies east-south-east of Chakdara and separates 
Swat from Buner. {Ibid, 259, 261). Lat. 34°-i4 / N., Long. 72°-8 / E. 

VI. 80, l. 17. Twenty-three times he [ Zain Khan] was victorious, and 
he destroyed seven armies. 

Raverty denounces Dowson’s rendering of Sangar (which is the word 
used here) as absurd. It really means * breast-works ’. He also asserts some- 
what hypercritically tliat the 30,000 and 40,000 houses of the Yusufzais 
were not so many * houses but ‘ families \ (N. A. 259 note). The Altamsh, 
Utmish or Yaltmish (1. 13) was the ‘ advanced guard’. The word literally 
means ‘ sixty ’ in Turki and Mr. Irvine thinks it possible that “ the ad- 
vanced guard originally consisted of that number of men and the name was 
afterwards used for it regardless of the actual number of men employed.” 
(A. I. M. 226). 

VI- 82, l. 10. Hasan Khan Tabati loas carried off wounded. 

The sobriquet is variously written. Mr. Beveridge reads it here -as 
‘Patani’ A). N. III. 483 ; Tr. 729), but in Vol. II, p. 380 note, and III. 115 
note, he says that Batani is the correct form. Raverty tells us that the 
* Batanis * are descended from the son of Bait (or Batan), the son of ‘Abdur 
Rashid. (N. A. 262 note). Fath Khan Batani is mentioned in the T. A. (268, 
1. 15), Hajji Khan Batani in E. D. IV. 378 Note and Adam Khan Batani 
in Dorn 1. 128 and A. N. ILL 133=Tr. 189. Abu-1-Fazl states that the 
Batanis or descendants of Batan, the youngest son of Afghan, include 
the G-hilzai, Lodi, Niyazi, Lohani, Sur, Bani (Pani), Sarwani and Kakbur 
(or Gakbur) tribes. {Ain, Tr. II 402-3. See also Ibid, Tr. I. 204 Note and 
476). 

VI. 83, l. 8. They marched towards the lofty mountain of Bulandrai. 

The correct form is ‘jlfulandarai ’ and Raverty (N. A. 265 note) laughs 
at Malleson f or calling it ‘ Bilandri ’ on p. 194 of his ‘ History of Afghan- 
istan \ ‘ Balandari ’ and * Jffllandari ’ are both found in the B. I. text of 
the Ain. (Tr. II. 391 note). Mr. G. P. Tate says that the Malandari pass 
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lies at the head of the Barkua stream, about thirty, miles nortli-east of 
Hoti Mardan. (Kingdom of Afghanistan, 24 Note). 

VI. 84, l. 14. A force — ... took Sanwali-garh from Nahir Rao. 

Sanwlagarli is a pargana in Betul district, .0. P., in a wild tract of 
hill and forest towards the west, where the northern and southern ranges 
of mountains meet. (I. 6. VII. 7). See the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

VI. 85, Z. 7. From want of proper information, a force teas sent into 
an intricate country near Kherla', and suffered great loss. 

Kherla lies about four miles from Badnur in the Betul district of the 
Nerbudda division of the Central Provinces. (I. G. VIII. 8). The Rajas 
of Kherla are frequently mentioned in the history of the Khalji Sultans 
of Malwa as well as of the Bahmanis of Qulbarga. 

VI. 85, 1. 12 from foot. At this time [XXXYth year], Padre Farma- 

liiin arrived at the Imperial Court from Goa. 

General R. Maclagan suggested forty years ago that this name was a 
perversion of either ‘Leo Grimon ’ or of ‘Duarte Leioton ’. (J. A. S. B. 
1896, p. 42 note). Mr. Beveridge accepts the suggestion, but in a different 
way and thinks that Abu-1-Fazl has mixed up the surnames of the tico men, 
viz. 1 Grimon ’and ‘Leioton ’and made “ Qarmaliun” by combining them 
into one name. (A. N. Tr. III. 873 note). But as Leioton did not come 
to Lahor till 1591 and ‘ Farmaliun 5 was there in April, 1690, Leioton can- 
not be meant. A simpler and more probable explanation seems to me to 
be that A. F. wrote ‘Gharmanleon’, merely reversing the position 

of the Christian name and the surname. He could not make any distinction 
between the two and to him it was the same whether Leon was placed 
first or last, whether the name was written Leon Ghermon or 

j' Ghermon Leon. The initial t - i is an evident error for £ and the 
copyists must have missed out the nun of * Gharman’. 

VI. 86, Z. 9. He [ Raja ManSinha] halted atJahanabad. 

There are two places of this name, one in Gaya district, Bihar, and 
another in the Hugli district, on the banks of the Dhalkishor river. This 
is the latter. It is on the route from Calcutta to Bankura, 45 miles 
north-west of the former and 66 miles west of the latter (Th.). Constable, 
29 B d. Bishanpur (1. 23) also is in the Bankura district and lies about 
forty miles north-west of Jahanabad. Constable, 29 B d. 

VI. 88, Z. 4 from foot. He sent him by zcay of Jharkand, the Benares 
_ of that country, against Orissa. 

jl Ij Jj .Ji 1*. .ri jl* There is nothing 
corresponding to the meaningless words, * Benares of that country ’, in 
the Text. (III. 610, 1. 10). Ba parish, ‘for the invasion of’ has been 
wrongly read as i/oh*. ‘ Banaras ’. All that is said there is that Sulaiman’s 
son, Bayazld, was sent, by way of Jharkhand (Cliutia Nagpur), to invade 
Orissa. See Mr. Beveridge’s translation, III. 934. 

VI. 90, Z. 15. Somnat, Kokh, Mangalor , Mahii and Paro and seventeen 
other ports fell into his [Khan-i- Azam’s] hands . 
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Four out of these five toponyms a^e wrongly spelt and should be 
read as Ghogha , Mangrol , Mdhuwa and For, i. e. Porbandar. Ten ports 
of Gujarat and Kathiawad are enumerated in the Jin, (Tr. II. 259). 

‘ Nur Beg Khan * (1. 22) is an error for ‘ Naurarag Khan’. He was 
the son of Qutbu-d-din Khan who was treacherously put to death by Sultan 
Muzaffar III. (Ain, Tr. I. 334). 

VI. 91, l 17. At the toion of Shaikhupur , Khan Khanan was sum- 
moned to an audience. 

This may he Shaik hpurin Khangah Dogran tahsil of Gujran- 
wala district, twenty-four miles south of Hafizabad and north-west of 
Lahor. It contains a ruined fort said to have been built by Prince Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir. That Emperor tells us that 1 Shaikhu 
Baba ’ or ' Shaikhu’ was the name by which he was always called by 
Akbar, on account of his birth having been predicted by Shaikh Salim 
Chishti. (T. J. Text, 1, 1. 8 f. f.=Tr. I. 2). See also I. G. (XX. 270). The 
town is mentioned at 240 infra as ‘ Shaikhpur.’ The name is written 
ShilcohpVLT in Constable, 24 E b, and that name is supposed to have been 
given in honour of Dara Shiboh. 

VI. 93, l 1- Sadik Khan brought up an old grievance which he had 
against Shahbaz Khan and rarely toent to the Darbar. 

This is putting the Baddle on the wrong horse. It was Shahbaz who 
did not go to the Prince’s Darbar . Sadiq was the Atalig or ' guardian ’ of 
the prince and was all in all on the spot. Shahbaz was an outsider who 
had just come from Malwa. (cf. Text, III. 699 ; Tr. 1046 and Note). 

VI. 94, l. 9 from foot. In this year, there was little rain, and the price 

of rice rose high. 

There is no reference to the price of rice in the text. M .A (*0- 
£„• h J\f? iSjA CjI (III. 714, 1. 9). "In this year, the rains 
were scanty and high prices threw a [whole] world into trouble.” go with 
the preposition has been wrongly read as £j\, rice. 

Pattan (l. 1) is ‘Mungipattan,’ (also called Paithan), on the Godavari, 
a very ancient town, which is said to have been the capital of Shalivahan. 
See my note on E.D. Vol. I, 60, 1 ante. 

VI. 95, l. 13. The army marched from Shahpur and took up a posi- 
' tion twelve Kos from Fathari. - „ 

This is the ‘ Shahpur ’ founded by Prince Murad in Akola, Berar, six 
Kos from Balapur. Constable, 31 D a. TheB. I. Text gives the name of the 
battle-field as * Asbti (III. 718, Tr. 1070). It is called * Ashta ’ by Constable 
and is in Parbaini, Haidarabacl State. It lies north-west of Pathri or 
Patri. Constable, 31 D b. Three other places called ‘Ashta’ and three 
known as ‘ Ashti ’ are also shown in the Atlas. 

VI. 96, l. 6. Dwarika Das and S'aid Jaldl retired to Nilaioi. 

There is no such place as * Nilawi.’ What the Text says is that 
anil, jj lj cAr J % 3 u-Ij (III. 719, I. 14). “Dwarba Das 

* and Saiyid Jalal nobly played away their short [lit. ' of three to five days *] 
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lives.” (Tr. 1071). * To Nilaivi ’ is due to a misreading of ba-mkui, 


" gloriously.” 

On line 14, it is said of tlie Imperial forces that " they had all 
night suffered from thirst and now carried the river Sugam;” which is 
wrong as well as meaningless. What they did was that they marched . 
(lit. turned their steps) towards the river !■>_,; (III. 719, 1. 19; 

Tr. 1071). There is no river called ‘ Sugam’ anywhere in these parts. Mr. 
Vincent Smith speaks of this battle having been fought at “Supa on 
the Godavary” (Akbar, 270, 360), but there is no such place as Supa, in 
the Haidarabad territory. He has been misled by a statement of Bloch- 
mann’s (Am, I. Tr. 336), which is made on the authority of Firishta, but 
what F. really says is that '* the Khan-i-Khanah and Raja ‘Ali Khan 
of Burhanpur encamped at Sonpet on the Godavary and the battle took 
place after they had crossed the river”. (I. 270, 1. 4 ; II. 163, 1. 6). * Sonpet’ 
is Soarfpet in Nandair district and is shown in Constable, PI. 31 D b. See 
also Mr. Beveridge’s note to A. N. Tr. III. 1071, but it is not quite correct. 
VI. 97, l. 9 from foot. [. Prince Murad ] died near DiKbdri, on the hanks 

of the Purta, ticenty Kos from Daulatabad. 

Read ‘ Purna ’ for ‘ Purfa.’Mr. Beveridge has left * Dihbari ’ unidenti- 
fied. Perhaps it is ‘Dhabadi’, which lies about 30 miles north-east of 
Daulatabad and 18 north-west of Jalna (Th.). It lies on a branch of the 
river Purna in Bhokardan taluka, 16 miles south of the town of the same 
name. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, 843). ‘Dhabadi’ is shown in Constable, 
31 C a. Lat. 2d°-2' N., Long. 76°-46' E. (Th). 

VI. 98, Z. 11 from foot. Mahd Singh attacked them at Bhadrak. 

Bbadrak was one of the Mahals of Orissa in Akbar’s Rent-roll. (Am, 
Tr. II. 126, 143). It is now in Balasore district, Orissa, and lies 41 miles 
south-west of Balasore town. Constable, 32 E a. 

VI. 101, Z. 4 and foot note. Death of Jalala, the Sectary Jalala 

is generally called * Tartki ’, Sectary. 

Dowson finds fault with Chalmers and Elphinstone for reading the 
sobriquet as ‘ Tajik ’ and remarks that Jalala’s followers were Yusufzais, 
not Tajiks. But his own meaning of * Tartki ’ is equally open to censure. 
Tartki really means * one engulfed or immersed in (spiritual) darkness.’ 
It was only a nickname coined by the Akhund Darweza— a venerated 
Afghan saint, for Bayazid Ansari, the founder of the sect. Bayazid called 
himself 1 Ftr-i-Raushan ’, ‘ the Enlightened Plr’. The Akhund dubbed him 
in derision l Pir~i-Tarik’, the ‘Darkened Pir’. (Raverty, N. A. 46 note). 
Akbar who was very fond of word-play was delighted with the anti- 
thetical retort and his historians were only too ready to repeat and ring 
the changes upon it. 

VI. 101, Z. 2 from foot. One of the great vassals of Adil Khan Bijapiiri 

teas coming towards Ahniadnagar. 

The B. I. text gives his name as Wanku. (111,788; Tr. 1180). I ven- 

ture to identify him with Wankoji [Venkoji] Naib Nimbalkar of Phaltan, 
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better known as Jagpal Bao Naik Nimbalkar, who lived in the early part 
of the seventeenth century and was “notorious for his restless and 
predatory habits.” DIpa Bai, the sister of Jagpal Bao, was the grandmother 
of Shivaji. The Nimbalkars were made Sardeshmuhhs of Phaltan by the 
Kings of Bijapur and derived their name from the village of Nimbalik, 
now called Nimluk. (Grant Duff, H. M. 39, 40). Elsewhere, Abu-1- 
Pazl says of this Wanku that he sought shelter in Ahmadnagar from the 
oppression of the Bijapur soldiers. He had, before that, sent his eldest son 
Babaji and his brother’ Dhar Bao to solicit the Khan-i-Khanan^s protec- 
tion, but as the Khan put them into prison, lie had fled to Shah ‘Ali in 
Ahmadnagar, who also consigned him to a dungeon. ( III . 794-5; Tr. 
1191). He is described as a great landholder of Ahmadnagar, command- 
ing 5000 horse and 12000 foot, who had quarrelled with ‘Adil Khan and 
had come over to the Mughals. [Ib. III. 788; Tr. 1180). 

VI. 102, Z. 5. He got possession of Kalna, which is one of the chief 
fortresses of Ahmadnagar. 

1 Kalna ’ {Rede Galna) and * Jalna 5 are quite distinct, but are often 
confounded and even Mr. Beveridge has mixed up the two places. (See his 
Tr. of A. N. III. 1181 note , 11S9 note and 1197). Jalna is the Jalnapur, 
which is mentioned only three lines higher up. It is now in Aurangabad 
district, Haidarabad State. Lat. 18°-51 / N., Long. 75°-66' E. Constable, 
31 C b. It is the Jalna of the I. G. XIV. 29, to which Mr. Beveridge refers. 

' 6ralna’ is now in the Malegaon taluTca of Nasik district. Lat. 20°-46 / N., 
Long. 74°-32 / E. (I. G. XII. 124). Jalna belongs now to the Nizam, Galna 
is in British India. Kalna [Galna] was the place taken by Abu-1-Fazl, Jalna 
or (Jalnapur), the town to which the Khan-i-Khanan went. 

VI. 103, Z. 2. The Takmila-i-Akbarnama of'Inayatu-lla. 

The authorship 'of this ‘Takmila’ is a puzzle which has not been 
satisfactorily solved. There are at least three recensions of the Continua- 
tion, which differ considerably in matter from one another. Dr. Rieu 
points out that “there is a Ms. in the British Museum which also is stated 
to have been written by ‘Inayatulla bin Muhibb ‘Ali, but which is quite 
distinct from the similarly-entitled history, extracts of which are given in 
Elliot, VI. 103-116. "While, in the latter, the murder of Abu-1-Fazl is told 
in a few words and without any direct implication of Jahangir in the 
crime, the author of the present work narrates the same event in the 
most circ ums tantial manner and distinctly states that Birsingh Dev, the 
murderer, acted at the instigation of Jahangir.” (Persian Catalogue, (Sup- 
plement), IV. 52; see also III. 929, 1031). In the copies in the India Office 
Library, the compiler is called ‘ Muhammad Salih ’ (Ethe, Catalogue, N 03 . 
260, 261, column 106), but elsewhere he calls himself ‘Inayatulla or Muliam- 
nad Salih, as in the Ms. used by Dowson. Dr. Rieu surmises that this Mu- 
jammad Salih must be Muhammad Salih Kambu, the author of the 'Amal- 
i-$alih and he thinks that the name. ‘Inayatulla may be accounted for by 
the fac.t that Muhammad Salih had an elder brother called ‘ Inayatulla, 
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who wrote tbie Bahar-i- Danish and also compiled a General History of 
the World called TariJch-i-Dilkusha. (Rieu, 765, 1093). He proposes to sub- 
stitute ‘and’ for ‘ or * in the clause just cited and suggests that it may be 
the joint production of the brothers. See III. 929, 1081. Mr. Beveridge has 
appropriated this suggestion and made it his own. Unfortunately, the 
three discrepant recensions militate against the supposition of their joint 
authorship. The Text printed in the Bib. Ind. differs admittedly from that 
used by Chalmers and the two Mss. in the India Office differ from both, 
though there can he no doubt that they are all copied, paraphrased or re- 
written from the earlier portion of Iqbalnama-i-J ahangiri, which was 
completed in 1029 H. 1020 A. C. (A. N. III. Tr. 1201-5 note). Perhaps the 
true explanation is that the brothers wrote, not jointly, but successively. 
The version in which Jahangir is exculpated may be the one first drafted 
ahd compiled by ‘Inayatulla. It may have been subsequently revised and 
recast, in accordance with later opinions on this and other points, by 
‘Inayatulla himself or Muhammad Salih Kambu who speaks of himself as 
the pupil and protege of ‘Inayatulla in his Preface to the Bahar-i-Danish. 
Jahangir’s infatuation for Nur Jnhan, his weakness and other defects of 
character are the subjects of frequent animadversion in the ' Amal-i-Salih. 

VI. 104, l. 6 from foot. It has already been related that Sultan 

Salim had set oiit against the Raja of Ajmir. 

Ajmer was not under any Raja at this time and the B. I. text (HI. 
805-6) puts the matter very differently. “ On 6th Mihr (XLIVR. Y.), the 

Prince Royal [Salim] obtained leave to go to Ajmer to chastise 

Umra, the Rana [of Udayapur] ” (III. 763; Tr. 1140). Umra is Amar 
Sinha, who had succeeded his father Rana Pratap. Salim was now 
(XLVH R.) sent again to Ajmer with a view to invade from that point 
d’appui the restricted territory that still remained in the hands of the 
Rana of Chitor. See also A. N. ante 98 and Khaki Shirazi, 204 post. 

VI. 106, l. 9. Baz Bahadur, the Imperial commander, retired to Bhoical. 

Bhowal lies north of Dacca, and is a jungly tract extending to the 
Garo Hills. The town is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

‘ Saripur ’ and ‘ Bakrampur ’ (1. 17) which were in or near the country 
of ‘Isa Khan of Bhati are ‘ Sripur ’ near Rajabari, at the confluence of 
the Meghna and the Padma. Bikrampur lies a few miles south of Dacca. 
Bikrampur is marked in Constable, 29 D d. Sripur has been long since 
washed away by the Padma. (Poster, E. T. I. 28 note ) . 

VI. 109, 1. 10. [TheSfagh] Raja toho had just now acquired the country 
of Bangu. 

jfc must be an error for Pegu. The Magh jRaja who is said to 
have just acquired the country was the Raja of Arakan. (A. N. III. 479= 
Tr. 722). The people of Arakan are known as ‘ Mugs’, (q. v. H. J. s. v.). We 
know from local histories that the Arakan king, Minrazagyi, who reigned 
from 1593 to 1612 A. C.) had invaded and sacked Pegu, with the assistance 
of the Portuguese under De Brito in 1599. (C. H. I. IV. 487, 493-494). 
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VI. Ill, l 5. Kaid Rai of Bengal. 

The correct name is ' Kedar Rai'. (A.N. III. 824; Tr. 1235). He was 
one of the twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal and had his seat at' Bhushna, which 
is now in the Farid pur division of Bengal. In Todar Mai’s Rent-roll, 
Faridpur was included in the Sarkar of Bhushna, alias Muhammadabad. 
“ Kedar Rai and Chand Rai had gradually extended their sway from 
Rajabari in Dacca district to Kedarbari, now in the Palang thana of 
Faridpur, where a deep ditch and a road known as Kaeh Kijiira mark 
the site of their fort.” (I. Gr. XII. 54-5). Abu-l-Fazi records that Kedar’s 
fort of Bhushna was taken by the Mugbals in the 4l9t year (1696 A. C.), 
after a battle in which Kedar was wounded and fled to Tsa Khan of Bhati. 
(A. N.'III. 711; Tr. 1059). He also states that Ohand Rai had been killed 
in a fight with the Afghans sometime before. {Ib. III. 682; Tr. 969). This 
Chand Rai is mentioned by Ralph Fitch, who states that he went in 1586" 
from Bacola [Bakla, the old name of Baqarganj district] to Serrepore 
(Sripur), the king of which place was called ' Chondery.’ He says that 
* Serrepore’ was six leagues from 'Sunnergan* (Sonargaon). (Foster, E. 
T. I. 28 ; J. H. Ryley, John Fitch, p. 118). 

Kilmak, who was thelmperial Commander in Srinagar (1. 9), is identi- 
cal with ‘Baz Bahadur Kilmak’ of 106 ante. (A. N. Text, 809; Tr. Ill 1214). 
He is also called Sultan ‘Ali Qilmaq. (A.N. III. 820; Tr. 1231). Jahangir 
says that he had long been guilty of evil practices in Bengal, but after- 
wards repented of his errors and had the honour of kissing the threshold 
in the 1st year of his reign. (T. J. 37, 1. 24; Tr. I. 78 and 83, 1. 31 ; Tr. 
1. 184). 

VI. 114, l. 12 from foot. [DaniyaVs servants ] continued to introduce 

the poison [ spirits ] unperceived, sometimes 
concealing it in the barrels of musJeets. 

This extraordinary method of smuggling the forbidden stuff is also 
mentioned by Daniyal’s brother Jahingir, who states that “a musketeer 
named Murshid Quli, who was one of Daniyal’s attendants, poured, at the 
urgent entreaties of the Prince, double-distilled spirit into his favourite 
gun. The rust of the iron was dissolved by the strength of the spirit. 
The prince no sooner drank of it than ha fell down.” (T. J. Tr. I. 35; 
Text, 15, 1. 11 if.). 

VI. 115, l. 2. On Monday, the 12th Aban, corresponding with the 20th 
J umada-l-awwal, 1014 Hijra {September 1605), an ill- 
ness instituted itself into the frame of the Emperor 
[ATebar], 

The Ilahi month is wrongly stated, though the Hijri date is right. The 
B. I. text has 12th Mihr and this is the correct Ilahi date. 20th Jnmadi I. 
was 24th September 1605. 12th Mihr is the 199th day of the Ilahi calen- 
dar and the 267th (68+199) of the Julian. The Emperor's illness lasted 
for 23 days and he died on 16th October, O. S. corresponding to 4th 
Aban Uahi. (A. N. IH 811 ; Tr. 1269-1261 and Note). 
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Tlie proximate cause of deatH was diarrhoea followed by dysentery. 
The story of the Emperor having died by misadventure in an attempt to 
poison Mirza Ghazi of Thatta or Raja Mansinha of Amber is discredited 
by Mr. Irvine (Manucci, IV. 420 Note) as well as by Mr. Beveridge (A. 
N. Tr. III. 1260 Note), Mr. Crooke (Tod, A. A. R. 1. 408; III. 1338 Note), 
Dr. Beni Prasad (Jahangir, 75 note) and even Mr. Vincent Smith' (loc. cit. 
325*6), though it is repeated by Terry (Voyage, 40S), Herbert (Travels. 
72), De Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 170), Mundy (Journal, II. 102-3), Manucci (I. 
149) and others. 

We know little of Akbar’s clinical history, but it is certain that 
he had been suffering for many years before his death, from a very 
painful intestinal disease of some sort. We are told that this last and 
fatal illness began on 12th Mihr, that no medicines were administered 
or taken for eight days, that ‘ a bloody flux’ then made its appearance, 
that it was treated without success for ten days, upon which the physician 
abandoned hope and fled from court. It is also stated that when the Hakim 
‘Ali attempted to arrest the diarrhoea by powerful astringents, they 
only brought on fever, strangury and other symptoms prognosticating a 
fatal termination of the disease. Whatever the exact pathology of the case 
may have been, it is certain that this intestinal complaint was one of 
long standing. Akbar had been seriously ill just in the same way in 991 
H. (XXVII R. Y.). He had, then, as now, as Abu-l-Fazl puts it, ‘ an inter- 
nal pain’ on 20th Mihr, did not or would not take any medicine for some 
days, upon which “ blood came.” Laxatives were then administered on the 
urgent entreaty of Abu-l-Fazl, against the advice of the Hindu physicians, 
and Akbar recovered only after thirty-six days. During three days of 
this illness, he “ touched no food ” and had to “ eat only boiled things 
withont any oil or ghee ” for seventeen days. (A. N. HI. 394=Tr. 683-4). 
Firishta also mentions this attack of fever and diarrhoea (JV*0 and states 
that “ great anxiety was felt on his account, as His Majesty had, like his 
father Humayun, taken to opium.” (I. 264, 1. 6 f .f. ; Briggs, II. 253). Akbar 
had another attack of * severe pain ’ in the bowels in the 34th year (997 
H. 15S9 A. C.). He was then forbidden all food for two days and after- 
wards allowed “ only two spoonfuls of soup”. He used to say, writes Abu- 
l-Fazl, that he had often been ill, but that the pains of those days had 
been such as he had never experienced before. (A. N. HI. 552=Tr. 838). 
Towards the end of the same year (the 34tb), he had another attack of 
“ pain in the abdomen which caused great distress ”. ( Ibid . 675; Tr. 870). 
Budauni informs us that the same trouble, “stomach-ache and colic ” 
recurred in the 36th year (999 H.) and he was so ill that he suspected 
Prince Salim of having poisoned him and openly said so. (II. 377 =Tr. 
390). He must have been again ill in the 42nd year (1597 A.O.), as 
Jerome Xavier states that he was privileged to enter the Emperor’s 
bed-room and nurse him. (Smith, Akbar, 269; J. A. S. B. 1896, pp, 72-79). 
In the 44th year, he had two attacks of similar pains in the stomach, one 
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VI. 118, l. 9. Raja Ramchand [ the Raja of Bhata] fled to the castle of 
Mandhun, ichich is noted for being one of the strongest 
'places in Hindustan. 

‘ Mandhun * is a mistranscription of * Uandhu ’ or ‘Bandhugarh 5 which 
Thornton says, is in the territory of Rewa in Baglielkhand, sixty miles 
south-west of Rewa town. Hamilton also states that “ Baundhoo or Bhatta 
was the name of the northern part of the Hindoo territory of Gundwana ”, 
and he locates the fort about 60 miles north-east from Mandla. (East India 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, s. v. Bandoogur). Abu-1-Fazl has ‘ Bandhu ’ in the 
corresponding passage. (II. 183 ; Tr. 282). 

VI. 119, l. 9. Damiida, one of her [DurgavatVs] chief toicns . 

A. F. has ‘Damoh’ in the counterpart passage (A. N. II. 212; Tr. 
327, 328) , which must be correct. It lies about 65 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur. Constable, 28 A d. The actual site of the first battle which is here 
stated to have been four marches from Damoh, is said by local tradition, 
to have been near Singaurgarh in Garha Mandla, about 32 miles south-east 
of Damoh and 26 north-west of Jabalpur. The Rani stabbed herself after 
a second defeat , in a defile, 12 miles east of Garha. (Sleeman, J. A. S. B. 
1837. VI. 627-9 ; C. P. Gazetteer, 225, 283 ; Arch. Surv. Rep. IX. 4S). The 
battle said to have been fought at Narhi, east of Garha, (C. H. I. IV. 88), 
must have been the second. Singaurgarh is shown in Constable, 28 A d. 
VI. 122, 1. 14. He [Muhammad Sultan Mirzd] ions the son of Rashid 
Sultan Wais Mirzd. 

He was or of Wais Mirza, i.e. Wais Mirza’s most 

worthy, intelligent, sagacious or wise son. ‘Rashid’ was not a part of 
the father’s name. (A. N. II. 279; Tr. 413; T. A. in E. D. V. 315; B. Tr. 
II. 87 note). The name of Wais Mirza’s father was Baiqara, not Ba&akra, 
as on 1. 10. 

VI. 126, l. 8. The army then proceeded towards Jasrima and Lakhan- 
pur. 

Rede, Jasrofa, formerly a small state in North-Eastern Punjab, but 
now included in Kashmir. Lat. 32°-29' N., Long. 75° 27' E. Constable, 25 
A a. It is one of the small Chiefships attached to the Jammu or Central 
division of the Alpine Punjab. (A. G. 1. 133). ‘Samba ’(1. 11) lies a few 
miles north of Jasrota. Constable, Ibid. On 1. 12, ‘ Balidar ’ is a mistake for 
‘ BaWiadra ’. Mr. Beveridge says * Lakhaupur ’ must be wrong and proposes 
to read ‘ Lalchnur ’ (Tr. III. 88i note) but ‘ Lakhnnpur ’ still exists under 
that name and this spelling is quite correct. See Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIII, (1918), I'r.-. 1, p. 4.9. 
VI. 130, l. 8. On the 27th of the month [Rab‘t II. lQ0b\- Z'-J'a died a 
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II. 1002 H. and ended on 8th Rajab 1003. (A. N. Ill, 656; Tr. 1006). 
There is some error in Faizi Sirhindi’s chronology. He says (1. 18) that 
the thirty-ninth year began on 9th Rajab 1003 H., but according to the 
A. N., the year which began on 9th Rajab 1003 H. was the fortieth. (HI. 
667 ; Tr. 1023. See also E. D. V. 246 ; Smith, Akbar, 457). 

VI. 131, l, 7. In Ms [the poet Faizi’s] early days, he and the author of 
this work had some connexion through using the same 
takhallus for their writings . 

This is obscurely, if not enigmatically, worded. Budauni clears up the 
matter. Abu-l-Fazl’s brother, the poet, and this Shaikh Ilahdad Sirhindi . 
had, by some unhappy chance, chosen the identical nom-de-plume , Faizi. 
The former therefore requested Sirhindi to give it up and assume some 
other pen-name. As the latter declined to do so, the former thought it 
best to alter his own to Fayyd?i, so as to preclude the possibility of any 
confusion and also with a view to make it “ correspond with the gram- 
matical amplification” as Budauni puts it, “of * Allami , by which Ms 
younger brother, Abu-1-Fazl, was known.” (E. D. Vol. V. 545; B., Text, 

III. 299, 1. 11). 

VI. 132, 1. 18. His mother [of Prince Rustam , son of Prince Murad] was 
sister of Khan-i 'Azam. 

The lady was the daughter , not the sister of ‘Aziz Koka, entitled 
Khan-i-‘Azam. She was married to Prince Murad in the 32nd year (995 A. 
H.) of Akbar’s reign. (A.N. III. 518 ; Tr. 791. See also Jin, Tr. 1. 326). She 
could not have been the sister of 'Aziz, as Shamsn-d-din Muhammad 
Khan, the father of the Khan-i-' Azam, was assassinated on 12th Rama- 
zan, 969 H. In other words, she would have been at least 37 years, of age 
at this time in 1006 H., while her husband, Prince Murad, who was born 
in 978 H., (T. A. in E. D. V. 232), could have been only 29 years old. 

VI. 136,' l. 6. On arriving at Gharkol, a submissive letter was received 
from Bahadur Khan. 

There is no such place as ‘Gharkol’ It is an error for 

* Rhargon * (A. N. HI. 768 ; Tr. 1148). It lies on the left bank 

of the Kundi, a tributary of the Narmada and is now the headquarters 
of Nimar district in the Indore State. (I. G. XV. 251). Constable, 31 C 
a. (See my note on Vol. IH. 87, 1. 5 ante). Von Noer also speaks of it as 

* Gharkol’. (Akbar, Tr. H. 31), He must have been misled by Dowson’s 
Translation. Elsewhere, Faizi himself states that Prince Daniyal took 
leave of Akbar at Ghargon. [Recte, Khargon]. (A. N. Ill, Tr. 1184 note). 
yi. 137, 1. 18. A dog who accompanied him set off in pursuit of ahare, 

but the hare turned round and attacked the dog etc. 

This story is a folk-tale, which crops up in many places and is given 
as the reason for the selection of the sites of several other capitals, e. g. 
Anhilwad, ( Mirat-i-Ahmadi , Pt, i. 31— Tr. in Bayley, 25; Jin, Tr., IL 
262), Haiwad (B. G. VIH, Kathiawar, 423), Kharakpur (J. A. S. B. XL. 
|L871, p. 24), Rewa (I, G. s. n.), Bidar (Ind. Ant. XXVJII- 1899, p.- 129) 
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and Vijayanngar. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 19). Mr. Sewell observes 
that “ a similar tnlo is told of the rise of almost every kingdom, principa- 
lity or largo Zamindari in Southern India.” [Ibid. Note). 

VI. 143, 7. 11. Next day, Miyan Saiyid r cent round and looJeed after 

the construction of the trenches. 

The person meant is the author’s patron, Shaikh Farid, who was a 
Bukhari Saiyid. * Miyan * is a title of respect used before the names of 
Saiyids and other persons of quality in Hindustan. Saiyid ‘Abdulla, the 
father of the famous King-makers, was generally known as Saiyid Miyan. 
. [Maasi r-i-2 1 a w giri, 227, 1. 4). 

Mr. Vincent Smith speaks of Shaikh Farid repeatedly as ' Shaikh 
Farid of Bukhara ’. (Akbar, 31S, 399, 4D3). This is not quite correct. The 
sobriquet merely means that he teas dcccndcd from some Saiyid, who 
had come to India from Bukhara in tho old days. Shaikh Farid himself 
was really born in Dchli. Jahangir explicitly says so. (T. J. 65, 1. 6; Tr. I. 
137 ; see also Blochmann, 7*t n, Tr. 1. 413). 

Borgaon, (1. 20), which is said to have been eight Kos from Asir, is 
now in Nimar district. It lies about twenty miles north-west of Burhdn- 
pur. Constable, 31 D a. 

VI. 145, l. 1. The mine teas exploded [nf the siege of Ahmadnagar] or. 
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himself states that Abu-1-Fazl was appointed Chief Commander of the 
armies for the subjugation of the Dekkan, soon after the capitulation of 
Asir, on the 8th of Slicibcm and. that on the 28th of Shaicical, the whole 
of the Dakhin, i. e. Khandesh and Malwa as well as Gujarat, were placed 
under Prince Daniyal, as the Emperor was returning to Agra. 

Mr. Vincent Smith assorts that Sir Hindi's dates are * incredible’, ‘im- 
possible ’ and ‘ absurd He even accuses him of having muddled the 
chronologj' and given a ‘ garbled account’ of the events, (loc. cit. 299), 
but the error is undoubtedly clerical or inadvertent. The charges of 
perfidy and treachery which he has preferred against Akbar have been 
fully and conclusively rebutted by Mr. C. H. Payne in his ' Akbar and the 
Jesuits’ (251-8). 

VI. 151, 1. 13. He heard, the Emperor's command, “ Bring Asad into the 
bath room , that I may cut him in pieces zcith my oum 
hand .” 

The author uses the word ‘ Ghuslkhana \ which was not a ‘ bath 
room’, but the Privy Council Chamber of the Emperor. “Behind these 
galleries, from which the Emperor is wont to look on at elephant-fights, 
lies the Audience Chamber, which is called the ‘ G-ussal-can.’ (De Laet, 
Tr. 40). The greatest nobles and the most privileged persons only were 
admitted to it. (CoryatinE. T- 1. 279; see also Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy. 
Ed. Foster, 1. 106, 202; Mundy.II. 201; Bernier, Ed. Constable, 265, 361; 
Manucci, II. 361, 400). The mistake is committed again at 247, 1. 5 f .f ., 421, 
1, 7 f.f. and 421 last line infra. 

VI. 152, 1. 14 from foot. The King ofBijapur was also vexed that he 

had not received a direct cession of Gwalior. 
This ‘ Gwalior ’ (?) is again mentioned at 163 infra. Dowson says he 
cannot identify the place. (Ibid, note). Can it be meant for ‘ Gawllgarh ’, 
which had been captured by the Mughals in the 43rd year, 1006-7 H.? 
Abu-l-Fazl says that there was not a stronger fort than Gawal or Garwil, 
as he calls it, in Berar. (A.N. HI. 744, 746=Tr. 1111, 1116). 

VI. 153, l. 4. Asad wore a. badge, as a disciple of Akbar’s" Divine 
Religion ”. The King [of Bijaphr ] took it to examine it, 
and professing himself a disciple, declared he would 
keep it. 

This is an illuminating and significant allusion to the* Shast too 
ShaWi ’ which is mentioned in the Ain, (Tr. 1. 165), A. N. (Text, HI* 
354^=Tr. 520), Budauni (II. 338=Tr. 349; 40i=Tr. 418) and Jahangir’s 
Tiizuk (28, 1. 16 ; Tr. I. 60-61), as the badge or insignia given to followers 
of Akbar’s New Religion, Students interested in the subject may refer to 
my Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 147-155, where it is 
discussed at'some len gth . 

V 1. 153, 1 . 14 from foot. The Prince also directed that 10000 rupees 

should be given to him, but he “ got only 2000 
muzafiaris. ’’ 
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The Mttzaffari was a silver coin, weighing about 110 grains, first struck 
by Muzaffar II. of Gujar.it, who ruler! from A. IT. 017 to 932 (1511 to 
1520 A! C.). It weigher! about 110 grains, but was valuer! at about two to 
the Akbari rupee, as the silver was about fourteen per cent below the 
Akbari standard. (.If/?, Tr. I. 23; F. II. 138, 2S7=Briggs’ Tr. IV. 319). 
See my article on the Unpublished Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat in J.B. 
B. R. A. S. 1020. pp. 42-45. The meaning is that what Asad got was 
equivalent to only 1000 rupees instead of 10000. 

VI. 154, 1. 4 from foot. H r hcn[Shailch Ahi-l-Fa-f) teas JiiUed at Sarai 

Harin', a dependency of Sironj, at prayer-time 
on Friday , 7th Babiu-l-amcal 1010 IT. 

This place has not been satisfactorily identified. I venture to suggest 
that it must be the Bav-ki-Scrai, which is mentioned by Tavernier, in the 
itinerary of his journey from Narwar to Dholpur. He locates it at three 
Kos, about sis miles, south of Antri, nine K ns north of Narwar and nine 
Kos south of Gwalior. (Travels, Tr. Ball, 1. 52). There /sn place called Bar- 
ki-Scrai, i.c. Serai of the Bar or Yad, i.c. Ficus Indica, still in existence 
at about o£ miles south of Antri. (I. A. p. cxvii). Lat. 25°-5Si' N., Long. 
7S°-10' E. Ticftcnthalcr says that Abu-1-Fazl was killed near a ferry of the 
Sindh river, at a place close to Dhumghnt, about two leagues to the west of 
Dehnln, which is ten leagues west of Datia. (1. 184 apud A.N. III.Tr. 1220 
Note). This is in fair agreement with the situation of ‘ Bar-ki-Serai \as 
Datia is a few miles north-cast of Narwar. The place is called ‘ Sarai 
Bang!, two stages from Gwalior, by Tndvatulla. ( ante 107). ‘Bn/ipa’ may 
be an error for ‘ Bat Kit ’ or * Bar Kn ’ (Serai). Klriki Shirazi says that 
Abu-1-Fazl was murdered at the Sarai Bar ( j. iS'j- ), six Kos from 
Narwar ou Friday the 4th of Rabi I. 1011 (AIS. in the Mulla Firuz 
Library, folio 218 b). The place seems to be also called “ Berhe Serai, 
ten Kos from Gwaliar ” in the M aiisir-bjahangh'i , from which extracts 
are translated in F. Gladwin’s History of Hindustan, (Ed. 178S, p. vii). 

The date of the assassination' is given in the local Hindu chronicles 
of Bundelkhand as 9th Kartika V. S. 1GG0 (Silberrad in J. A. S.B. LXXI, 
(1902), p. Il2)=4th October 1G02. But this must be wrong. The date given 
by Asad— Friday, 7th Rab’i I. 1011 H.— corresponds to 15th August 1602 
O. S.but 15th August teas a Sunday. In the Takmila of the A.N. [ante 107), 
it is 1st Shahrivar, [13th August]. In the recension used by Chalmers it is 
4tli Rab'i I and Noer and Smith think the latter must be correct. But 4th 
KabTu-l-awwal Hisabi was 12th August, and a Thursday. The correct 
date must be 4th Ruyyat or Hilali, if the week-day Friday is given 
rightly by Asad. 

VI. 155, b 20. Gopal Das Nakta. 

Nalcta looks like a nickname or epithet of revilement. In Gujarati 
and Hindi, it means ‘ cut-nosed ’ and secondarily, * impudent,’ ‘shameless.’ 
Gopaldas appears to have been no favourite with the writer of this 
Diary, as he is afterwards stigmatised as ‘a wretched villain.’ (166 infra). 
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An old officer of Babur and Humayun, named Jalalu-d-din Mahmud had 
a Tarki by-name ‘ Bujuk’,’ which has the same signification, vis . ' Cut-nose.’ 
Bayazid Biyat, who had been at one time in Jalalu-d-din’s service, tells us 
that Mirza ‘Askari had the man’s nose cut or slit for using improper 
language on a certain occasion. (A.N. Tr. 1. 413 Note): See also Ibid, 11.65= 
Tr. 85, where he is again mentioned. Such barbarous punishments were only 
too common in the old days. Khwaja Bhul, who had been sent with a 
message to Prince Salim, having spoken somewhat disrespectfully to His 
Highness, had the tip of his tongue— the peccant part— cut out by Akbar’s 
orders. (A.N. III. 727 ; Tr. 1088). J ahangir takes great merit to himself for 
having prohibited, immediately after his accession, the cutting off of the 
noses and ears of criminals and for having himself taken a vow never 
to inflict such punishments on any one. (Waqi'at, 284 and 325 infra). 

VI. 158, l. 2. Shaikh Mustafa , governor of Kalabagh. 

Kalabagh lies on the road from Sironj to Narwar. Tavernier makes 
it 23 Kos from Sironj, 17 from Sipri and 28 from Narwar. (Travels, I. 
67-61). Pinch puts it at twenty Kos from Sironj. (E. T. I. 143). The real 
distance is about fifty miles [north of] Sironj. 

VI. 165, l. 1. The unhappy Khwaja, Amiru-d'-din whose watch it was , 
came in sight. 

Becte, AmlKu-d-din. (A.N. III. 474=Tr. 715 ; Takmila, Text. HI. 836= 
Tr. 1262). Jahangir also mentions him and says that very soon after his 
own accession, Aminu-d-din was appointed Tatish Begi, that is, Captain of 
the Watch, the post which he had held under Akbar. (T. J. 6, 15 ; Tr.1. 13, 
14 and note). He was the person who had been sent as envoy to Ahmad- 
nagar by Akbar. (T. A. in E. D. V. 460, 467). His original name was Mir 
Muhammad Amin. (B. H. 377, 1.11; Tr. II. 390). 

Ram Das, who also '* had a share in the misfortune ” (1. 7), was 
Raja Ram Das Kachhwa, a great favourite of Akbar’s. (q. v. 170 infra). 

VI. 170, l. 8. Saiyid Khan, who was connected icith the royal 

house and descended from an ancient and illustrious 
, Mughal family. 

This ‘Saiyid Khan’ was S'aid Khan Chaghtai. The name is not 
-V but He was strongly opposed to the proposed supersession of 
Salim on the ground that it was a flagrant violation of Chaghtai law and 
custom. As a descendant of Timur, he looked upon himself as a custodian 
or trustee responsible for the strict observance of the ‘ Tor a and Ydsd. 

( Ain , I. Tr. 331). Dr. Beni Prasad identifies Asad’s ‘ Saiyid Khan ’ with 
* Saiyid Khan Barha,’ whom he describes as “ a scion of an ancient and 
illustrious Mughal family, connected with the Imperial House ’’(Jahangir, 
p. 73), but he must be mistaken, as the Barha Saiyids were not Chaghtais . 
and not even Mughals. Nor were they related to ' the royal house by blood. 
S'aid Khan was the son of Y‘aqub Beg, the son of Ibrahim Beg Chapuk, 
who was one of the Amirs of Babur and Humayun. (M.U. II. 403; see 
my note on IV. 366, 1.3). 
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VI. 2$4, 1.14. 


Mortaza Khan was Shaikh Farid Bukhari, who was given that title 
by Jahangir, as a reward for the defeat of Khusrav at Bhairowal, i. e. 
Vairowal near Govindwal and Tam Taran in Amritsar district. (T. J.32, 
1. 8 f. f =Tr. 1. 69). Asad is giving him 'the title in anticipation. 

VI. 171, l. 10. Far a Beg came and made salutation. 

Becte, 4 Qara Beg’. He is the Qara Khan Turkman of the T. J. (8, 
1. 2=Tr. 1. 17; 33, 1. 27=Tr. I. 71). He had come to Akbar’s Court with 
Hirza Muzaffar Husain Safavi of Qandahar in 1003 A.H. (B. II. 402=Tr. 
416; Ain, Tr. I. 313).' Faizi Sirhindi also calls him Qara Beg. (i38 ante ; 
see also the T. A. Test, 367, 1. 7 f.f.). ■ 

VI. 177, 2. 10. He lighted upon the Tar'ikh-i-Bahadur Shahi, written 
hy Sam Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. 

The real name of the author of this History was Hisam or Husam 
Khan Gujarati, not 4 Sam Sultan Bahadur ’. The book is quoted fre- 
quently in the Zafar al Wdlih of Hajji Dabir, as well as in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari (Tr. Bayley, 279, 341, 350), the T- A. (3,1.7 ;• 635, 1.2) and 
‘Abdu-l-Haqq Dehlavi (484 infra). The author was the grandson of 
Mahfuz Khan, one of the ministers of Mahmud Begada and he himself 
was in the service of Bahadur Shah, in whose honour, it is called Tarikh- 
i-Bahadur shahi. (Z . W. Ed. Ross, II. Introduction, pp. xxvii-xxix). 

VI. 193, 1. 10 from foot. Curious apartment. 

A similar tank, reservoir or ‘ subaqueous chamber ’ is described in the 
A. N. III. 650=Tr. 1000 ; B. II. 265=Tr. 272 and the Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri 
(73, 1. 3; Tr. I. 152). Jahangir Bays that the one which had been con- 
structed by Hakim ‘Ali in his father’s reign [1002 A. H.], i. e. the one 
described here by Nhru-l-Haqq, was in Lahor. That which he himself saw 
was in the same Hakim’s house in Agra. 

VI. 203, 1. 12 from foot. He [Muzaffar Husain Mirza Safavi] had four 

sons , Bahram , Sadar, Alfas and Tahmasp 
Mirza. 

Two of the four names are incorrectly spelt. 4 Sadar ’ is an error 
for 4 Haidar’. He rose to great dignity under Shah Jahan and died in 
1041 A. H. The name of the third son was 4 Alqas ’not 4 A 1/as ’. (A. N. III. 
836; Tr. 1238; Ain, Tr. I. 314; ' Amal-i-Salih, I 49, 1. 7 f. 1; Houtsma, 
E. I. II. 24). The three brothers of Shah Tahmasp Safavi were named 
Alqas, Bahram and Sam. (Gulbadan, H. N. 68=Tr. 169). 

VI. 204, 1. 14. In this year [1005-6 A. H.=42nd B. 7.], Mirza Rustam, 
son of Prince Shah Murad, died at Lahore after a 
severe illness of six years and three months. 

There must be some muddlement here in the text or translation and 
the statement cannot be correct, (cf. 132 ante and my note there). The 
young prince died, according to Abu-1-Fazl, on the 9th of Azar of the 42nd 
year of the reign, (1006 H.), after only three days’ illness, of some intestinal 
or gastric disorder. He was “ nine years, three months and five days ” old at 
the time. (A. N. III. 735, Tr. 1096*7). The of the Ms, must be an error 
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and what the author wrote or meant to write was that the Prince “ died 
after a severe illness [at the age of] nine years and three months.” 

VI. 204, 1. 17. In 1006 A. H., the Emperor appointed liat Hardas to act 
as Minister conjointly with Ehwaja Shamsu-d-dtn. 

The first name is generally written “ Patar Das” in the A. N., and the 
T. A. He was given the title of Rai Rayan by Akbar (160, 161 ante), and 
that of Raja Vikramajit by Jahangir. He was really called ‘ Tappar Das’ 
or ‘ Tir.pur Das’, a short form of Tripurari Das. (See my note on 287, 
1. 17 infra). In any case, * Hardas ’ is wrong. 

VI. 208, l. 8 from foot. In A. D. 1594, Firishta escorted the Princess 

Begam Sultana from Bijapur to Ahmadnagar, 
was present at her nuptials with Prince Danial 
and attended her as far as Burhanpur. 

The date is wrong and 1694 must be a slip for 1604. The marriage 
took place on the 9th of Tir of the 49th year of the reign=20th or 2l8t 
June 1604. (A. N. Continuation, III. 827, Tr. 1240). Firishta himself gives 
the date as Safar 1018 H. (I. 271, 1. 9 f. f.), which began on 19th June 
1604. Danial died according to the first of these contemporary authorities, 
on Saturday, 28th Shawwal ( Hisabi ) 1013 H. (Ibid. III. 837 ; Tr. 1254)= 
9th March 1605, which was a Saturday (Ind. Ephem.). Mr. Vincent 
Smith’ contends that the marriage took plaee in 1012 A. H. or about March 
1604, and that Danial died soon afterwards in April 1604 (Akbar, 331- 
2; 469), because De Laet puts his demise before Salim’s submission and 
arrest on 9th November 1604. But De Laet’s account of Akbar’s reign is 
a second-hand compilation and so full of blunders of all sorts, that he is 
hardly an authority on such a point. Pirishta who was present at the 
marriage may be safely trusted to know better. He gives the year of 
Danial’s marriage and death as 1013 H. in words and Khaki Shirazi, 
another contemporary author, who is, as Elliot states, “ very particular 
with regard to his dates”, also gives 1013. (MS. in the Mulla Piruz Li- 
brary, folio 218 b). 

VI. 210, l. 22. Such conscientious and excellent use has he [Firishta] 
made of his predecessors, so entirely has he exhausted 
all the prominent facts mentioned by them, that they have 
been rendered almost useless. 

This amounts to saying that he has plundered older authors more 
thoroughly and shamelessly th'an others and has done them the additional 
injury of destroying their fame and reputation. Sir Henry Elliot’s very 
high estimate of P.’s compilation is not endorsed by other scholars. 
Raverty is never weary of denouncing Pirishta as “ a mere copyist who 
follows the Tabaqat-i-Akbari so closely and slavishly, that not only 
the poetical quotations, but the errors and slips also are appropriated. 
He has also proved that “ wherever Nizamu-d-din has misread or mis- 
understood the original authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 
same.” (T. N. Tr. 441, 631, 651, 653, 665,-667, 697, 711, etc. notes). 
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VI. $132, 1. 7 from foot. 


Firish'ta’s work ia really an adaptation of the Tabaqat with supple- 
mentary material picked up in odd corners and not infrequently inter- 
polated without discrimination. Oriental writers rarely deal scrupu- 
lously with the intellectual property of their predecessors, butF. often 
betrays great carelessness also in such appropriation or misappropriation 
of the fruits of other peoples' labours. He adds, alters, takes away or muti- 
lates at his own sweet will and rarely troubles to give his reasons or cite 
his authority. Even Sir Wolsclcy Haig, who often follows him, admits 
tliat “ he was utterly devoid of the critical faculty, that he has made several 
glaring errors even in his Annals of the Deccan, which was his peculiar 
province, and that the value of his work is further impaired by liis gross 
ignorance of geography." (Houtsma, E. I. IL 111). It must be also said that 
his crude guesses about the coinage of the Dchli Sultans have often involved 
Thomas and other numismatists in puzzlement and confusion. 

VI. 218, last line. The Rajas of Ujein, Gtcaliar, Kalunjar, Ganauj , 
Dehli and Ajmir entered into a confederacy. 

Firishta’s glosses and embellishments are frequently misleading and 
this is one of them. The interpolation of Dchli and Ajmer in this cata- 
logue of Auandpal’s allies is an absurdity and an anachronism, as neither 
of these cities was in existence at this time (100S A.C.). Dehli was founded 
only by Anangapala Tomar in 1052 A. C. The fact is stated in an inscrip- 
tion on the Iron Pillar in the Qutb. (I. G. XI. 233 ; Smith, E. H. 1. 356). 
Ajmer was the creation of and named after Aja, Ajaya, or Ajayapala Chau- 
han, who flourished about 1100 A. 0. and whose son Ano was alive in 1160 
A.O. (Buhler inlnd. Ant. XXVI, (1897), p. 162; I.G.Y. 141). There is also 
no mention of the 30,000 Gakkhars in any of the earlier authorities. 

VI. 230, l, 16. Two thousand elephants, three hundred gun-carriages and 
battering rams tecre included in the booty of the king. 

The words in the Text are bj.J* J *.bl (I. 290, 1. 10). Mrs. 
Beveridge thinks that Babur’s 0 j v.r» was a culverin or swivel-gun, 
weighing about fifteen or seventeen pounds only, but the term appears 
to have been used for larger pieces of artillery also. Mirza Haidar states 
that at the battle of Qanauj in 947 A. H., Humayim had 700 Zarbzan , 
each throwing stone balls of 500 misqals ’ weight (about five pounds). 
(E. D.V. 131-2). A ‘Zarbzan’ is described by Faizi Sirhindi as a piece of 
artillery throwing a ball weighing from half a ser to two mans at 139 ante. 
See also the Tarikh-i-Alfi in E. D. V. 176. But the existence of any guns 
in the days of Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who is the king referred to here, is 
exceedingly doubtful. See Briggs’ Note, 466 infra. 

VI, 232, l, 7 from foot. Ahmad Shah [Bahmani] marched to reduce a 

rebellious Zemindar of Mahoor. 

This ‘ Mahoor’ was a Sarkar in Berar. [Ain, Tr. II. 230, 236). The 
town is situated four miles from the right bank of the Pain-Ganga river, 
about 98 miles S. S. E. from Ellichpur. Lat. 19°-50' N., Long. 78°-0 / . E. (Th.) 
It; is shown in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 40 C 2. Kullum, which is mentiQned oq 
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line 2,p. 233 infra, as possessing a diamond, mine, was, another SarJear in 
Berar. Eight of its parganas belonged then to a Good Zemindar named 
Babjeo or Chanda, who had wrested the diamond mine of Biragarh [Rede, 
Wairagarh] only a short time before from another chief, (tin. Tr; II, 229, 
230, 232. See also T.J. Tr. II, 21 and note), Kallam or Kailamb is now in 
Wun district, Berar, and shown in Constable, 31 E a. 

VI. 236, l. 13 from foot. A poet observes: 'Roy alt ybefitteth not the der 

stroyer of a parent, nor will the reign of such 
a wretch be long .’ 

The poet is the great Nizami Ganjavi who says:— 

«bLi -Aj 1 1> Jl, [£ i \ j ^ j* Jl» 

The couplet is quoted by Mirkhwand also in connection with the 
short-lived prosperity of royal parricides. (Browne, L. H. P. IH. 377). 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad in his Chapter on Sultan Nasiru-d-din Khalji of 
Malwa(571, last line) and his copyist F. (II. 261, 1. 11) cite the saying as an 
argument of great weight. They urge in all seriousness, that as no parricide 
is known to- have reigned for more than a year and Nasiru-d-din actually 
ruled for so long as eleven, he could not have been guilty of poisoning 
his father Ghiyasu-d-dxn, as he is said by many historians to have done ! 
VI. 236, l. 9 from foot. Beny Ray recovered from Ms wounds, 

Sic in Briggs, but the Cawnpore Iiith. of Firishta has i5«h* (II, 201r2). 
The % A. calls him .^jl d! (476-7) and the Mirat-i-Sihandari 
iSB iflj (Text, 114-5, Bayley’s Tr. 208-9). He is called Patai Rawal in the 
Hindu accounts also and this mast have been the sobriquet or designation 
by which he was popularly known. His real name was Jaysinha. ( Ras.Mala . , 
Reprint, 1924, jpp. 355, 357, 358; B. G. I. i. 246). (Beny) must be a 
misreading of Jr, Patai. 

VI. 243, l. 13. Alcbar died at Agra on the 23rd of Jumadu-l-amoal, 
A.ff. 1014, after a reign of fifty-two years. 

Neither of the two averments is correct. Akbar died on the 12th-13th 
of Jumadi-l-ZMeV, 1014-=4th Aban Ilahi, 50 R. Y., after a reign of less, 
than fifty solar years or a little more than fif ty-one lunar years. He reigned 
from 2nd Rab'i II. 963 to 12th Jumadi II. 1014 H. The Hijri date given 
by this author corresponds with 12th Mihr Ilahi, ovl which the -Emperor, 
was seized with the illness which proved fatal after twenty-three days. 
(A. ,N. Cont. III. 840-=Tr. III. 1259). ‘Abdu-I-Baqi has mixed up the dates 
of the two events. 

VI, 280, l, 12. I had .neither heart nor head to think about the foul 
copies of my Memoirs. 

wiiOji p'lj i £*'{.>** & i ) J- 5 (353, ,1. 11 f.f.)< 

“My heart and head did not keep pace together [did not work in 
accord or unison with each other] and I was unable to pay person alatten- 
tioh to the original Journals and Reports of, Events.” The real meaning 
is that Jahangir was suffering from some nervous or cardiac: disorder, ; 
.which prevented him from .preparing and writing put with his own.- hand,': 
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summaries of the Court-Circulars' and News-letters, from which his 
autobiography was compiled. As his own hands shook and trembled, he was 
obliged to get the work done byMu'atamad Khan. Manucci describes the 
WaJcai as a “sort of Gazette or Mercury, containing the events of most 
importance. These News-letters are commonly read in the King’s presence 
by. women of the Mahal... so that by this means he knows what is going 
on in his Kingdom.” (Storia, II. 33i). Mu'atamad had been employed as 
a TFdgVa Navis so early as the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. (T. J. 56, 1. 
S=Tr. I. 117 and Note). 

VI. 284, 1 . 2. On Thursday , the Sth J umadu-s-siini, 1014 Eijra, ( 12th 
October 1605 ) I ascended the throne. 

Sth, is an error for 20th. Akbar died on Wednesday 12th- 
13th of Jumadi II. (115 and 24S ante). Jahangir ascended the throne eight 
days later on Thursday, the 20th (24th October, 1605 0. S. See my Histo- 
rical Studies, p. 268, and the authorities quoted there. 

VI. 284, 1 . 12. The iccight of it [the golden chain] was four Hindtistdjii 
Mans, equal to thirty-tico Mans of ‘Irak. 

This Hindustani Man must be the Man established by Akbar, which 
was equivalent to about 55 English pounds avoirdupois. The Man of ‘Iraq 
must have therefore weighed about 7 lbs., which corresponds fairly well 
with the Man known as the TabrTzi. (Yule H.J. s.v. Maund); At 304 
infra, 500 Hindustani Mans are equated with 4000 Mans of Vilayat, i. e. 
Persia, which gives the same ratio. 

VI. 286, 1 . 28. The attendants upon the female apartments of my father 
were advanced .. . from ten to twelve, or ten to ticenty, 

- o t ojljj j| Jji -Jlj ‘ v. Ij- VO 

(‘Aligarh Test, 5, 1. 2). The increments relate not to the allowances of the 
‘attendants ’ in the Harem, bat to the allowances or pensions of “ the cur- 
tained ones in the Pavilion of Chastity,” i. c. the numerous ladies who 
were regarded as the wives of Akbar and other females related to the 
Imperial family. The persons who received the new Emperor’s bounty 
and were so graciously treated were the ladies, not their ‘ attendants.’ 

VI. 287, 1. 14. The £ tola ( silver coin ) [*«7s called] Aishyari. 

Rede, as in the Text, (5, 1. 14). The denomination Nisdri is in- 
scribed on some of the quarter-rupees themselves and is derived from the • 
fact that they were used for i. e. for scattering among the people dur- 
ing the progresses of the Emperor and on Festivals and other ceremonial 
occasions at Court. (See my Historical Studies, 177-185). 

VI. 287, 1. 17. Har Das Rai, who had received from my father, the title 
of Ray Ray an, and from me that of Raja Bikramcijit ... 
was made Commandant of artillery. 

Bir Das in the Text, S), last line, but Tapar Das in the 
Iqbal Ndma. He is called Patar Das by A. F. and Nizamu-d-din, but the 
correct form appears to have been ‘Tapar Das’ and he is so called by 
Ralph Fitch, who saw him at Patna in 1586. “ He that is chief here, under ■ 
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tEe King, is ”, He writes, “ Tipperdas and is of great account among 
the people”. (E.T. 1.24; Ryley, Ralph Fitch,- 110). He is mentioned as 
‘ Tirpur Kshattri ’ repeatedly, in the local chronicle of Bundelkhand, 
translated by Mr. Silberrad in J. A. S. B. LSXI. 1902, pp. 112-3. The 
Sanskrit form is probably * Tripurari Das ’ * Servant of Tripurari ’ (Ene- 
my of Tripnr), one of the epithets of SHiva or Mahadeva, (Vishnu Pur an, 
Tr. 'Wilson, Ed. Hall. V. Pt. i. 118). 

VI. 287, 7. 21. He had directions to "keep 60000 gunners and 3000 gun- 
carriages always in a state of readiness. 

<->/ <^ljl jlj* <- J jl>* »Isb U iJ&J (£• 

■Hi* fVlj- ••'•Tj (10, 1. 2). The fa*? or ‘Artillery of the Stirrup ’ 
consisted of a number of “light guns which' accompanied the Emperor 
in all his marches and progresses and were ranged in front of the tents 
and fired a volley, the moment he arrived in camp.” (Bernier, Travels, 
Ed. Constable, 217, 218, 363). Manned also speaks of the ‘ light artillery * 
which was placed round the tents of Aurangzeb in every camping ground, 
but Ee states that it consisted of only one hundred field pieces, each drawn 
by two horses. (Storia, H. 69). G-emelli Careri, who visited Aurangzeb’s 
camp at Gralgala in 1695, estimates the number of light guns which he saw 
at “ sixty or seventy, each drawn by two homes.” (Travels, in Churchill’s 
Voyages, IV. 220, 222, 235, 236). Jahangir’s ‘50000 gunners and 3000 
guns ’ are such' monstrous and staggering departures from these modest 
figures, that one cannot but suspect some error in the text. The Emperor 
is rarely guilty of exaggeration himself and it is not unlikely that he 
wrote or meant to write ‘ 5000 gunners and 300 guns’. The phrase ‘ Artil- 
lery of the Stirrup,’ is derived from Bikab, which literally means ‘ stir- 
rup ’, but is used as a figurative expression for the Emperor’s immediate 
entourage when on a journey. (Irvine, A. I. M. 134). 

VI. 290, l. 4 from foot. As I had removed • the practice of levying 

transit duties, which amounted to many Krors 
w of rupees. 

U jjJ jl o' cM** ^ jdIU »/j, The word ‘rupees ’ is an 
interpolation and there is nothing corresponding to it in the Text (21, 1. 
4 f. f.). Jahangir probably means Dams, as it is explicitly stated a few 
lines lower down, that the Sair jihat [miscellaneous taxes] of Kabul yield- 
ed one Kror and twenty-three laks of Dams. (p. 291 infra). As the total 
revenue of the Mughal Empire under Jahangir was about sixteen Krors of 
rupees, it is not likely that the realisations from the “ Zakat ” alone amount- 
ed to several Krors of that monetary unit. 

V.I. 291, l. 9 from foot. When I obtained the sovereignty, l confined 

(girifta) him [ Prince Khusrav ] and quieted 
my doubts and apprehensions. 

Jahangir does not appear to have confined or imprisoned Khusrav 
until after his overt treason and rebellion. What the Emperor really says 
or complains of here is that he “found Khusrav straitened at heart 
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and gloomy (haunted by fear and terror) **$ *■>(?** 

(24, 1. 11). Of. also infra 338, where Jahangir laments, in the diary of the 
Ninth year, that Khusrav continued to be “ sad and downcast,” J jl* 

>U- (128, 1. 7), even after receiving so many tokens of his paternal affection 
and regard. The “ doubts and apprehensions” were not in Jahangir’s heart 
but in Khusrav ’s. 

VI. 291, Z. 4 from foot. On the night of the 20th of Zi-l-Hijja, [Khus- 
rav fled]. 

The dating throughout this account of Khusrav’s revolt is confused 
and inconsistent. We have 20th here, but 2nd Zi-l-Hijja at 295, ]. 6 infra. 
The 20th should be 8th', and the 2nd should be 10th, ^ not fJ J , as in the 
Test. (24, 1, 14 and 26, 1. 3 f.f.). A few lines lower down, the Emperor is said 
to have reached Dehli on the 13tKof 2il-Hijja. The I.N. gives the date of 
Kh'usrav’s flight correctly as 8th 2i-l-Hijja, (9, 1. 3), i. e. 5th April, 
1606, Old Style. According to the contemporary Jesuit reports quoted in 
Du Jarric, Khusrav fled on the 15th' of April, but this is the New Style 
'date. 

VI. 292, Z. IS. He [the Amtru-l-Umara ] .... is envious of his peers, God 
forbid lest he should be 'malicious and destroy him 1 
«s— I £jI J 1 3 J^l la ^ 3 ./.b 3 (24, 1. 6 f.f.). The real 

meaning is again turned topsy-turvy. The Amiru-l-Umara was the Em- 
perors’ favourite and he was not envious of his peers, but they were envious 
of him. What Jahangir was afraid of was that the other Amirs would 
conspire against him and compass bis ruin out of envy. 

VI. 294, Z. 15. From time to time her mind icandered , and her father and 
brothers all agreed in telling me she teas insane. 

Not so. The real meaning is that "the tendency to insanity was 
hereditary and her father and her brothers had all at one time manifest- 
ed signs of insanity.” J 1 3 Ob-H & *y, 

b U ,/sljo j > (25, 1. 10). Khusrav’s mother was the daugh- 
ter of Bhagwandas, whose attempt to commit suicide is mentioned by B. 
(II. 353=Tr. 384) and A. F. (A. N. HI. 492=Tr. 745). Her brother 
Partab [Pratap] Sinha, the son of Bhagwandas had also tried to kill him- 
self and put a dagger to his throat. (A. N. III. 744=Tr. 1111). Elsewhere, 
Jahangir records the fact that her nephews, Bhau Sinha, Jagat Sinha and 
Maha Sinha were dipsomaniacs and all died of drink. (387, 1. 21=Tr. TT. 
218). 

VI. 295, Z. 6. I halted at Hindal. 
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.Dahli. (I. A. xcviii). All these places are now stations on the N. "W. Railway. 

VI. 296, Z. 11 from foot. At Aloda, I sent Ahul Bani Uzbek..,; to the 

support of Shaikh Farid. 

The name of this man is variously written in the text itself as 
1st' (12, 1. 3), ^y.' (28, 1. 5 f. f.), and ^'y.'- It Is in the l.F. 
(47, 1. 15), and Abu-l-Baqi in the A. N. (III. 820=Tr. 1231). ‘Abnl Bey ’ 
may be the correct form, as Hawkins mentions ‘Abul-bey ’ as ono of tbo 
twenty-two Amirs, who were Commanders of Three Thousand, when 
he was at the Mughal Court in 1609-11 A. C. (£. T. I. 99). 

‘ Aloda * is a mistranscription of ‘ Alt'tioa’, eighteen miles north'-wes 
of Ambaia, on the road from Dehli to Lahore. Shahab.ul (i. 23) is 16 miles 
south of Ambaia. ( Chihar Gulshdn in I. A. cxix). Constable, 25 B b. 

VI. 297, Z. 4 from foot. [The news reached me\ in the garden ofAghii 

Kuli. 

The text reads * Sarai of Qizi *Ali\ (29, 1. 10 f. f.). The spurious 
Memoirs or Tdrikh-i-SaUm Shahi also call the place by the samo name, 
(265 ante), which must be correct. Qazi ‘Ali was one of the ministers of 
Akbar. See my note on IV. 389, 1. 8 f. f. 

VI. 299, Z. 17. On the 2Sth, my camp rested at Jahan, seven Kos from 
Lahore. 

J 1 ^ (Jaipal) in the Text. (31, ]. 6). Mr. Beveridge and Dr. Boni Prasad 
leave this place unidentified. I suggest that it is Ohabhal, a village about 12 
miles south of Lahore, where there is a branch Post Office. It lies about 
eight miles west of Tarn Tiiran, while Govindwiil, the preceding stage (293, 

I. 13 ante) is 14 miles south of Tarn Taran. ‘/ZAn/rowal,’ the place whore 
the battle was fought, is the * Fuirowal ’ of Constable’s Atlas, 25 A b. 

It is a village on the Beas in the Tarn Taran Tabs'll of Amritsar district. 
Lat. 31°-25 / N., Long. 75°-10' E. (T. G. s. n.). 

VI. 392, Z. 16. I passed Sunday, the 19th of Farwardin, which was the 
day of the Sun's entry into Aries in that garden. 

*y. ji jr“ ^ Cf? J jy J.JJ (43, 1. 3 f.f.). 

The day of the Sun’s entry into Aries is tho first day of Fravardin. 
Aries is the sign of his or ‘ IIousc of Honour 'and he attains his 
‘ culmination ’ or ‘ exaltation ’ in the 19th degree of that sign, /. c.on lltc 
19th day of the month called Fravardin. (B. II. 309-= Tr. TI. 319), The 
Nanritz festival lasted for nineteen days from Uoz Fformazd the 1st, to 
lioz Fravardin, the 19th of Mah Fravardin and Vnc.lashn or Great Feast 
was celebrated on the 19th day. (.li/J, Tr. I. 27G). 

VI. 303, 7. 7. Sihandar Mai, llw jhgirdhr of tlw pnrgnna. 


The second name is given as of (Mu‘m) in the Text (M, I. 12), which 
may be the short form of M’uinu-d-din, but if ‘Mai ’ or 1 Main ’ is correct, 
he may have belonged to the Main tribe, a branch of the Bbnttn, who were 
converted to Islvm in the fourteenth century. ‘Chnndv.vila’ is written 
Mr. Beveridge (Tr. I. 01 note) luggcst? that it may be Jandilla of the 
I.G. /VII. 137), which is in Amritsar, bat a glance at the map must show 
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that tHc suggestion is untenable, as it does not lie on Jahangir’s route 
from Labor to Kabul. This Chandwdla must be a few miles south-east of 
Hafizabad in Gujranwala. The name of the Krori of Hafizabad was Mir 
Qi?camu-d-din (Text, 44, 1. 15), not Kiramu-d-din. Mir Qiicamu-d-dln is 
again mentioned. (T. J. 323, 1. 25=Tr. II. 192). 

VI. 305, 1 . 19. Darahlar which joins the Behat at the village of Shahabu- 
dinpkr is the best of all the streams [mi Kashmir]. 

Shihabu*d-dinpur lies at the junction of the Sind and the Behat (or 
Jhelum) and is a Frayag or Tirtha (Holy place) on that account. It is 
now called Shadipur and lies about nine miles north-west of Srinagar. 
Constable, 25 A a. 

‘Darahlar’ really means “the valley (*.>■>) of the ' Lar* river.” The 
name of the river which joins the Behat (i.e. Jhelum) at Shihabu-d-dinpur 
is Lar. It is also called the Sind. Jahangir’s visit to the valley of the Lar 
is recorded in his diary of the XVth year. (314, 1. 8 f.f.=Tr. II. 176. See 
also Text, 347, 1. 12=Tr. II. *238). 

VI. 306, 1 . 10. It is said that he [Zainu-l- Abidin] passed many periods . 
of forty days in this place. 

The word in the original is the Persian synonym of which is 
d*. the period of forty days during which he remained in strict solitude 
as well as silence and fasted. (Herklots, loc. rit. 1 14). ‘ Chilla ’ is also used 
for the place where a Saint has performed the penance. The traditional 
scene of the forty days’ fast of St. John the Baptist near Jericho is still 
known as ' Quarantine ’. (Panshawe, D. P. P. 280). 

VI. 306, 1 . 24. The King is said to have performed many such miracles 
and he could assume any form he liked. 

• j j _> jj O-a. pk S' (46, 1. 14). “They say that he had 

also thoroughly mastered the art of separating the body from the soul 
[or the soul from the body]”. Abu-1-Fazl states that 11 Zainu-l-* Abidin was 
credited with the power of divesting himself of his corporeal form.” (Ain, 
Tr. II. 388). The T. A. also uses the phrase O-H ^ and tells a story of a 
Jogi having once transferred his own soul to the body of the Sultan and 
brought him back to life, wheu he was on the point of death. (Text, 601-2). 
P. repeats the tale. (II, 345). There are numerous references to this power 
or gift of projecting the individual soul into space and of even effecting a 
temporary lodgment in another corporeal tenement in Hindu literature 
and folk-lore. Stories of the ‘ double ’ or * wraith ’ of a dead or dying per- 
son having been seen at the moment of death by friends or relatives living 
at a distance are related in many old books on the ‘ Night Side of Nature,’ 
as' well as recent works on telepathy and spiritualism. 

VI. 307, l. 6 from foot. The amount is 16,10,00,000 ddmsiohich is 34,25000 

rupees...— or 1,21,75,000 Khanis of Turan. 

The correct equivalent in Rupees is 40,25,000 as it is given in the 
text. (47, 1. 1). Forty dams went to the rupee. The sum in Khanis is also 
stated wrongly here and should be 1,20,75,000, not 1,21,75,000. Three 
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Khanis went to the Rupee. The total cost of the erection of the fortress is 
stated differently in the Tartkh-i-Daudi at E. D. IV. 419 n M q.v. my note. 
VI. 308, 1 1. [From Tillah], I marched to the village of BhaJcra. 

Mr. G. P. Tate agrees with Blochmann in identifying ‘ Bhakra’ with 
' Bakrala ’. He observes that “ the winding bed of the Bakrala river be- 
tween the villages of Bakrala and Dhamek was the road by which, for 
countless centuries, invading armies had entered and left the Punjab, when 
they did not use the Nilab-Bhera route.” (J. R. A. S. 1909, pp. 163-9). The 
Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer (Ed. 1842) places Bakrala at twenty miles* 
distance from Rhotas. (I. A. p. cii.). Hatya (1. 13) is mentioned in Pinch’s 
itinerary from Lahor to Kabul; Lahor to Rhotas, 7S Kos, Hatya, 15 K., 
Pukka, 4 K., Rawalpindi, 14 K, Kalapani, 15 Hasanabdal, 4. (E. T. I. 
168). Hati, the Gakkhar Chief, after whom Hatya is called, is mentioned 
by Babur. (B. N. 389-90; E. D. IV. 235-7). 

VI. 310, 1. 18. On this march,' there occurs a hill called Margalla. Mar 
in Hindi, signifies ‘ to rob on the highioay ’ and galla, ‘ a 
caravan 

This derivation is almost as apocryphal as another put forward by Cun- 
ningham, from grain, throat, and Marna, to cut, decollate. The English an- 
tiquarian connects the name of the place with the local legend of ‘ Sir ICap * 
— the Buddhist Jataka or tale about ‘the Enlightened One’ having offered 
his bead here to save the life of a man or a starving tigress and her seven 
cubs. (A.G. I. Ed. 1871, p. 111). Jahangir associates it with brigandago 
and highway robbery. The name is written by Alberuni as ‘Marikala* 
(Sachau’s Tr. I. 302) and ‘ Marigala * [Ibid. II. 8). ' Gala’ occurs as a suffix 
in other toponyms also, e. g. Biramgala, which is the ‘BhairavgaZa,’ of the 
Rajataring ini. 

VI. 315, l. 7 from foot. Khioaja Kuraishi,the dhcan of Prince Khurram . 

Rede, ‘ Waisi’ as in the Text. (68, 1. 11 f.f.). See also the Iqbalnama 
(28, 1. 6 f.f.). He is the ‘ Godzia Vehees ’ of De Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 17S) and 
is again mentioned as Khwaja Waisi by Jahangir himself. (T. J. 2S3, 1. f.f.; 
Tr. II. 113). See also Zin (Tr. I. 433, 464) and A. N. (III. Tr. 1151). 

VI. 318, Z. 16. Zsaf Khan presented me icith a ruby seven tanks in 
iceight. 

The 4 Tank’ is defined in the dictionaries in many different ways, 
butyl have shown elsewhere that the Jewellers’ and Goldsmiths’ ‘Tank ’of 
Akbar and Jahangir weighed about G3 grains. During the last decade of 
his reign, Akbar struck a new denomination in copper called Tiinki, 
specimens of which are now very rare and eagerly sought for by collector*. 
See my paper on the subject in Num. Supp. No. XXVII to the J. A. S.B. 
1916, pp. 138-140 and H. S. M. N. 102-114. 

VI. 321, Z. 9. When Afzal Khan ... teas about to march to Goralcpur , 

ichich lies about sixty Kos distance from Patna. 

An error for ‘Kharakpur’, though the text also reads ‘Gorakhpur 1 . 
(83, I. 8 f.f.) and the Iqb. Nam. agrees with it. (42, 1. 1C). ‘Kharakpur’ 
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must be correct, as Jahangir states that soon after Afzal Khan was 
appointed Subadar of Bihar, the jagir of Sangram, the Baja, of Kharak- 
pur, was assigned to Afzal Khan for a year. (T. J. 6S, 1. 6; ‘70, 1. 1—Tr. 
I. 143; 146). Sangram had revolted and been killed in a battle with 
Jahangir Quli Kkiti, the former governor of Bihar. (T. J. 39, 1. 10 f.f.= 
Tr. L 83). Kharakpur is about thirty miles south of Monghyr and was in 
Afzal Khan’s jurisdiction, as it was in the Sitba of Bihar. Gorakhpur was 
in Oudh. Patna is in Lat. 25°-35' N. ; Long. So'M.S' B. N. ; Gorakhpur in 
Lat. 26°-42 / N.; Long. S3°-23' E. This implies a map-distance of about 
150 miles, and a road-distance of about 200, which is greatly in excess of 
60 Kos. 

VI. 321, 1. 12. He placed the fort and the city in charge of Shaikh Bana- 
rasi. 

This man’s real name is not given by Jahangir, but it is written in the 
Compendium of Khaki Shirazi (205 ante) and the Iqb. Nam. (42, 1. 5 f.f.), 
as Husain. He must be the Shaikhzida Gosala Banarasi, who is the butt of 
Budauni’s biting comment and about whose morals he relates a scandalous 
story. He is said to have been a disciple of the * New Faith ’ and appoint- 
ed Krori of Ban.iras, through the influence of its great hierophant, Abu- 
1-Fazl. (B. II. 404; Tr. 419-20). This accounts for the sobriquet ‘Banarasi.’ 
‘Gosala’ in Persian means ‘Calf’ and secondarily ' a fool or coward ’and 
looks like a vilipending nick-name coined by Budauni. 

VI. 321, 1. 16. A turbulent person of Uch, by name Kutb, came... . into ' 
the territory of Ujjainiya, ichich lies near Patna. 

' Ujjainiya ’ (or Ucliina) is not the designation of a place, but of a 
ruling dynasty. The territory referred to is that of Bhojpur or Jagdish- 
pnr, which was ruled at this time by the Ujjainiya Rajas. They were so 
called, because they claimed to be descended from the Pramara Rajas of 
Dhar and Ujjatn. Their capital, Bhojpur, was named after the renowned 
King, poet and patron of poets, Bhoj Pramara of Dhar. (Blochmann, 
Ain, Tr. I. 513 note). Bayazid Biyat states that Gajpati, the 

Ujjainiya Raja, held Bhojpur and Bihiya in Jaglr. (J. A. S. B. (1898), 
LXVII. p. 315). Dr. Beni Prasad speaks of Qutb, the * pseudo Khusrav ’ 
"as an obscure Muslim youth of Ujjaini in Bihar ’’ (Jahangir, 167), but 
there is no such place as ‘Ujjaini’ anywhere in that province. Khaki 
Shirazi states, just as Jahangir does here, that Qutb was born at Uch in 
Multan. (205 infra). 

VI. 321, l. 7 from foot. As his eyes had been branded in times gone by, 

he iold those people that idhen he icas in prison, 
hot cups had been laid upon his eyes, ichich had 
left that mark. 

The man was an Undoubted impostor, but the allegation ascribed to 
him would point to a popular belief that Khusrav had been blinded in 
this manner. Texeira says that this peculiar method of blinding was 
practised by the ruling family of Hormuz and that fifteen princes of thq 
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royal line who had been thus deprived of sight were imprisoned in the 
fort in his time. (Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, 165 
note). See my note on 448, 1. 10 f. f. infra). 

VI. 322, l. S from foot. Shaikh Bandrasi, Ghiyasjiihani and the other 

officers , were brought to Agra. 

‘ Zain Elhani ’ not ' Raihani * in the Text (84, 1. 6'f.f.). He is so call- 
ed by Bowson himself. (321, L 12 ante). He was probably a dependent, 
protege or connection of Zain Khan Koka, to whom two of Jahangir’s 
wives were related. In the translation from Khaki Shirazi (206 ante), the 
personal name is printed as Uiyas, but this must be an error for Gluyds. 
He is called (zfriyas Beg in the Iqb. Nam. also. (42, 1. 5 f.f.). Hawkins 
says that he was an eye-witness of the punishment inflicted by Jahangir 
upon the eight cowardly captains of the town. (Voyages in E. T. 1. 113). 
VI: 323, l. 13 from foot. [Khan Jahan said in his letter], “ Either con- 
firm him [ Khan-i-Khanan] in the command , 
or recall him to Court and appoint me 
The real point is not brought out clearly in the translation. The alter- 
native was not confirmation or recall, but investment with absolute autho- 
rity or recall. 1 Jj 1> jl ij £.«•*£■ ^*1 1 (86, 

1. 10 f.f.). “ Either this task (or duty) should be again assigned to him with 
absolute authority (or supreme control of affairs, not, as hitherto, in subor- 
. dination to Prince Parviz) or he should be recalled to Court”. Khan Jahan 
reported that the ill-success was due to division of authority and his advice 
was that either the Khan-i-Khanan should be placed in sole charge with 
untrammelled authority or removed and Khan Jahan himself appointed 
as general-in-chief with full powers. (See also Iqb. Nam. 45). His real 
point was that Parviz should be removed and the command entrusted 
either to the Khan-i-Khanan or to himself, but, in either case, icith full 
powers. Khan-i-Khanan had been formerly Chief Commander in the Dek- 
kan. When Jahangir afterwards set Prince Parviz above him, things went 
wrong, because his amour propra had been hurt. Khan Jahan also felt that 
the Prince’s presence was more of a hindrance than a help. 

VI. 325, l. 6 from foot. [I ordered them ] not to give the Amirs and 

Sardcirs serving under them the annoyance 
of their oicn chair or of requiring obeisance 
to the chair. 

‘ 3 Jyr s \ (100, 1. 9). “ Annoyance 

of their own chair,” has scarcely any meaning. “ They should not require or 
force the Amirs and Commanders who were sent [from the Imperial 
Courtl to assist them [as auxiliaries on special duty or in emergencies], to 
mount guard or make obeisance to themselves, [as] those Amirs and Com- 
manders used to do to the Emperor, when mounting guard al Court]. 
Syr here does not mean ‘ chair ’, but * mounting guard, doing sentry duty 
as in the Emperor’s palace’. Abu-1-Fazl enables us to understand what 
'Jahangir means: *‘One of the occurrences [of 'the 20th year of Akbar's 
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reign] was the establishment o£ seven watches (Chaulcis) All tbo 

servants who held office in the Court were distributed into seven divi- 
sions, each of which was to bo on guard for twenty-four hours. One of 
the grandees wa? appointed to command each division, so that ho might 
superintend everything.” (A. N. III. 146=Tr. 207-S). The grandees or 
nobles had to do duty by turns with their contingents at the palace-gate 
once a week. The rules are recorded in the /tin. (Tr. I. 257). 

VI. 325, l 2 from foot. [They ire/v] not in forcibly impose Mtisalman 

Irjrdens (taUlTf-j-Musalmani) on any one. 
What arc * Musalnrin burdens’? means * force, pressure, com- 
pulsion ' and the real meaning here is that they were ‘ not to force the 
profession of Ishlm upon any one ', i.e. they were not to compel any one to 
become a Musalman. * Musalmani ’ is used euphemistically in Hindustani 
for * Circumcision '. Takl'if'i •Mittal man i signifies ' compulsory circumci- 
sion’. The synonymous phrase, f^-1 is used in the satnc sense in 
Firishta. (Life of Savyid Sadru-d-d'm lUju-i-Qattal, Text, II. 417, 1.2 
f. f.). 

VI. 326, l. 2. [They ,rcrc) not tn trouble the singers and musicians to 
give chairs after the manner of a darhiir. 

.ulX; jl jj j3 S' lj J«1 3 (100, 1. 12). “ They 

should not compel the musicians to put in Chattki, i. c. attendance [by 
turns, in their courts.] as is customary at the Imperial Court ”, William 
Finch tells us that the dancing girls of Agra had " to attend, as their 
several turns come every seventh day, that they may be ready when the 
King or his women shall please to call any of them, to sing and dance 
in his Moholl.” (E. T. 1. 1S3). Sec also Manriquo, II. 161. 

VI. 326, l. 5. IT/ien they presented a horse or elephant to any man....... 

they i cere not to require obeisance from him icith a horse’s 
bridle or an elephant's goad placed upon his back. 

Th'is refers to a strange observance of the old Mongol Code of Court- 
etiquette, which was enforced by the Timurido Emperors of Dehli. The 
explanation is provided by a European writer. He tells us that “Kettle 
drums and the right to play them were great favours which were bestowed 
by the Mughal Emperors only on officers of the rank of 2000 Stnear or 

upwards The drums, when granted, were placed on the recipient 

and thus accoutred, he had to do homuge for them in the public audience 

hall But when these favours were conferred upon Lord Lake soon 

after his great victory in 1S03, " two small drums of silver were bung 
round his neck and struck a few times.” (Thorne, ‘ Memoirs of the War 
in India’, 1803-6, Ed. 1S48, p. 356 ; Irvine, A. I. M. p.30). Similarly, when 
a horse or elephant was presented to any one by the Emperor, the donee 
was bound to make obeisance (Jtasltm) by way of thanks, with a horse’8 
bridle or elephant’s goad on his oion back. Jahangir now strictly forbade 
governors of provinces to arrogate to thcmsolvcs or usurp this peculiar 
privilege of Royalty. 
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VI. 326, 7. .9. [They were ] not to place their seals upon letters address- 
ed to royal servants. 

Jt * (S jf: $ I j (100, ]. 15). “ And if they have to write 

letters to them [the Emperor’s own servants], they were not to put their 
seals on the front (lit. face) of the letter ” as the latter were not their infe- 
riors. (See Ain, Book IL Chap. STI on the Order of the Seals. Tr. I. 163 
and my note on E. D. IV. 37S, 1. 20). 

VI. 331, l. 3. Certain political considerations induced me to depute 
him [Muqarrab Khan ] to the sea-port toicn of Goa to visit 
the Wazir or ruler of that place. 

Dowson suggests that the right reading must be ‘ Goga ’ i.e. Ghogha.as 
“ Goa was much beyond Muqarrab Khan’s jurisdiction, whereas Goga 
was in it.” But it is explicitly stated in the text that he was commanded 
to go to ‘ Goda * *f, Rede “if Goica. &J33 3 **3 j-u- £ 

• if ft* ^ b (105, 1.3). Here Waziri or Vazri is a miswriting or 
factitious meaning-making of the Portuguese Vicerei, Viceroy. Abul-Fazl 
speaks of the Viceroy of Goa as (A. N. 1. 145, Tr. 823). Hajji Dabir 
spells the designation as tSjj* Bizray or Btzri. (Z.W. 232, 1. 2). Jahangir 
himself records with satisfaction at 340 infra the defeat of the Portu- 
guese Warzi’s (Rede, Wazri’s) or Viceroy’s fleet at Sfirar. 

Muqarrab Khan’s visit to Goa is mentioned in the Portuguese ac- 
counts also, in which it is stated that he was accompanied by the Jesuit 
Pinheiro. We know from these sources that Muqarrab left Agra in Septem- 
ber 1607 A.C. Though the orders for his recall had been issued by Jahangir 
in 1610, he appears to have returned only now in 161*2=1021 H. (V. Smith. 
0. H. 1. 380; Foster, E. T. I. S3 note). 

VI. 332, l. 8. I put the taka on the forehead of Dalpat with my Royal 
hands. 

The text reads Dalip ^ (106, 1. 19), and Mr. Beveridge has 
followed it. (Tr. I. 218). But the real name was Dalpat. (Tod, A. A. R. IL 
1135 note; Erskine, Gazetteer of Rajputana, III A. 319 and IIL B. 83; 
Ain, Tr. L 359; Duff, C. I. 277). 

VI. 332, 1 13. Ldkhmi Chand was son of Raja Bdi (of Kamaun). 

The father’s name is printed in the text as J*3l ‘ Udar (106, 1. 7 f.f.), 
for which read Riidar, i. e. Rudrachand, (q. v. B. II. 365=Tr. 377; E. D. V. 
541; A. N. in 533 ; Tr. 812, 735, 818 ; Duff, C. I. 281). 

VI. 335, 1. 11. Then they [the rulers of Ghitor] took the title of ' Rap *, 
‘handsome’, instead of Raja. 

3 y>. Jj <?b iSlft (122, 1. 14)! “ Instead of Rajs, 

they made * Rawal ’ a part of their name or title ”. * Rup ’ must be an error 
for ‘ Rawal ’. “ The Chief of the State (of Mewsr),” Abu-l-Fazl writes, 

" was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past has been known as* 
Rana,” (Ain, Tr. IL 268). Tod states that the ancient appellation of the 
rulers of Chitor was ‘Rawal’ and ‘Rana’ was assumed by Rahup, only in 
the 12t&[ century, after his victory over Mokal Parihlr. (A- A. R- 1. 24 
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305. See also I. G. XX. 380; Croolce, Tribes and Castes, II. 374). Rahup ’s 
date is disputed. Some put him in the 14th century. (J. A. S. B. 1886, p. 
16). * Rup ’ in the translation may be due to some confusion between it 
and ' Rahup ’. It was Rahup who changed the title. 

VI. 335, l. 12. After that , they overran the mountain land of Meioat and 
still advancing, got possession of the fortress of Jaipur. 
Both the place-names are wrong. Read ' Mewar ’ and ‘ Chitov \ The 
text has and ly*: (122, 1. 13). Jahangir must mean Mewad by the 
former. 

VI. 336, l. 4 from foot. I left Agra and encamped in the garden of 

Dahra. 

This * Bagh-i-Dahra ’ exists still to the south of the cantonment of 
Agra, opposite the third mile-stone on the Gwalior road. (Keene, Guide 
to Agra, 52). It is not far from the tomb of Firuz Khan, which is shown 
on PI. 48 of Constable’s Atlas. * D ahra * is said to be an abbreviation of 
Dahr-ara, ‘ Time-adorning ’, ' Ornament of the Age ’. 

VI. 337, l. 5. On the 21st day of Mihr, I started [from Zgrn]. 

21st must be an error for 1st. It is jf in the Text (123, 1. 12). 
As the intelligence of Raja Basu’s death is said, only two lines lower 
down, to have reached the royal author on the 2nd of Mihr [ jt* fJ 3 ], 
Jahangir must mean 1st and not 2lst. 

VI. 337, l. 18. In this month (Jzur) [of the eighth year of the reign], news 
arrived that the Europeans of Goa ... ... had plundered 
four ships engaged in the foreign trade of the port of 
Surat. 

The eighth year corresponded to 1022-23 A. H. and 1613-1614 A. C. 
The reference is to the capture by the Portuguese in 1613, of four Mughal 
ships, the chief of which is said to have belonged mainly, if not entirely, to 
Jahangir’s mother and is said to have carried “three millions of treasure”. 
The name of the vessel is given in the English accounts as “ Remewe ” 
and this is copied without any attempt at emendation by Mr. Vincent 
Smith. (0. H. 1. 381). The real name was “ Rahimi ”. 

VI. 339, l. 11. He had captured the families of many Singhs and had 
brought the enemy to such straits. 

4 Captured many Singhs ’ is unintelligible. 
iy c*L tSc « l_/_ ij jio £,1 ( 133 , ] as t line). “ And the capture of 
the families and children of most of the residents [ < ^- plural of 
inhabitant, not «&*] of that country, had made matters so difficult for the 
Rana (pressed him so hard).” jr occurs in the 4 Amal-i-Salih 
(1. 421) and ^ 0&- in F. (II. 312, 1. 15). 

VI. 339, l. 3 from foot. I wrote him a hind and reassuring farman un- 
der my own seal. 

The words used by the Emperor are f 3 j* J> j 

(134,1.15). The 4 Panja-i-Mubarak ’ was not a seal in the usual sense of 
that word at all. . It -was really . the impression of the palm of the 
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Emperor’s rigKt hand stamped in vermilion on the documents Khan 
Jahan Lody afterwards begged for and was granted by. Shah Jahan a 
Farman stamped with the Panja , assuring him of forgiveness and 
safety. ( Badishah Nama , I. i. 274). Such Far mans were sought by the 
rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda also from that Emperor and graciously 
issued after they had bound themselves to pay tribute and acknowledge 
the Great Mogul as their overlord and suzerain. {Ibid, I. ii, 167, 1. 8; 210, 
1. 7). Tod gives the English translation of a Treaty, between the Kana of 
Udaipur and Aurangzeb, on which the ‘ Panja-i-Mub£rak ’ was stamped 
and the word * Manzuri * inscribed in the Emperor’s own handwriting. 
(A. A. R. I. 452). ' " ' 

VI. 340, 1. 12. Defeat of the Portuguese ( Warzi ) An action took 

place between them and the English. 

The printed text has JVij* (134, 1. 11 f.f.), which is a miswriting of 
tSjjjj Bed e that is the Portuguese Vicerei, or Viceroy. 

is used by Abu-1-Fazl for the Portuguese Viceroy, in his account of the 
death of Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. (A N. 1. 145, 11. 13, 19=Tr.<328 .and 
Note). The event alluded to by Jahangir is the defeat inflicted by Nicholas 
Downton on the Portuguese fleet in a battle in Swally Hole near Surat 
on the 20th of January 1615. (Hunter, History of British India, I 320-6 j 
Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, II. 170-1). The Commander 
of the Portuguese fleet was Don Jerom de Azevedo, Pierrot/ of Goa. The 
news reached Jahangir in the month Bahman of the ninth year of his 
reign which synchronised with January-February 1615 A. C. 

VI. 342, l. 4 from foot. [I diminished my wine , but] I took to eating faluha. 
Dowson notes several variants and thinks that it is Bhang. But it is 
in the Text (151, 1. 9 f.f.) and ‘ Falunia’ is right. It is the Greek 
Philonia, an antidote or drug invented by Philon of Tarsus who lived in 
or before the first century of Christ. Its ingredients are not exactly known, 
but it was most probably a preparation of opium. (Mr. Beveridge’s Npte, 
Tr. I. 308). Pelsaert speaks of “ mosseri [Mufarrih, £>**] or ‘falong’ as 
“ exciting perfumes and efficacious preserves” which were habitually used 
by the wealthy. He also states that they contained amber, pearls, gold, 
opium and other stimulants (Remonstrantie, Tr. in Jahangir’s India,’ p. 
65). Mr. Moreland’s explanation or derivation from the seed * falanja ? will 
not bear examination. 

VI. 343, Z. 9 from foot. Having received assurances from Shahsaicar 

Khan, who teas at Baldpur. 

Rede, ‘ Shahnatoas Khan’, as in the text. (153, 1. 17). He was the 
eldest and most capable son of the Khan-i-Khanan. The Iqbal. Ndma also 
reads ‘ Shah Nawaz Khan ’. (85, 1. 1). 

For ‘ Baba Jukayath’ (1. 7 f. f.) the text has * Babu Kantiya ’ V s ° yS 
Babu[Jiu] Kantiya [Ghate?] (163, 1. 19). 

VI. 344, Z. 11 from foot. Next day, the army having moved from Fath- 

, pur, marched towards Khirki'. 
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_ . Neither the test (164, 1. 10) nor. the Iqb.Nam..{37, 1. 4) makes ?my r 
specific ' mention here of a town or village called Fathpur. What is said 
is that the army marjjhed from, the ‘ place of victory ’ to Khirki. 

Vi! 345, i. 3. Many little insects issue like gnats, '.which are called in 
the language of those people Chika. 

The Test reads * Jhinga * (154, 1. 21). Mr. Beveridge says that. 
* Jhingur ’ or * Jhinga’ nieans, in Hindustani, ‘ cockroach * and ‘.water- 
locust ’ (Tr. I. 315 note), but neither, of these creatures bears any. resem- 
blance to a gnat- either in size or appearance, and the phonetic resem- 
blance seems delusive. Jhinga (Sansk. Ghingdt ) in Gujarati means 
‘shrimps’ or ‘prawns/ but the insects intended must be some sort of 
mosquitoes or midgets! 

•This diamond mine in Khokra is described by Tavernier, who states 
that it was a^ ‘ Soumelpour,’ thirty Kos south-east of Rhotas. According' to 
his account, the stones are found in the river Koel, a tributary of theSone, 
when the stream becomes low in J anuary after the cessation of the rains 
and the sand is left uncovered. Dr. Ball has identified this ‘ Soumelpour ’ 
with ' Semah ’ on the Koel in the Palamau sub-division of Lobardaga dis- 
trict. He warns his readers that Tavernier’s ‘ Soumelpour ’ should not be 
confounded with * Sambalpur/ on the Mahanadi. (Travels, Tr. IT. 84-86 _ 
and Appendix, 457-459). A place called Khukra in Lohardaga, Bengal, is 
shown in Constable, 28 D d. 

VI. 346, foot note. Jahangir records that one of his nobles died of 

cholera ( haiza ). 

Haiza is generally used for all sorts of diarrhoea, or dysentery 
and looseness of the bowels. It does not always or necessarily mean cholera. 
There is no distinctive word for * cholera ’ either in the old Hindu or 
Muhammadan treatises on Medicine. The vernacular ‘ Modchi ’ is loosely 
used for cholera and also for other violent forms of intestinal disease 
accompanied by severe pain. Abu-1-Fazl has recorded the deaths of several 
nobles of Akbar’s Court from Haiza, and Mr. Beveridge has rightly trans- 
lated the word as diarrhoea. ( A.N. HI. Tr. 801, 922, 967, 1001, 1074, 1156). 
VI. 348, l. 7. [Tn the tray of fruit, there were\ the celebrated melons 
of Kai’e?, Badakhshan and Kabul. 

' Karez’ is used in Persian generally for the underground channels 
for irrigating fields and gardens, which are found everywhere in the 
country, hut it stands here for the name of a place near Herat. 

VI. 348, l. 12. Pine apples from the sea-ports of the Europeans icere 
also in the tray [of fruit brought to me]. 

The pine-apple was introduced into India in the sixteenth century by 
the Portuguese. The name ‘ Ananas ’ by which it is known in most of the 
Indian vernaculars is derived from the Brazilian word for the fruit, which 
is ‘ Nana 5 or ‘ Nanas.’ (Yule, H. J. s. v. Ananas). The earliest reference 
to it in Indian literature is found in the 2m. (Tr. I. 68). Jahangir’s state- 
ment that these fruits of ‘ excellent fragrance and fine flavour ’ which' had 
‘n ■ , i- 
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come from _ the Frank’ ports " grew by the thousand in the Gulafshan 
garden at Agra is interesting and indicates that this exotic plant had 
spread very rapidly.^ Terry speaks of it as the best of all fruits and 
describes its taste as “ a pleasing compound of strawberries, claret wine, 
rose water and sugar well-tempered together” (E.T.I.297). A still earlier 
traveller, Lmschoten, states that so many were grown in Malabar when 
Ke wrote ( Circa 1696), that they were “ good chcape.” (Travels, II. 19). 

VI. 351, l. 9. From the twelfth year of my age AH. 9SS to the 

fiftieth year of my age , 28,632 animals and birds 

were Tailed in the course of my sport. 

A meticulous enumeration of the different varieties of animals which 
were shot by the imperial marksman during his hunting expeditions is 
repeated at the end of the chronicle of several other years in this Autobio- 
graphy. It appears to have been done in imitation of the Seljuq Sultan Alp 
Arslan, of whom it is recorded by Ibn al Athlr {Kamil, X. 74), that he 
ordered a register to be kept of each day’s bag in the chase, which sometimes 
contained as many as seventy gazelles. (Browne, L. H. P. II. 183). Other 
Asiatic sovereigns also appear to have kept similar inventories or records 
of their prowess in the hunting field. 

.VI. 352, l. 8 from foot. I encamped on the bank of the tank of 

Jhaniid. 

THe text reads ' Jhasod ’ here (205, 1. 8), hut ‘ Jhanod ’ at (220, 1. 24). Mr. 
Beveridge suggests that it must be the tank of Jasoda (or Yashoda), the 
foster-mother of Krishna 1 (Tr. I. 414 note). When Jahangir mentions the 
place again in the itinerary of his return journey from Ahniadabad to 
Dahod, via Petlad and Nariad, he locates it at about nineteen Kos west 
of Jhalod and about six Kos cast of Balasinor. (Text, 219-220; Tr. I. 
443-4). The place meant must be, therefore, Janod in Rewa Kantha. 
Balasinor is also in the Rewa Kantha Agency and is shown in Constable, 
27 A d. Janod is entered as a village in the Post Office Guide. 

VI. 353, l. 19. It [Khambait] teas called Trimbawati and Raja Nar 
Sing Makhicar teas its ruler. 

The text gives (206, 1. 5) as the name of the Raja. This 

form ‘Trimbak Kunvar ’ is perhaps connected with the supposed name of 
the ancient city, which is said to have been called ' Trimbavati,’ but the 
assonance between the two names engenders the suspicion that both arc 
factitious eponyms shaped by a false etymology. The Prakrit name of 
Cambay is ‘Kharabhavati’ and the Sanskrit * Stlmmbhavati,’ the * City 
of the Pillar god (Stambha)/ i. e. Mahadeva. 4 Stambhavati ’ seems, to 
have been turned into ' Tambhavati’ or ‘Tambavati’ and the latter iorm 
confused with the vernacular ‘Tambl’ (Sanskt. thmra), which means 
‘copper.’ Mythology may or may not be a “disease of language,” but 
this folk-etymology does appear to have given birth to the local legend 
about the town having been enclosed by a wall of copper. 

Towns with walls of copper are part of the stock-in-trade of If indu 
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folk lore. Alur in Udaipur State, Rajputana (I. G. V. 93) and CKatsu or 
Chaksu in Jaipur {Ibid, X. 1S2) arc both said to have been anciently called 
Tambavati for that reason. 

The fact that this Raja’s descendant, in connection with whom 
Jahangir relates the story of the' Pillar was named ‘Abhay Kumar * in- 
dicates that the second name has been read correctly in the Text as * Kun- 
var’, [Kumar], ‘ Makhwar ’ must be wrong. 

VI. 354, 1. 2 from foot. It teas also ordered, in these days, flint tankas 

of gold and silver, ten and twenty times 
heavier than the current Mohur and rupee 
should be struck. 

<C J y* J J y (333 Z~-i 3 ^ ^ •**■£*■ V/j Ji (207, 

1. 5). “ About this time, orders were issued for the stamping of Tangas, 
double the weight of the ordinary Muhr and rupee ”. does not 

mean “ ten times and twenty times,” but “ in the proportion of ten to 
twenty ”, i. e. ' as one is to two ’ or ‘ double.’ See my H. S. M. N. 173-176. 

Jahangir uses the parallel expressions 
JtT*^ (Text, pp. 4-5) aud they have been correctly rendered by Sir H. 
Elliot, who translated the passage, as “ten to twelve”, “ ten to fifteen”, 
“ ten to thirty ” and “ ten to forty ”, i. c. 20 per cent, BO per cent, 300 
per cent and 400 per cent, at2S6 ante. See my notes on Vol. II. 76, 1.20; 
III. 321, 1.1 and 327, 1. 6. 

VI. 355, l. 6 from foot, The Raja of Khttrda and the Raja Mahendra. 

Read “ Rajas of Kliurda and Rajmahendra.” Khurda is a well-known 
place in Puri district, Orissa. ' Mahendra ’ is liot the name of the Raja, 
but the tail of the toponvm “ Rajamahendra ” or Rajmundry. 

The town is “called after the Mahendra range of mountains, which is the 
principal physical feature in this tract of country and is mentioned in the 

Maliabharata and the Vishnu Parana The range divides Ganjam 

from the valley of the Mahaundi.” (Cunningham, A.G.1. 516). 

VI. 357, 1. 11 from foot 20000 darabs uerc given to Hakim Masihu- 

z-zamdn. 

" Darab” or “Dnrb” was a fanciful name given to the half-rupee 
by Akbar. It is derived from the Sanskrit, dravya, wealth. So, c haran, 
Akbar’s new-fangled denomination of the quarter-rupee is connected with' 
Sanskt. charana, foot. (Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 93-100). 
VI. 358, 1. 3. And by the advice of some physicians of Multan, I took my 
normal quantity oftcinc. 

The words “ of Multan ” are due to a misreading ‘r’l.j-"** l; 

«!b Am (231, 1. 3). “ And by the advice of physicians, I took on the third 
night, my customary cups (of wine).” is not unlikely to be misread 
and miswritten as by a careless scribe. 

VI. 360, l. 2. Mansur is also a master of the art of draicing and he has 
the title of Nadiru-l-Asli. 

Rede, * Nadiru-l-‘ Asrif as in the text, (235, l,7f.f.). Nadiru-z-zamdni 
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was the title conferred upon his colleague and rival. Abiil 5as“an. (S59 
ante). l Asr’ and ‘ Zaman ’ are synonyms arid both' mean ‘timfe,’ 'age.' 
Abu-l-Hai (359, 1. 6f. f.) “Father of the Ever-existing,” i.e. of the Supreme 
Being, is an impossible name. Read 'Abdu-l-Tiajy, ‘Servant of the Living 
God.* 

VI. 364, l. 3. TJpto the present time , nearly eight years have elapsed 
since its first appearance. 

The text correctly reads ^ “eight nights,” not Ji- ‘ eight 
years? (250, 1. 11 f.f .). The Cawnpore lithograph also has ***• (252, 1. 15). 

The Iqb. Nam. states that the maleficent effects of this astral phenomenon 
were felt for seven or eight years. (Text, 118, 1. 9. See also 407 infra) . 
Elliot’s surmise that it was a ‘ new star* is not correct. Jahangir records 
in a somewhat confused manner two starry visitations— the second of 
which was observed some nights after the first. Both of them were comets 
and are mentioned in Fergusson’s Astronomy (Ed. Brewster, II. 360) and 
also in Russell Hind’s (128, 144) and Chambers’ works (p. 25) on Comets. 
The year 1618 witnessed the appearance of two comets, the first of whieh 
passed its perihelion on August 17th, the second on 8th November (New 
Style). Jahangir’s date '17th Zi-l-q‘ad 1027 A. H. corresponds with 26 th 
October 1618 0. S. The Iqb. Nam. (117, 1. 15) gives 16th Dai , but this must 
be an error for 16th Z\-l-cfad 1027 H. The immediately preceding event 
recorded by Mu‘atamad Khan is the appointment of Muqarrab Khan as 
Suiiadar of Patna oh 21st Shahrivar, the immediately following cVent, 
.the "birth of Aurangzeb on 11th (recte, loth) ZI-l-q‘ad=12th Aban [the 
8th month]. (118, 1, 3 f. f.). Dai [the tenth month] is therefore impossible. 
The date given in the ‘Aligarh Text is not 17th Zi-l-q‘ad, but Saturday, 
18th Aban, which corresponded with 31st October, 1618 (Q. S.). 

Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, has left it oh record "that 
two comets were seen by himself in India in 1618, when he was at the 
Mughal Court. (Voyage to the Ea&t Indies, Ed. 1777, p. 393). Mr. Beve- 
ridge’s conjecture that the first phenomenon was nbt a true corhet, but 
the Zodiacal Light, is conclusively negatived as both these comets are regis- 
tered in modern astronomical works. 

VI. 364, l, 11. It recalled to my mind the tale of the King and {he' Gar- 
. dener. 

This is ah ancient . folk-tale which is found, in Firdausi’s mahiiahia, 
‘Awfi’s Jawdmi'a , the AlfLaila tea Laila , the Akhldq-i-Miihsini and tho 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi of Shams-i-Siraj. See my note on III. 317, 1. 14. 

VI. 366, l. 7 from foot. Shaikh 'Abdu-l-Hakk Dehlatci ...... presented 

to me a book which he had written upon the 
Shaikhs of India. 

This Hagiography must have been the Akhbaru-UAkhiar.' Tf has been 
lithographed and is well-known. Vide also 175, 176 ante' and. 485/486, 488, 
491 post. 

' y I. 368, 1. 12. We entered the pargana of Hazara Farigh. 
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ffi 


Recte “ Hazara-i-Q5ri«flift ” as in the Text, 289, 1. .10 (&b T'Hfs dis- 
trict is 'also called Ch'ach Hazara. The old district bf P akhli is'now'called 
the Hazara Country in our Maps. The name * Hazara’ is traced .by some 
authors to Abhisara, the kingdom of Abis'ares of Alexander’s historians, 
while Sir Ahrel Stein derives it;froin Urasa the ancient Hindu hathe of 
Pakhli, which is said to be still preserved in Rash or Orash, '■'a village 
in the district. (I. G. XIH. 76 ; V. Smith, E. H. L 55 note, quoting the 
Raj afar angini. Tr. Bk. 1. 180). A third and more probable opinion is that 
the district is : so called, because the Hazaras of the Qarlughs had settled 
and ruled in these parts since the invasions' of Chingiz Khan. 

VI. 370, 7. 10. The people themselves say they are by origin Farsis (?). 

They are now called Lahori and their speech is 

that of the Jats. 

jj> Lt £j\i j. J Ait t SJjsV ^ j* Jl^l c—l V» S" C* 

(290, 1. 21). See also the Igb. Nam. (186, 1. 2). “ They say that they are of 
the Qarlagh tribe. But now they are pure Lahoris and their tongue 
[speech] proclaims them as such' [bears witness to the same fact], i. e. they 
speak just like Lahoris.”. tj-jl* ancl d)h»- are errors for and't)'- 3 ? 

VI. 371, l. 20. Khicaja Abu-l-Hasah NaTchshabi. 

The text has " Bakhshi ” (291, 1. 12) and this is correct. See 363 tfhfe, 
where he is designated Mir Bakhshi— -Chief Bakhshi. His origin 'vfraVnot 
from “Nakhshab ” but from Turbat-i-Haidari or Zavah in Quhistan. This 
place is called Turbat-i-Haidari because 1 Shaikh Qutbu-d-din Haidar, the 
founder of the Haidari Dervishes, is buried there. (M. TJ. I. 737, L"2; 
Lestrange, L. E. C. 356). 

Jahangir’s derivation of the name Pham Dirang from Kashiriiri 
Pirn or ‘ Pham 5 cotton, and the Persian word Dirang delay, Is not sound. 
Here ‘ Dirang ’ is really the Kashmiri word ‘ Drang’ signifying “ custom- 
house, toll-house.” 

VI.' 373, 7. 11. I tcent'five Eos , in'a boat and an chore d'near Manpiir. 

Recte, “ Pampur ”, as in the text (312, 1. 3). See also ante 308, ..where 
'it is called'by its right name and mentioned in'conne'ctioh with Virhag 
and the source of the Behat. It is the ancient ‘ Padmapura ’, which was 
founded by Padma, the minister 'of King Yrlhaspati, who Teigned from 
832 to 844 A.C. (Cunningham, A. G. I. 1(32). it lies on the right bank bf 
'the Behat, eight miles south-east of Srinagar. Constable, 25 A a. 

VL 374, 7. 4 from foot. Ghaiipdr Mai, son of Raja Basu.. 

The text has A* jin- Jauhar Mai here, (319, 1. T9), and so also The 
Lithograph. (324, L 7 Tf.). But the Igb. Nam. calls him Stiraj Mai (173, 
1. 6 f.f.) and tins is, the form found in the contemporaneous Bhash Fafh- 
i-Eangra also. (520, 521, 527, 52S, 529, 530, ’ ttifra). Jahangir 'lumseif 
calls him Soraj TIal repeatedly on subsequent occasions. RajaBasu had, 
Jahangir tells Us, three sons, Snraj Mal.TagatSinha and Madhav Sihha, 
and they are all mentioned in the T.J. (254, 1?2; ; 254,T. 8; 37o, 1. 30; 377, 
L 26 ; Tr. H. 54, 75, 287 , 289),'F.aizi SirhindiUlso mentions Suraj'Singh, BOn 
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. of Saja Basu of Mau in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign. (126 ante). 

VI. 375, 1 . 11. [Kangra] surrendered on- Monday, tst Muharram{1031). 

The year is wrongly given and should be 1030 H. The news reached 
Jahangir on the 5th of Muharram of the 15th year of his reign (p. 374 
ante), which had begun on 15th Ra‘bi II. 1029 H. (373 ante ). . 

VI. 376, l. 7 from foot. [The rebels in the DaTchin ] were burning and 

destroying ships and provender. 

The destruction and burning of ships by the Dekkani armies in 
Ahmadnagar and Birar is not likely. ‘Kishtiha’ has been wrongly 
read here by Dowson for “ cultivated fields.” See Text, j 
l^jij j 321, 1. 16. 

VI. 375, l. 27 and footnote. Salt is not produced in Kashmir and even 

in the beauty of the inhabitants, there is 
but very little, i. e. they have but little ex- 
pression Malabat «s the word and 

a double meaning is intended. {Footnote). 
The right word is Malahat not Malabat. There is no such word 
as Malabat in the Dictionaries. The former signifies ‘ a peculiar kind of 
charm or beauty, piquancy, delicacy or elegance, and is from the Arab Milk, 
salt. Its literal meaning is ‘ being salt.’ Jahangir is playing upon the word 
and observes that there is as great a lack of salt, i. e. expression in the 
faces of the inhabitants, as there is of edible or mineral saline matter in 
the country. As Kashmir possesses no salt mines and no facilities for the 
artificial manufacture of that commodity, all salt has to be imported. 
The sarcastic remark is an interpolation. It is not to be found either in the ’ 
text (315, 1. 5 f.f.), or Mr. Beveridge’s Translation. (II. 178). 

VI. 377, 1 . 10 from foot. The rebels advanced fighting as far as Azdu. 

This * Azdu ’ is another apocryphal toponym and the reader will 
vainly search for a place called ‘ Azdu ’ on any map or in any Gazetteer. 
It is an error for Urdu, i. e. the Mughal Camp. See Text, 322, 1. 6. 

The lithograph also has s M. (327, 1. 10). 

VI. 379, l. 4. The sword bent like the genuine Almasi swords or those 
of the Dakhih. 

The ‘Aligarh text reads w’lc. yamani, i.e. ' of Yemen,’ not ‘Almasi’ 
(330, 1. 3) and so also the Lithograph (335, 1, 6 f.f.) and the Iqb. Nam. (180, 

1. 12). The author of the Mirat-uSikandari speaks of Egyptian, Yamani, 
Maghribi [Spanish, Moorish or African] and Khurasani swords. (Text, 
98, 1. 4). Sir E. C. Bayley thinks it possible that German swords are 
meant, as “ European sword-blades found their way to India at an early 
period and are still occasionally to be met with in the country.” (Tr. 
Mirat, 184 note). But he cannot be right, as Hasan Nizami also speaks of 
the “swords of Yemen and the daggers of Hind.” ( Taju-l-Maasir in 
E.-D. II. 217). ‘Unsuri also uses the phrase ^4 ( Diwan , p. 74, V. 9). 
On the other hand, Hawkins in his Inventory of Jahangir’s Treasure 
states, that “of swords of Almaine (German) blades, with the hilts and 


VI. 382, L 6. 
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scabbards set ■with divers sorts of rich stones of the richest sort, there 
are two thousand and two hundred.” (E. T. I. 103). Terry (Ibid, 314) and 
De Laet (Tr. 115) also note that as “ the swords made in India will break 
rather than bend, there is a great demand for European sword-blades, 
which fetch high prices because they bow and become straight again.” 

If Jahangir wrote Almdni [Allemand], not Al-yamani or 

Ya-mani and meant “ German,” Janiibi might signify ‘ Genoese \ The 
famous Andrea Ferrara blades came from Genoa. Mr. M. J. Wallhouse 
states in an article on the old weapons in the Tanjore Palace Armoury, 
that many of the Katars [daggers] were of European manufacture and 
"one of them bore the name of Andrea Ferrara.” (Ind. Ant. 1878, VII. 
193). Shivaji’s sword Bkavani is also said by Grant Duff to have been an 
excellent Genoa blade of the first water. (Reprint, I. 230, Note. See also 
Ind. Ant. 1924, pp. 18-19). But, all this notwithstanding, it seems pre- 
ferable to understand Janiibi as ‘ Southern * or ‘Dekkani’ and ‘ Yamani’ 
as ‘ Arabian.’ 

VI. 380, l. 11 from foot. It was settled that a space of fourteen Kos 

beyond should be relinquished. 

So also in the Text, 331, 1. 6 f.f. where the words are But 


the Iqb. Nam. reads flj jjJ «j't* i. e. territories yielding an annual re- 
venue of fourteen Krors of Dams. (1S3, 1. 2). The author of the Madsir- 
u-l-TJmara has understood -the passage in the same way and states that 
(II. 15, 1. 11). A <*1* jf f|j “ Territories yield- 

ing fourteen Kroi's of dams from the districts adjoining the old domi- 
nions of the Empire ” were to be surrendered. The Badshahndma (I. ii. 
200, 1. 4) and the ‘Amal-i-Salih’ (1. 158, 1. 4 f.f.) also read and not “3 J 
and this indicates that in their Mss. of the Tiizuk and Iqbalnama, the word 
was written as 33 S. See also Khwafi Khan (I. 332, 1. 13), who hss corfsc 
the I. N. in his slovenly way. Jahangir says that the Dehkainshic “gcr 
many of the districts of Ahmadnagar and Birar into their prwsr” (376 
ante), and that they had occupied many parts of the Imp=r5i2 nmrinfcns.” 
A cession of only fourteen Kos of territory in such .*i'TTsr:iTTt ?pg SCSZIS 
quiet paltry and * not worth the candle ’. 

VI. 382, l. 6. Village of Bdhliin , a dependency of Shir.. 

‘ Bhalon ’ and * Siba ’ were Mahals in the .5hr7rnr.i£: Ssci. JiKsz zssz 
Duab. (Ain. Tr, IX 316-7). 1 Siba ’ is now part rf Zlhnnrr nsrfcfc. cri tui 
formerly an independent principality. The :iirnr i srsi tssz. 
south-west of Kangra. Baffin, Terry and some i±s=z Shrorjesn. w ,-~ w 
the 17th century extend ‘Siba’ so as tr- firids -arrrfr ir=- 
speak of Hardwar as the capital of Saha, 'in- ii i ss. errm. Srr”’ 
Foster’s note to Terry in E. T. L 23=}. Sliz r 5s nr - 

of Nagarkot. (Tr. Hoyland, 1?V — irsnfauE i i;rsv • - 

Kangra, Goler, Jaswal, Knln. Hire-i- --- — 
to the Eastern or Jalandhar fiht sin i‘ ±z. - "rriw.r 
135-6) . 
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VI 382, ^ 17. J7«r Jahan, who was by my side, -made signs and asked 
if I- perceived [her father's]. critical condition. 

The real meaning is turned upside down. What the Begam did 
was. to ask her father, not Jahangir, if he recognised the Emperor who 
was standing by the bedside (-V^ ^*) and the , dying man replied by 
quoting; a copplet of Anwari’s which means : “ If even a congenitally blind 
man were present here, he could recognise in such a .perfectly splendid 
mien a leader qf men (or nobility and grandeur).’’ An example of the 
strength of the ruling passion or lifelong habit of adulation evenin death! 
VI. 383, l. 3. A letter from Khurram informed me that Khusrau had 
died of colic. 

Though all the contemporary European authors, Terry (Voyage, p. 
412), Be Laet (Tr. Hoyland, i98-9), Herbert (Travels, p. 80), Peter Mundy 
(Travels, II. 124-5) and Pietro della Valle (Traveis, 1.58) state that Khus- 
rav was murdered by the orders of Shah Jahan, Mr. Beveridge maintains 
that “ there is no evidence worthy of the name ” in favour of the charge. 
(J.R. A.S. 1907, pp. 597-602). Sir Richard Bum also holds that V the cause 
of his death has never been established beyond doubt,” though he admits 
“ that the probability of murder is strengthened by Shah Jahan’s later 
action,” in regard to Shahriar, Dawar Bakhsh and other princes of the 
blood royal. (C.H.I., IV. 169). Dr. Beni Prasad, after reviewing the question 
at some length (Jahangir, 336-9), declares Shah Jahan guilty, but he does 
not adduce the authority of any contemporary Mughal historian of credit 
in support of his contention.lt may be therefore pertinent to draw atten- 
tion to the damning and decisive testimony of Muhammad Salih Kambu, 
the official chronicler and ardent panegyrist of Shah Jahan. His statement 
has been overlooked by all writers on the subject, and is therefore all the 
more important. This author boldly avows and justifies the crime, just as 
Jahangir unblushingly admits his instigation of the assassination of Abu- 
1-Fazl. He tells us that the destruction of the brothers and relatives of great 
kings is often for the peace and well-being of their subjects and that many 
leaders of church and state have declared the extirpation of such domes- 
tic enemies an unavoidable necessity in the interests of good government 
|u-&. £Wj. He then argues that the utter incapacity and insouciance of 
Jahangir, the intrigues of the Nur Jahan junta, and their machinations 
in favour of Shahriar left Shah Jahan no other course than the immediate 
removal of Khusrav and that it was an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to the discomfiture and destruction of his other rivals. He also states that 
the order for handing over Khusrav’s person to Shah Jahan had been given 
by Jahangir when he was not in his senses after one of his drinking-bouts 
and that the eldest prince was strangled (^J on the 20th Rab'i II. 1031, 

A. H. (22nd February 1622). Amol-i- Salih, I. 1G2, 1. 2 f. f. — 165,1.3). 
20th Rab‘1 II is probably an error for 20th Rab‘i I=23rd January, 1622. 

VI. 383, l. 8. A despatch arrived from the son of Khan Jahan, 

(345, 1. 1). The despatch arrived from 
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Khan Jahan himself, on whom Jahangir had conferred the title of 
‘Son.’ (T. J. 42, 1. 13, Tr. l.*87). In the counterpart passage of the Iqb. 
Nam. also, the missive is stated to' have arrived from Khan Jahan him- 
self (192, 3. 13 ; see also Ibid. 19, 1. 7). Jahangir again speaks of Khan 
Jahan as ‘ farzand ’ (323, 1. 5 and 324, 1. 5). Akbar had bestowed the 
identical title on Raja Man Sinha of Amber. (AN. III. 136 ; Tr.236). 

VI. 387, l, 8. When the army passed over the mountains of Chanda and 
entered Mahoa. 

The ‘ Pass of Chanda ’ or ‘ the defile of Chanda ’ has been mentioned 
before at pp. 154 and 352 also. It is there called * Ghat t-Chanda.” It is the 
Gate [Gate] of Tavernier, who locates it at three Kos from Dongri and four 
from Narwar. He speaks of it as a pass in the mountain which is half a quar- 
ter of a league long and so narrow that chariots can only pass one another 
with the greatest difficulty. (Tr. Ball, I. 59, 61). Dongri is 8 miles from 
Sipri, which is 15 miles from Kolaras. Cunningham says that ' Dhongri * 
is a' village about ten miles south-west of Narwar and there is a place 
called * Patti Ghatti’ near it, where a bridge was built in the time of Au- 
rangzeb.” (Arch. Surv. Rep. IL 325). For Kolaras, see Constable, 27 C c. 
VI. 387, Z. 18. He [Khurram] sent his forces against the royal army 
near the village of Kaliya. 

The text (363,1. 6) reads • J\y~ ‘in the environs of Kaliyadeh, ’ 
the real name of the place. Dowson lias disjointed from and trans* 
lated it as ‘ village.’ Kaliyadeh was a well-known beauty-spot, three 
miles from TJj jam. It is described as one of the most delightful places 
in the world” (134 ante). See also ‘Abbas in E D. IV, 393 . 

VI. 389, Z. 17. He [Khurram] crossed the river Mati and went off to- 
wards the Dalehin. 

No such river is known. Read as in tlie Iqb. Nam. (212, 1. 6 f.f.). 
See infra line 26, where the Tapti is mentioned as the river across which 
Parviz and Mahabat Khan had pursued the fngitive Shah Jahan. 

VI. 393, Z. 10 from foot When Sultan Parwez... arrived at Allahabad, 

‘ Abdulla Khan raised the siege and returned 
to Jhaunsi. 

This is not Jhansi in Bundelkhand, but Jhiisi or Hadiabas. opposite 
Allahabad “ with' which it communicates by a ferry across the Ganges.” 
The printed text reads ' Jkunsi ’ (3JB8, 1. 5 f.f.). The Iqb. Nam. explicitly 
states that this ‘‘Jhnnsi was on the Ganges opposite Allahabad.” (411 infra. 
Text 223, 1. 6). It has been supposed by some authors to be the Puranic 
Pratishthan, which was the residence of Pururvas, the first prince of the 
Lunar dynasty and grandson of Chandra, the Moon. It is also a sort of 
Hindu Gotham and known as Harbongpm*, the capital of a legendary 
noodle named Raja Harboug. (Elliot, Races, I. 262-3). It is shown in 
Constable, 2S C c. 

VI. 394, Z. 8. Prince Paricez and Mahabat Khan arrived at Dam - 
dama. 
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fc>ls iQBA^KAMAr^j^H^iEi VI. 403, last H|jer 

' _ Damdama is a village , in Allahabad district. The hatjtle of. the 
* Tunus Recte, Tons, which is described here, took -place at the junction 
of the Ganges with that river. (0. H. I., IV. 173 Note and Map). 

VI. 396, 1% 5 from foot. Mcihabat Khan had married his daughter to 

Khwaja BarMurdar, the eldest sohofNaqsh- 
bahdi. ■■ ... 

ol jC>. (*i/ ji-sjyv. (401, 1. 16 f. f.). Busurg- 

Zadeh-i-Naqshbandi really means ‘a nobly-born . Sajyicl of the Naqsb- 
bandi family ’. The real name of Barkhurdar’s -father . was', Khwaja- 
‘Umar. {Iqb. Nam. 263, 1. 13 ; see also 420 infra). ‘Abdulla Khan Bahadur 
Firuz Jang was also a Naqshbandi Saiyi<|. (T. J. Text, II. I. 3 f. f . ; Tr.). 
Mahabat Khan himself was a Bazwi Saiyid and his father Ghiyur Beg 
had emigrated from Shiraz to Kabul. (M. U. III. 385). 

The Naqshbandi Saiyids are descended from Khwaja Burhanu-d-din 
Naqshbandi of Bukhara [born 728, died 791 A. HJ, who was so called 
because he and his father used to weave Kamkha (Kincob) brocades 
adorned with figures. {Ain, Tr. I. 423 note). The Naqshbandis had married 
more than once into the Imperial family. Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s sister 
was the wife of Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi. Jahangir’s brother, Daniya],, 
had married a daughter of Sultan Khwaja Naqshbandi. The father of 
Salima Sultan Begam, who was Babur’s granddaughter and Akbar’s wife, 
was Khwaja Nuru-d-din Naqshbandi. (A.N. II. 66; Tr. 98 note). 
does not mean “ married, ” but only * betrothed or affianced ’. 

VI, 398, l. 14 from foot. The old servant called Dila Rani, who had 

nursed the favourite lady of the king, [Nur 
Jahan ] superseded Haji JKolca. 

‘DilaBani’ is certainly wrong. The woman is said, by Mn’atamad 
Khan, to have been the wet-nurse of Nur Jahan and she is described 
as fDVa cSl- 5 jff jz. 4 the old slave-girl, DM Dilaram \ {Iqb. Nam. 56, 1. H). 
See also the Preface of Muhammad Hadi {D.ibdcha to T. J. 21, 1. 4). The 
M.U. (1. 133) speaks of her as fbVa til J *_**>* which may mean that she 
had been originally, “a slave girl, named Hira and had afterwards come 
to be known as Dai (nurse) Dilaram, ” or that she was 14 Hira. who had 
been the slave girl of Dilaram, the nurse ” of Nur Jahan. The meaning 
turns upon reading or not reading an izafat after j^. But Hira 
is, most probably, a miswriting for j-z [old]. 

VI. 403, last line. On the road, as he [Ghiyds Beg ] was passing through 
Qjandahar, another daughter was born to him. 

The popular tale of Nur Jahan ’s birth in the desert of Qandahar, 
the abandonment of the infant by the parents and the selection of the 
mother herself as wet-nurse, appears, like all such historical romances, 
to have been considerably embellished in passing from mouth to mouth. 
There is no reference to her birth in a desert or the extreme destitution 
of her parents in any of the contemporary European writers, who do not 
spare her character and even repent the vile and scandalous tittle-tattle of 
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the bazars. It appears for the first time in the pages of Khwafi Khan, who 
wrote more than a hundred years aftci Jahangir’s death. He quotes as one 
of the sources of his information the Memoirs of a man named Muhammad 
Sadiq Tabrizi, who is said to have been a servant of Prince Shuj'a, the 
brother of Aurangzeb. (B. I. Tost, I. 2634). He also speaks of having 
heard the circumstantial details which he relates from an old Darwish’ 
named Mirza 'Abid, who was living in retirement at Surat in 1107 A. H. 
(1696 A. C.) and claimed to be about 105 years of age at the time. This 
man is reported to have stated that he was, along with his mother, a 
member of the identical caravan which brought Nur Jahan’s parents to 
India. The story of the extremely sordid and beggarly circumstances in 
which she came into the world is explicitly staled to have been derived 
mainly from what this old man had seen with his own eyes. 

But Khwafi Khan’s chronology is, as is usual with him, sliaky and a 
comparison of the dates given by him with other well-ascertained facts 
goes far to prove that this Darwish could not possibly have been the eye- 
witness he pretended to have been. If lie was 105 years old in 1107 H., 
he must have been born in 1002 H. and if he was only seven years of age, 
when lie accompanied his mother and Ghiyas Beg, the latter’s arrival in 
India and the birth of Nur Jahan must bo dated in 1009 H. But we know 
from Abu-l-Fazl’s record, that Ghiyas Beg was already high up in the 
Imperial service as Dhcan-i-Buyiitat in 998 H. (A. N. III. 579, 1. 4=Tr. 
877) and that when Akbar appointed twelve Dhccins for each of the twelve 
Siibas of the Empire in the 40th year (1003 H.), Ghiyas Beg was promoted 
to be Diioan of Kabul, {ibid, 670, 1. 9-=Tr. 1049). Again, if Nur Jahan 
was born in 1009 H., she must have been only 46 years old at the time of 
her death in 1055 H., 28 in the year of Jahlngir’s demise in 1037 H. and 
a child of only 12 when she married the Emperor in the 6th year of his 
reign (1020 H.). This is manifestly absurd, as she had already had, by Shir 
Afgan, a daughter who was thou at least five years old. Briefly, the old 
man’s pretensions to have been narrating what he had seen with his own 
eyes, must be dismissed and Khwafi Khin would appear to have swallowed 
too readily a fable. I may also mention that Nur Jahan is stated to have 
been born’ at Qandahar in 1577=985 A. H. (Al. U. 1. 127 ; Beni Prasad, 
Jahangir, 173; Houtsma, E. I., III. 891). If this date is correct, the Dar- 
wish must have been 129 years old in 1107 A. H. ! 

VI. 404, h 7 from foot. [Jaftaniyir] entrusted her [Niir Jahan] to the 

keeping of his [ Jahangir's ] oicn, royal, mother . 

The phrase in the original is tr/ i sir {Iqb. Nam, Text, 66, 1. 1), 

the real meauing of which is just the reverse. The ' Mudar-i-Sahabi,’ was 
a step-mother, a mother made by law, custom, or some man-made institu- 
tion, as opp'o£ed to the' Law of Nature. MinhSj states that Sultan Sanjar 
vowed vengeance' against Arslan Shah Ghazhavi, because he had ill-treated 
his or step-mother who was Sanjar’s sister. (T. N. 23, 1. 4). Some 

writeitfeSplaiu this by stating that Arslan had forced her to dance before 
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himself. 

VI. 405, 7. 11. Coin teas struck in her name On all farmans also 

the name of'Nttr Johan, the Queen Begum* teas jointly 
attached. 

The words in the original are * Nur Jahan Padshah' Begam ’. ‘Padshah’ 
Begam ’ was a specific title which is heard of for the first time in the 
reign of Jahangir. It implied that the recipient was the ‘First Lady in 
the Land ’. The phrase has been rendered as * Imperatrix Consors ’ by 
Marsden, as ‘ Imperatrix, Queen Begam,’ by Blochraann (Proc. A.S.B. 1869, 
p. 255) and as 'Empress ’ by Mr. Whitehead in his ‘ Catalogue of Mughal 
Coin3 in the Punjab Museum’. All these equivalents are more or less want- 
ing in accuracy and liable to obscure the true meaning of the title. They are 
also calculated to convey a false impression in regard to the relationship 
to the Emperor of the person who bore it. The title did not imply that the 
lady was Empress or the wife of the reigning Emperor or even of his 
predecessor. It was borne by the Princess Jahanara, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Jahan. (Khwafi Khan, II. 77, 1. 19, • 110, 1. 13). Bahadur Shah, Shah 
‘Alam I conferred it on Zinatu-n-Nisa, his own half-sister and full-sister 
of ‘Azam Shah. (Ibid, II. 30, L 3; 600, 1. 10; 735, line 2 f. f. ; 736, 1. 1). 
‘Padshah Begam’ appears to have been the title given to the First Lady of 
the Court or Empire, the individual who in the feminine world, took’ 
precedence of all other women, as the Emperor did of all other men. See 
my H. S. M. N. 319, where the subject is more fully discussed. 

Muatamad Khan states that *' coins were struck in her name,” but this 
was done only in a few places and for only about five years from 1033 to 
1037 H. See my article on the ‘ Coins bearing the Name of Nur Jahan ’ 
in Num. Supp. XLII to the J. A. S. B. 1929, Ait. 293, The number of 
Farmans on which her name is found to have been endorsed also appears 
to be very small. 

VI. 408, 7. 20. Ahmad Beg Khan, the Governor of Orissa, had gone 
forth against the Zemindars of Garha. 

The B. I. Text of the I. N. reads **>for ./« ■ 5 J^"(217, 1. 3 f. f.). The real 
name is ' Khurda ’. Sir Jadunatb Sarbar has pointed out that there is a 
detailed account of this invasion of Khurda in the Bihar islan-i-Ghaibi, 
a contemporary Chronicle of Events in Bengal from 1608 to 1624 A, C., 
which was written by ‘Abdulla Isfahani, who was also called Shitab 
Khan. (J. B. O. R. S. IV. 54; see also T. J. Tr. II. 298). 

VI. 417, 7. 8 from foot. Iff is Majesty gave him to eat] a quarter of a 

Ser ‘of saffron equal to forty miskah. 

The Zakhira-i-Khicarismshahi, which is quoted herefor the supposed 
fact, is an old Cyclopaedia of Medicine written in 1110 A. 0. by Ism'ail 
bin Husain Jurjani. It is a resum'-, or digest of tho Theory and Practice 
of Medicine os expounded in the Qanim of Avicenna. (Stewart, Catalogue 
of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, 106; Browne, L. H.P. II. 346), 

As the misqal was equal to about 72 grains, the Ser must bo the 
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VI. 433, 1. 10. 


Jahangiri Scr of 36 dams 40 x 72 x 4=11520 gr s. and weighed about If 
lbs. 36 Dams also would be equal to 36 x 320=11520 grs. On pp. 343, 361 
ante, 74 tolas arc equaled with 18£ misqals, which shows that /3 grs. went 
to ono mtsqctl. 

VI. 417, Z. 14 from foot The twentieth year of the reign commenced 

on the 10th of J umadas-sani, 1033 II. C 10th 
March 1624). 

Sic in the Text also (241, 1. 1), but it is wrong aud the Hijri year was 
the 1034th. Vide 390 and 393 ante, where the 19th year is correctly stated to 
have begun on 29th Jumada-1-awwnl 1033 H. (406, 1. 6). Muhammad Hadi 
(Continuation of T. J., ‘Aligarh Text, 396, 1.2) and the Cawnpore Litho- 
graph also (406, 1. 6), have 1034 H. The Christian year was 1625. 

VI. 418, l. 9. [Shah Jahan ] teas compelled to go atcay toBohangarh 

in the Balaghal. 

j&yj in the B. I. Text also (244, 1. 7), but the real name is 
' Rohanfr/ie^ff/ now in the Malkapur tabs'll of Buldana district, Berar. It 
lies just below the Balaghat. Pass. Lat. 20°-37 / N., Long. lOf-U' E. (I. Gr. 
XXL 304). It has been the site of two battles, one between the Bahmanis 
and the Farfiqis in 1437 A. C. and another in 1590 A. C. between Burhan 
Nizam Shah and his own son Ism‘ail. (I. G. IX. 60). 

VI. 419, Z. 4 from foot The twenty-first year of the reign began on 

10th J ttmddu-s-sani, 1035. 

Here, the year is given correctly, but the date of the month is wrong. 
It should be 22nd, as in the Tqb. Nam. (Text. 252, 1. 5; Hadi, 401, 1. 
8 f. f .). 

VI. 425, Z. 16. On Sunday , the 20th Fancardm of the Ilahi era [XXL 
B. T.], agreeing with 21st Jumada-s Sani , AsafKhan 

* resolved upon giving battle. 

Both the dates must be wrong. The 21st year began on the 22nd 
Jumadiu-s-^ani. {Iqb. Nam. 252, 1. 5; Hadi, 401,1.8 f. f.). See also note on 
(419, 1. 4 f. f. ante). The day on which the attack was made was ^ 6 or the 
eighth , and not twentieth of Fravardin, corresponding to the 29th 
(not 21st), of Jumadi II. as in Hadi. (405, 1. 9). The editors of the printed 
text note that 29th Jumadi II. is found in one of their Mss. (261, 1. 6 f. f. 
and note). 

VI. 429, footnote. It is not stated when the Begam rejoined the 
Emperor. 

But see ante 427, 1. 8, where we are told that the elephant “ swam to 
shore and tho Begam proceeded to the Royal Abode.” (Iqb. Nam. 264, 1. 6). 
This Shah Ism'ail, to whom Jahangir is said to have paid a visit (1. 5), 
was not a Shah or king, but a pir, i. e. a sort of saint or spiritual leader 
of the Hazaras who had encamped with his family at a village . near 
Kabul. (I. N. 272, 1. 8 f. f.). 

VI. 433, l. 10. He [Shah Jahan] determined to return by tcay of Qujarat 
and the country of Bihara ( Birar ?) to the Dakhin. 
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The real name is neither ‘ Bibara,’ nor ' Birar,’ but ‘ Bhara* and the 
‘ country ’ was the province ruled over by Bhara (Bharmal or Bharamal) 
Jadeja, the Rao of Kachh. Abu-l-Fa^l says that ‘ Bibara Jareja* was the 
ruler of Kachh in 15 92 (A. N. III. 629=Tr. 963), and he also records the 
death of his father, Khengar in 1583 A. C. (Ibid. 472; Tr. 711 and Note). 
Rao Bhara and Jam Jasa of Nawanagar were compelled by punitive 
expeditions sent against their territories to attend the Court and pay 
homage to Jahangir at Ahmadabad, in 1027 A.H. (T.J. 231-5, Tr. II. 19-21, 
34). See also my Note on Voi, 1. 26S, 1.2L DaraShikoh also passed through’ 
Kachh in his flight after the defeat at Deorai, near Ajmer. 

VI. 435, h 14. When he [ Jahangir ] reached Bairam Kola. 

Bede, Biram gala, on the southern slope of the Pir Panjal Range. It 
lies at the extremity of a dark and deep defile through which' the river of 
Punch flows. Lat. 33°-36 / N., Long. 74°-40' E. The Pir Panjal Pass really 
begins here, about 24 miles east of Rajauri. ‘Biramgala’ is the ‘Bhairava- 
gala ’ of the " Rajatarangini .” 

VI. 437, l. 18. Banarasi, the runner , left Jangazhati in the mountains 
of Kashmir. 

.Jangiz or Chingiz Sarai lies on the right bank of the Tawi, about 
half way between Naushahra and Rajauri and five miles N. N. E. of tlie 
former. It is situated at the foot of the hills oh the road to Kashmir, 
about twenty-one miles north of Bhimbar. ( Chihar Qulehan in I. A p. cv). 
VI. 439, 1. 13. The author himself gives no name to the icorfc. 

This is denied categorically by l>r. Rieu, who states that the title, 

‘ tfaifjr-i-Jahatigiri * is found in the prefaces of both the copies which' 
are in the British Museum. Dowson’s assertion is, besides, conclusively 
negatived by the fact that the Abjad value of the title (40 + 1+ 500 + 
200 + 3 + 5 + 1 + 50 + 20 + 10 + 200 + 10) is just 1040— the year of the 
Hijra in which the author says that “he was induced to undertake its 
composition” by the Emperor Shih Jahan. The 21. U. commends the 
work for its candid and veracious account of the rebellion of Princo 
Salim. (II. 865). 

VI. 442, l. 13. They said that he [Prince Salim] had ordered coins to he 
struck in his name during his rebellion. 

No such coins have been hitherto found, though they do appear to 
have been struck, as I have shown in H. S. M. N. 76-79. Abu-l-Fazl 
(A.N. III. 773 ; Tr. 1155) and Khaki Shirazi (205 ante) both state that Salim 
" assumed the title of king." The question relating to certain coins which 
exhibit the name ‘Salim Shih’ is discussed in the Nnra. Sappl. to the 
J. A. S. B., Nos. I, art. 5, X. art. 59, XI. art. 70 and XII, art. 72 by 
Dr. G. P. Taylor. The arguments on the other side are stated by Mr. 
Beveridge in the J. A. S. B. 190S (ilay) and Nnm. Sapp. XII 71. They 
were struck only after Akbar's death. 

VI. 443, I. 22. Iihjh tsar Singh Dev son of Baja Budhkar. 

Both names arc wrong. Read ‘ Bir Sing [Vira Sinha] Dova ’ and 
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71. 448, 1. 10 from foot. intikhab"J*jahaitgib9hAhi 

1 MadKukar.’ Raja Madhulcar Bundeln was the son of Pratnp Radra and 
was tho father of eight sons. ( J.A.S.B. 1902, p. 111). 

VI. 447, 7. 21. Shaikh Sikandar Gujarati [teas appointed fo] introduce 
the people of Gujarat. 

This must be Shaikh Sikandar bin Manjhu, the author of the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari. Jahangir visited his house and garden at Ahmadabad, which 
was famous for its figs. “ As picking the fruit with one’s own hand, ” tho 
Imperial gourmet writes, “ gives it quite a different relish and I had 
never bofore picked figs with my own, I did so, and their excellence was 
proved.” (T. J. Tr. I. 427 ; Text, 211). 

For " Gujat Khan, the Superintendent of the Elephants,” read 
4 Gnjpatkhan’ as at 423 ante. Gajpati in Sanskrit means ‘master of ele- 
phants.’ 

VI. 448, l. 10 from foot. When the t cire teas put in his[Khusrav’s] eyes, 

[unspeakable] pain teas inflicted on him. 

There appears to be some truth in this anecdote. Pietro della Valle, 
who was in India about 1620, says that Klmsrav’s “ eyes were sewed up, 
as is the custom hero, to the end to deprive him of sight without excaecat- 
ing him, so that ho might be unfit to cause any more commotions, which 
sewing, if it continue long, they say, it wliolly causes loss of sight. But 
after a while, the father caused the prince’s eyes to be unripped again, so 
that he was not blinded, but saw again and it was only a temporal penance.” 
(Travels, Trans, of 1665, p. 29 ; Hakluty Society’s Edition, I. 56). Finch 
says that, "according to some, his eyes were burnt out with a glass, but that 
according to others, he was only blindfolded by a napkin tied from behind 
and sealed with the emperor’s own seal”. (Purchas, His Pilgrims, Ed. Ma- 
dehose, IV. 51; E.TJ. 160). Tavernier states that the sight was destroyed 
by a hot iron passed over the eyes (Tr. Ball, I. 334), which may be the 
‘wire’ of this author. According to the Jesuit accounts and De Laet (Tr. 
179), they were “ smeared with the juice of the Ak or Madar, [Calotropis 
Gigantea], as a result of which the sight of one eye was entirely destroy- 
ed, though he could still see dimly with the other.” Now we know from 
Jahangir himself that the title of Masihu-z-zaman and the mansab of 
500 Zat and 30 Smear were actually conferred upon Hakim Sadra on or 
about the 6th of Jumadi I, 1018, during the Nauruz festival of the 4th 
year of his reign. (T. J. 74, 1. 10 f . f. ; Tr. 1. 155). It is not improbable that 
this was his reward for restoring the sight of the Prince after the tempo- 
rary revival of paternal love, of which this chronicler speaks. Jahangir 
says that he sent for Khusrav and had the chains taken off his legs, so 
that he might be able to walk in the Shahr-ara Garden at Kabul on the 
,12th of Rab‘i 1. 1016 H. (Second Year), as his “fatherly affection would 
not allow of his depriving his son of that delicious pleasure.” (53, 1. 14= 
Tr.I. 111). The Prince must have been able to see at that time, as otherwise 
there would be no sense in allowing him to enjoy strolls in the gardens. 
Khaki Shirazi states that Khusrav was blinded after the discovery of the 
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IKTrKEAB-r-JAHAXGiBSHAHI VI. 455, ]. 3. 

abortive conspiracy to assassinate Jahangir,' on the return journey from 
Kabul. (Ms. in the Mulla Firuz Library,- Bombay, folio 219 b). 

The contemporary European travellers have much' to say about the 
good qualities and cruel treatment of Khusrav, but one statement which 
they mate and which’ has been repeated by many modern writers also, 
seems to be unhistorical. This is that he had only one totTe— the daughter 
of the Khan-i-‘ Azam— during his life-time. But Jahangir records the birth 
of a son to him by another wife than the daughter of that nobleman. Her 
father was iluqim, son of Mihtar Fazil, the Rikab-ddr or * stirrup-holder’ 
and the boy was born on the 21st of Farwardin, XI R., i. e. 31st January 
1616 (457, 1.18 y Tiv I. 321). Khusrav is also known have been betrothed 
to another lady who was the daughter of Jani Beg Tarkhan of Thatta. 
(T. J. 8, L 1 f. f. Tr. L 20; E. D . I. 252, 1. 4). 

•VI. 451, l. 19. The emperor Jahangir ordered them [ the Seoras) to be 
banished from the country. 

This order for banishing the Seoras from the Imperial dominions 
was issued in the 12th’ year of Jahangir’s reign, as Mansinha, the chief 
Guru of the Khartara gachha or sect, had been guilty of disloyalty and 
abetment 'of the treasonable proceedings of Prince Khusrav, as well as of 
Rai Sinha, the Raja of Bikaner. (T. J. 217, 1. 6=Tr. I. 437-8). Jahangir 
says that he confiscated the property and condemned to death the Sikh 
Guru Arjun also for a similar reason. (Test 34, L l2=Tr. 1. 72). The Sikh 
version is that Arjun was put to death because he refused to pay the 
heavy fine imposed upon him. (Maeauliffie, The Sikh Religion, III. 81-100). 
VI. 452, l. 10 from foot. On the day Mahabat Khan took his leave from 

the camp at Pakhli, he again said etc. 

This detail also is correct. Vide 368-9 ante, where it is stated that 
Mahabat Khan presented “jewels and inlaid arms” on the 20th’ of Tsfan- 
darma? of the 14th year of the reign, at a place named Salhar, three days 
before the Emperor entered the boundary of Pakhli. (T. J. Test, 289, 1. 6 
f. f. Tr. II. 124). 

VI. 455, l. 3. The early use of gunpoicder in India. 

This subject has been discussed by several other scholars since Sir 
Henry Elliot wrote about 1850 and his dissertation is now out of date. 
General R. Maclagan, an artillery officer who reviewed the question very 
learnedly in a paper on ‘ Early Asiatic Fireweapons’ in the J.A.S.B. for 
1876, (XIiV. pp. 30-71) arrived at the conclusion that the ancient Hindus 
had no knowledge of gunpowder or fire-arms or cannon, that the know- 
ledge of gunpowder and of the most important weapons of war came from 
Europe to India and other Asiatic countries, that the missiles or machines 
described in ancient Hindu books were some sort of fire-arrows discharg- * 
ed from a bow, and that the various preparations for which recipes are 
given in the old Arabic books quoted by Reinaud and Fave (to which 
Elliot refers on p. 459 infra), were forms of ‘fire-powder’ and not 
“ gun-powder.” {loc. cit, 56). Dr. P. C, Ray also opines in his ‘ History 
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of Hindu Chemistry * that " there is no reason to suppose that the combust- 
ible matter which the ancient firc-mis-ubs (Agney antra) contained, s applied 
motive power of the nature of gunpowder.” (Ed. 1007. 1. 1 rfl-IbO). It is 
true that Dr. Opport contend 1 ?, in his treatise on the “Weapons, Army 
Organisation and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus” (Ed. 18^0, 
43-82) that the Shataghni. and other /isfrn.s and Yantran mentioned 
in the Epics and the works on Jlhjriiti were jnst like our own camion 
and guns, bnt Dr. Hopkins is sure that they were only “ machines for 
throwing stones or other missiles ”. More recently still, the question lias 
been canvassed by two Hindu scholars, by Mr. N. 0. \ aidya, in a paper 
on " Fire-arms in Ancient India” (,T. It. B, It. A. S. 192S, pp. 26*33) and 
Mr. 0. T. Mt.'\ in an Es^ay on the “Art of War in Ancient India” 
(1936). Both of them have, alter discussing all the relevant passages, 
pronounced the opinion that the ancient Hindus “did not know the secret 
of making gunpowder”, that the powder described in the Arthashasirn 
was only inflammable and not explosive, and that neither the Nitlika, nor 
the Sunni was a gun. Mr. Yaidya goes so far as to state that these con- 
clusions “ have to be accepted, however unpalatable they may be to ortho- 
dox sentimentalists and uncritical theorists ”. (foe. rit. 3S). 

VI. 46S, Inst line nnd footnote. Hcttreen every it™ gun-carriages, iccre 

si.r or seven tiibras. 

The word is. correctly, * Tura' not * Tubra’. Budiuni’s gloss that they 
were "toihras or nosebags filled with earth” gives an entirely erroneous 
turn to the meaning, instead of “ making it plain”. The “Tura” was a 
mantlet, and was “made liy binding together pieces of wood with chains 
and hooks, behind which the soldiers took shelter.” Urviuc, A. I. M. 145-9V 
VI. 521, f.29 nnd footnote. Siiraj Mai . teas avfrichclmed icithfear... 

and ran at cay ioicards Pathanko 1 . The local 
traditions nnd poems universally callJagut 
Sing the son of Hash, and to him they ascribe 
the defeat of the Muhammadan armies. 

The note appears to bo founded on error. These local traditions and 
poems relate, not to the eveuts narrated in the Shash Falh-i-Kimgra 
or to the rebellion of Suraj Mai, which took place in the reiga of Jahan- 
gir, but to the much later revolt of his brother and successor, Jagat 
Sinha, which occurred about 24 years later in 1031 H., under Shah’ 
Johan. Sir Henry Elliot seems to have mixed up the two revolts. 

Jagat Sinha was made Raja after Suraj Mai’s death in 102S-9 H. He 
served with distinction in Bangash and was appointed Faujdar of Bangash 
in 1049 A. H. Soon after, he nnd his son R:\jrup went into rebellion, 
which was suppressed in about six months. Both the insurgents surren- 
.dored and were consequently pardoned and their territories restored 
to them. The lengthy account of this campaign in the Badsheihnama 
(Text, II. 237 ; E. D. Vn. 69) has been translated in the J. A. S. B (1S75, 
XLIV, 194-200) by Blochmann for Mr. Bcames, who has edited and 
translated the “ Rhapsodies of GamblnrRiii”, a contemporary panegy- 
rist of Jagat Sinha, in the same Journal. (Ibid. pp. 201-212). 

T9 
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BADSHAH KAMA 


VII. 6, 1.16. 


VOL. VII. SHAHJAHAN TO MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

VII. 4, 7.5. KhafiEhan has based his history of the first twenty years. 

of Shah J ahdn’s reign almost entirely on this toork ['. Abdu-l - 
Hamid’s Badshahnama]. 

Dowson has copied this statement from Col. Lees, but it is not quite 
correct. Khwafi Khan himself declares that his account of the first decade 
of Shah Jahan’s reign is abridged from the earlier Shahjahan Nama-i- 
JDeh Saleh, compiled by Mirza Muhammad Amin Qazvini, generally 
Imown as Amina Munshi, and the authority of that work is expressly cited 
at least four times in his pages. [B. I. Text, I. 165, 248, 346, 547]. He has 
drawn upon ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s Chronicle only for the events of the 2nd 
decade. Jalal Tabafcabii, the author of another fragmentary chronicle of 
the years 1041-5 H., has also followed the compilation of Amlnai Munshi. 
[Rieu, HI. 933]. Muhammad Tahir ‘Innyat Khan, another annalist of the 
same reign, explicitly informs his readers that from the fourth year to 
the tenth', he lias preferred the guidance of the Padshahnama of. Mirza 
Muhammad Amin to that of ‘Abdu-l-Hamid. (Rieu, HI, 961. See also 75 
infra). 

VII. 5, 7. 4. Col. Lees says, “ This copy of the Second Part is written 

by Muhammad Salih Eanibii, the author of the * Amal-i - 
Salih ” ' 

Col. Less has confounded here two persons who are now known to be 
distinct individuals and require to be differentiated. Muhammad Salih 
the Khushnaois (caligraphist), whos e sobriquet was Kashfi and of whose 
elegant penmanship the manuscript referred to is a fine example, was a 
different person from Muhammad Salih Kambu, the author of the ‘Amal- 
i-Salih. The Khushnavis is known to have died in 1061 A. H. nine years 
before the composition of the History. (Rieu, I. 263). The mistake is 
again committed at 123 infra. 

VII. 5, l. 15. He [Shahriai'] now cast aside all honour and shame, and 
before Shah Jahan started, repudiated his allegiance and 
went off in hot haste to Labor to advance his oicn interests. 

‘Abdu-l-Hamld says nothing about Shahriar “ casting aside all honour . 
and shame ” or “ repudiating his allegiance before Shah Jahan started., 
and Dowson has misunderstood his involved and figurative verbiage. 
What he really states is that “ before the date of Jahangir’s return 
journey from Kashmir, Shahriar had lost {lit. cast to the winds) bis eye- 
lashes and eyebrows [}j.\ not was ashamed to show his face to his 

father and patron or to other people and obtained, after great importun- 
ity, permission to proceed in advance to Labor with a view to secure in 
the interval skilled medical treatment for his disease”. Mu'atamad Khan 
also writes thus : “Just at this time, Sultan Shahriyar inopportunely 
fell ill. The fox’s disease ( Dau-s-S'alab , scald or loss of hair) robbed him 
of his honour, for all his hair, his whiskers, his eyebrows and his eyelashes 
fell off So he returned covered with shame to Labor ”. ( Iqbalnama , 
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VII. 12, 1. lk. bXdshah iriiiA 

Tr. in E, D. VI. 435, Text, 291, 1. 3 f.f.). Ktiwafi Elian also says th'at' 
Shahriar lost the hair on his beard and moustache ••si ■» ^ 3 triJ c5j 4 

(B. I. Text 388, 1 . 11). The ‘ AmaM-Shlih , (B. I. Text. 1. 204, 1. 9) roundly 
states th'at he was suffering from c ^‘ I (syphilis) and had pustules all over 
his body. 

VII. 6, l. 11 . Shaft Jahan ascended the throne on the 18th Jumada-s- 
Sani, 1037 A. H. {6th February 1628). 

The day of the Hijri month is wrongly recorded. The text has it cor- 
rectly as Monday, 8th Jumadi II. 1037 A.H. corresponding to 25th Bahman 
Mah-i-Uahi. (I. i. 87, 1. 2). The ‘Amal-i-Salilt gives 7th Jumadi II. at I. 
226, 1. 4, but Sth on I. 261, 1. 16. Vide also p. 137 infra, where the Maja - 
lisu-s-Salatin is said to give the 7th Jumadi II. Khwafi Khan also has 7th. 
(I. 395, 1. 9). See also my H. S. M. N. 270-1. 

VII. 10, 1. 16. The Khtoaja reached the fort of Dholiya near the fort of 
Along. 

Dowson observes in the footnote that “ the text here has ‘ Lalang \ but 
afterwards ‘Alang The text is right and Dowson has only made confu- 
sion by altering the name to ‘Alang*. * Alang ’ and ‘Laling’ are entirely 
distinct places. ' Alang * is said at p. 35 infra, to be near Galna (or Kalna), 
but this also is an error for “ Laling ’*. Laling fort stands on the summit 
of a high hill, six miles south of Dhuliya and commands the Agra road and 
the Avir pass, leading to Malegaon, which is about 27 miles south of Dhu- 
lia ”. Dhulia was at this time a village subordinate to Laling. (I. G. XI. 337 ; 
B. G. XII. (Khandesh), 454). Galna lies about 14 miles north of Malegaon 
town and Laling is about 13 miles north of Galna. (I. G. XII. 124). 

' Laling * and ‘ Galna ’ are both shown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

‘Alang’ and ‘Kulang’ are situated on the Ahmadnagar frontier of 
Igatpuri, about ten miles south-east of Igatpuri town. They are twin hill 
forts, about two miles distant from each other and lie at the southern-most 
point of Nasik district. (B.G. Nasik, XVI. p. 136). Alang is not near Galna. 
VII. 11, l . 13. Those who escaped fled from Daulatabad to Sindghar 
near J alnapur in their native country. 

■***■ Sind££e?‘, as in Kh. Kh. (I. 428). It is in Buldana district, 
Berar, about 25 miles north-east of Jalna. Constable, 31 D b. Lat 19'-57 / 
N., Long. 76°"10' E. In the M. U. (1. 523), it is said to be in Sarh/xr l&hkar, 
Siiba Berar, thirty Kos from Aurangabad, and six or seven Koz south of 
Deulgaon Raja. The latter town also lies in Buldana district, snf iz sho 7 m 
in Constable, 31 D a. 

VII. 12, l. 17. When he reached the village of EorrJfJzri m {he 
Banganga river. 
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VII. i6, 1.20. 


VII. 12, l. 3 from foot. Khan Jahan mas at Rajaari, ticenty-four Kos 

from Machhligaon, employed in dividing the 
spoil. 

According to the M. U., the author of which' displays a personal 
acquaintance with the geography of the Dekkan, this Rajauri was in 
Iihir district (I. 416, 1. 1 f. f.), and lay only four Kos from the town of 
Bhlr ( lb . 1. 725, 1. 7). Constable, 31 C b. 

‘Machhligaon’ must be an error for Majhalgaon or -Mazal- 

gaon which lies about thirty miles north-east of Bhlr. (I. 6. XVII. 244). 
Constable, 31 D b. 

VII. 14, l. 4. Bihar Singh Bundela. 

The variant ->Vi Pahar Singh [Pabad Sinha] occurs more frequently 
and is the correct form. (Bad. Ndm. Text, 1. 197, 205, 248, 325; ‘A.S., 
1. 386, 1. 2). Pahar Sinha was one of the sons of Vlra Sinha Deva, the 
murderer of Abu-1-Fazl, 

VII. 14, 1. 15. A ball struck Bahadur Khan , and he was unable to com 
tinue his flight. 

The ball did not strike Bahadur Khan Eohela, who was the son of 
Darya Khan and one of the Imperial Commanders, butBahadur, thenephew 
of the rebel Khan Jahan Lody. (B. N. I. i. 325, 1. 2). The courtly historian 
is careful never to style this Bahadur ‘Khan’ and some opprobrious 
epithet like * ill-starred,’ or •**> ‘ renegade ’ is almost always 

affixed to his name. (Text, I. i. 324, I, 3 f.f., 325, 1. 3). His father also is 
said to have fled, but this is due to J having been wrongly read for ijA 
Plra. Khan Jahan’s original name was Pir Khan. Bahadur’s head is said 
to have been cut off and sent to ‘Azam Khan, a few lines lower down. 
He is called ‘ Bahadur * without the title, in Dowson’s version also, on 
1. 8, p. 9 and 1. 25, p. 13 ante. See also ‘A. S. 389, 1. 13; 390, 11. 3-9. 

VII. 15, l. 9 from foot. Samaji son of Sahiiji. 

Rede, Sambbaji or Shambhuji, son of Shabji. He was the elder broth- 
er of Shivaji and was killed in an attack on Kanakgiri in 1663 A. C. 
(Grant Duff, H. M. 66). ‘Blzapur’ which lay about 25 miles west of 
Aurangabad is shown as ‘ Vaijapur ’ in the I. G. Atlas (40 A 2), but as 
‘ Baizapur ’ on Constable’s, PI. 31 C b. 

VII. 16, l. 4. Went to Ir-Kahtala, half a Kos from Daulatabad. 

This * Ir ’ or ‘ Er ’ appears to be intrusive and has been probably trans- 
ferred by a slip, from * E^andol,’ which has been decapitated and written 
as ‘ Andol ’ five lines lower down. The copyist has robbed Peter to pay 
Paul. ‘ Urandol ’ and * Dharangaon ’ are near each other and are both 
in East Khandesh. Dharangaon is now in AV andol taluka, thirty-five 
miles north-east of Dhuliya. (Bom. Gaz. XII. (Khandesh), 489). Both the 
places are shown in Constable, 31 C a. 

VII. 16, l. 20. Mukarrab Khan and Bahlol who were at Dhariir and 
Amba-jogai. 

Amba Jogai is in Bhlr district, Haidarabad State. “ The portion of 



b'XdshXh nAha. 


V±t. 25, 1 . 14. 



Ambajogai, which lies south-west of th'e Jivanti river is now called 
Mominabad. (1. 6., V. 275). Amba and Jogai are two distinct villages in 
proximity to each other. The names are derived from two synonymous 
designations of one and the same goddess, Parvati or Durga. Dharur 
also lies in Bhir. Constable, 31 D b. ‘ Ojhar 5 may be Thornton’s ‘ Wozur,’ 
Which lies about 10 miles north-east of Nasik. Lat. 20°-4' N., Long. 73°-54 / 
E. But Dowson locates it 20 miles south of Sangamner. (VIII, p. xli). 
‘ Mauikdudli’ (1. 23) must be ‘ Manik-punj ’ near Nandgaon in Nasik dis- 
trict, q. v. my note on III. 257, 1. 9 f. f. It is shown on Bayley’s Map. 
Damangaon (1. 9 f.f.) is Dhamangaon in Bhir, Constable, 31 C b. 

VII. 17, h 6. YAzam Khan] proceeded from [Bhh'] to Partur on the 
bank of the river Dhdna. 

Partur is now in Parbaini district. Haidarabad State. It lies on the 
right bank of the Dudna. Constable, 31 D b. 

VII. 18, l. 2 from foot. [' Abdulla Khan] encamped at Lonihara. 

This is ‘ Lunhera’, * Nunhcra ’ or * Lunera’. It is mentioned in the 
itineraries of two European travellers. Finch (E. T. 1. 142) and Jourdain 
(Journal, 149) who passed through it put it four Kos north of Mandu and 
about ten from Akbarpur.This Akbarpur, where the Narmada was crossed 
by ferry, is 25 miles norih-west of Gogaon, 12i west from Mandlesar (I. 
A. cxii) and 43 south-west of Indore. Lat. 22°-S' N., Long. 75°-33 / E. (Th). 

Khiljipur, which is mentioned on 1. 14, p. 19, is now the chief town of 
a feudatory state and is shown in Constable, 27 C c. The correct name is 
Khichipm, the town of the Khichi Chauhans. It has nothing to do with 
the Khiljis or Khaljis. Lat. 24°-2 / N.. Long. 76°-34' E. 

VII. 23, 1. 12. And the troops drove zigzags upto the end of the ditch. 

The phrase which is rendered by ‘ Zigzags ’ is lit . ‘narrow 

passages or streets of safety ’. (Text, II. 358, 1. 18). The Lucknow editor of 
the AJcbarnama states that is synonymous with Scibat . (Text, 

II. 245, note). Steingass defines ‘ Sabat ’ as ‘ a covered passage connect- 
ing two houses,’ but it is used by the Timuride historians for " the covered 
ways or galleries of approach which were erected for the conduct of 
sieges”. There is an elaborate description of these * Sabat’ in the T. A.’s 
account of the siege of Chitor (282 1. 13=E. D. V. 326) which F. (1. 257, 
1. 6 f. f.=Briggs’ Tr. II. 230) has copied almost word for word. See also 
Budauni, II. 103 ; Tr. 106 and note) and Irvine, A. I. M. 273. 

VII. 23, l. 4 from foot. The eldest son of Ibrahim ‘TLdil Khan by the 

daughter of Kutburl-Mulk, 

The word in the original is •j?-* (I; i. 160, 1. 6), which means ‘ sister ’ 
not ‘ daughter ’. 

VII. 25, U 14. Taxes amounting to nearly seventy lacs of rupees were 
remitted by the revenue officers — a sum amounting to 
nearly eighty Krors of dams, and amounting to one- 
eleventh part of the whole revenue. 

This is not the meaning. What ‘Abdu-l-Hamid really says is that the 
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total Jama [Land Revenue] of the Empire was 880 Krors of Dams, i.e. 
about 22 Krors of Rupees. Lands yielding about one-eleventh of this 
amount, i. e. 80 Krors of Dams or Two Krors of Rupees were Khalha, i. c. 
managed directly by the Imperial officers appointed by the Diwan-Vizaral. 
The remissions made in consideration of the famine, out of this Khalisa 
revenue of two Krors, amounted to seventy Jaks of rupees or about 28.5 
per cent, of the total. As the rest of the had been assigned to Mansab- 
dars as •If**, those lands were managed by them and as the remissions 
granted by them were not known to him, he leaves it to his readers to 
imagine what they must have amounted to. jjJ" J 3 ^ J 

aijb ^-1 dJlr ^ Vlj <JU. (Text, I. i. 364, 11. 3-7). 
VII. 25, l. 10 from foot. Sipahdar Khan, after obtaining possession of 

the, fort of Taltam ........ laid siege to 

Situnda. 

* Situnda ’ is 50 miles north-east of Aurangabad and is in Lat. 20°-32 / 
N., Long. 75°-20' E. Constable, 31 C a. ‘ Taltam ’ cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. The diacritical points or the letters seem to have been jumbled 
together. It is mentioned along with Situnda in the AN. also (III. 756 ; 
Tr. III. 1131) in the chronicle of the 43rd year and said to be one of the 
choice forts of Berar. (Ibid, 762=Tr. 1139). This description seems to 
apply to (•*!; Basim, but the latter is mentioned as ‘Basim’ elsewhere. 

VII. 26, l. 8 from foot. RocJcets, mortars, stones and grenades. 

Oj jl 1 J C . J 4b. £ *X«, j (I. i. 376, 1. f.f.). “ Rockets, musTcet- 

bullets, hand-grenades, stones, and leather-bags filled with gunpowder.” 
The must have been sacks or bags like those used by Bhistis, 

filled with gunpowder with a fuse attached to them. 

VII. 29, l. 6. Encamped near the river Ndhnura. 

OjV is an error for Ijjt. * Bhunra’, * Bhimra ’, i.e. the * Bhima ’. See 
note 54 infra. 1 Nauraspur * was a village near Bijapur, founded by Ibra- 
him ‘Adil Shah who had assumed the pen-name ‘Nauras’. 

Mulla Muhammad is styled ‘Lahori ' (1.22), but his correct ‘Nisba ’ 
was Lari, as Khwafi Khan calls him. (I. 464, 1. 5). He was a Nawayat and 
came like the renowned ‘Abdur-Razzaq Lari from Lar in Persia and not 
from Lahor. He is mentioned as Lari by Jahangir also. (T. J. 385, last 
line, Tr. II, 296). The ‘A. S. also reads * Lari ’ (1. 470, 1, 12). 

VII. 32, 1. 18. And he resolved to put an end to them if ever he ascend- 
ed the throne, that the coinage might always bear the 
stamp of the glorious dynasty and the pulpit might be 
graced toith its Khutba. 


The clauses in this sentence do not hold together and the inconse- 
quence is manifest. The correct rendering is this: “And with' the most 
pious intentions, he took a vow that when the faces of coins should be 
exalted by the stamp of his own name and the dignity of the pulpit en- 
hanced by the recitation of his own titles in the Khutba, [i. e. when ho 
became, at some time in the future, the ruler of the Kingdom], he would 
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extirpate the mischief created by these misbelievers,” . . . ■> 

^ ll. 3 o jjTci | Jl j> ojj*1 jjj t/J -Tc*l ^ 

jla #1 jl aUi" cJ>)k* ,^1 jL» •£ jli. <ci (/I Vij jadaL ^.J «Jai. 

o»T«x.r j. (Text, I. i. 435, 1. 3). 

VII. 32, last line. MaTchsusabad. 

This is the old name of Murshidabad. ‘ Maqsudabad 3 is another form 
which occurs in Tieffenthaler, who says that it was founded by Akbar. 
Tavernier speaks of it os 'Madesou Bazar *. (Travels, 1. 132). Blochmann 
says that the name was derived from Makhsus Khan who served in Bengal 
and Bihar under Akbar and whose brother S'aid Khan was at one. time 
Governor of Bengal, q. v. A. N. III. 42=Tr. 62 (J. A. S. B. 1873 (LXII), 
p. 218 note; Ain, Tr. I. 388. See also Riyazu-s-Salatin, Tr.28). Maqsud 
was the son of Makhsus Khan. Murshidabad gets its name from Murshid 
Quli Khan, who was governor of Bengal and moved the seat of government 
to it in 1704 A. 0. 

VII. 33, Z. 10. When the flotilla arrived at Mohana, which is a dahna of' 
the Hugli. 

Dowson questions the correctness of the reading 1 dahna ’ and asks if 
it is not the Bengali 4 dalira’ which means * lake*. But 00 is quite right 
and means in Persian 4 mouth, opening, entrance’. * Mohana ’ was, probably, 
the name by which one of the mouths of the Hugli was known and it is 
derived from the vernacular word Munh, Sans. Mulch, mouth. Thornton 
says that “Hidjelee was situated on the right or western shore of one of 
the entrances to the Hoogly, called the Inner Channel, and at the mouth of 
a small river falling into it.” According to the I. G. also, Hijli was an old 
village in Midnapore district at the mouth of the Rasiilpur river , which 
has been now washed away. (XIII. 116). Hijili was a place of importance 
at this time, as cargoes were landed here for transport up the Hugli. It 
lay at some distance south-west of Hugli town and about 48 miles south- 
west of Calcutta. (Poster’s note to E. T. 1. 25). ‘Entrance to 

the hilly region ’and 44 mouth of a mountain pass” occur in the M. 

‘A. (44,1. 12 and 46,1.3). As regards ‘Muhna’, Alberuni says that the 
mouths of the Indus were known in his day as the 4 Small Mtmha ’ and the 
4 Great Muriha.’ (Indica, Tr. Sachau, I. 208 and Note at Ibid. H. 320). The 
‘A. S. says that “the mouth (C>ho) of the Khor of Hugli is known as 
Mohana” (1.498, 1. 3) and speaks of 4 blocking it up.’ (1. 502,1. 14). 

VII. 34, 3 from foot. Out of the sixty-four large dingas, fifty seven 

ghrabs and two hundred jaliyas, one ghrab and 
two jaliyas escaped. 

4 Dinga,’ is the Bengali ‘Dingi’ or 4 Dongi ’, which is from the Sanskrit, 

4 Drona a trough. The word seems to be used here, not in the usual sense of 
a small skiff or boat, but for a large vessel employed in war. ‘Ghrab’ is the 
parent of the Anglo-Indian * Grab’, a “ kind of vessel, whieh is frequently 
mentioned in the sea and river fights in India from the arrival of the 
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Portuguese to the end of the 18th' Century” (H. J. 391). It is described as 
“ a square-rigged Arab vessel with two or three masts and a sharp or pro- 
jecting prow, but no bowsprit ”. Morier explains this absence of a bow- 
sprit by saying t hat the Arabs know how “ to extend the timbers of a 
ship until they connect themselves into a prow, bht they have- not yet 
attained the art of forming timber fit to construct bows.” (Journey to 
Persia, Ed. 1812, p. 8). Both names are derived from the Arab Ghtiriib, a 
raven. Compare the English ‘Corvette,’ from the Latin Corvus , a crow. 
Like the Corvette, the Ghrab also was used in naval warfare and in Mir 
Jumla’s invasion of Assam, each ghrab carried fourteen guns and fifty 
or sixty fighting men and was towed by four Kosahs or lighter vessels 
propelled by oars. (Gait, History of Assam, 128). The ‘ Jaliya ’is another 
form of our * Galley ’, the hard * g ’ having been replaced by the soft one 
in Arabic. (Yule, H. J. 362). 

VII. 35, h 6 from foot. Commandant of the fort of Along, which is near 

to Galna. 

Here also the right reading and the place meant is Laling. See note 
on p. 10, 1. 16, ante. The text reads ‘-& 1 (I. i. 442, 1. 13). At 462 infra, 
‘Galna’ is said to be seventy Kos from Aurangabad, which is correct. 

VII. 36, l. 6. Bhagirat Bhil, relying on the sto'ength of his foi't of 

Khatakhiri, had refused obedience. 

Dowson says that this is ' Kuntherkhera ’ on the Kali Sind, about 
thirty miles north of Ujjain, which is shown on Malcolm’s Map of Central 
India. But the place meant seems to be ‘Khatakheri’, or ‘Khanakliedi * which 
is mentioned in the ‘Alamgirnama also (474, 615). It is stated there that 
when Chakrasen the Bhil Zamindar of Khatakheri, rebelled in 1660 A.C., 
Bhagwant Singh Hada was sent against him and captured his stronghold. 
Chakrasen’s contumacy is said to have made it necessary for another puni- 
tive expedition to be despatched against him in 1677 also. (Sarkar, H. A., 
III. 24-25). See also Hind Rajasthan, 729. The place is now in the State of 
Kotah and lies about 15 miles north of Rajgarh (Biaora), q. v. Constable, 
27 C d. The Zemindar of ‘ Kanur who is said to have interceded for 
Chakrasen (1. 12) was, most probably, the chief of Gannur or Gannurgarh, 
which lies thirteen miles north-west of Hoshangabad and 30 south-east of 
Bhopal (Th). There 5s a ' Khatkhari ’ in Rewa or Baghelkband also, about 
83 miles south-west of Allahabad. (Constable, 28 B c), but it cannot be 
the place meant, as it is not in Malwa. 

VII. 37, l. 11 from foot. When Khan Khanan who was at Zafarnagar, 

teas informed of these proceedings. 

Zafarnagar is now called ' Jafarabad’ [Zafarabad] and is in Auranga- 
bad district, Haidarabad State. Its old name was Tamarni. Snndar, Raja 
Bikramajit, cantoned here during the rainy season of 1026 H. and gave the 
cantonment the name of ‘ Zafarnagar.’ See my article in the Na m. Suppl. 
No. XXX IY to the J. A. S. B. (1920), pp. 240-249, where the evidence for 
the identification is set out. Jafarabad is marked in Constable, 31 D a. 
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VII. 47, l. 7. [Jajhar Singh] attacked Blm Rarayan, Zatmndar of 
Gar ha. 

Rede, Pem p?. Narayan, t. e. Prem Narayan. He belonged to the 
old Gond dynasty of Gadha-Mandla. (Sleeman, History of the Garha Mand- 
la Rajas in J. A. S. B. 1837, VI, p. 631 sq). ‘Bhauder’ (last line), is in 
Jhansi district, about 25 miles north-east of Jhansi town. Constable, 27 D c. 
VII. 52, l. 10. Chamargonda and Ashti near to Ahmadnagar. 

There are several places called Ashti. This must be the one in 
Naldrug district, Haidarabad State. It lies a few miles south-east of 
Aljmadnagar and north-east of Chamargonda in Lat. 18°-50 / N., Long. 
TB^IS' E. Chamargonda is better known as Shrlgonda. Constable, 31 C b. 
It Has been mentioned at 68 infra and was the native place of Shah'u, 
i. e. Shahji, the father of Shivaji. (M. U. II. 25, ]. 2 f. f.). 

VII, 53, l. 5 from foot. Surrender of the hill forts of Anjarai, Kanjna 

and Manjna , Rola, Jola, Ahiinat, Kol, Biisra, 


Achlagar Conquest of the fort of the 

Raja of Bir Surrender of Dharab. 


Many of these toponyms are spelt incorrectly and all of them are 
more or less obscure. ‘Anjarai* is, correctly, ‘Indirai’ or ‘Indragiri’, 
winch lies about four miles north-west of Chandor, on the Roura Pass. 
It is 4526 feet above sea-level. (B. G. XVI. (Nasik), 445). * Kanchan- 
Manchan’ or ‘Kachna’ is about 2| miles west of another fort in the 
same district, named Eoledhair and about ten miles west of Chandor. 
(Ibid, 445). ‘Rola-Jola’ is ‘Ravalya-Javalya’, another of the hill forts on 
the Chandor Range. There are two peaks to the east of Markinda, which 
jut out, * Ravalya 5 on the west and ‘ J a valya 5 on the east of a hill, fif- 
teen miles north-east of Dindori. {Ibid, 642 and 411). * Ahunat *, Rede, 

* Ahvant’ or ‘Ahivant’ — * Serpent-fort’ — is also on the Chandor range, fif- 
teen milesn orth of Dindori. {Ib. 415). 1 Kol ’ is Eoledhair, about seven miles 
north-west of Chandor and four miles north-we3t of Rajdhair. {Ib. 449). 

* Busra * must be * Bhuragadh ’, about two miles north-west of Ramsej. {Ib. 
641). ‘ Achlagar 5 is the westernmost fort in the Chandor range and lies 
about twenty miles north of Dindori. {Ib. 414). The ‘ fort of the Raja 
of Bir ’ is an error for “ the fort of * Rajdhair.” Khwafi Khan calls it ‘ Raj- 
dhir \ (1. 524, L 1). It lies about fourteen miles south-west of Chalisgaon 
town (B. G., Khandesh, XII, 467). It is called * Dhir ’ or * Dehera ’ also, {Ib. 
439), and is spoken of in the M. U as ‘ Rajdhar ’ (I. 209). Lastly, * Dharab ’ 
is 4 Dhodap’, fifteen miles north-west of Chandor on the highest hill in 
the Chandor range. (B. G. (Nasik), XVI. 432). 

VII. 55, I. 12. Capture of Saradhun, Dharasiyiin, Kanti six Kos from 
Sholapur and thetoicn ofDeogaon. 

' Dharasiyun * or * Dharaseo ’, which is 50 miles north-east of Shola- 
pur, is now known as Osmanabad and is in Naldrug district, Haidarabad 
State. (I.G.XIX, 276). Constable, 31 Db. ‘Saradhun’ 0.11) is Thornton’s 
*Sheradone,’ 172 miles W. N. V. of Haidarabad and 60 north’ of 
80 
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Sholapur. Lat. 18°-31' N.; Long. 76°«13' E. Constable, 31 D b. ‘ Kanti’is 
‘ Kati, ’ which lies about twenty mile3 north-east of Sholapur and is also in 
Haidarabad State. Constable, 31 C c. 

VII. 56, 7. 7. Sahu toas about to •proceed by icay of Par game to 
Parenda. 

This must be * Pargaon ’ in Ahmadnagar district, 4 mijes north of 
Chamargonda, which is mentioned on line 12. 

Mahuli (1. 6) is in North Kohkan, about 60 miles north-east of Bom- 
bay. (B. G. XV. 219). 

VII. 57, l. 8. Capture of the forts of AnJd and Tanki, etc. 

‘Ankai-Tankai’ are two forts in Nasik district, about six miles north 
of Yeola and near the Manmad and Ahmadnagar road. They stand about 
3200 feet above the sea and are now included in the Chandor talnka 
of Nasik district. (B. G. XVI. 419 ; I. G. XVII. 199). Constable, 31 C a. 

‘ Alka Palka ’ (1. 9) are two unfortified hills to the west of Ankai 
Tankai and divided from them by the road and Bailway. They are so 
close to Ankai Tankai, that, according to one local authority, they are 
said to be identical with them. (B.G. 420 note). 

VII. 59, 7. 4. When he reached the KhorancLi, he was detained on its 
banks. 

An error for the Ghod-nadi, the name of a river as well as of a town 
on its banks, which is in the Sirurtaluka of Poona district. (LG. XII. 232). 
Constable, 31 C b. ‘ Gondhana’ (1. 9) must be ' Aomin a the old name of 
‘Sinhagadh’, about 12 miles from Poona. Constable, 31 B b. ‘Nurand’ is 
a mistake for the * Niranadi \ Tringalwadi (1. 6 f.f.) lies 12 miles south of 
Nasik. (B. G. XVI. 439, 660). 

VII. 60, 7. 12 from foot Forts of. Baris, Jiidhan, Jund and Barsira 

icere delivered over to Khan Zaman. . 

Dowson says ‘ Haris’ is Harishchandrngarh, which is 6G miles north 
of Poona, and not far from Shivner, the hill fort 'of the town of Junor, 
(E.D. VIII. Index, p. xxxix). But it must be Harish, four miles south of 
Trimbak, which is mentioned just before it. (B. G. Nasik, XVI. 439). 

‘ Jund ’ must be Chawand. Judhan is, really, Jalodhan, sixteen miles from 
Jnner. 

VII. 60, l. 7 from foot. Khan Dauran takes possession of the forts of 

Kataljahr and Ashta and storms the fort of 
Nagpur. 

Kelchabr ’ in the 'Amal-i-Salih (II, 218, 1. 8) and M. U. (1. 765). 
‘Kataljahr ’is a miswriting of * A7ie7jhar’ or ‘ Keljhar\[Kelzurin Thorn- 
ton], now in Wardhfi district. It lies 26 miles south-west of Nagpur. Con- 
stable, 32 A a. Ashta is in Seoni district, Central Provin ces. Constable, 32 An. 
Kheljhar and Ashta are both mentioned in the 2An. (Tr. II. 233). One of 
them was a Mahal in Sarkar Paunar, and the other in Sarkar ICherla of 
the same Sitba, viz. Berar. Sir J. Sarkar reads the name as * Katan jhiri ' or . 
‘Katanjhar,’ but does not say where it is to be found. (£L A., 1.49; V.401). 
VII. 62, 1. 14. He marched by the difficult route of Karcha-barh. 
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£\J in the ‘Amal-i-.Salih (II. 254, 1. 9). This ‘Karcha-barh’ is an imagi- 
nary toponym like * Kaut-barabi 5 and * NakhacbinuhgarHi <]. v. my Notes 
on III. 261, 1. 8. and 31S, 1. 1. What ‘Abdul Hamid really says is Jl 

v. (I. ii. 282, 1.5). "He entered the country by marching 
along the route through Karelia." In a subsequent passage, he says 
that there are two passes into Little Tibet, namely, 1 Karch ’ and * Lar ’. 

(I. ii. 286-7). The pass is called &X ■ Karaj ’ or ' Karj ’ in the corresponding 
passage of theM. U. also. (II. 758,1.3). means ‘to travel, walk, 

wander* and t »j signifies “ travelling, marching along or traversing 
a road.” ' Karcka ’ is the ‘ Kertse ’ of Constable, 23 B c. Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat tells us that after invading Kashmir in 939 A.H.,he returned by 
the same route by which he had entered it, namely, through Lar. When 
he reached the frontiers of [Little] Tibet (Balti), the inhabitants of ‘ Karsa,’ 
a valley exceedingly dark, narrow and steep, offered resistance and had to 
be attacked and killed. {Tar. Rash. Tr. 432). Mr. Ney Elias says that this 
is Kertse or Kartse, a village between 'Kargil* and ‘Suru. ’ But he 
thinks it also possible that ' Kalsa ’ or ‘ Kalsi another village on the Indus 
on the main road to Ladak andnear the foot of an extraordinarily deep 
and narrow gorge, may be meant. {Ibid, note). Laris another name of the 
Sind river of Kashmir, which flows from the Zoji La Pass towards the 
Jailam. The * Pass of Lir ’ must be the Zoji La Pass {Ibid, 423 Note). 

‘ Shakar ’ (1. 26) is ‘ Shigar,’ which lies a few miles north of Skardo or 
Iskardo in Baltistan. Constable, 23 A c. Mirza Haidar says that it was 
the capital of all Balti. (Loc. c it. 422). * 

VII. 65, l. 1. Rebellion in Kuch-Hajii. 

Kuch-Hajo corresponded to the modern districts of Goalpara and 
Lower Assam. The second half of the name is derived from Ha jo, a village 
in Kamarfipa district, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, fifteen 
miles from Gauhati. Sosung (1. 15) lies east of the Brahmaputra, between 
the Karibari and Garo hills. (Blochmann, J.A.S.B. XLI. (1872) 50, 58, note). 
‘Kohhatah’ (1. 6 f . f.) is an error for ‘Gauhati.’ ‘Utarkol’ is the land 
which lies on the north or left bank of the Brahmaputra. It stretches 
from Gauhati to the home of the Mishmi and Miri tribes. ‘ Kol’ is the 
Sanskrit Kiila, the bank of a river. (J.B.O.R.S. Yol. 1. 1915, p. 1S2). 

VII. 66, l. 9 from foot. Submission of it tanik Rai, the Mag Rcijd of 

Chatgam. 

The name is really Matak Rai. He “ held Chatgam (Chittagong) on 
behalf of the Raja of Arakan, but having quarrelled with his master, 
sought the protection of the Mughals and made over the district to the 
Subadar of Bengal. (I. G. X. 308). 

VII. 67, h 9. Sangi Bamkhal, the holder of Great Tibet had seised 
upon Burag in Little Tibet. 

' Bamkhal ''is an error by transposition of the nugf/zs, for ‘ Namgyal*, 
which means ‘ King ’ and is the family title of all the rulers of Great Tibet 
or Ladakh, Cunningham calls him * Singge Namgyal* and says that a few 
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cording to th'e local cfironicle, he ruled from about 1620 to 1670 A'. 0. 
(Ladak, 318 note, and 324). The Jesuit Hippolito Desideri, who passed 
through Tibet in 1714 A. C., states that the name of the then ruler or 
Ghiampo [rede, Gyajpo] was Nyima Nanjal ( Rede , Nyima Namgyal), son 
of Dilik Nanjal [Delak Namgyal]. (Raverty, N. A. 294 Note). The rulers 
of Sikkim also are still called ‘Namgyal* and that word always consti- 
tutes an integral part of their title. (J. A. S. B. 1904, pp. 85, 88). 

* Burag’ or * Punk* was one of the chief towns of Balti. (Tar. Bash. 
Tr. 15,410.442). 

VII. 69, l. 5. Surrender of Tdragarh. 

The fort of TaragarK lies on the bank' of the Chakki river, 110 miles 
N, E. by E. of Lahor (Th.) and about 15 miles south-west of Chamba. 

- Palamau (!. 10) is now in Lohardaga, Ghutia Nagpur. The town is 
about 145 miles south-west of Patna. Constable, 28 D d. 

VII. 76, l. 6. Nazar Muhammad Khan idho had stood fast at 

' Nilchiragh. 

Rede , * Pul-i-Chiragh \ “ The Bridge of the Lamp”, which lies below 
Garza wan, west of Balkh. It stands at the mouth of a triple-bridged defile. 
The name is also written JBz7-chiragh, as * Bil ’ signifies ‘ Pass * or * Gate/ 
But ‘ Nilchiragh’ is certainly wrong. The ‘ Chiragh ’ or Lamp is placed at 
the shrine of a Saint, just at the entrance of the defile. (Grodekoff, Ride 
to Herat, Tr. Marvin, 103 apud B.N. Tr. 69 note). Sir Thomas Holdich 
says that ‘ PuJ-Chiragh or Bilehiragb’ is about 25 miles south-east of Mai- 
mana, which lies half way between Balkh and Herat. (G.I. 251). Maimana 
is in Lat. 36° N , Long. 65° "E. ‘ Belchirag * is shown in Constable, 22 A c ; 
VII. 79, l. 7. [Rustam Khan torote that he ions] proceeding toioards 
Kabul [from Maimana] by icay of San-charik. 

It is the 1 Sang-charak* of modern maps and is shown in Constable, 
22 B b, as lying south-south-west of Balkh. See also Holdich, G. 1. 259. 
Abu-l-Fazl states that it was also known as the * Chul-i-Zardak’, i.e. the 
Brown (or Yellowish) D.esert. (A.N. II. 124= Tr. 191). ‘ Andkhod * is Con- 
stable’s Andkhui, 22 A b. It lies in Lat. 37° N., Long. 65° E. 

VII. 80, l. 9 from foot. Nazar Bahadur Khan, Kheshji Batan son of 

Mahesh Das , and others charged them. 

* Kheshji Ratan * is an impossible name for a Hindu. The comma 
should be placed after Kheshgri (t^&i/-), which' was the name of the 
Afghan tribe to which Nazr Bahadur Khan belonged (M. U, III. 777, 
1. 14). The KKeshgis were famous for their piety and integrity and were 
settled round about Lahor and Kasur. (Ibid, HI. 818, 1. 6). 

Ghori (1. 3 f.f.) is the Kala [Qil'a] Ghori of Constable, 22 C c. It is in 
Lat. 36°-0 / N., Long. 68°-30' E. 

VII. 81, 1. 13 from foot. After him should come the royal treasure, 

Karkhana [Wardrobe] and artillery. 

The * Karkhanas * did not comprise the ‘ wardrobe ’ only. It was a 
general term for the numerous State establishments, factories and work- 
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shops wh'icli accompanied armies on tlie marcE and tEe Emperor Himself 
on his progresses. There i3 a lengthy account of the most important of ' 
them in the First and Second Book's of the Am. Shams-i-Siraj also 
mentions tho thirty-sis Karkhanas of Firuz Tughlaq. (Test. 337 ; E. D. 
III. 356). Sec also the T. A . (318, 11. 8-9 ; E.D. V. 374) . 

VII. 89, 1. 11. It was commanded that the army should hasten to 
Kabul, via Bangash-i-Bala and Bangashi-Payin , as 
they were the shortest routes. 

Bangash-i-JBfllS or Upper Bangash', is what is no wealled Kurrarn 
Bangash-i-Pflj/ih, Lower Bangash, is Kohat. (I. G. XVI. 49). See also 95 
infra, where Kohat is mentioned in this connection. 

' Saz Khan Baligh ’ is an impossible name. The l Amal-i-Salih calls 
him * Sarii Elian [Ozbek] * (IIL 73, 1. 12). and so also Kh. Kli. (L 655, 1. 1). 
VII. 90, l. 10. Top of the hill of GhihabZinah ( forty steps), whence 
guns could be fired. 

“The Koh-i-Chihal-zinah is a rocky spur .... which overlooks Qauda- 

har from the east It is so called because Bibar Bidshah had a 

platform made and a seat placed there for his own recreation and forty 
steps had to be cut into the rock to reach it.” (Raverty, N. A. 25 Note). 
It is about a mile from the citadel and commands both the citadel and tlie 
city. 

VII. 98, l. 2 from foot He [Shah Jahan] quitted Kashmir and set 

out for the capital by way of Shahabad. 

This Shahabad is the place so called which is situated in a narrow, 
valley bounded on the soutli-west by the Panjal or Pass of Bainhal. Lat. 
33°-32' N., Long. 75°-16' E. (Th.). Constable, 25 A a. 

VII. 103, l. 14 from foot. When the tcorld-subduing banners icere 

planted at Khalilpur. 

This town is in Gurgaon district, Pan jab. Constable, 27 C a. It is 
now a Railway Station, about 25 miles south of Gurgaon and 7 north of 
Rewari. 

VII- 105, l. 3 from foot. [The Baja of Sirmur was invested] with the 

title of Raja Sabhak Prakas. 

Bede, Sobliag [Subhagya] 1 Prakash’. ‘Prakash’ forms even now a 
part of the style and titles of the Rajas of Sirmur. Several letters 
addressed by Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur to Shah Jahan’s favourite 
daughter, Jahanara Begam and her replies have been published by Mr. 
H. A. Rose in the J. A. S. B. 1911, pp. 449-458. 

VII. 106, l. 3. From the beginning of the month of Isfandiar, 

This spelling of the name of the 12th month of the Yazdajardi, as well 
as the Ilahi year, is found in many competent Musalman writers, but it is 
not quite correct. 'Isfandiar/ which was the name of the son of Tfing 
Gushtasp [or Vishtaspa] and ‘ Isfandarmad,’ or * Isfandamuz/ the desig- 
nation of the month, are entirely distinct words, which have no real con- 
nection with each other. “ Isfandiar ” is the Modern Persian form of tho 
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Avestaic Spento-data, meaning ‘ Given by [Spen'ta : Mainyush] tho Good 
Spirit or Angel.’ * Isfandarmad ’ is Neo-Persian for the Avestaic S pent a- 
j&rmaiti, the * Good iLrmaiti,’ [lit. ‘ the Good Humility ’J, one of the seven 
Ameshaspentas. The error is repeated on 115 and 241 post. 

Mr. Beveridge always transliterates the name of the sixth Ilahi 
month as Shahryur (A. N. Tr. III. 1159, 1256), and Mr. Vincent Smith 
has followed him. But the correct form must be ' Shahrimr as it stands 
for the Avestaic ' Khshthravairiya * (Pahlavi, ‘ Shatroww*’), and the Zo- 
roastrians in India as well as Persia pronounce it always in that way. 
VII. 106, Z. 21. He [Khalllu-lla] laid the foundations of a field-work 
close to Kilaghar in the Dm), lying outside of Sri- 
nagar. 

‘Kilaghar’ is ‘ Kaulagarh ’ near Debra. Sahijpur (1. 107, 1.8) and 
Basantpur (107, 1. 4) were par g anas in the Eastern Dun belonging to 
Garhwal. (E. T. Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the 
N. W. P. II. 563 Note). 

VII. 117, Z. 23. [Mir Jumla] presented 3000 Ibraliimis as Nisar. 

The Ibrahimi was a gold coin of low matt, worth between two and 
three rupees. Abu-1-Fazl says that it was equal to 40 Kabirs and 14 
Kabirs were valued at one Akbari rupee. The Ibrahimi was thus rated 
at about 25 rupees. 

VII. 117, l. 25. [Mir Jumla received] a jewelled tarrah and dagger . 

According to the Dictionaries, a J a is ‘ the edge of a garment, plain or 
sewed, but not fringed.’ It also signifies a ' waving ringlet, a tuft of 
braided or curled hair.’ (Rich.) But here it is used for the " hanging end 
of a turban. These ends were made of gold and silk brocade and were 
made as ornamental and costly as possible by the adventitious aid of 
jewelry.” (Irvine, Later Maghals, I. 260 n.). Jahangir speaks of a ^obs 
a Tarrah or Aigrette of pearls. Aurangzcb sent to Prince Muham- 
mad Mu'azzam and Prince Muhammad ‘Azam in 1087 and 1090 H. a 
yr * a Tarrah with a cluster of jewels’ and a £*• S ‘ a 

Tarrah inlaid with gems,’ worth nine and twenty-five thousand, rupees 
respectively. (HI. ‘A. 151, 1. 4 ; 173, 1. 5). 

VII. 119, ?. 3 from foot. ‘ Adil Khan had bid adieu to existence 

and his servants had constituted Majhul 
Illahi his successor , who professed to be his 
offspring. 

"Majhul Illahi ” [v* 6 Jjt?*] is not a proper name or the title of ‘Adil 
Khan’s successor, but a phrase signifying * a person of whom nothing is 
known, an utterly obscure individual, a nobody, a pretender.’ This obscure 
individual was ‘Ali ' Adil Shah II. Fryer, Manucd, Tavernier (1. 183) and 
Bernier (Ed. Constable, 197) speak of him as an adopted child. The 
Basalin-i-Salatin, a provincial history of Bijapur, represents him as the 
son of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah by a lady in the harem and adopted as her 
own by the favourite Sultana, who was the sister of tho king of Golkooda 
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and known as the ' Badi Saheb'a ’. * Ali was about 18 years old at this time, 
in 1656 A. C. Intlie C. H.T. (IY. 209), Sir Richard Bum states that “ some 
people doubted 'Ali ‘Adil Shah’s right to succeed, though the matter was 
uncertain,” while Sir Wolseley Haig, on another page of the same volume 
(IY. 271), stigmatises the allegation of his spurious birth as a * slander ' 
invented by the Mughals, * for which there is not a scrap of evidence.’ 
The fact that several contemporary European travellers also speak of 
him only as ‘ an adopted child ’, may indicate that there tcere some reasons 
for doubting his parentage. See also Sarkar (H. A., I. 285-6). 

VII. 122. 7. 13. The Shah of Persia had resolved upon this evil enter- 
prise in that infatuation, tchich arises from youth 
and inexperience. 

Shah ‘Abbas II had come to the throne on the 20th Safar of 1052 H. 
1642 A. C. at the age of ten and was at this time (1059 H.) only seventeen 
years old. He died in 1077 H. (Lane Poole, Muhammadan Dynasties, 259 ; 
Oliver in J. A. S. B. (LYI), 1SS7, p. 48 note). 

VII. 123, l. 2. l Amal-i'Salih.. 

As so little is known about Muhammad Salih Kambu,it may be worth 
while to point out a fact which has been overlooked, not only by Dowson, 
but by Rieu, Dr. Yazdrini his Editor and others. The 'Maasir-i- Alamgiri ’ 
states that in consequence of the death of the Sadr, Sharif Khan, on 12th 
Sbawwal 1093 H., Shaikh Makhdum Munshi was appointed Chief Sadr and 
Muhammad Salih Knrabu, his peshdast or assistant. (222, 1. 16). 

Another point which is not undeserving of notice is that the title of 
this work is allusive and also amphibological. l Amal-i-Sdlih may mean 
“ The History of a Beneficent Reign, Regime or Exercise of Authority.” 
But it may be also understood as the “ Work, Performance or Book com- 
posed by Salih.” 

Similar allusions in the titles of books to the names of the authors • 
or of their patrons are found in the Habibu-s-Siijar (E. D. IY. 154), 
HauzatU't-Tahirin (VI. 195), Ahsanu-t-taicarikh {Ibid, 201), Subh-i-Sadiq 
(VI. 453), Btirhami-l-Futuh (VIII. 26) and many others. 

VII. 126, l. 8. This strong fortress [Bid or] teas thus taken in ticenty- 
seven days. 

There is a difficulty here. This author says that Aurangzeb was join- 
ed by Mu'azznm Khan on 12th Rab‘5 II., reached Chandor fourteen days 
later, sat down before Bidar the very nest day, i.e. on 27th Rab'i II. that 
the general assault was delivered on the 23rd of Jumadi II (125 ante) and 
that the fortress capitulated on the day following. The period must be, 
not twenty-seven days, but one month and twenty-seven days, if 27th 
Jumadi II. is correct. If 'twenty-seven days’ is right, Jumadi II. must 
be wrong and an error for Jumadi I. Sir Jadunath Sarkar states that 
Aurangzeb left Aurangabad on 18th January 1657 and reached Bidar 
after a march of one lunar month and fourteen days on 28th February, 
as he was encumbered with siege-guns and heavy artillery. He points out 
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that Muhammad Salih has left out the month, so as to make it only 
fourteen days. This is the source of the apparent inconsistency and it 
would seem that the fort teas taken in only 27 days. (H.A., 1. 264-S). 

VII. 135, 1. 8 from foot Bahram Abiya had revolted in 

Multan and put * Ali Akhli to death. 

Both these anecdotes of Muhammad Tughlaq have been borrowed by 
this compiler from the history of Budauni (Test, I. 227, Tr. I. 301), who 
has copied them from the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi (Text, 99-100). But 
both these authors give the sobriquet of this *Ali\ not as ‘Akhti,* bnt as 
'Khitati * tyklai i. e. caligraphist. See also Hajji Dablr (Z. W. 863, last 
line). The name of the saint who interceded for the people of Multiin was 
not ‘ Shaikhu-l-Hakk but Ruknu-d-dln Quraishi. (B. I. 227, 239; Tr. 
304, 318). He was the grandson of the Shaikh Bdhau-l-IJaqq tea ad-din 
Zakariya Quraishi of Multan. 

VII. 140, l. 8. Kasim Klidn. 

The person meant is Qiisim Khan-i-Juwaini, a Sayyid of noble birth 
who was the husband of Nur Jahan’s sister, Mnnija Begam. no was 
in charge of the government of the Punjab (T. J. Tr. II. 2 and 1S2) and 
took leave of Jahangir, when the Emperor was returning from Kashmir, 
(T.J. 442-3; Tr. II, 228, 230). He was the man who afterwards took Iltigli 
from the Portuguese. See 31-35 ante. 

VII. 142, 7. 2. KhhnsJahan Body teas pursued by Hit jh Bahadur. 

This whole extract from the Tarikh-i-M vfar.zali contains so mnny 
inaccuracies and errors that one is compelled to pronounco it a compila- 
tion of little value. * Raja Bahadur ’ is an error for ‘ Raza Bahadur’, who 
was a Musalman and not a Hindu. The youthful grandson of Khin Jnhin 
Body was called, not Ismat Khan, but "Azmat Khan. (Bad. Nam. I. i. 27H). 
The Peacock throne is said by the contemporary official chronicler, 
‘Abdul-l-Hamld, to have cost only one Kror of Rupees and not nine. Krors, 
nine lacs and one thousand rupees. (Sec ante. p. 4G). ' Mudabbir Khan * 
(142, 1. 20) must he an error for Muqaffar Khan, son of Khwfija Abu-1- 
ITasan, q v. 8, 25, 73, 74 ante. Nadira Bcgam, the wife of Dari Shukoh, was 
the daughter of Prince Parviz and not his grand-daughter, as stated by 
this author (144, 1. 22). The Khan-i-Khan/in who took Daulntahad was 
entitled Mahabat Khan, not Muhammad Khin. The name of the R.Ij s, of 
Assam was not ‘ Jci Bijai Singh ’ (144, 1. 10), but ’ Jaidhtcaj Sink a *. 
(Gait, Hi story of Assam, 123;. ” Karlc.il n M which is said to havu been 
the chief residence of the IMji (1. 2o) is an error for * Gharri on {//,>■. 


265 infra). The Khin-s-Khinin (Mir Jumla) is raid on the la’ll line to 
!u-,v.- received, among other honours, the insignia of the far man and the 
tiujk, which i?: a blunder for tr.m'm t"fjh. 

VII. 143, /. 3. //(-- Majesty \fjhhh .Jahr<n]had lv*ri pinned tn am-sr' 
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pregnant, lie was very glad and lie resolved that if she brought forth' 
a son, he would at once assign him pay of three millions of Rupees 
a year." (Storia, II. 321). The author of the Maasirtt-l-Umara also had 
heard the talc, but he denounces it as a fable and warns his readers 
that the current report about Shdyasta Khan having been made a 
Panj-ha tetri on the day of his birth is not founded in truth. He 
stresses the fact that Abu Talib was given the title of Shiyasta Khan 
only in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign, that lie was given the rank 
of five hundred only at first, that lie rose step by step to the man fob of 
Panj-hatari, and that this grade was attained only at the accession of 
Shah .Tali an. (Text, II. 601). Tiiis last fact is incontestable, as it is 
stated in the Jladshhhnama that one of the nobles who received 
promotion very soon after Shah Johan's accession was Shayasta Kirin 
and that lie was raised on 1st llajnb, 1037 II. to Five Thousand Zat. 
(I. i. 180, 1. 4 f. f.). Jahangir himself notes that Abu T^lib was promoted 
to the mansah of 2000 Zat, only in the ISth year of his reign. (Text, 3G1, 
1. 11; Tr. II. 2G1). Moreover, as Sh.ayastn Khan is known to have died 
in 1103 II. at the age of 01 years, (Beale, Mi ft ah, 2S3), he must have been 
born in 1014 A. H., when Shah Jahan himself was only a boy of fourteen 
and had not become the son-in-law of S'layasta’s mother. 

VII. 148, 1. 15. Lanjar Ka-an and his descendants. 

Pectc, Btizanjar Khan. He was the ninth ancestor of Chingiz Kh'un, 
the fourteenth of Timur and the twenty-third of Akbar. (A. N. I. 67; Tr. 
1. 1S3. See also Miles, Tr. Shajratu-bAtrah, 46, 60 notes). 

VII. 160, l. 11 from foot. Aurangzcb ordered a remission of the 

transit duties upon grain and 

tobacco, to prevent the smuggling 

of tchi eh , the government officers committed 
many outrages, especially in regard to the 
exposure of females. 

The order was issued in 16G6 A. C. Tavernier (II. 251), and Manucci 
(II. 176), both bear witness to such harassment and speak of its leading to 
reprisals terminating in loss of life. The Governor of Surat was stabbed 
with a dagger by a Rajput in 1653. (Kh. Kh. I. 67S). Another Rajput ran 
a much, killed several officials and afterwards his own wife and daughter 
in Dchli itself. The M. ‘A. also states, that the tax-gatherers “insulted 
the honour (crjA" f f, c. women) of the people." (Text, 630, 1. 6 f. f.). 

VII. 168, l. 2. The Lubbu-t-taicarihh-i-IJind . 

Khwafi Khan makes somo uncomplimentary remarks about the 
Chronicle compiled by Biudraban, on 2S3 infra, and Muhammad Saqi 
disparages his character. 11 Bindraban, the artful, sly or tricky ” (cA>i) 
was, he says, implicated in the correspondence and intrigues which led 
to the incarceration of Prince Mu’azzam aud he was expelled from the 
Imperial Camp on the 18th of Shawwal 1097 A, H. (Text, 293, 1, 4 f . f , ; 
190 infra). 

Si 
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itself. A reference to the test shows that the error is due to [every 
ten] having been misread as [eighteen]. What Muhammad Kazim 
says is that * JI.H ^ i, e. it was his intention “ bind tip 

[collect] the annals of each decade in a' separate volume.” (Test, 34, 

1 . 11 ). 

VII, 179, Z. 15. He [Dara Shukoh] employed them [the Brahmans and 
Sannyasis] in translating the Bed. 

Dara had only fifty Upanisliads translated freely into Persian. 
He did not touch the Vedas. Anquetil Duperron published a Latin 
rendering of this Persian version^in 1801. It was entitled Theologia 
et philosophia Indica ou Oupnekhat. The Persian version itself is called 
jlj-V 1^-. in some Mss. and jf ! __r. in others. (Rieu, I. 54; Etlid, I. 
0. C. Col. 1102 ; Stewart, Cat. of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 53). Dara 
also wrote a hook called “Meeting of the Two Seas” [of salt 

water and fresh], to reconcile the Sufi doctrines with those of the 
Vedantists. (A. N. Tr. I. 498 note). This work has been printed recently 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

VII. 180, Z. 6 from foot. Illness of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

There is great confusion here. The author of the 'Alamgirndma is 
made to say by Dowson that on the night of the 12th of Rajab in the 
8th year, Aurangzeb was suddenly attacked with strangury and that he 
recovered in a few days owing to the skill and attention of the physi- 
cians. What Muhammad Kazim really states is that the old Emperor 
Shah Jahan [not Aurangzeb] was taken ill in this way on 12th Rajab, 
and so far was he from recovering, that he died fourteen days afterwards, 
on the 26th of the month. (1076 H.). See what is said by Khwafi Khan on 
275 infra', ‘A. S. III. 350, 1. 7 ; M. ‘A,, Test, 53, 1. 3. Aurangzeb had a 
stroke of paralysis, but it was in the 5th year of his reign and not the 
8th. (366 infra ; M, ‘A. 41, 1. 9). 

VII. 181, Z. 2. Ma-asir-i-'Alamgiri. 

The title of this work appears to have been suggested by that of 
Kamgar Khan’s Maasir-i-J ahangiri, and is, like it, a chronogram. As 
M aasir-i-J ahangiri represents H. 1040, the date of composition, so Man- 
sir -i-Alamgiri stands for 1122 H., the year in which it was completed. 
VII. 182, Z. 10. The author of the ' Critical Essay ’...complains ...that 
the author of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri... has not stated 
when Bahadur Shah and Prince 'Azam icere made 
Chihl hazari and ichen Qhaziu-d-din Khan Bahadur 
teas made Haft hazari and Zu-l-ftkar Khan Shash 
hazari. 

Dowson observes quite properly that tlie "omissions will not appear 
of much importance to a European reader.” But the criticism is not only 
trivial, it is also unjustified. The omissions complained of do not exist. 
The promotion of Baliadurshah to the full rank of 40,000 is recorded at 
268, 1. 5 and 370, 1. 5, and that of Prince ‘Azam to the same rank is noticed 
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VII. 199, 1. 2. 


The word * Alani ’ is not in. the B. I. Test, (520, 1. 10). and its interpola- 
tion here is unwarranted and misleading. The Prince who was appointed 
as governor of ilalwa in the 51st year of Aurangzeb’s reign, was not 
Muhammad Mu'azzam or Shah ’Alani, but his brother and rival, the prince 
Muliammad l Azam. See 386 infra. Sliah 'Alam had been appointed to the 
government of Kabul in the 42nd year and he was there at this time. He 
left it only some mouths after Aurangzeb’s death. Both Princes were 
called Shah, but this * noble Shah ’ is ‘Azam Sbah, not Mu'azzam Shah. 
VII. 198, 7. 2. Futiihdt-i-Alamgiri. 

Besides being known as Wdq'idt-i Alamgtri, this work is also called 
Tar'ikh-i-Shah SJmja'a. It was written at Malda in the year 1070 H. 1660 
A. C., and the narrative does not go further than Shuja'a’s return to 
Tanda, just before his flight. (Eieu, I. 270). M'asum was the son of Hasan 
bin Salih and had been in the service of Shuja'a for twenty-five years. 
(Bthe, I. O. C. Col. 130). 

VII. 198, 7. 6 from foot. There is another work bearing this 

title [Futiihat-i- Alamgiri] icritten by Sri 
Das, a Nagar Brahman of Gujarat. 

The name of the author was not * S rid as but Isar das and it is also 
written Isaridas [Rede, Ishwardas or Isbwaridas]. It is a desultory ac- 
count of events from 1657 to 1698 A.C. and the copy in the British Museum 
is said to be the only one known to exist. (Rieu, 1.269). Ishwardas was in the 
service of the Shaikhu-l-Islam and was a resident of Patan in Gujarat. 
Another Memoir of the same sort is the Nuskha-i-Dilkushd of Bhimasen, 
son of Raghunaudandas, a Kayasth of Burhanpur, who was the agent of 
Dalpatrao, the Bundela Raja of Datia. A loose and abridged paraphrase 
of the Nuskha was incorporated by Jonathan Scott in his Translation 
of Ferishta’s History of the Dekkan. 

VII. 199, 7. 2. Tdi'ikh-i-Mulh-i-Jsham. 

Shihabu-d-din Talish’s History of the Invasion of Assam is more fre- 
quently cited as Fathiyya-i- l Ibriya or FatUyya-i-Ibrafiya. It is some- 
times called ‘ Ajiba-i-Ghariba also. (Rieu, I. 266 ; Ethe, I. O. C. No. 341, 
Col. 120). The title seems to have been chosen because, as the writer says 
in the Preface, the sufferings and losses of the invading army (q. v. 268 
post) had been kept back from public knowledge to please Mir Jumla. 
Talish states that he had felt it his duty to write a truthful account of the 
campaign, after the Mir’s death. The First Part was completed in Shaw- 
wal 1073 (May, 1663) and copies of this are not uncommon. He subse- 
quently wrote a Continuation, of which the only copy knotvn is in the 
Bodleian (Sachau and Ethe’s Catalogue, I. No. 240). The First Part 
terminates with the death of Mir Jumla in April 1663. The Continuation 
carries on the narrative upto the triumphal entry of Buzurg Umed 
into Chatigam on 2<th January 1666, Sir J. N. Sarkai - has given a sum- 
mary of the Continuation in. J. A. S. B. 1906, pp. 257-267. Blochmann’s 
fuller abstract of the First Part was published in the Forty-first volume 
of same Journal, in 1872, pp. 51-96. 
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VII. 200, l. 2 from foot. Ni amat Khan Haji was an eminent per- 
sonage. 

* means .' Satirist, writer of squibs, libels or lampoons ’. Ni'amat 
Khan’s indecent jests and coarse witticisms” are referred to on p. 201 
infra. The post of -1 Bakawal ’ (1. 15) to which he was appointed was that 
of Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. The title ‘Ni'amat Khan’ was 
conferred upon him, because Ni'amat signifies * meals, victuals, viands.’ 
Many books on cookery are entitled ‘ Khwan-i-Ni'amat ’, i. e. * A Tray of 
Dainties or Comestibles.' Abu-1-Fazl states that a physician named Mulla 
Mir, who was Akbar’s Baqaioal Begi , was given the title of Ni'amat Khan 
(A.N. III.). Ni'amat Khan is mentioned under his original name of Mirza 
Muhammad-i-Haji in the M.‘A. (p. 267), and he is said to have been the 
son of Hakim Fathu-d-dm, the uncle of Hakim Muhsin Khan, q.v. 390 
infra. Besides the works mentioned here, he wrote a Risala- i- Hajwi- 
HuTtma , i. e. a Collection of anecdotes of the incompetence of physicians, 
a number of Satires on contemporaries with the curious title, Rahat-al- 
Qulub 07 ' * Hearts’ Delight ’, and a Miscellany of Ruq'at wa Mazhikdt or 
* Letters and Facetiae'. (Houtsma, E. I., III. 922-3). 

VII. 203, l. 9. First, the Kalimat-i-Taiyibat, published by one of his 
[Aurangzeb’ s] chief Seci'etaries, * Inayatullah . 

The reason for the choice of this fanciful title is said, in a versified 
chronogram at the end of the work, to have been that the words, jjf 
express the date of its compilation, 1131 H. (Bieu, 1. 401). 
The Raqaim-i-Karaim was given that title by the editor, because the 
letters had been addressed to his father ‘Abdu-l-Kinnra, Amir Khan. The 
Dastur-al-'Amal-i-Zgahi owes its name to the fact that 1 Agahi ’ was the 
pen-name of the Compiler. (Bieu, I. 400, 402). The title of the fourth 
Collection i which is mentioned on 1. 22, p. 205 infra, is 

also a chronogram expressing the date of its publication, 1152 H. (Ibid). 
VII. 209, l. 29. Mill also complains that we have no complete history 
of Aurangzeb. This defect has been remedied by the 
Hon’ble M. Elphinstone who has jtidiciously availed 
himself of Khap Khan’s history and thus has been 
enabled to give us a complete narrative of the reign 
of Aurangzeb. 

Elphinstone, Grant Duff and other European authors were obliged to 
draw very largely, if not exclusively, upon Khwafi Khan’s history for 
their account of the reign of Aurangzeb, but later and better equipped 
critics have entertained a less favourable opinion of his performance. 

" Khwafi Khan has used,” writes Blochmann, “the ‘ TLlamgirndma , in his 
slovenly way , without the slightest exactness in his meagre geographical 
and chronological details.” Blochmann then proceeds to give a formidable 
catalogue of errors found in this chronicler’s narrative of Mir Jumla’s 
invasion of Assam. (J. A. S. B. 1871, XL). Elsewhere also in the same 
article, he speaks of Khwafi Khan as an ‘untrustworthy historian,’ (lb. 68 
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VII. 218, 1. 8 from foot. 


note), and it must be said that subsequent researches have proved that hii 
chronology is quite unreliable. 

yjj 213 Z. 15. If any discrepancies should appear between the 

earlier and later portions of his work. 

iafs •■‘•V wt S\ 

(II. 3, 1. 7). " If on account of a duly consistent chain of events having 
not to come my hands, discrepancies are noticed in regard to the preces- 
sion or succession of the years of events,” i. e. if the events are found to have 
been antedated or post-dated in his chronicle, when his account is compar- 
ed with the narratives of other authors, i. e. if the dates assigned by him- 
self are either too early or too late. Of. 282 infra , where he again refers 
to this matter and admits that with respect to the annals from the 11th 
year to the 21st, he has not been “ able to relate them in the order in 
which they occurred.” The fact of the matter is that this iB true not only 
of the second decade of Aurangzeb’s reign, but of the entire period from 
the Uth to the 50th. Any one who compares Khwafi Khan’s Chronology 
with that of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri—a “ regular Court Chronicle ” based 
on State papers— will find that almost every important event is wrongly 
dated. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar says that “though his description of the 
condition of society and characteristic anecdotes save Khwafi Khan’s 
work from the dry formality of the Court Annals,” he has often “ added 
unauthorized touches for the sake of literary effect”. (H. A., II. 304). 

VII. 215, Z. 7 from foot. After the defeat, Muhammad Shujd ‘ did not 

return to Bengal . 

oo jST * t oU a* jl if" j (II. 6, 1. 13). There 

must he some error here, as we are told at 231 infra by Dowson himself 
that Shujaa was once more “ able to collect his forces and march from 
Dacca to the assistance of Dara Shukoh.” The real meaning is that 
“ Shuja’a did not halt anywhere in his flight, i. e. did not stop or draw 
rein, until he reached his own province of Bengal.” 

VII. 215, footnote. Defeat of Prince Shujd ' at the village of Bahd- 

durpur on the side of the Ganges. 

This village still exists and lies at about five miles’ distance from 
Benares city and two miles east of the right bank head of the Hailway 
Bridge over the Ganges. (Sarkar, H. A., II. 131 note). 

VII. 218, Z. 8 from foot. Aurangzeb then sent a Brahman called 

Kdb who had a great reputation as a Hindi 
poet to the Raja [Jaswant Sinha ]. 

' Kab 5 was not the name of this envoy, but only his title. He was 
generally known as ' Kab ’, because he was a distinguished Hindi poet at 
Court. Shah Jahan had bestowed the title of ‘ Kab Rai * King of Poets ’, 
—on a Gwalior Brahman named Sundar Das who h'as written much 
prose and poetry in the Braj dialect. We know that Sundar Das was 
often employed as an envoy in the Emperor’s negotiations with Hindu 
princes. ( Badshahndma , I, ii. 76, 95, 98, 99 ; If. 238, 239), 
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contemporary testimony is explicit in regard to tlie matter. See ‘A. S. 
III. 308, 1. 10. f. f., where there is an allusion to the inmates of the 
palace and the soldiers deserting on the 'pretext of going out in search 
of fresh water . Tavernier states that “as the wells of the Agra fortress 
were dried up, he [Shah Jahan] was compelled to provide himself with 
the river water by a small postern which was' the weakest part of the 
whole place and which Aurangzob had reconnoitred and taken possession 
of.” (r. 341). 

VII. 230, 7. 16. His [Sulaiman ShuTeoh’s ] road passed through the 
Jagir of the Princess Kudshja. 

'Qudsiya Begam’ was not a name but the title of Jahanara, the eldest 
daughter of Shah Jahan. She was also styled ‘Padshah Begam’. (M. ‘A. 
16G, 1. 8). The same titles were afterwards conferred upon Aurangzeb’s 
daughter, Zinatu-n-Nisa. (M. ‘A. 3S5, 1. 1 f. f. Sec also infra 401). Later, 
Udhnm Bai, the mother of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, was styled 
1 Nawab Qudsiya.’ (E. D. VIII. 133). Jahan Ara is spoken of as * Qudsiya 
Padshah Begam’ at 225 ante also. The Qudsiya Gardens which were laid 
out by the mother of Muhammad Shah are still in existence and well- 
known to residents of Dehli. 

VII. 232, l. 11 from foot. The commandants of Chitapur and 

Allahabad had surrendered their fort- 
resses and joined him [Shujaa]. 

The Bibl. Ind. text also has ‘ Chitapur ’ (4G, 1. 7), but no great strong- 
hold of that name is known. The right reading may be ‘ Sitapur.’ It is in 
Banda district, about forty miles south-west of Allahabad. Constable, 28 
B c. It is given the twelfth place in a Ms. list of the 42 strongest Impe- 
rial forts of tlie reign of Aurangzeb, which is in the British Museum. 
(Irvine, A. I. M. 269). But Mr. Irvine is not sure that he has read the 
name in the Ms. correctly. The suggestion may be offered that the place 
intended is Chunar or Chun&rgarh. Khwafi Khan says at 241 infra, that 
the fort of Chunar which Shujaa had got into his power was given up to 
Aurangzeb. (Text, 11.76, 1.3). Allahabad is stated to have been surren- 
dered to Aurangzeb by ShujaVs commandant, Qasira Khan, some time 
before, (237 infra ; Text, II. 61, 1. IB). Sir J. Sarkar says Rohtas, Chunar 
and Banaras had all opened their gates to Shujaa. (H. A., II. 139). 
VII. 237, 7. 13 from foot. Aurangzeb appointed Amir Khan to pursue 

the fugitive [Jasioant Sinha], 

Jiecte, Muhammad Amin Khan as in the Text, II. 61, 1.4 f.f. and M. 
‘A. 17, 1. 2 f. f. See also p. 234, 1. 4 infra. He was the son of Mir Jumla. 
Amir Khan was a different person altogether. He was the brother of 
Shaikh Mir who was killed afterwards in the battle near Ajmer. (Text, 
II. 70, 1. 2). On 1. 6 f. f., Amir Khan is again described erroneously as 
Governor of Lahor. He was really Governor of the Ddru-l-Khilafat, 
i. e. Dehli. (Text, II. 62, 1. 4). Salimgarh was the name of the fort built by 
Salim Shah or Islam Shah Sur near Dehli. Murad Bakhsb had been sent 
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j;i • ?*»■ I>. J.'icnt. Kh;\.ili Khm j- j»v-~ «: s of it ns 
/Vinifrr. j.ot bath the •■' {**::>• * !’-in-;*iri ' * P.tn'Invi ’ lw 

(fiof; io? ' 7 <t an f *v i \ v.}r.r!i j- ;.tiil commonly for Octroi and 
f.<* vcr.it other municipal true-. 

VU. 2-17, i. 18. Thf' C.tri r.'.h'i- inp >’!■■ . ...tcftich brr.wjhl in A'r«r* 

<■! vnpcfr f‘i f*c p'.il ;}V /rc.:*!/r!/ xt'rr till nUili.*h*d. 

J-l .fj» *1/* j_*“- 1 3 jl *■* jl ’ll. ^1, I. 0}. I he 

word * tup' r- * i*= rot i i > the oris*it:*>l. author probably meant only 
' Kr--n of linmr . '. Cf. *.>"5 infra, where n'.n< v t all tr.sc.i arc atpsin 
raid to hair K-'li nk'li'bfd Mid to h.-.vc hr.>«;:‘il i»t only larr, not 
’ Kror \ ri ntp;' *. 

VII. 251 , footnote 1 . Thr i?*i*>\;fiA tty: i*,' I'fin.s t.'.jr f.nf.rttd 

in ?V /I <•>,** tft** f*orA, *-r in SnUmyarh, 
r.rr -rtiir.'j f’.c V* /or.yUrr! 'i-i.r. 

’ Mir tir.rh* \-e mi c rr.r for' .v.rij'. r.m.’.hcr name by which 
* Sniimi’Mh' wr - ht.own, and which wr.*. riven to jt by .tnhanrir, tvliuT 
h:;r.l w.v Nnru.-'.-dSn. 

VU. 255 . < . •( frotn foot 7 Ac #.riW?: -.f {A- nm jc (//I'm IcA, , ,.i* /ron 

f ! .c j i in {in tc f sc.-rd. ' <;VWn?i \ ncorn.'ii; pine*, 

< :■ <; r cry ’'-.nil <: n f n irro.-r plac'; it nd m? 
fArf rr; tr,?/ l-rouri.f tip in f rA a place, 
Ac rcrcji c j »Ac n.ur.f of Iih -tlnh. 

Khwdli Kl.it. 'f slt< r..j t to 'I* rive * It!.- rl.v ’ fr.-m * til.irla ' and C‘*.r, Kish 
the j !.:lo!o{. ,: .c:.i identity of the tr.o word* J» wrtsif.-'tly iiindtni a «ibic. In 
the ,'*‘Aif litft’ijayn Mill tame other Marathi chronicle-, the furnnmo is 
(facet} to ’ !• ho* 5 \ ‘ Hht 'vr.t ' or * l ii w..s,t' t which is r-.iitl to be the name 
of r. fort near Chstor. iKc!u-’>:.ir. J.ifc ofShivnji, Tr. T..J:iS:h \v, p. 5 nnic; 
Kincaid tititl P.-.r.vUH-, I. 1111'. other' • that Hho-iji vra« the man who 
oripitir.lly cjrnptatc : to the Prhhan frv?:n C'hitor, bill there i> no Mich 
name aminis.* Kajptit*.* Him. «•’ ii n!-o *.vui to be the name of n village near 
lillor.i (C. V. \’j.5tiya, <hiv;.ji, p. ‘J anil note' or in Pa re min, but no such 
villr.yc bus bun yet tract In thi»; cc-nncction, 1 mr.v point out that a 
village tiami'l llhun.'la (or Hhoitna) i« mcntionctl in the iliuifhnhniunn of 
'Abtlu-MJawW r.f raMind near Hiaipur, {Vaij.ipur] which is about 25 
milo wot of Anr'untabau (Test, 527, 1. 8 ami 5‘2S, 1.11; see also p. 15 
ante). It wa« apparently not ury far front 1, astir, which was tin kox from 
l)r.u Inhibit), ns Klnin .lab:in l.oiiy is • a’ul to hate tied frotn Hair.ipur and 
Jlfinnrhi to Llsfir. It Wan, in f net, in the heart of the district in which the 
ancestors of Shivaji are rani to have been si tiled. I understand from a 
local authority that there «’* a village called * lMiosln ’ in tho Ivannd (or 
lumbar) tnlwpi of Auranit'ibrid district. The town of Knnnd is 33 miles 
N.N.W. of Aurnnf’nbid and is shown in Constable, 31 On. This toponym 
may be the real origin of the surname. ‘ PairApur, Phonsla and Shiv- 
{j.ton ’ are mentioned in juxtaposition in the 'Amtil-i-^ttWi also. (I. 
of»2, 1. 7). 
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VII. 256, l. 8. The 'ports of Jiwal, Babal, Danda Rajpuri and Chakna. 

Recte, ‘ CTiewal, 3 [Chaul] and ' Dabul \ both places of note in the old 
days. ‘ Ch'ewal’ was the chief port of the Northern Konkan, as Dabhol 
was of tlie Southern, in the 14th and 15th centuries and both carried on 
an extensive trade with Persia and the ports of the Red Sea. Chaul is 
now in Kolaba district, Constable, 31 B b, while Dabhol is in Ratnagiri, 
Ibid , 31 B c. ‘ Jiwal 3 and 1 Pabal ’ are again mentioned at 271 infra and are 
there said to be somewhere near Surat. Chakan is not a port, but a village 
in Khed taluqa , 18 miles north of Poona. (I. G. X. 122). 

VII. 258, 1. 1. Sikandar l Ali ‘Adil Khan the Second who ruled 

when a minor as the locum tenens of his father. 

■> a i fk* 0* S* 0 J J (II. 115, 1. 3), i. e. “ who became the successor 
of his father (came to the throne) when he was young.” 

The facts of Sikandar’s life show that he could not have acted as the 
locum tenens of his father. Sikandar was bom in or about 1667 A.C. and 
was only four or five years old, when ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah died in 1672. Gemelli 
Careri who saw him in Aurangzeb’s camp at Galgala in 1695 A. C. says 
that he was then about 29 years old. (B. Gt. XXIII (Bijapur), 439, 431). 

VII. 261, l. 17. At this time, Sivdji was at the town of Supa 

The Amiru-l-U mard took Supa. 

Tavernier was present in the camp of the Amiru-l-Umara, Shayasta 
Khan, when he was besieging * Choupart 3 or * Choupar’, as the jeweller 
spells the name of this fort. (1. 31, 409 and note). Dr. Ball supposes this 
‘ Choupart 1 to be ‘ Sholapur \ but it is Supa in Poona district. Constable, 
31 Cb. The date given is 1660 A.C. ' Seoganw 3 must be ‘ Shivgaon 3 in 
Alimadnagar district, (Constable, 31 C a), not Shegaon in Akola, Berar. 
VII. 264, l. 4. Bulghur Khanas. 

The literal meaning of Bulghur is ' pounded wheat or barley or a 
dish prepared by cooking it’ (Richardson). The Hindi word for such 
public kitchens was ‘ Langar ’. ‘Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori calls them tA* 

" Soup-kitchens.” (Text, I. i. 363, 1. 10 ; 25 ante). 

VII. 264, l. 10 from foot. It [Assam] is said to be the native land of 

Firdn Waisiya, the Waztr of Afrdsiyab, 
and the Raja of the country traces his 
descent from this Piran. 

TMb portentous statement is founded upon the fancied resomblanco 
between 1 Mug * — the name by which the people of Arakan were then and 
are even now, commonly known — and ‘ Mugh,’ Magian or Pireworshippcr. 
The people of Arakin were and are still, mostly animists. 

The Rajas of Assam claimed to be descended from ‘ Biswa * (Sanskrit 
‘ Vishva J ) Sinha, and this 1 Biswa * or ‘ Viswa 3 seems to have been confused 
with * Waisa. 3 Both ‘ Piran Waisa 3 and * Afrasiyab * arc prehistoric and 
semi-mythical characters. 

yil. 265, l 22. When the Raja of Assam and the Zamindar of Kiich 
Bihar named Bhim Retrain heard of this. 
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6000 rupees, altogether 30J0O0 rupees . 

. The number of Ashrafis is stated wrongly here. It is 1500 in the Text, 
(190, 1. 6), which is correct. The statement is not without interest, for it 
means' that 1600 ashrafis were valued at 24,000 rupees (30,000-6000), that 
is, one ashrafi or gold Muhr was reckoned at 16 rupees at the time, 
‘Abdu-l-Hamid rates it at 14 rupees only (45 ante). This may indicate that 
some notable change in the relative value of gold and silver had taken place 
in the interval. See my H. S. M. N. 245*252. Nathuji (1. 16) was Netaji 
Palkar. (Grant Duff, H. M, t 99 Note). 

VII. 276, l. IS. But his son [ Shambhaji ], a boy of eight years, had 
privately been made a panj-hasari. 

The word for ‘ privately * is (II. 190, 1. 9), which literally means 
1 in absentia i. e., ‘in the absence of the person himself from Court*. The 
rule was that, whenever a Mansab was conferred upon any one, the reci- 
pient had to present himself before the Emperor and make the customary 
taslfons and prostrations. The fact of an exception having been made in the 
ease of Shambhaji is expressly recorded here. In the M. U., the word is ex- 
plained as Jj**- “ without attending in person at Court.” (II. 

430). The phrase occurs in the A .N. also (III. 449), and is rendered as 
‘ without waiting on Akbar * by Mr. Beveridge. (Tr. III. 722). At A. N. 
Text, III. 783, 1. 7 also, it is said that when Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan died, 
Akbar restored his territory «*yi® to his son Mirza Ghazi, who was then 
in Sind and sent him a diploma of investiture and robe of honour as 
a special favour. Cf. also 275 ante, where it is said that as a Mansab of 
6000 had been granted to Shambhaji, who was then in the DekkaD, he also 
would have to proceed to court. 

VII. 277, 1. 10 from foot. Mangal-pahra and other [forts] were taken. 

Bede, Mangal vedha, now in the small State of Sangli, IB miles south 
of Fan<jharpur and 15 north-east of Sangli. (I. G. XVII. 178). Constable, 
31 C c. Sir Jadunath Sarkar spells it as ‘ Mangal&zra * (H. A. TV, 290) or 
Mangalvide (O. H. I, IV. 284), but the I. G., (loc. cit), Constable and the 
Post Office Guide agree in calling it Mangalvedha, which must be correct. 

It is said to have been founded by a Hindu chief named Mangal. 

VII. 283, Z. 16. Orders were issued prohibiting the collection of the 
Rahdari, Pandari and other imposts. 

The second of these imposts is called <Ss Pandvi in the Text, 21 2 ? 

1. 7 f . f. I have ventured to suggest that the right reading may be 
Mandvi, which is used in most of the Indian vernaculars for a Bazar or 
Market and also for Market dues, taxes levied on shops, octroi duties etc. 
VII. 283, l. 10 from foot. The Minstrels and singers..... were made 

ashamed of their occupation and were 
advanced to the dignities of Mansabs. 

jJ j olid wJ'l jJ • • • » J 
(H. 212, last line). “ The musicians and minstrels were made to repent and 
abjure' their occupation 'of singing songs [?.'&, they were- made to publicly 
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confess that tlieir occupation was sinfal and to take solemn oaths to aban- 
don it for ever] and their status in the cadre of Mansabs was raised.’* 

They were not “ advanced to the dignit 3 r of Mansabs.” As Court 
officials, they* already held certain Mansabs. Bnt as they would now have 
no opportunities of getting munificent gifts and in'ams from the Emperor 
on ceremonial and other occasions, their emoluments were increased, they 
were promoted to higher grades, carrying better pay and thus compen- 
sated for the loss of that part of their income which accrued from per- 
quisites and presents. “ Mansab was not,” as Mr. Irvine points out, “ a 
term confined to the military service. Every man in State employ above 
the position of a common soldier or messenger, whatever the nature of 
his duties, civil or military, obtained a Mansab.” These ‘ musicians and 
singers’ already held Mansabs , as Manual really meanB ‘rank’ and 
“ every man who was in State employ and bound to render certain 
services when called upon” was a Mansabdar. (A. I.M. 3-4). 

VII. 283, l. 7 from foot. It is said that one day a number of singers etc. 

This story of the ' Burial of Music ’ is also in Manucci (Storia, II. 8). 
The order was passed in the 11th year (M. *A. 71, 1. 9). The practice of 
appearing at the Jharokha window seems to have been discontinued about 
the same time. 

VII. 285, 1. 12. ‘ I have two gems, a diamond and a ruby of great value, 
tcith more than a lac of rupees ’. 

A reference to the text shows that ' with* must be some sort of error 
for ' worth ’. cADl j o-Ul j j (jj. 

218, 1. 3). Shivaji could not have carried a lac of rupees on his person. 
Precious stones only constituted portable * stores of great value’ in those 
days. 

VII. 285, l. 8 from foot. Sivaji placed his boy in (he charge of a 

Brahman, named Kabkalas. 

The name of this man is said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
1 Kavi Kulcsha,’ ‘ Prince of Poets.’ (Sarkar, H. A. IV. 252-3), but ‘ Kalasa ’ 
or ' Kalaska ’ is used in Sanskrit for the globular or oval metallic orna- 
ment which is placed on the pinnacles of Hindu temples. Tod tells us 
that Rana Sanga [Sangrama] of Chitor was known as the “ Kalas (or 
pinnacle) of Mewar’s glory.” (A. A. R., 1.299 (old Edition)). It may be 
as well to note that though in the fourth volume of his History of 
Aurangzeb, (252-3), Sir J. Sarkar speaks' of him as Kavi Kulesha, Prince 
of Poets, he is styled in the fifth (p. 22) and in the C. H. I. (IV. 283-4), 

* Kavi Kalash .’ 

The Maratha annalists, however, have, in their ‘communal ’ hatred of 
the foreign favourite, who was a Kanaujia Brahman from Allahabad, 
perverted the name into ‘ Kalusha,’ which signifies * sin ’ or * vice ’ in 
Sanskrit. Grant Duff and ElphinBtone have followed them and call him 
‘ Kuloosha’, but this is only an opprobrious nickname founded on an 
equivoque. The chroniclers speak of him as a sorcerer, who had, by the 
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practice of necromantic arts, made Shambhaji the slave of his own will 
and represent him as Vice or Wickedness Incarnate. His original name 
is nowhere mentioned and appears to be unknown. 

Kh. Kh’. states here that the boy was placed in charge of Kabkalas 
at Banaras. On page 281, he is said to have been left behind at Allahabad. 
According to the Maratha chronicles,. however, Shambhaji was left behind 
neither at Banaras nor at Allahabad, but at Mathura, in charge of three 
Maratha Brahmans, who were the brothers-in-law of Moro Trimal Pingle, 
Shivaji’s Peshwa. * Kabkalas' could not have been the man, as he was a 
Qanaujiya, and not a Maratha Brahman. (Kincaid, loc. cit. 1. 221 ; Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 169-170; H. A., IV. 93). 

VII. 289, l. 7. FatTi Khan, an Afghan, was appointed governor of the 
country on the part of Bijapur. 

Path Khan was not an Afghan but a Sidi. These Africans were 
reputed to be the most skilful and daring sailors in Western India. Ever 
since Janjira came into the possession of Ahmad Nizam Shah, about 
1490 A. C., its commandant had been a Sidi. When the Nizamshahi Kon- 
kan was handed over by Shah Jahan to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, Janjira 
was placed in charge of Sidi ‘Ambar, the admiral of the Bijapur fleet. 
On his death' in 1642, his place was taken by Sidi Yusuf who was suc- 
ceeded in 1655 by this Fath Khan, who also was a Sidi. Khwafi Khan him- 
self states that Sidis Sumbul, Khairiyat and Yaqut were slaves of Fath 
Khan and that each of them had ten slaves who were also Sidis. 

VII. 294, l. 9. Outburst of the Hindu devotees called Satmmis, who 
are also known by the name of Mundihs. 

Manucci explains the nickname and states that they were called 
[Mundihs or] Shavelings, because they shaved off all the hair from the body, 
not even sparing the eyebrows. (Storia, II. 167). The Nagar Chronicler, 
Ishwardas, represents them in a very unfavourable light and states that 
they were extremely filthy and wicked, ate pigs and even dogs and saw no 
blame in sin and immorality. Their religious mysteries are also stigma- 
tized as abominable. (Sarkar, H. A . III. 337). Another sect bearing the 
name, ‘ Satnami \ is described in H. H. Wilson’s Account of Hindu Reli- 
gious Sects, but it must be different, as it was founded only in 1775 A. C. 
VII. 297, l. 11. There was an old standing grievance in the Emperor’s 
heart respecting Raja Jaswant's tribute. 

There is nothing about * tribute ’ in the B. I. Text, which reads 

and not What Kh. Kh. really says is 31 3' 

jj, ci/V tSj U j o J>t» jlf (II, 259, 1. 10). “Because the dust 
of annoyance had settled in the Emperor’s heart on account of some of 
Jaswant’s outrageous [insubordinate or disobedient] conduct [or pro- 
ceedings) in former times.” 

The battle at Dehli is stated in the Rajput chronicles to have been 
fought on 7th Shravapa V. S. 1716=4th July 1679. (O. S.) (Duff. C. 1. 
297 ; M. * A. 177, 1- 13 ; H. A, HI. 377), 
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VII. 298, 7. 14. Until all doubt teas removed by the Rana\ 
tcho married Ajit Singh to a girl of his fam\ 

The girl was the daughter of Gaj Sinha, a younger brothe 
liana. (Tod. A. A. R„ II. 1010). Ajit Singh’s mother also, 
Udaypur princess and the liana’s niece. She is said to have gone in person 
(o her native home to entreat the Rana to support her infant son. There 
can be little doubt that the real Rani was not killed at Dehli and was able 
to reach Marwar in safety with her son. Any attempt at personation in the 
case is unthinkable, as it could not have escaped detection. 

VII. 299, 7. 21. He [Muhainmad Mtiazzam] teas directed to march 
against the lake of Anasagar. 

Jful’l (11.263, 1. S). He was ordered" to encamp 

(lit. to alight) round the lake ”, not to march against the piece of water. 
VII. 306, 7. 19. He surrounded and attacked this place [Bahadur put'], 
and also another town called Hafda-piira, which was 
outside of the fortifications. 

Dowson has registered ' Hafdapura ’ as a place in his Geographical 
Index also, but there is no such town anywhere in India. The real mean- 
ing is that Bahadurpur and seventeen ( 4ai *) other suburbs {“Jj i)» lyiug 
outside the walls, were suddenly and simultaneously invaded and sacked. 
(Text, II. 273, 1. 3). Only a few lines lower down on this very page, 
Khwafi Khan speaks of “ seventeen other places, [f. e. suburbs of note], 
such as Hasanpura etc.” The word for 'places’ is The names of five 
of these seventeen ‘ puras ’ which are summarily dismissed with an et 
cetera in the above rendering, are given in the text as * Hasanpura, Shah- 
ganj, Shahjahanpura, Khurrampura, and Nawabpura.’ (II. 273, 1. 31). 
Abu-1-Fazl says that the town of Ahmadabgd had, in the days of its great- 
est glory, “ 360 quarters of a special kind outside the fort, which they call 
Porah, in each of which all the requisites of a city were to be found”, but 
that in his own days, only 84 of them were flourishing. {Am, Tr. II. 210). 

Bahadurpur is mentioned as a suburb lying about two kos or four 
miles west of Burhanpur by Finch (E. T. I. 138), Jourdain (Journal, 144), 
Tavernier (I. 50) and other European travellers. It is said to have been 
founded by Bahadur, the last Faruqi ruler of Khandesh. 

VII. 307, 7. 4 from foot. But through the representations of Sam- 

bhaji’s emissaries, he went towards his right- 
hand, contrary to tchat was desirable and 
proceeded to ‘ Idal-abad . 

Recte, ‘Idilabad, but pronounced Edlabad. It is situated to the east 
of Dharangaon and Chopra, in Khandesh district, fifteen miles north-east 
of Bhusawal. (B. G-. XIL (Khandesh), 447). Constable, 31 D a. ‘Adilabad, 
writes Abu-1-Fazl, “ is a fine town near which is a lake which is a noted 
place of worship, as the crime of Raja Dasarat was expiated at this 
shrine.” (3tn, Tr. II. 223). 

“ The pass of Fardapur (Constable, 31 C a) which was thirty kos 
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distant from Aurangabad (1. 6 f.f.) must be the Ajanta Ghat or Pass in 
the Sahyadri, Inhyadri [or ‘Anjandudh’] range. Fardapur was half-way 
between Aurangabad and Burhanpur (p. 498 infra). 

VII, 310, l. 17. There toere several sacks of powder in the house. 

The word in the original is *<£. which means “earthen pots” not 
‘sacks Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzcl'arence says that “ at times they havehad 
recourse” in Indian military operations to “ thick earthenware pots with 
fuses and full of powder, the pieces of which wound dreadfully.” (Jour- 
nal of a Route, across India to England, Ed. 1819, p. 246. See also 
Irvine, A. I. M. 159). 

VII. 312, l. 7. Three officers in succession fail to take the fortress 

of Ram Sij. 

Ramsej [‘Rama’s Bedstead’] lies seven miles north of Nasik and 
seven miles south of Dindori also. It stands about 3273 feet above sea- 
level. (B. G. XVI (Nasik), 641). The name is wrongly spelt as ‘Masij ’ at 
page 52 ante. The M. ‘A notes that Hayat Khan was sent to attack 
Ramsej on 26th Jumadi 1. 1093 H. (129, 1. 1). 

VII. 314, l. 10. Prince Mu‘azzam marched from Ahmadnagar to lay 
siege to the forts of Ram-darr a. 

This is the Ramghat, about 30 miles west of Belgam and the 
same distance to the north-east of Goa on the old Vhngurla-Belgam 
road. (I. G. XII. 218-9). It was the great pass to the upper country 
from Sawantwadi, Malwan, Vengurla and Goa and the whole tract of 
country below the Pass was wild, hilly and covered with jungle in the 
old days. (B. G. XXI. (Belgaum), 306). Grant Duff speaks of it as the 
Ambadurray [Amba darra ?] Ghat, not Ram Ghat (H. M. 144), but there 
is no real difference, as the Ram Ghat is a pass [Darra] lying a little 
south of the Amba Ghat. It is in Lat. 15°-52 / N., Long. 74°-4 / E. (Irvine’s 
Note to Storia, II. 287). 

The grain called Kudim “ which acted like poison ” on the invaders 
(1. 8 f.f.) is “ Kodo or Kodon, Paspalum frumentaceumov Scrobiculatum, 
which is frequently found to have inebriating or narcotic properties, 
when made into bread. But the effects do not last long and inflict no 
permanent injury.” (Elliot, Races, II. 373; Watt, Commercial Products 
of India, 868, 871). 

Muhammad Murad Khan, who is spoken of on the last line by Khwafi 
Khan, as his * late brother’, was really only a near relative or intimate 
friend. The word * biradar ’ is often used loosely. Muhammad Murad 
Khan was the son of Muhammad Husain, entitled Murshid Quli Khan. 
(M. U. III. 682, 1. 5 f. f.). Khwafi Khan’s father was Kbwaja Mir. (207 
ante). 

VII. 314, l. 17. On reaching the village of Sdmpganw, the fort of the 
place was invested. 

Sampgaon lies 18 miles south-east of Belgam. Lat. 15°-36 / N., Long. 
74°-50' E. (B. G. XXL (Belgaum), p. 600). 
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VII. 337, 1. 8 from foot. khwafi shax 

VII. 316, 7. 13 from foot. The parganas of Siram, Rdmgir, etc. tchich 

had been taken by force, from the 

servants of the Imperial throne, must be 
restored [by Abul Hasan of Golkonda]. 

These parganas are said to have been dependent on Zafarnagar. (315 
supra). Slram is eight miles cast of Malkhed, which is 16 miles distant 
from Wadi Junction on the Nizam’s State Railway. These places are again 
mentioned on 318 and 321 infra, but there, the names are given as Siram 
and Kir or Khir. Sir J. Sarkar reads the second name as ‘ Malkhed ’ 
(H. A., IV. 310, 349), but Bernier states that “ the fortress of Ramguyre, 
with the whole of its appurtenances was ceded by Abdulla Qutb Shah, as 
part of the dowry of his daughter, who was by the treaty of 1656-57, to be 
married to Prince Muhammad Sultan.” (Constable’s Edit. 21-22). See also 
Kh. Kh. (Text. L 749, 1. 12), who mentions Ramgir in the same connection 
and the C.H.I. (IV. 270). * Ramguyre ’ which had been ceded then must have 
been now re-occupied by Abul Hasan. There is a place called Hamgir 
in Elgandal. Lat. 18°-35 / N., Long. 79°-35 / E. Constable, 32 A b, about 
110 miles north-east of Haidarabad, but it is too far off from Siram. 
VII. 321, 7. 17. Rustam Has (sic) also tcho had reached the house, teas 
killed. 

Rustam Rdo was the incongruous and hybrid title given by Abu-1- 
Hasan to Yenganna, who was a nephew of the Minister Madanna. (Sarkar, 
H. A., IV. 334). Madanna himself had the title of ' Surya Prakash R-5o 
(Ibid). His brother’s name is written * 3kanna’ and also * Venkanna 
VII. 323, 7. 8 from foot. Hazrat Banda-naicaz Saiyid Muhammad 

Gisii. 

The Saint’s epithet is Gisiidaraz, ‘Lonp-haired not Gisii, which 
signifies ‘hair’ only. The Text has it right. (11,322,1. 2 f.f.). His real name 
was Muhammad Sadru-d-dln Muhammad Husaini and he is said to have 
been born in 1321 at Dehli and died at Gulbarga in 1432 A. C. (Beale, 
Miftdh, 113 ; Herklots, Ed. Crooke, 141, 210). A mosque, a Sardi and 
a college, all built by Aurangzeb in 1637 A. C., near the shrine of the 
Srint, are still extant. (I. G.'XII. 377). 

VII. 337, 7. 8 from foot. Prince Muhammad ‘Azam Shah teas sent 

to punish the infidels about Bahadtir- 

garh and Gulshanabad. 

Gulshanabad was the new name given by the Mughals to Nasik, which 
was in Baglana or Baglan. The popular derivation of the latter form was 
from the Pers. Bagh (Garden), which is a synonym of Gulshan. The 
reasons for this identification are set out in my article on the subject in 
Nnm. Snppl. XXX I to the J. A. S. B. (1918), pp. 352-4. Bahadurgarh was 
the Mughal name of * BIrgaon,’ Rede, Pedgaon, which lies at a strategic 
point on the Bhnna in Ahmadnagar district, 8 miles south of Shrigonda 
or Charaargonda and 50 miles east of Poona. (Ibid, XXVUI. (1917), pp. 
73-5). ' Mubarrab Khau ’ (1.4 f. f.) is called ‘ Takarrub ’ Khan at p. 327. 
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VII. 343, 1. 3 from foot. In the beginning of - ...this gear [1103 77.], 

Aurangzeb moved from Giirgaon and Shi- 
Jcar pur to Bidr and after a zchile to Gitlka, 

Khwafi Khan’s chronology is, as usnal, faulty. Dowson points out 
in the footnote that the previous march had been from Akluj to Gur- 
gaon [Koregaon]. (Text, 393, 1. 1 f. f.). Aurangzeb left Bijapur on 14th 
December 1688 (1st Rab'i I. 1100 H.], and reached Koregaon, 12 miles 
north-east of Poona, by way of Akluj and Bahadurgark on 3rd March 16S9 
21st Jumadi I. He left Koregaon for Bijapur again in Rab'i 1. 1101 H. 
(December) and encamped at Galgala on 19th Sh'aban, 2lst May 1690. 
He left Galgala on 4th Jumadi II. 1102 H. (March 1691) and was in the 
environs of Bijapur upto Sha'ban 1103 H. May 1692 and thereafter, at 
Galgala upto March 1695. (M.'A. 325, 333, 335, 338, 345; Sarkar, H. A., V. 
5-6, 28). ' Bidr’ is not Bidar, bat a village called Bidri (M. ‘A. 333, 1. 7), 
which is seventeen kos distant from Bijapur. (M. U. I. 288). Aurangzeb 
arrived there on 10th Jumadi I. 1101 H. (M. ‘A., 333, 1. 7). * Gulka ’ is 
Galgala, on the southern bank of the Ghatprabha, thirty-two miles south- 
west of Bijapur. It is 14 miles north of Kaladgi, and the latter is 45 
miles south-west of Bijapur. (B. G. XXIII. (Bijapur), pp. 438, 648, 657). 
The Mughal historians speak of * Galgala ’ by the new name of ' Qntbabid’. 
(M. 4 A. 345, 370). 

VII. 345, l. 3 from foot. They also use bits of copper lohich they call 

4 buzurg ’, and four of these 4 buzurgs ’ pass 
for a fttliis. 

"What Khwafi Khan calls ‘buzurg’ is the Portuguese 4 Bazarucco,’ a 
coin of varying value and metal (copper, tin, lead and tutenague), the 
etymology of which is uncertain. Some derive it from the Pers. ‘B.izlr,’ 
‘market’ and the Canarese ‘Rukka’ ‘money’ and this is the opinion 
of Gray (Travels of Pyrard de Laval, II. 68) and Burnell (Travels of 
Linsclioten, II. 143), but other authors, e. g. C. P. Brown (Madras 
Glossary, s. v.) and Edward Thomas trace it to the Canarese Badaga, 
‘base’ and Rtikka, ‘money.’ Molcsworth says that in Marathi, Rukka 
signifies l/12th of an anna. Khwafi Khan’s etymology seems to he a 
striving after meaning, though ‘Budrulch’, a dialectic corruption of 
4 Buzurg ’, is affixed to the names of many villages in the Dokkan. See 
H. J., s. v. Bndgrook. 

VII. 346, 7. 1. When the peuple [the Portuguese ] there [in Goa ] marry, 
the girl is given as the doirry. 

There is something manifestly wrong here. What Khwafi Khan 
really says is that they [the Portuguese] give villages doirry 

(Ay) when they give their daughters away in marriage. (II. 402, 1. 4h 
VII. 359, 7. 1. Capture of a royal ship called the Ganj-Saicai by the 
English. 

This ship was the properly of the Emperor himself and was t'lkcn 
between Bombay and Daman by an English pirate named Francis Bridg- 
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man alias Avory or Kvory in or about September 1605 A. C.(Elphinstone, 
H. I. 674; Barker, H. A., V. 343-6). 

VII. 352, l 8 from foot. 1 found dr men up in ranks on both sides 

nearly seven thousand musketeers , dressed 
and accoutred as for a rccicic. 

The whole picture is ;ro-'lv overdrawn. When a Dutch licet : t- 
Icmptcd to surprise the is haul of Bombay in 1073, the total force which 
(governor Auniiicv could muster w.,s 300 Europe m and 403 topnsses 
or half-caste troops under English officers and BOO I> hundarics armed 
with clubs and this, remarks Orme, was a “ display of force far above 
the reality.’’ (Hunter. History of British India, II. 216). In the recent- 
ly published Account of Bombay written by John Burnell in 1710, it 
is stated that the total military farce of the island consisted of five 
companies of Europeans, Topazes and L’offeres (African slaves from 
Madagascar] and eight companies of Sepoys. He puts the number of 
" the whole soldiery in constant service ” at only 1200 men. (Hakluyt 
Society, 1030, Ed. S.T. Shepherd, 13-14). 

VII. 353, l. 18. Ifc got those scars at the time of the siege of S'idi Yakut. 

The reference must be to the siege of Bombay by Yaqut Khan of 
danjira which was hepun in 1GS0. 

VII. 353, l. 7 from foot. Note they have gone and taken part with the 

dingm.il>, or Sakanas, who lay violent hands 
on ships upon the. sen and icitli them they arc 
serving as pirates. 

These ‘ Sakanas* are really the pirates who arc called 4 Sanganians ’ by 
European writers. “ The next province to Culehnaggcn is Sangania. Their 
seaport is Bact (Japat or Dwirki], very commodious and secure. They 
admit of no trade, but practice piracy.” t Alexander Hamilton in Pinker- 
ton’s Collection of Voyages, VIII. 310). 

VII. 355, l. 4. The Sakanas also, who are sometimes called bawavil, a 
lawless set of men belonging to Surat, in the province 
of Ahmadabad, arc notorious for their piracies. 

as-J 4iU CjJj- 31 J 0-1 3} £>l;3 jj J, jl y & fji j] j 

A, l (11.428, 1. 4)! 

The real name is Varil, rede, Vadhel and they belonged, not to 
Surat, but to Snralh, the Kathiawad coast. The initial y is not part of 
the name, hut the preposition. 

Abu-1- Fazl says in his account of the Sai'kar of Sorath that Jagat, 
(also called Dwirk.H, Arirnra and Dhari belong to the Badliel tribe. (3in, 
Tr. II. 244. See also Ibid , 24S). The Vadlicls claim to be descended from 
two Rithod brothers, expelled from Mar wad, who cut off the head of 
Bhojraj, the Chavtja chief of Okhamnndal, towards the end of the 13th 
century. Their names were Vcravalji and Vejalji, but they assumed or 
were given the name ‘Vadhel’, from the Sansk. Vadh, to cut or slay. 
Their most famous descendant was Saugapji, who extended his domi- 
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nions as far as Kliambhalia, forty miles east of Dwarka, and made him- 
self notorious by his “piratical expeditions” and “ freebooting excursions 
into the territory of his neighbours.” His son Bhimji rendered himself 
“ so obnoxious to the Musalman rulers of Gujarat, by plundering pilgrim 
vessels on their voyage to Alekka,” that Sultan Mahmud Begada led a 
punitive expedition. against him and sacked Dwarka and Aramda. In 
1592 A.C„ Shiva Vadhel of Aramda offered an asylum to Muzaffar III of 
Gujarat and was defeated and slain in a battle with his Mughal pursuers. 
He was succeeded by another Sangapji, whose grandson Akherajji, is said 
to have died about 1661 A.C. The piracies and abominable cruelties of the 
Vadhels or ‘ Sanganes \ became at last so intolerable that between 1715 
and 1718 A.C., “ the chiefs of Nawanagar, Gondal and Porbandar had to 
send a combined force which inflicted condign punishment upon them.” 
(B. G. VIH. (Kathiawar), 590-593; Forbes, Bas Mala , I. 293). 

The 1 Sakanas/ of Khwafi Khan are really the ‘ Sanganas,’ * Snnga- 
mans’ or * Sanganes ’ of Fryer, (New India, Folio Edit, 1698, p. 218), 
Ovington (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 162), Manucci (Storia, II. 227), 
and other European writers of the 17th and 18th centuries. Some writers 
derive the name from Sindan, i. e. San jan, 88 miles north of Bombay, 
bnt the real etymology is that which I have indicated— from Sangan— 
their first most formidable and famous chief. 

VII. 359, l. 2. Soon aftencards, Prince Muhammad ‘Azam teas ordtred 
toith his sons to Kabul. 

It was not Prince ‘Azam, bnt the Heir-apparent, Prince Mu'azzam, 
who was appointed Governor of the Pan jab and Kabul at this time. 
(Text, II. 444, 1. 4). 

Mu'azzam is said by Kli. Kb. (358 ante) to have been released after seven 
years of restraint in the 39th year, but his chronology is inconsistent and 
erratic here, as in many other places. He also states (327 ante), that the 
Prince was interned on 18th Rab‘5 II in the 29th year. The correct date 
of his arrest was 18th Rabi II. 1098 H. (21st February 1687) and that of 
his release, 4th gil-q'ad 1102 H. (M. ‘A. 292, 1. 3 f. f.; 343, 1. 11). 

VII. 360, h 4. Several years before , Santa had throicn a brother of 
Nagoji under the feet of an elephant and this had pro- 
duced a mortal hatred. Under the guidance of his wife, 
he led a party in pursuit of Santa. 

According to other accounts, the man put to death by Santa was 
Amrit Rao Nitnbalkar. He was not, as Khwafi Khan and the M. ‘A. state, 
the brother of Nagoji Mane, (Deshmukli of Mbasvad), but of Nagoji’s 
wife, Radhika Bai. It was not Nagoji who pursued Santaji, but another 
brother of Nagoji’s wife. As the woman had vowed to take vengeance 
for Amrit Rao’s death, she compelled another of her brothers to pursue 
Santaji to the (Skambhu) Mahadcv Hills in Satara district and it was this 
man who cut off Sontaji’s head at some time in June 1697, not 1691-6. 
Grant Duff (B. M. p. 172} and Kincaid (IT. 92) have followed Khwafi 
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Khan, but Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar prefers the other version. (H. A., V. 
126-7). 

VII. 362, l. 9 from foot. Nearly one lac and 80,000 rupees xoere 

raised from, the jagirs. 

The B. I. text has * one lac and eight (-^*0 thousand, (458, 1. 5), which 
also must be wrong. The right reading seems to be >=— , twenty thousand. 
A few lines lower down, it is stated that the Mah'rattas actually got 
140,000 rupees instead of the 80,000, which were really due to them, out 
of the promised ransom of two lacs. Now 200,000—80,000=120,000. The 
amount raised in the first instance from the jagtr's must have been there- 
fore one lac and twenty thousand rupees. 

VII. 363, l. 19. His [ AxtrangzeVs ] camp had now remained at Islam- 
puri for four years. 

This was the Musalman name given to * Brahmapuri ’, which lies 
about 20 miles south-east of Pandharpur. (M. ‘A. 373, 1. 11; Grant Duff, 
167). Khwafi Khan states here (Chronicle of the 43rd year) that Aurang- 
zeb had now remained at Islampuri for four years, but at p. 346 ante, the 
Emperor is said to have taken up his quarters at Brahmapuri in the 31th 
year. Aurangzeb was encamped at Brahmapuri from the 17th of Shawwal 
1106 H. to 5th Jumadi I. 1111 A. EE., i. e. from May 1695 to the end of 
1699 A. C. from the beginning of the 39th to the middle of the 43rd year. 
See M. A. 373, 1. 13 and 408, 1. 2 f.f. 

VII. 364, l. 6. The army marched towards the fort of Basant-garh. 

Basantgarh, lies seven miles north-west of Karhid in Satara district. 
(B. G. XIX. (Satara), p. 23S) . The M. U. says that it is three Jcos, about 
six or seven miles, south of Maisuri or Masur. (I. 499, 1. 1). 

VII. 364, l. 8. Prince Muhammad 'Azam Shah came, in obedience to 
summons, from Birganio. 

Dowson observes in the footnote to page 383 infra, that Blrganw 
and Bahadurgarh have not been traced iu the maps. Bahadurgarh was 
the name given to Birganw, Rede, Pedgaon, by Aurangzeb’s foster- 
brother, Bahadurkhan, who established a Cantonment here which " con- 
tinued to be for forty years one of the principal depots of the Mughal 
Army.” (Grant Daff, EE.M., 114). See my Note on VII. 337, 1. 6 f. f. 

VII. 368, l. 9 from foot. The name of Parli was changed to Nauras- 

• tara . 

The reason was that Parli Port had been built by Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah of BIjapur in 1035 H. Ibrahim used to call every new thing 
' Nauras ’. For instance, a new town founded by him near Bijapur was 
called ' Nauraspur \ A copper coin struck by him was named * Dam-i- 
Nauras’ and a book composed by the Court-poet Zuhuri was entitled 
* Kitab-i-Nauras ’. (M. ‘A. 428, 1. 5). Ibrahim’s contemporary, the Emperor 
Jahangir, states that Ibrahim used to call the verses in Hindi or Durpats, 
[Rede, Dhrupad], which he was fond of composing, * Nauras.’ (T. J. 133, 
1. 20 ; Tr. 1. 272). He is also said to have written a treatise on Music ealled 
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‘ Naura?.’ (Rieu, Catalogue, II. 741 b). 

As Satara which was conquered about the same time was renamed 
‘Azamtara in honour of Prince ‘Azam, .so Parli was styled ‘Naurai 
Tara/ for the sake of assonance, after ‘ Nauras *, the ' takhallus ’ of its 
builder, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. The correct date was 3rd Muharram 1112 H. 
44th year, not 43rd, as in Kh. Kh. (M/A. 427, last line ; Sarkar, H. A., V. 
168 ). 

VII. 369, 1. 1. In the middle of Safar, the army reached an obscure 
fort. 

This was * Bhushangadbi ’ (M. ‘A. 428, 1. 13). It lies about seven miles 
south of Aundh and about thirty miles south-east of Satara. The year 
was the 44th, not 43rd (1112 A. H.). (Sarkar, V. 170 Note). 

VII. 370, l. 4. The [royal] army reached Piingarh , a fort connected 
. toith Panhala. 

The second letter should be pronounced as a consonant. ‘ Bavan- 
garh’ is the sister fort of Panhala or Parnala, near Kolhapur, Thornton 
says that it is 61 miles south of Satara in Lat. 16 0 -47' N.. Long. 74° -12' 
E. ‘ Kahawan ’ (1. 19) is really, Khatdu, 25 miles east of Satara. 

VII. 371, l. .1. A mb a Ghat took twelve days to reach. 

The Amba Ghat is five miles north of Khelna and about 35 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. (B. G. XXIV. 2-5). it leads from Ratnagiri to 
Kolhapur. (I. G. XII. 218). 

The new name given to Parnala or Panhala was, according to the 
M/A. (439, 410, 442), not 'Bani, Shah Darak \ as it is printed here, but 
'Nabi Shah Drug ’. The Mughal alias of Rajgarh also is stated in the 
M. ‘A. (486, 497, 616) to have been Nadi Shah Garh not Bani Shah Garh 
as in Kh. Kh. (373 infra). 

Paras Ram (1. 9 f,f,), the Commandant of Khelna, was Parasha Ram 
Trimbak the Pratinidhi. He was the ancestor of the present chief of 
Aundh. 

VII. 372, l. 10. The name of the fort [of Khelna ] was altered to Saldi- 
kharalana. 

Interesting light on the genesis of this new-fangled alias is thrown 
in the M. ‘A. Muhammad Saqi states that the choice of this strange desig- 
nation was due to the fact that, when the tidings of the conquest were 
announced to Aurangzeb, he was reading the Quranic verse, <ul -ulf. 
|4» . He was struck by the fortuitous assonance between the name 

‘ Khelna ' and * Sakhkharalana ’ and he took it as an auspicious omen, 
because j*- means ‘ to conquer’ in Arabic. He altered the name of the 
strong-hold accordingly. (M. ‘A. 457). 

VII. 376, l. 11. The enemy effected a complete overthrow of the 
Imperial Army. 

Kh. Kh. puts this defeat into 1114 H., but the event really happened 
towards the end of A. H. 1117, about 16th March ; 1706. The site was the 
Ghat or Ford of Baba Piara, near the village of Ratanpur in Rajpipla 
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VII. 377, 7. 10. The trite ofBedar, which is the Hindi for * fearless *. 

This is an example of the striving after meaning which is character- 
istic of folk-etymology. The real name is * Byaduru’, ' Bairad * or ' Bcrad J , 
which means ‘ hunter J in Canarese. (B. G. (Dharwiir), p. 181). Sherring 
mentions the Berads as “ a tribe in Mysore and the Sonthern Mahratta 
Country, who are mostly huntsmen, dark, tall, and warlike and who were 
largely employed as soldiers in Hyder’s wars.” (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
II. 321; III. 133). Sir J. Sarkir suggests that KhwaG Khan’s derivation 
is only a pun or conscious play upon words, (H. A., V. 215), but this 
supposition seems to me to be largely invalidated by the fact that he 
always calls them Bidar and never speaks of them as ‘Bcrad ’.He was 
ignorant of the truo designation or spelling, as well as of the real origin 
of the name and his hybrid etymology is put forward in all seriousness 
as a philological dictum which he himself believed to be sound and in- 
controvertible. It is also relevant to note that they are called * Bedar ’ in 
the M. ‘A., the M. U. and other Musalman histories, and that the Hindi 
word for * fearless ’ is not ‘/Jidar’ but * .Vidarh Bi or Be is Persian. 

VII. 377, l. 14. And Padshah Khhnradah Khan, son of Ruhullah 
Khan teas sent to subdue his fort of Sagar. 

‘ Padshah Khanzada Khan ’ is an impossible collocation. A reference to 
the text shows that we should read the sentence thus : “ And the Padshah 
[Aurangzeb] appointed Khan aid a Khan, son of Ruhulla Khan, to conquer 
the fort of Saggar.” (524, 1. 10). See also M. ‘A. 305, *1. 10 f.f. 

Aurangzcb’6 Court is said on 1. 10 f. f. to have been at * Ahmadabad ’ 
beforo the Bljapur affair. But this is a printer’s error for * Ahmadnngcrr ’. 
Sec Text, II. 524, 1. 7 f. f„ where the history of Parya Naik is again 
related and the name of the place is correctly given as * Ahmatf napar ’. 

VII. 388, 7. 8. Muhammad Murad Khan, tcho teas Wak'i-nigar 

of all the province of Ahmadabad and teas faujday 
ofThanesar and Kiidra. 

Sic also in the B. I. Text (II. 5G6, 1. 4), but both names are wrong. 
The places meant are Thasra and Godlira. Thasra is now in Kaira 
[Khcda] district, Bombay Presidency, and lies about 36 miles east of 
Ahmadabad. 

KhwaG Khan probably wrote 1 j-j V Thansra, and the copyists have 
confused it with ‘Thanesar’. Both the toponyms are spelt correctly as 
*»r-V in the Biographical notice of Muhammad Murad Khan in the 
M. U. III. 686, 691. Thasra and Godlira are shown in Constable, 27 A d. 
VII. 389, 7. 16. He had nine Krors of Rupees, besides Ashrafis and 
presentation-money , rupiya-i-gbarib-nawaz, amount- 
ing to as much as five hundred tolas in tceight. 

Compare 393 infra, where the ashrafis and rupees are said to have 
been of 100 to 300 tolas weight and to have been specially coined for 
presents. The reference is to the so-called ' Gigantic Coins of which q 

»♦ 
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few specimens are still in existence. The subject is discussed at some 
length: in my H. S. M. N. 53-80. 

VII. 391, l. 8. The Prince [Kam BaJchsh ] sent him [Ahsan Khan] 
to lay siege to Karnul , and directed 7ns youngest son 
to accompany him as a check (tora). 

Kam Bakhsh. had three sons. The eldest was Muhiu-s-Sunnat, who 
was born about 1110 A. H. and must have been about ten years old at 
this time, i. e. 1120 A. H. The others, Firozmand and Barikulla, were 
younger still and mere children. (Irvine, L.M.,1. 66). It is scarcely likely 
that a boy of five or six should have been deputed to act as a “ check " 
on a masterful commander like Alisan Khan and it is clear that ‘ torn’ 
must have some other meaning here. 

According to Pavet de Courteille's Turki Dictionary, ‘tora’ signi- 
fies, among other things, ‘ the scion of a royal house ’. It is used in this 
sense in the M.M. (91, 1. 4 f.f.). The pageant Emperor Niku Siyar, who 
was set up by the Sayyids, is also called a tora. See the note on 607, 1. f.f. 
infra. There can be little doubt that this is the meaning here also and the 
youngest son of Kam Bakhsh was sent not to act as a check but as a 
figure-head, a nominal representative of Kam Bakhsh himself. The M. U. 
states that when ‘Imadu-l-Mulk was sent to collect the ransom money 
from the ' Antarbed ’ [the Ganges- Jumna Duab], he requested Ahmad 
ShaH Abdali to give him a 4 Tora of the House of Taimur * as an asso- 
ciate * J-’Jt (II. 852, 1. 4 f. f.). Elsewhere, he writes that the 
battle between Sayyid ‘Abdulla Khan and Muhammad Shah was under 
the of Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim. (II. 526, 1. 7) . 

VII. 393, l. 1. Directions were given that the new rupee should he 
increased half a masha in weight. 

This is a very interesting reference to one of the numismatic freaks 
of Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I. The matter has been explained and 
discussed in my paper in the Num. Supp. XXVIII to the J. A. S. B. 
XIII, New Series, (1917), pp. 67-69. 

VII. 395, l. 2. After crossing the river (Nerhudda) at Handiya, he 
arrived at Doraha. 

This is not the Doraha near Sirhind or Sihrind, but Doraha, about 
65 miles north of Handiya or Hindis and 18 miles north-west of Bhopal. 
It lies on the route from Hindia to Sironj and is about 64 miles distant 
from the latter. ( Ghihar Gulshan in I. A. cxv). It is shown in Constable, 
27 C d, but the name is wrongly printed as ‘Duraiba* instead of ‘ Duraiba ’ 
or ‘ Durah'a \ 

Kokarmunda (1. 16) is on the north bank of the Tapti on the frontier 
of Rajpipla State, 62 miles north-west of Dhulia. It was an outpost on 
tlie frontiers of Khandesh and Rajpipla (Th. and B. G-. XII, (Khandesh), 
p. 452). It is shown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

VII. 395, l. 13. Sahu then went on to a Mahratta named Anibu, hut 
more famous under the name of Pond. 
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The real name of this ruffian was Amrit RSo Kadam Bando (or 
Bhande). * Pand * is a miswriting of Bandc. (Irvine, L. M., 11.162 note). 
The name of Kantaji Kadam Bandc occurs in the Mahratta histories. 
Bhim Sen speaks of a man called* Inn Mand \ a former liquor seller 
of Khandcsh, who had taken to a very profitable course of highway rob- 
berv and sacked Baroda in league with Dhaniji Jadhav and other Mara- 
thas in 1706. (TariklvbDilkusha quoted in Sarkar, U. A., V. 251). This 
‘ Inu [j-J for Aland* may he the same as Ambu Pand of Kh. Kb. 
VII. 400, 1. 11. lie looked fiercely nt that dog, Ilustam 'AUKhan. 

Sic in the Text (II. 567, 1. 7 f.f.), but this man’s title is given as Rus- 
tam Oil Khan, in the Tdrikh-i-Irddat Khun. (548, 547 infra). Sir. 
Irvine also calls him Rustam Dil. and cites several other authorities for 
that reading, 1L. M„ I. 27, 33). 

VII. 403, l. 4. One of i he most acceptable and beneficial measures of 
the Khan-i-Khanan teas the relief he afforded in that 
oppressive grievance , the feed of the cattle of the Man- 
sabdars. 

Text II, 602, 1. 12 ; G03, 1. 0. This is a very difficult passage and Dow- 
son himself admits that “ parts of it arc involved, and the meaning is 
not always clear Air. Irvine has thought it necessary to give a trans- 
lation of his own in the A. I. M. p. 21, because, as he says, * Dowson coaid 
make nothiug of it.’ 

VII. 404, l. 2. Tfe wrote a book, At Hamiya, upon the spiritual life and 
Siifi mysticism, tchich in the opinions of contro- 

versialists, passes beyond the bounds of the Law upon 
some points. 

j m- 3 <SjL fjc j s v V 1 ; ^s— • *r , h-^II. 603, 1. 11. * A1 Hamiya * 

is devoid of any meaning. According to the AI. U. (III. 675, 1. 14), the 
cornel title is VM jjha mat-i-M uni mi, the Inspirations or Reve- 

lations of Mun‘im, or * Beneficent Revelations’. Anand Ram Mnkhlis says 
in the Miratu-bl^fjilah that the book was really composed, not by Mun'im 
Khan, but by his great friend and confidante, Iradat Khan Wazilj, the 
author of the Memoirs (L. Af., 1. 126 and note), wiio frequently boasts of 
his intimacy with the great Wazir. (534, 53S infra). The author of the 
Maasiru-l-Umara denies that there is anything heretical or contrary to 
the Religious Law in the work, though he admits the impropriety or im- 
pertinence (lj" 3 ! ^) of using the word (Inspirations) in such a 

connection, especially as the author himself says that he had seen the 
visions he describes only in dreams. (III. 675-6). 

VII. 406, h 13. Kam Bakhsh arrived at Burhanpur, where 

he was detained by the sicollen state of the Tapti 

Marching from thence by way of Malkapur and 
Nander, he had got near ffaidardbad by the end of 
Shawtcal. 

There is great confusion here. A reforenee to the Tost (II. 618-9), 
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shows that it was not Kam Bakhsh, who arrived at Burhanpur, or was 
detained there or who marched to Haidarabad by way of Malkapur, but 
his brother and antagonist, Bahadur Shah, Shah 'llam I. It was .the 
latter who was marching south from Dehli via Burhanpur, Malkapur 
and Nander to encounter Kam Bakhsh at Haidarabad. (L. M., I. 58). 

VII. 406, l. 18. Bahadur Shah had with him nearly 8000 horse. 

A cipher has been inadvertently dropped and the correct number 
must be 80,000, as it is in the Text, II. 619, 1. 12. See also L. M., I. 61. 
VII. 407, 1. 11 from foot, European and Greek surgeons ucere appoint- 
ed to attend them. 

i t -^y (ii. 624, 1. 6 f.f.). The surgeons were not Greeks 

at all, either by race or by nationality. They were in reality Musalmans 
trained in the Yunani, i. e. the Greek or rather Greco-Roman system of 
Medicine and Surgery. Arabian Medicine is, for the most part, founded 
on the works of Hippocrates ^L s : and Galen and their disciples. 

The mistake is again committed at 425 infra. 

VII. 410, l. 8 from foot. The freebooter Pap Rai. 

The name is spelt lj*l> in the Text (II. 630, 1. 3 f.f.) and also in the 
M. U. (I. 255, 256, 257). The real name must be Pdpra and the conversion 
of the last two letters of the name into the adjunct or title * Rai ’ is a mis- 
leading emendation. ' Rai ’ was not so cheap then as it is now, and 
was a title which was not allowed to be borne by Hindus, except when 
specially conferred by the State. See the story told in L. M., 1. 138. 

VII. 411, 1. 12. Pap Rai went to the village of Shahpur in the pargana 
of Narganda , Sarkar of Bhungir. 

This ‘ Narganda ’ and probably the ‘ Tarikanda ’ also of p. 412, 1. 11 
infra must be the l Nedi konda * of Constable’s Atlas, 32 A c. Kulpak and 
Bhongir lie south of it. Kaulas is thirty miles north of Bidar. 

As Shahpur is said to have been in the pargana of * Narganda ’ and 
the new fort of ' Tarikanda ’ is stated to have been only four kos distant 
from Shahpur, Tarkanda is, most probably, only another form of ' Nari- 
ganda* or ‘ Nadikanda.’ In the M. U. (1. 255, 256, 257), the name is spelt 
‘ Tarikanda \ Nedikonda lies about fifteen miles north-east of Kulpak. This 
* Narganda ’ can have nothing to do with * Nargund * in Dharwar. 

VII. 414, l. 9 from foot. All his followers kept shouting Sacha Pad- 
- shah and Fathdaras, 

. This ' Sacha Padshah ’ was the Sikh Guru Banda. * Fathdaras ’ signifies 
1 May you behold victory ’. (Irvine, L. M., I. 110). The Sikh Guru TegK 
Bahadur, who was put to death by the orders of Aurangzeb in 1675 A.C., 
is said to have been the first to arrogate to himself the title of ‘ Sacha 
Padshah* and to have thereby given mortal offence to that Emperor. 
{Ibid, l. 79). After Guru Govind was assassinated, a man who greatly 
resembled him, appeared in the Punjab, declaring that he was the Guru 
Govind miraculously brought back to life. This man was Banda Bairagi 
and he styled himself Sacha Padshah, the True King. 
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VII. 416, l. 9. Sarangpur Jalalabad in the Punjab. 

' Sarangpur * must bo an error for 1 Saharanpur *. The B.I. Text (II. 
655, 1. 11) has the name correctly. This Jalalabad is now in Muzaffar- 
nagnr district, U.P., and lies about 30 miles south of Saharanpur or 20 
west of Deoband. Constable, 25 B c. Rahun (418, 1. 7), which was seven kos 
from Sultanpur, is marked in Constable, 25 B b. Sultanpur, 40 miles 
west of Ludhiana, is the place of that name in Kapurthala State. Ibid, 
25 A b. The distance between these two places is under-estimated. 

VII. 419, l. 9 from foot. After leaving Labor, they returned to 

Shadhiira and Karnal. 

* Shadhiira ’ is Sadhaura, about thirty miles north-east of Thanesar, 
which latter is about 22 miles north-west of Karnal. 

VII. 420, footnote. The formula teas "Ali is the saint of God and the 
heir of the Prophet of God” 

* Saint of God ’ is both amphibological and obscure. The word used is 
J 3 which means * intimate friend, favourite, beloved etc.’, according to 
the Dictionaries. But it has been the subject of interminable discussion 
and disputation among the Alusalman theologians. Abu-1-Fazl, after 
giving a summary of the discordant opinions, states the outcome to be 
that IPVdi means “ one who has attained to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being ”. {Tin, Tr. III. 350). ‘ Wasi * literally means * Executor ’ [aSci'Z. of 
the Prophet’s testament or will]. Shi’as speak of ‘Ali as ' Shah-i-Wilayat’ 
nnd Shah ‘Abbas I. had the words “Banda-i-Shah-i-Wilayat ‘Abbas”, 
1‘ Abbas, the slave of the Lord of the 'Waliship] engraved on the exceed- 
ingly fine ruby, which he sent as a present to Jahangir. (T. J. 325, 1. 5 ; 
Tr. II. 195). This phrase is inscribed on the coins of ‘Abbas II. also and 
of Shah Sulaiman, his son. (Oliver, The Coins of the Safavi Dynasty in 
J.A.S.B. 1887. (LVI), p. 68). 

When Uljailtu Khan was converted in 709 H. to the Shi‘a faith, he 
ordered the words sta J 6 “ ‘Ali is the Wali of God ”, to be stamped on the 
coinage, which earned him the honorific title of Muhammad Khuda- 
banda from the followers of that sect, but the abusive nickname of Khar - 
banda, ‘Slave of the Ass,’ from their antagonists. ( Shajrat , Tr. 290-1). 
Bahadur Shah Shah ‘Alam I. claimed to be a Sayyid through his mother 
Nawab Bai. Her real father was said to be a descendant of the Saint 
‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, named Sayyid Shah Mir, though she had been made 
to pass as a daughter of the Hindu Rtijd of Kisbtwar. (Kh. Kh. II. 594, 
604; Irvine, L. M., 1. 136). 

VII. 422, l. 8. Tulasi Bai came demanding payment of the 

Chauth to the town of Rantcir, seven kos from 
Bttrhanpur. 

Recte, ' Haver * in Khandesh, now a station on the G. I. P. Railway, 
twelve miles south-west of Burhanpur and twenty-two north-east of 
Bhusawal. Constable, 31 D a. 

.VII. 424, l, 6. The infidels retreated to Lohgarh, which is near 
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the hills belonging to the Bar fi Raja. 

The exact situation of this fort has not been satisfactorily deter- 
miner!. Mr. Irvine says that it was about half way between the towns 
of Nahan. and Sadhaura and about twelve miles to the north-east of the 
latter. (L. M., 1. 116 7). In the I. G., however, it is identified with Gurdas* 
pur. (XII. 393). The name of the Barfi Raja, i, e., the Raja of Nahan or 
Sirmur was Bhup Prakash. The man who deputised for the Guru was a 
tobacco-seller called Gulab Khatri. (M. U. IIL673, 1. 4; Irvine, lb). 
VH. 427, l. 9. It is said that the Government officials tooTc nearly 
nine lacs of rupees out of his treasury. 

The real story is left untold. Only the first sentence of the paragraph 
devoted to the anecdote is translated by Dowson, and all the rest omitted. 
The gist of the matter is that the culprits abstracted nine lacs of rupees 
from the bags in the treasury and craftily substituted copper coins in 
their stead. Ghaziit-d-dln Khan, on coming to know of the affair, made no 
fuss about it, but managed matters so adroitly, that the delinquents made 
speedy and silent restitution and surreptitiously replaced the rupees 
which had been purloined. (Text, II. 6S1, 1. 12). The story is related to 
show that the Khan was “ a disciplinarian of commanding dignity and 
power, a silent man, such has as rarely been seen or heard of among 
the men of Turan.” 

VII. 423, l. 23 and footnote. On the night of the 8th of the month, 

[Muharram] ( 1123 ff.\ the Emperor 
died. 

Khwafi Khan puts the death of Shah ‘Alam I. into 1123 H. and 
Dowson accepts his statement on the ground that he is consistent in 
his dates. But this consistency is only in error and many wrongs do not 
make a right. There can be no doubt that tho year was 1121, as it is 
given by Iradat Khan (656 infra) and the SiyaruA-Mutaalihinn. (Tr. I. 
22). The numismatic evidence also leaves no doubt on that head. See my 
H. S. M. N. 279-80 and my Note to Article 321 in N«m. Supp. XLV. 
to the J. A. S. B. XXX, 1934, p. 92. (Vide also L. M„ 1. 135). 

VII. 432, l. 3. He sent Muhammad Kartm and Prince Ilumhyun 
Bdkht, icho tcere only nine or ten years old, to Delhi. 

The relative clause applies correctly to Humayun Balcht only and the 
verb should be I ft the singular. Muhammad Karim was, as is explicitly 
stated at 438 infra, Parrukhsiyar’s elder brother. According to the M.'A. 
(181, 1. 2 f.f.), Slubammad Karim was born sometime before 7th Ramazin 
1090 A.H., on which day tho news of his birth reached Aurangzeb, Far- 
rukbsiyar was born on 9th Ramazan 1094 II. and he was thirty-eight 
years old when he was put to death in 1131 II. (4S1 infra, note ; Rico, Cata- 
logue, 1. 273). Mnliamroad Karim must have been therefore about thirty- 
four years and not nine or ton only, in 112-1 If. See also Irvine, h. M„ I. 
143. Humayun Bakbt’s birth must bo placed in 1117 II., as he is said to 
have been forty years of age at bis death in 1107 JI. (Hid, 1. 140). 
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VII. 432, l. 5 from foot. The brother of Lai Kunwar was 

named Subedar of Agra. 


Lai Kunwar was the daughter of Khasusiyat Khan Kalawant, 
(Musician), who is said, in the Hadiqatu-l-Aqaltm, to have been a descend- 
ant of Miyan Tansen. (L.M., I." 180 n). It is hardly correct to speak of 
her as “a vulgar, thoughtless, dancing girl from the streets,” as in the 
0. H. I. IV. 328. 

VII. 434, 1. 13. He now sent against them his son A’azza-d-din Khan 
with 6000 horse. 

Delete ‘Khan’. It is not in the test (II. 697, 1. 11). Princes of the 
blood royal were not called Khans, but Sultans or Shahzadas. 5,000 also 
is wrong. It should be 50,000 as it is in the Text (II. 697, 1. 12). At page 
390, 1. 8 f.f., the title ‘ Khan ' is similarly affixed to the name of Aurang- 
zeb’s son Muhammad ‘Azam. The text is free from the error. (II. 570, 
1 . 10 ). 

VII. 439, l. 20. Thereupon Farrukhsiyar, in the beginning of Rab'iu- 
l-awwal 1123 A. H., struck coins. 

The year is wrongly given. Farrukhsiyar heard of Bahadurshah’s 
death near Patna on 7th Safar 1124 H. He proclaimed his father ‘Azimu- 
sh-Shan Emperor and had coins struck in his name on the 13th. ‘Azim 
had been drowned four days before on the 9th, but Farrukhsiyar 
heard of the event only on the 29 th and announced his own accession 
immediately afterwards. (L. M„ I. 198 and note). According to the con- 
temporary Farrukhsiyarnama of Mir Muhammad Ahsan Ijad, Far- 
rukhsiyar was proclaimed at Patna on the 29th of Safar 1124 H. He 
crossed the Jumna on 13th £i-l-q‘ad and defeated Jahandar’s army on 
13 th £i-l-liijja 1124. (Rieu, Catalogue, 1. 273). 

The numismatic evidence also is decisively in favour of 1124'H. 
Coins struck by Shah ‘Alam I in 1124 are extant. All the known mintages 
of ‘Azimu-sh-shan bear the same date and the issues of Jahandar Shah 
exhibit the identical year. How then could Farrukhsiyar have struck 
coins when his father and grandfather were both alive? See Whitehead, 
Punjab Museum Catalogue, pp, 286-292 ; H. S. M. N. 281 and my note in 
Num. Supp. No. XLV to the J. A. S. B. XXX, (1934), p. 92. 

VII. 442, 1. 10. Farrukhsiyar encamped in the environs of Dehli on 
the 11th Muharram 1124 A. B. {Feb. 9th, 1712). 

The year should be 1125 H. and the Julian correspondence 27th 
January (Old Style) or 6th February 1713 New Style. Vide the preced- 
ing note and L. M., I. 246. 

VII. 445, l. 5. Farrukhsiyar entered the city and fort on the 17th 
Muharram ( 16th Feb. 1712). 

As the Hijra year was 1125 and not 1124, as postulated by Dowson, 
the correct Julian date must be 2nd February, 1713 (O. S.) or 13th 
February (N. S.). So on 1. 17, p. 446 infra also, the official date of the 
accession of Farrukhsiyar should be corrected to 1st Rab'i 1. 1124, 
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VII. 447, 7. 23. A grain-dealer named Batan Chand. 

The word used is (IL 739, ]. 6), which does not necessarily mean 
‘ grain-dealer’. It is frequently used by Musalman writers in India for 
members of the Baniya caste in general. Abu-1-Fazl writes that there is in 
India “ a caste of Vaisyas called Banik, more commonly called Baniya. 
The Persians name them Baqqal and of these there are 84 divisions.” 
{Ain, Tr. III. 118). Ratan Chand was an Agarwal Baniya and a native 
of the town of Jansath, where his ruined Jiaveli still exists and is in the 
possession of his descendants. (L. M., I. 291 note). 

VII. 452, 7. 2 from foot. He [Daitd Khan ] placed Hiraman Baksa- 

riya in charge of Ms advanced 

force. 

The Baksariyas are so called from Baksar, (Buxar) on the Ganges, 
near the Bhojpur country. Mr. Irvine tells us that “the region is one 
which still supplies the finest sepoys in our Hindustani regiments. Bhoj- 
pur shared with Oudh the supply of men to our native army in Bengal 

from its earliest to its latest days They had already been accustomed 

to serve as match-lock men and gunners in the army of the Mughals 

In the historians of the 18th century, the garrison-artillery are usually 
designated ‘ Baksariyah’. (A. I. M. 168-9). See also Yule, H. J. s. v. 
Buxerry. 

VII. 456, 7. 12 from foot. [The Sikhs] ravaged the country from Labor 

to Sihrind, othericise called Sirhind- 
Readers who are interested in the niceties of nomenclature and 
orthographic exactitude in the transliteration of place-names may be re- 
ferred to my article on this subject in Num. Supp. No. XXXI to the J, 
A. S. B. 1920, pp. 335-7. 

VII. 460, last line. Asad Khan Karam main. 

V in the Text (II. 771, last line), but it is generally written IJ 
Qaramanlu, as in the M. ‘A. (27, 1. 16) and (M. U. I. 310, last line), jf is 
said to mean * of ’ in Turki. Cf. Shamlu, Rumlu, Istajlu, Osmanlu (or 
Osmanli), Aq-quinlu, (of the White Sheep), Qaraquinlu (of the Black 
Sheep). 

VII. 466, l. 9 from foot. TTe [Husain ‘ Ali Khan] availed himself of 

the services of a Brahman named Sankraji. 
This was Shankraji Malhar Nargundkar (the Sachiv ), who is again 
mentioned at 499, 500 infra. He is said there to have been one of 
Shahu’s ministers. There was another Shankraji, whose father’s name 
was Narayan and whose surname was Gandekar. (Grant Duff, H. M. 188). 
Jamnaji (1. 2 f.f.) should be CTiimnaji, the second son of Balaji Vishva- 
natH and the younger brother of the Peshwa Baji Rao I. (Ibid, 197, 209). 
VII. 472, 7. 11. Santa and several other Mahralta chiefs tcent tcith 
him. 

This was not Santaji Ghorpade, but Santaji Bhoslay, who iB said to 
h«Ye been a natural son of Parsoji Bhoslay. (Grant Duff, H. M. 199 a n d 
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note). He was killed during the riots in Dohli, q. v. 477 infra. 

VII. 475, I. 2. No one had the. force to speak a friendly word to him 
whose head was muffled. 

" Whose head was muffled” has no sense or meaning here, cr^ 4 
j jU Uil ^yS.* ^j|oi «JT \j (II. 805, 1. 13). “No one had 

the courage to make his tongue associate itself with (i. e. utter) that 
hidden secret.' 1 The word is not j* head, but s". secret and Khwafi 
Khan uses the synonymous phrase c -. _r_ji J “ closely-kept secret” on the 
very next line. 

VII. 475, 7. 12. If the nominations to the artillery and to the office of 
the President of the Council tcere made etc. 

The words in the text are !.»*■ j u'k 3 v\Sa 3 ‘ 

(805, 1. 2 f. f.). This ‘Darogha’ was not the * President of the Privy Coun- 
cil.' He was really the minister without wliose permission no Amir 
could obtain admission to the Hall of Private Audience in which the 
Emperor met and received the homage of the leaders in Church and 
State. The Darogha-i-Khawassan was the Commandant of the Guard 
on duty at this Hall or Diwan-i-Khas. Manucci thus explains the real 
meaning. " As regards the royal establishment, there is an officer styled 
‘Daroga do Cossa Choqui ' [Daroglia-i-Khas Chauki], that is, officer of 
the chosen sentinels. They are all picked men and of the noblest families. 
Ordinarily, they number four thousand horsemen. This officer has charge 
of the ‘Gousalcana [Ghusl Khana].” (Storia, II. 422). The ‘ Khawassan * 
are the ‘ Cossa choqi ’ of the Venetian. They were the Emperor’s Lifeguards 
or the Imperial Bodyguard. 

VII. 477, 1. 10 from foot. Fourteen or fifteen horsemen in the service 

of Khan-i-datiran, who were called * Blanket - 
wearers ’, shot a few arrows against the 
Mahrattas. 

“ Kammalposh ” in the original, from the Hindi Kammal, *a coarse 
blanket and having also the secondary meaning of a kind of cuirass,’ 
which is most probably the right signification here. (Irvine, A.I.M. 44.) 
VII. 479, footnote. The Siyaru-l-M utaakhkhirin makes [the year of 

Itaffu-d-darajat's accession] 1132 H. and is gene- 
rally a year in advance. 

Numismatic evidence leaves no doubt as to 1131 being correct. 
That year has the distinction of being, in the history of Musalman domi- 
nation in India, a year of four Emperors and the names of four differ- 
ent rulers are found stamped during its twelve months on the coinage of 
the Realm. Parrukhsiyar’s issues of 1131 or the 8th Regnal Year have 
been found. All the mintages bearing the names of the two pageants, 
Rafi'u-d-darajat and his brother, exhibit the identical year and the date- 
expression 1131 — Ahd (First Year) is stomped on the earliest coins of 
Muhammad Shah also. (Whitehead, P. M. C. 310, 314, 318, 350; Num. 
Supp, No. VII to the J. A. S. B. 1907, p. 63; H. S. M. N., 28). 
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VII. 484, l. 8 from foot.. The sheet of. pearls, tohich was spread upon 

the tom h of Mumtaz Mahal upon the anni- 
versary of her marriage and on Friday 
nights. 

' jr <F JJJ (II. 837, 1. 9 f.f.) was not the anniversary of her marriage, 
but that of her death. The of a great or holy personage is observed 
on the day of the union or nuptials of his or her soul with the Supreme 
Spirit or Universal Soul. (Herklots, Qanoon, Ed. Crooke, 190, 192). 

VII. 484, l. S from foot. There was the eioer of Nur Jahan and the 

cushion of woven gold and rich pearls. 

The sentence reads very d idler ently_in the B. I. text. 31 bj? j 
<31. c~S ji j a-jljy. 3 % jf tfXj j a.Tj. rffrjy f\J*\ (IL 837, 1. 8 f.f.). 
“And a pair of * Chicks * (screen- blinds) made according to the design 
of Nur Jahan, the spangles of which were woven in with gold and pearls 
of great price, was (also) found.” There is nothing corresponding to ‘ ewer * 
in the Text, and has been wrongly read as ^. (cushion). 3% is the 
Tnrki £7 which is described in the A in as a ‘screen blind made of 
finely split bamboos.’ (Tr. I. 226). Fryer speaks of them as “ Cheeks or 
latises.” (New Account, Ed. 1698, p. 92. See also lb. 82). Sir Thomas Roe 
describes them as ‘ grates of reede ’. (Journal, Ed. Foster, II. 321). The 
Pi’incess Gulbadan mentions <-£’j i ‘multicoloured chicks’ in her 
account of Humayim’s reception and entertainment in Persia. (Text, 69, 
last line ; Tr. 170). 

VII. 485, l. 2. The faujdari of Surat should be held by [Baja] Jai 
singh and the Subadarts of Ahmadabad and Ajmer ..... 
should continue under Iiaja Ajit Singh. 

Here we have another example of the confusion between 1 Surat’ and 

'* Sorath \ The B. I. Text reads the name correctly as (II. 838, 1.10). 
VII. 485, Z. 17. Prince Muhammad Roshan Akhtar, son of the late 
Jahan Shah, and grandson of Aurangseb. 

Delete the conjunction. Raushan Akhtar was not the grandson, but 
the great-grandson of Aurangzeb. His father Jahan Shah was the son 
of Bahadurshah, who was the son of Aurangzeb. The text has it correctly, 
as it styles Jahanshah the ‘ nabira ’ of Aurangzeb. (II. 840, 1. 2). 

VII. 490, l. 9. An envoy came frotn Usman Khan , a soldier (kazari) of 
the fort of Asir, proposing to surrender the fortress. 

A common soldier could hardly have made any such offer. ‘Hazari ’ 
literally means ‘ thousander,’ i. e. commander or leader of one thousand 
[men]. The word is loosely used for “ a military officer of the rank of our 
Captain or Colonel, and specifically for an officer of garrison-artillery or 
artillery in general ”. (Irvine, A.I.M. 157). 

VII. 491, l. 13 from foot. The armies approached the village of Jhuni, 

about thirty kos from Labor. 

This is ‘Jahni’, which Budauni speaks of as near another place 
called * Shergarh (E. D.' V. 407-8). As the Maasiru-l-Umara states that 
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Yil. 503, 1. 3 from ioot, 

Ihis ‘ Jhuni * was eighteen kos_ from Kasur (I. 604, 1. 7). which is 42 miles 
south of Labor, it may be Chunian (Constable, 24 E b), which lies about 
sixty miles south of Labor and about thirty west of Kasur. Shergarh is in 
the same district (Montgomery), about 20 miles south of Chunian. 

VII. 496/ 1. 4. On arriving within two or three kos of Ratanpur, and 
sixteen or seventeen from Burhanpur , he encamped. 

A glance at the map will show that this cannot be the well-known 
Ratanpur in Bilaspur. In the B.I. text, it is said to be in the t'aluqa of 
the Raja of Mnkrai. (II. S75, 1. 4 f. f.). Makrai is a small State in the 
Handiya subdivision of Hoshangabad district and tlie town of that name 
is about thirty miles south of Handiya and about seveuty miles north-east ' 
of Burhanpur. It is shown in Constable, 27 D b. See also the Central 
Provinces Gazetteer, 256 ; L. M., II. 24 and 27 note. 

VII. 496, 1. 17. ‘Alain ' Ali Khan had arrived at the tank of Hartal a, 

seventeen kos from Burhanpur. 

This is a lake lying four miles south-west of Edlabad [or Adilabad] 
in the Bhusawal subdivision of Khaudesh district. It is a place of 
pilgrimage and the spot where Raja Dasharath is said to have expiated 
his sin. Vide the passage quoted from the Ain, Tr. II. 223, in my Note 
on VII. 307 ante. ‘ Hartala * means the * Tala (lake) of Hara, i. e. Maha- 
deva.’ (B.G. XII. 142, 449). 

VII. 501, l. 3 from foot. A camel express arrived , despatched by 

Ghairat Khan ( sic ), announcing 

the slaughter of Husain ‘Ali Khan, Ghairat 
Khan and Nuru-llah Khan. 

There is something obviously amiss here. A man who is stated to 
have been ono of the persons slaughtered could not have despatched 
any messenger. According to the Text, the despatch was sent by Ghairat 
Khan and the person killed was ‘Izzat Khan. (II. 901-2). ‘Izzat Khan was 
the nephew of Husain ‘Ali Khan (5C2 infra ) and his death from a musket 
shot is mentioned by Dowson (505 infra). Mr. Irvine says the man killed 
was Ghairat Khan. (L. M. II. 62 Note and 63 ; A.I.M. 104). The despatch 
must then have been sent by ‘Izzat Khan. 

VII. 502, last line. The royal army teas encamped at Tora, thirty- 

five kos from Fathpur. 

There are at least two places named Toda— Toda Bhlm and Toda 
Tonk. This * Tora’ must be Toda Bhim, which is about sixty miles south 
or (about 85 kos) west of Fathpur Sikri. It is now in Jaipur State and 
lies about 50 miles east of Jaipur town. Constable, 27 C c. Toda Tonk is at 
a much greater distance from Fathpur. Constable, 27 B b. It lies about 
65 miles south-west of Jaipur. Lat. 26°-55' N., Long. 76°-49 / E. (Th). 

VII. 503, l. 3 from foot. Some of the artillery men began to 

fire muskets and Ramchangis. 

The last word has puzzled even that most erudite and painstaking 
scholar, William Irvine. It is written, he observes, in various ways, 
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Ramjaki, Ramjanki, Ramjangi and Ramchangi. He thinks that it must 
have been some sort of field-piece or cannon, and admits his inability to 
indicate the derivation. (A. M. 1. 137). 

X venture to suggest that it is the Hindi 4 Ramjani,’ * Pleasure-girl,’ 
dancing-girl, fille de joie, or Bailadeira, as the Portuguese in India used 
to call the Indian 4 Nautch-girl ’. The name seems to have been given 
to a small cannon by way of humorous allusion to the dances or capers 
cut by the gun, i. e. to its recoil when fired off. The designations of 
several pieces of artillery, even in English, are founded on similarly 
fanciful or jocose analogies, e. g. musket (from L. Mosca, a fly), falconet, 
culverin (L. Coluber , a snake), Saker (a hawk), Brown Bess, Basilisk, 
Pistol. So also here in India, a culverin was called Zamburak, (little 
wasp) and another sort of light cannon was known as Dhamaka, from 
the sound made by the fall of a heavy body on the ground. (Irvine, 
A. I. M. 137). There was also a pistol which was styled a & iherbacha 
(‘ Lion’s whelp ’), q. v. my note on E. D. VIII. 399 Footnote, and a cannon 
very similar to, if not identical with the Zamburak , was known as 
Shahtn , falcon. {Ib. 136). In the same way, the gargantuan balista, which 
is stated to have been brought from Khurasan by Muhammad-i-Qasim 
and to have required five hundred men to work it, is called by Biladuri 
4 The Little Bride ’ (E. D., 1. 120) and Amir Khusrav uses the same 
word for the mangonels [‘ Manjanik ’] which were used by ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji to scatter gold and silver coins among the populace 
£>Ui| jib oliil jj lj ZijJ} (' Ashtqa, p. 66, verse 3). 

VII. 507, l. 8 from foot. It was very inexpedient to march against the 

enemy without toras. 

The sign of the plural number is unauthorized. cP-> J:'* 4 Oj ■*: 
i-l o>U. (lj. 912, 1. 7). The meaning suggested in the footnote,— 

4 mantelets or movable breast-works ’—is not at all appropriate. The word is 
used here by Khwafi Khan, exactly in the same sense in which it is employ- 
ed by him in another passage. It means 4 a Prince of the blood royal/ who 
was to be used as a Pretender or rival to the Emperor. See my Note on 
VII. 391, 1.-8 ante. Mr. Irvine tells us that Muhammad Qasim Auranga- 
badi applies the word in the same way to the claimant Niku Siyar in 
his Ahwa l- i- Khawaqin, Ms. 125 b. (A. I. M. 146). 

VII. 518, h 13. Roki Padshah , a woman of great charms and intelli- 
gence colluded with Khwaja Khidmatgar Khan. 

The name of this Koki [ foster-sister ] of the Emperor was Rahimu- 
n-nisa and she was the daughter of Jan Muhammad, a geomancer. Mr. 
Irvine says that there is no evidence to show that she had ever been 
suckled by the same nurse as Muhammad Shah and he thinks that the tale 
was invented only for facilitating her free access to the palace. Some 
writers suggest that she was his concubine, but the probabilities are, 
in his opinion, against the supposition. (L. M., II. 263-6). 

Y 11. '525, l. 17: Pargana of Sahur, near Sironj in Malwa. 
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Bede, ‘ Sehore’, now in Bhopal State, 22 miles south-west of Bhopal 
town, on the right bank of the Saven, a tributary of the Parbati. Consta- 
ble, 27 C d. 

VII. 526, Z. 8 from foot. A battle was fought near the toion of Shakar- 

Khera in Birar. 

This place is in Buldana district, Berar, and lies about eighty miles 
from Aurangabad. (Berar Gazetteer, 168). It is now called Path Khelda, in 
commemoration of this decisive victory and is marked under that name 
in Constable, 31 D a.. Shakarkhera was a place of some note even in the 
days of Akbar and is registered as a Mahal in Sarkar Mehkar, Siiba Birar. 
(I in, Tr. II. 237). 

VII. 528, l. 18. Between Rustam 'Ali Khan and Piltiji, a Mdhratta 

chieftain, there had been a continual 

state of war. 

The person meaut is Pilaji Rao Gaikwad, who was the son of Jhin- 
goji Rao Patil. Jhingoji Rao was the brother of Damaji Rao Gaikwad. 
Damaji and Khanderao Dabhade both died in 1720 A.C. within a few 
days of each other. The Gaikwad family is said to have come originally 
from the village of Dhavdi, near Poona in the Khed taluka. 

For * Saf dar Khan Bani * (1. 6) read * Safdar Khan Babi \ He was the 
ancestor of the ruling Nawabs of Junagadh, Radhanpur and Balasinor 
(or "Wadasinor). 

VII. 528, l. 9 from foot. He [Hamid Khan] was joined by a Mdhratta 

chief named Khantha. 

This was Kantaji Kadam Banday. (Grant Duff, H. M. 216). The 
surname is also written Bhande. 

VII. 528, Z. 8 from foot. On reaching the banks of the Mahi, a great 

battle icas fought. 

The site of the battle is not mentioned by Khwafi Khan. It was 
at the village of Aras or Adas in the plain between Anand and the Mahi. 
(Has Mala, Reprint, 1920, II. 6 ; B. G. I. i. 305). 

VII. 529, Z. 7 from foot. Bir-nagar was a flourishing town full of 

merchants of the famous Nagar class. 

Rede, ‘Vadnagar,’ [Vriddhanagar], now in the territories of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda. Abu-1-Fazl speaks of it as “a large and ancient 
city containing 3000 [?] pagodas, near each of which is a tank, and 
chiefly inhabited by Brahmans ”. {Ain, Tr. II. 232). 

VII. 530, Z. 2. Muhammad Shah appointed Raja Dungar 

Singh [as Siibadar of Ahmaddbad ]. 

‘ Dungar ’ is an error for Dhankal or Dhokal (Sinha). He was one 
of the sons of Maharaja Ajit Sinha of Jodhpur. His real name was 
Abhaya Sinha. * Dhankal ’ or ‘Dhokal’ was only a nickname given to him 
by the Mughals, q. v. ray note on VoL Vni. 44 post. 

VII. 531, Z. 16. Haidar Kuli Khan was sleeping in his 

Khas-khana, when it caught- fire. • • - 
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“ Khas ” Is fete name of a grass, Androp'ogon Muricatus, which is 
“used to make screens, which are kept constantly wet in the window 
openings, the evaporation of which greatly cools the house”. Abu-1-Fazl, 
in his wonted adulatory manner, ascribes to Akbar the invention of these 
Khaskhanas. He describes them as “ trellised chambers of a root called 
Khas, upon which, if water be sprinkled, winter arises among the summer 
heats ”. (Ain, Tr. III. 9). But the assertion is without warrant, as they 
appear to have been used long before Akbar. 

VII. 534, l. 2. Tarikhri-Iradat Khan. 

Iradat Khan was a poet also and his nom de plume was ' Wazih’, which 
signifies ‘ evident, lucid, clear, manifest.’ Dowson says that lie was ap- 
pointed Faujdar of J agna by Aurangzebin the XXXIIIrd year, but the 
real name of the place is Chcikan , alias Islamabad, about 20 miles north 
of Poona. (M. ‘A. 330, last line ; M.U., I. 205). He was afterwards Faujdar 
of Aurangabad, and Qil'adar of Gulbarga. (hi. ‘A. 333, 1. 1 and 472, 1. 12). 
"We learn from Mirza Muhammad Bakhsh (Ashob) that his work was 
unfavourably received on account of the overweening conceit displayed 
by the author, who has been sharply satirised by the contemporary Ni‘a- 
matkhan ‘Ali”. (Kieu, III. 938). There are several passages even in those 
extracts, which fully bear out. this indictment and they must have furnished 
rich material for the mordacious wit and irony of the Haji. Speaking of 
his relations with Prince Bidar Baklit, for instance, Iradat Khan blows 
his own trumpet thus: " In a short time, such a friendship grow up 
between us that a greater between a prince and a subject cannot bo con- 
ceived. He would not be an instant, without me: he would not eat of 
anything but he sent me part of it" etc. (537, 1. 1). Similarly ridiculous 
boasts may be found on 638, 1. 8 f. f., 649, 1. 13, etc. 

On line 12, the name of his grandfather should be read as ‘Azam 
plisl Khan, not ‘Azlm Khan. 

VII. 544, l. 4 from foot. ' Azam Shah exclaimed, “ Do men think 

that I icill use cannon against a breeder of 
cattle 1 ” 

This contemptuous epithet is evidently intended for his antagonist, 
Bahadurshah, but the raison d'etre must be matter of conjecture. 
Manucci states that ‘Azam Shah’s "favourite nickname for his elder 
brother was the * Baniya ,’ that is, one who is the very incarnation of 
timidity.’’ (Storia, II. 396 and note). He informs us that Aurangzcb 
always spoke of Bahadur as a poltroon, who would never rebel against him 
and illustrates it farther by a story of Mu’azzam having been terribly 
frightened in boyhood on seeing a rat pas3 before him. (Ibid. II. 395). 

VII. 553, 7. 10. His ( Kam Bakhsh’ s] flatterers having told him that his 
eldest son icould also at some time become Emperor, he 
became jealous of the innocent child. 

Like many another prophecy rccordod in histories, this prediction 
was partially fulfilled, though not exactly in the manner indicated by the. 
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seer. The eldest sou referred to, Muhiu-s-sunnat, really died by poison in 
1160 H., but his son, Muhiu-l-millat, did become' Emperor for a few days 
as Shah Jahan III, in 1173 H. 1759 A. C. (E.D. VIII. 243, 278). 

VII. 556, 1. 17, [Mtin'im Khan] resigned his soul to the angel of death 
( 1124 A. H. 1712 A. D.). 

The year is wrongly given. Mnn'im Khan died about the begining of 
1123 A.H... February 1711. (L.AI., 1. 124 ; 425 ante and M. U., III. 672-674). 
Bahadur Shah died in 1124 H. 

VII. 561, l, 17 from foot Intelligence teas received that the Saiyids 

.... had gained the ford of Gao-ghat. 

This ford lay about fourteen miles above Agra. ( Ghihar Gulshan in 
I. A. xcvii). Khwafi Khan says that the Saiyids crossed near the Sarai- 
i-Ruzbihani, about four Tcos from Agra on the Dehli side. (Text, 720, 1. 7). 
VII. 565, l. 2. Tartkh-i-Bahadtir Shahi. 

Dr. Rieu denies that this is an independent work. He states that it 
is only a portion of the concluding Part of the first Matjfa (Section) of 
the third Maqala (Book) of Khushhal Chand’s Tarikh-i- Muhammad 
Shahi, entitled Nadir u-z-zamani, which is noticed at E. D. VTII. 70-1. 
(Persian Catalogue, HI. 894). He states that Sir Henry Elliot must have 
seen only imperfect copies of Khushhal Chand’s work and that his notice 
relates only to the earlier and useless part. 
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VOL. VIII. MUHAMMAD SHAH TO SHAH ‘ALAM II. 
VIII. 5, l. 5* [The KJiulasatu-t-tawarlkh] teas composed bp Munshi 
Subhan Rai Khatfri, an inhabitant of Pattiyala. 

Subhan Rai [tSU OH-] is an incongruous combination and an almost 
impossible name for a Hindu. Dr. Rieu has shown that the correct form 
is Sujdn Rai , and that the £ has been wrongly read as £ on account o£ 
the perplexing resemblance of the two letters in Persian writing. The 
author was a native of Batala, not of Patiala, though Raverty (Mihrnn, 
319 note and 392) and even Dr. Rieu (Catalogue, I. 230) had repeated 
the error committed here by Elliot. Batala is a town in Gurdaspur and 
Sujan Rai gives a lengthy and loving description of its gardens, tombs and 
tanks in the Introduction to this History. (Sark&r, I. A. 83-S8). Patiala 
is not so much as mentioned anywhere in it. Batala is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway, nineteen mile3 north-east of Amritsar. 

VIII. 8, l. 1. Tarikh-i-Firiizshahi bp ‘Izzu-d-din Khalidkhani. 

The T.A. (117, 1. 6), F. (I. 141, 11. 1-3) and B. (1. 249, Tr. 332), all state 
that this ‘Izzu-d-.dln Khalid Khani translated from the Sanskrit into 
Persian, a quasi-scientific treatise on the import of the risings and set- 
tings of the planets and auguries and omens, to which he gave the name 
of Dalaibi-Firuzshahi. But it was not a History of the reign of the 
Sultan. Sujan Rai is evidently speaking without book and we may be 
sure that he had never seen, much less read, any such History. He hns 
lifted the names and titles of many of the other chronicles which he cites, 
from the T. A. or F. He does not appear to have ever seen them and 
he lias certainly made no use of them in his compilation. 

VIII. 8, l. 3. History of Akbar by ' Ata Beg Kazvini. 

‘Atabeg Qazvlni never wrote a regular “ Tarikh-i-Akbari.” Sujan 
Rai must mean the historical introduction to the Nafaisu-l-Maasir, 
which is really a ‘Tazkira’ or Biographical and Critical Account of 
Persian Poets and not a History. The Nafdis is cited by Mu'ntnmad Khan 
along with the Akbarnama of Abu-l-Fazl among his authorities for the 
Second volume of the Iqbdlnama. There arc copies of it in the British' 
Museum (Rieu, III. 1022) and the Bankipur Library. (Catalogue, VII. 
61). Another copy which was in the Moti Mahal Library, Lucknow, is 
noticed at length in Sprengcr’s Catalogue (45-55). The real name of tho 
author was 1 Alnu-d-daula (not ‘Ata Beg ’, as in the Khuldsat), and ho 
was the brother of Mir ‘Abdul-l-Latif Qazvlni (Akbar’s tutor) and the 
son of Mir Yahya, the Compiler of the Labbu-t-Taicarikb. (q.v. E. D. IV. 
293). The Introduction contains an account of the reigns of Bibtir, 
Humayun and Akbar which goes down to 975 A. H. (1567 A. C.) and is 
interesting, if not valuable, as it is the earliest of all the extant Lives 
of Akbar. See Mr. Beveridge’s art. in J.A.S.B. (1905), p. 23G sq. Bndauni 
also mentions 'Alau-d-daula Qazvlni as the author of a 'Tazkira or 
‘Lives of the Poets’ and cites the chronogram composed by him for the 
■ack of Chitor. (II. 105; Tr. II. 103 and Note). 
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VIII. 11, 1. 6. Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Balban built another fortress, 
which he called, Shahr-zaghan. 

Abu-1-Fazl states that Balban erected a fortress in Dehli, without 
mentioning its name. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan copies the statement 
(Asar, Pt. iv. 4), and adds that it was called Shahr-i-Zaghan . [Sir] J. 
Sarknr thinks (I. A. 2 note) that ‘ Shahr-Zaghan ’ signifies ‘ City-kite,’ but 
this has no meaning in such a contest. There was at Her.at a garden 
called Baghd-Zaghan , which had been laid out by Mirza Shahrukh, the 
son of Taimur. (T. R. Tr. 83). Zaghan means ‘ kite,’ Zaghan * crows.’ Amir 
Khusrav (‘Ashiqa, 47) and Badr-i-Clnch (B. D. III. 546 note) speak of the 
Hindus as“ cawing crows ” and Hasan Nizami derides them as 

‘ crow-like Hindus’ and “ crow-faced Hindus,* or may 

therefore mean “ City of Kites” (not “ City-kite”) or ‘ City of Crows,’ i. e. 
the ' City of the crow-like Hindus.’ 

But another and better explanation seems to me to be that it 
is a parody of the old Hindu name of Dehli, which was Jognipur “ City 
of the Jognis[Yoginis].” It is said in the Prithvi Raj Rjjsa, that Shihibu- 
d-din Ghori invaded Hindustan and proceeded with a howl towards Juggini 
sjftrpft (Canto XL IV. 14. See J.A.S.B. LV. 1886, p. 10). The assonance 
between ‘ Zaghan ’ and * .Togni ’ is close enough to suggest the word-play. 
Dehli is often called ' Jognipur ’ in the extracts cited from the Rajput 
chronicles in Tod’s Annals. It is called * Yoginipura ’ in the second verse 
of an inscription dated V. S. 1272 (1216 A. C.) which is edited in Ind. 
Ant. XLI (1912), pp. 85-8G, and also in the Hammira Mahakavya , IV. 101 
( Ibid ). An old temple dedicated to Yogamayd also exists in the city. 
This Shalir-i-Zaghan was most probably identical with Barani’s 1 Ghiyas- 
pur,’ another name by which the new quarter founded by G-hiyasu-d-din 
Balban was known, q. v. B. D. III. 148 and my note. The Kushk-i~L l al 
palace built by Balban was situated in Ghiyas.pur. 

VIII. 14, 1. 10 from foot He is the same Muhammad Uadi, who wrote 

the Introduction and Conclusion of the . 
Autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangir. 

The identity of Muhammad Hadi, the Continuator of the Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri (q. v. B. D. VI. 392) and Muhammad Hadi, Kamwar Khan, who 
wrote the Haft Gulshan-i- Muhammad Shahi and the Taskira-i-Chaghtai 
is extremely doubtful. Dr. Riea who had followed Elliot in assuming it in 
the First volumo of his monumental Catalogue [p. 20S], retracts the 
opinion in the Third. He states that Kamwar Khan was really a Hindu 
convert to Islam, whose original name was Chandidas and that Muham- 
mad Hadi obtained the title of Kamwar Khan, according to his own 
statement, in the 2nd year of the reign of Bahadur Shah. (Catalogue, 
p. 1084). See also the Baukipur Catalogue, VII. 15. 

VIII. 16, l. 8 from foot. Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq puf the 

Amirs of Sind, Dakhan and Gujarat to 
death. 
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VIII. 29, ]. 10. 


I is a blunder of transcription for x*l 1 Centurions 
or Commanders of One Hundred/ who were ‘ New Musalmans/ i.e. Con- 
verted Mongols. (E.D. III. 252). Firisbta, from whom Muhammad Hadi 
copied this passage, has the right reading _Ol _c«I (I. 274, 1. 9). They 

were, in fact, the commanders of “ the Mughal mercenaries” of whom the 
writer speaks only five lines higher up. 

VIII. 16, 7. '6 from foot. The Sultan conferred on him [Hasan Ganqii\ 

BhaJekar, which was one of the dependencies 
of Bhakhri , in jagir. 

These place-names also are wrong. F., from whom the passage is 
borrowed, states that Hasan was given “the title of Zafar Khan and the 
Tqta'a (fiefs) of Raibagh, Miraj, Hukeri, Kalhar and Gulbarga.” (I. 275, 
1. 9). * Bhakri ’ looks like a misreading of ‘ Hukeri * and ‘ Bhakkar * of 
‘ Kalhar/ Hukeri is in Belgaum and Kalhar is * Kolhar ’ in Bijapur. 

VIII. 19, l. 9. Bahadur Shah died on 10th Muhari'am , 1024 

A. H. 9ih February 1615). 

Both dates at'e manifestly wrong. The correct Hijri year was 1124, 
not 1024, and the Julian correspondence was 28th February 1712. See 
E. D. VII. 556 ; Irvine, L. M., 1. 135, and my H. S. M- N. 279). 

VIII. 23, L 9 from foot. The mosque of Rasadu-d-daula tohich is 

situated near the Court of the Superintendent 
of the Police. 

“ Easadu-d-daula ” would be nonsensical as a title. Read “ Raushanu- 
d-daula ”. The founder was Bakbshi under Muhammad Shah and his 
‘ Golden Mas jid ’ is near the Kotwali. (Fanshawe, D.P.P. 50 ; Hear, Pt. Ill, 
18, PI. 5). He is mentioned again at p. 48 and this mosque is called by its 
right name on p. 64 infra . Elphinstoue says that “ Nadir sat all the time 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of Eulvw-d-daula in /he great 
Bazar,” (H.1. 718 note), but he also has fallen into error. “ The Court of the 
Superintendent of the Police *’ is the Kotwali of Fanshawe. 

VIII. 26, l. 7. Muhammad ‘ Ali , son of Muhammad Sad ik-a l- Hasan i 
al-Naishapuri al Hanafi. 

Dr. Rieu reads the second nisba as 'NaJaB ’ (Catalogue, III, 893) and 
it may be correct, as the author was a Shi‘a and a Sayyid, connected with 
Najaf, near Kerbela. But he may have called himself Hanafi, when he 
subsequently dedicated it to a Sunni. 

VIII. 29, l. 10. Sultans of Jiiiza. 

This toponym is a perversion of •£}*■ KZtuwiza, in Khuzistan. 
(Barbier dc Meynard, Dicttonnaire Qeographique de la Perse, 216). The 
name is also written Huwiza. It is the old Susiana and Sbustar is 
still one of its towns. (Houtsma, E. I. II., 985). It is the land of the* Huz/ 
or * Khuz ’ and Aliwaz, the name of the chief city, is the plural of ‘ Huz/ 
while Huwiza is its diminutive. It is described by Mustaufi in the 8th 
century of the Hejira as one of the most flourishing cities of Khuzistan 
and lies to the west of Ahwaz. The name ‘Khuzistan' is now obsolete and 
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• Arabistan’ bas taken its place. (Lestrange, L. E. C. 232, 241 ; Hontsma, 
E. I„ II. 224). Ahwaz is in Lat. 31° N„ Long. 49° E. 

VIII. 30, 7. 9 from foot Tarabai, tcife of Sambha, son of Siva. 

A slip of the author's. She was really the wife of Bam Raja, Sham- 
bhuji’s younger brother. 

VIII. 44, l. 6. Raja Ajit Singh took refuge in the fort of Garh - 

patti. 

The specific name of the citadel of Ajmer is Garh-B?77i or ‘ Garh- 
Bithli ’. The latter form is said to be derived from Bithhal, Yithhal or 
Visaldeva Chauban, who reigned circa 1163 A.C. and is said to have built 
it. (Tod, A.A.R. Ed. Crooke, II. 900; Hunter, I.G., 1. 119; Khulasat, I.A. 
67; Chihar Gttlshan,Ib. 13S). But there is a range of hills called 'Bithli* 
very near Ajmer town and the name may be derived from it. * Patti ’ 
must be a miswriting of ‘ Bitli.’ 

VIII. 42, l. 12. [Afit Sinha’s son] Dhanhal Singh obtained the 

investiture of the chicfship [of Jodhpur]. 

The reader will search in vain for any such name in the dynastic list 
of the Rathor Rajas of Jodhpur. ' Dhoukal Singh’ was the nickname of 
Abhaya Sinha. "When the Muglials invaded Marwar in V. S. 1788 (1732 
A. C.), Abhaya Sinha was sent by his father Ajit to oppose them. The 
Mughal commander declined to give battle and Abhaya then ravaged the 
imperial territories so ruthlessly, that he earned from his adversaries the 
surname of ‘ Dhonkal * or ‘ exterminator.* “ He sacked,” writes the Bardic 

chronicler, “ Narnol and gave the villages to the flames, spreading 

consternation and conflagration even to Allahwardi’s Sarai. Debli and 
Agra trembled with affright and the Asurs [Mughals] fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhay, whom they styled Dhonkal, the Extermi- 
nator”. (Tod, A. A. R. II. 1027, 1039-41). 

VIII. 45, 7. 14. The hills at Kasipiir and Rudarpiir. $ 

Kashipur is now in the Tarai district of the U. P„ on the route from 
Moradabad to Almora, thirty-one miles north of the former, Constable, 
25 C c. Rudarpur also is in the Tarai on the route from Bareilly to 
Almora and 53 miles north of the former. Constable, 2S A a. 

VIII. 45, 7. 1 from foot Mir Jtimla Tar Khan teas appointed 

to decide it [the dispute], 

Mir Jumla is styled ‘ TarJchan ’ at 49 infra and this must be correct, 
as he is said to have received the addition of * Tarkhan ’ to his former 
titles on the 7th of gi-l-Hijja, 1130 H. (Irvine, L.M., I. 356. See also 
Ibid. 268). According to the M. U., one of his titles was A'atabar Khan 
(III. 711), but I cannot find it anywhere in the list given by Mr. Irvine 
in L.M., 1. 268. Far Khan may be a decapitated form of 

VIII. 46, 7. 9. Muzaffar Khan pitched his tents near Pathar- 

ganj. 

Patharganj lies about 8 miles south-east of Dehli, near the left bank 
of the Jumna. The battle in which General Lake defeated the Mahrathas 
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commanded by Bourquin in 1803 A. C. was fought near this place (Th.). 
Muzaffar Khan was marching from Dehli to Oude, as he had been 
appointed Suba of the province. 

VII I. 46, l. 20. The fort of Jitgarh, where he [Raja Chhatarsal] re- 
sided ^ was taken. 

Jitgarh is also called ‘Jaitpur ’ and is now in Panna State, Bundel- 
khand. It lies twenty miles west of Mahoba and about six miles south 
of Kulpahar, which is in Hamirpur district. (L. M., II. 2B2 ; J. A. S. B. 
(1878), pp. 294-5; LG. XIX. 242, 402). It is shown as Jaitpur in 
Constable, 28 A c. 

* Chachandi near Shahabad Kauauj ’ (1. 24) is the ‘ Cliychendee ’ of 
Seely’s Roadbook of India, where it is placed fourteen miles north of 
Cawnpore, on the route from Cawnpore to Etawa (p.28). Qanauj is about 
52 miles from Cawnpore. 

VIII. 47, l. 9. Antrat Singh. 

“ Amrat Singh ” at 53 and 66 hi fra, but the correct form is Ani- 
ruddha Sinha. Elliot (Races, I. 30) says of his father, Gopal Sinha, that 
Burhanu-l-Mullr, S‘adat Khan, the Nawab of Oude, had such a regard for 
him that he used to call him ‘ Son ’. Mr. Irvine calls him ‘ Annradh* (L.M., 
II. 286), but it must be a slip or some sort of error for “ Aniruddh 
VIII. 48, l. 22. Kaira Khan. 

Rede , Qaim Khan as at 116,213 infra. * Sher Afghan Khan ’ (1.3f.f.) 
is an error for * Sher Afgan Khan ’ which is repeated on p. 46, 1. 8. Simi- 
larly, * Udu Afghan Khan ’ (p. 51, 1. 23) is a misreading of ‘ IJdu Afgan 
Khan ’ (Enemy-routing Khan 0^1 ,»■**)• 

VIII. 50, l, 13. Udaru the Zamtndar of Kora Jahanabad , who had killed 
Jan Nisar Khan. 

But on pp. 52 and 341 infra, Jan Nisar is said to have been killed by 
Bhagwanfc the son of this Udaru [Udaram], and that is correct. Udaram 
was the Khichar Zamindar of Enchhi (otherwise called Grhazipur), a par- 
gana in Kora Jahanabad. Elliot himself states elsewhere that it wasBhag- 
want and not Udaru, who was responsible for the death of Jan Nisar. 
(Races, II. 107-8. See also Irvine, A.I.M., 257). The name is given as 4 Araru 
Singh ’ in the C. H. I., IV. 355, but this must he a slip or misprint. 

VIII. 52, l. 3. The Mahratta chiefs advanced from [Ajmer] 

to the fort of Riipnagar. 

Rupnagar lies 26 miles north-east by north from Ajmer and 61 miles 
west by south from Jaipur. It is now in the State of Kisliengadh. 
(I. Q-. X\'. 312-3). Constable, 27 B b. There is another place of the 
same name in Godwar, Constable, 27 A c, with which this should not be 
confounded. 

VIII. 52, l. 9. Yadgdr Khan Rdo, Saiyid Kirparan and Najabat 
'Ali Khan. 

The names have been dislocated by the copyist or the printer. Read 
* Yadgar Khan, Rao Kirparam and Saiyid Nijabat ‘Ali Khan.’ 
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VUI. 53 , ?. 19. [The enemy] sent the other half through the toicns of 
Gohad and Barhad to the town ofAtcr. 

Goliad lies 2S miles north-cast o£ Gwalior, and Barhad is at 31 
miles’ distance from it in the same direction. Atcr is situated among 
quicksands and jungly ravines on the right hank of the Chambal, 46 miles 
north-east of Gwalior. Lat. 26 c -44> N, Long. 7S°-43' E. Constable, 27 D d. 
Bhadaura or Bhadawar is in the pargano oi llatkant or Boh Panahat and 
is in the neighbourhood of Ater. (Elliot, Races, I. 25). 

Firozabad is the old name of Clnndwar. about 24 miles east of Agra. 
‘Itimadpur lies about 14 miles from Agra on the road from Agra to 
Allahabad and Benares. (I. A. cxi>. It was founded by and named after 
the eunuch, Phul Malik, entitled ‘Itimad Khan, who was murdered in 
9S6 A. H. by a man named Maqsud ‘Ali. (M. U. I. 90). 

VIII. 55, 1. 3. * liimbdu-d-daula who teas encamped near 

Kaman Pahari, also returned to Delhi. 

Kaman Pahari, now in Bharatpur State, lies 39 miles north-west of 
Mathura. Kamah and Pahari, were two of the seven mahals or parganas 
in Sarkar Sahir, £uba Agra. (Ain, Tr. II. 195). Constable, 27 C b. Nim- 
rana (1. 8) lies 76 miles south-west of Dchli. It was in Akbar’s days, one 
of the mahals of Sarkar Rcwari. (Ain, Tr. II. 293). Mitrol (1. 2 f.f.), is, 
correctly, ‘ Mitnnwl which lies 10 miles north-west of Hodal, (not Xodal 
as in Dowson), and 1L miles south of Palwal. Hodal is shown in Constable, 
27 C b. It is about sixty miles south of Dehli and sixty-six miles north 
of Agra on the route from Agra to Dehli. (I. A. xcvii). 

VIII. 58, 1. 4. The invaders [Maliraihas] went tmeards Ahiricara, the 

country of flic tribe of Ahirs and besieged the 

fort of Koncai. 

There is a place called Ahraura in Mirzapur district, 12 miles south- 
east of Chunar, (Constable, 28 C e), but there is another place of the 
same name south of Jliansi and the later seems to be the town intended. 
Korwai (1. 6) in Sagar district, lies on the right or east hank of the 
Betwa, about 60 miles south-west of Tehri in Oreha. Lat. 24°-6' N., Long. 
7S°-5' E. Constable, 27 C c. Tzzat Khan, son of Diler Khan, (1. 7), was 
an ancestor of the ruling Kawab of Kurwai. 

VIII. 64, l 3. Nadir Shah ... . ....... chose the Garden of 

Iiayat Bakhsh for his oicn accommodation. 

* Bagh-i-Hayat Bakhsh ’ signifies ‘Life-giving Garden’, and is not so 
called after any man named Hayat Bakhsh. It was a private garden of 
the Emperor and was situated near the north-western corner of the Lai 
Qii'a or Palace. (Astir, II. 18-19; Fanshawe, D.P.P. 30-40; Carr Stephens, 
-Archaeology of Delhi, 6, 216). As it is mentioned in the Maasir-i-Alam- 
giri in 1080 H. (Text, 84, ], 11), it must have been laid out before that 
date. For the name, compare ‘ Bagh-i-Dilamez ’ (near Lahor), ‘ Bagh-i- 
Sbabrara/ ‘Bagh-i-Gulafshan, 5 (Agra), ‘ Bagh-i-Dahrara,’ which are all 
mentioned by Jahangir in the T. J., Tr. I. 90, 131, 111, 4-5, etc. 

.VIII. 65, /. 18 . Tie chief [of Sind], who was of the tribe of Bhatii, 
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There must be some confusion or blundering here. The chief refer- 
red to was Nur Muhammad Kalhora, also called ‘Abbasi. See 97-8 infra , 
where he is spoken of by his title of Khudayar Khan ‘Abbasi. At page 24 
ante, Warid, the author of the Tcir'ikh-i-Chaghtai, is made to say that “on 
the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind was defeated by Nadir Shah.’* There is 
some error there also, but the confusion is cleared up by the author of the 
Maasiru-l-Umara who says: “ At present, (t. e. when he wrote the work 
about 1159 A.H.), the whole of Sindh is under Khudayar Khan Latti 
From a long time, he had farmed the Stiba of Tatta and the Sarlcar of 
Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequently, when the districts on the other side 
of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah', Khudayar administered them for 
Nadir Shah.” (III. 312; see also Jin, Tr. I. 363, Note). Elsewhere, the 
same well-informed author writes thus : “ Khudayar Khan is the Marzban 
[Governor] of Sind and known as Litti <; and is of the ‘Abbasi 

lineage. His tribe is called Kalhora and his family is designated Siraiyan, 
because they came from Sara, a district between Bhakkar and Multan. 
They are followers of Saiyid Muhammad Mahdavi of Jaunpur.” (I. 825). 
Khwafi Khan also states that an ancestor of Khudayar Khan, whose tur- 
bulence and lawless proceedings had compelled the Prince-governor of 
Multan, the Shahzada Jahandar, to despatch in 1110 H., a punitive 
expedition against him, belonged to a tribe called Lappi (or Latti).” 
(Text, II. 444, 1. 2; 463, 1. 3). * Latti’ was not the name of a place, but that 
of the tribe to which Khudayar Khan, the ruler of Sind, belonged. Mr. 
H. A. Rose tells us that the Kalboras, are, originally, a Jat tribe, also 
known as Dodai Lati, which gave a dynasty to Sind and is still repre- 
sented in Dera Ghazi Khan Lati is said to be derived from the 

Hindi Lat, tangled or knotted hair, and ‘ Kalhora,’ in Sindhi, is said to 
mean the same thing. A derivation from Lat, a club, in Sindhi, has also 
been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora Chiefs’ tombs at Khudabad, 
a number of clubs are suspended.” (Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, II, 
440 and Note). Dowson is mistaken in registering ‘Latti ’ in the Geogra- 
phical Index. 

VIII. 69, l. 10. He sat at the gate of the shrine of Saint Zaim-l-MulJe, 
where also .... l lLlamgir is interred. 

This is the Rauza or Khuldabad, near Aurangabad. The saint is 
Zainu-d-din Daud, who is said to have been bom at Shiraz in 701 and 
died in 771 H. Aurangzeb’s grave lies to the west of Zainu-d-dln’s tomb, 
while those of ‘Azam Shah (his son) and ‘Azam’s wife are to the east. 
Facing the entrance, is the shrine of Shaikh Burhanu-d-din, the saint 
after whom Burhanpur is named and a little to the right is the last 
resting-place of Asaf Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk. Zainabad on the left bank of 
the Tapti opposite to Burhanpur is named after this Zainu-l-Mulk or 
Zainu-d-din. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, pp. 396-7). 

Y1II. 70, l. 8 from foot He calls his woi'k Tarikh-i-Muhammad- 

shahi, to which he gives the honorific title 
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of Nadiru-z-zamani, as it contains , in 

combination with another word , the date of 
composition, 1152 A.H. 

Dr. Rieu enables us to understand this obscure statement and set it 
right. According to him, what the author really says is that the date of 
composition, (1164 H.), is conveyed in the following distich, which is found 
at the end of the first book (Folio 189 a) : 

j* JAe At. - «JtU ,yj jl gjfc 

“ I sought for the date of this disquisition. It was ‘ Daftar-i-Ishq. 5 I 
wrote it down." The letters of (3^* Btand for 4+80+400+200+70+300+ 
ICO— 1154. This is the word or rather phrase, which by itself, contains 
the date of composition. (Catalogue, 1. 121). There is no need to combine it 
with any other. 

VIII. 81, Z. 11 from foot. The author himself, Anand Bam, accom- 
panied by his beloved sons, Bai Kriparam 
and Salah Fath Singh, left the capital. 

The author, Anand Ram, is using the vernacular word ‘ Sala * in the 
sense of ‘ brother-in-law’ or wife’s brother. The sign of the plural which 
is affixed to ‘ son’ should be deleted. Kriparam was the son, and Fatli 
Singh, the {Sala) * brother-in-law ’ of Anand Ram. 

V III. 82, Z. 4. Near Karnal , flows a canal which issues from 

the Jumna river, near Mukhlispur. 

Mukhlispur is not to be traced on our maps, as it is now called ‘ Bad- 
shah Mahal ’. It lies near the town of Sirmur, where the Jumna leaves 
the hills and descends into the plains. Shah Jahan ordered' a palace to 
be built here in 1065 A. H. It is a few miles below the heads of the pre- 
sent Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. ( Khulasatu-l-Tawdrikh in 
I. A. 17 ; M. U. II. 867 ; L. M., 1. 108). Lat. 30 °-20 / N., Long. 77°-39' E. Th. 
742. 

VIII. 87, Z. 9. Nasakchis were ordered to be in attendance on them. 

Morier speaks of the Nasakchi-bashi as the Chief Executioner, but 
also states that he was the officer employed to seize state-prisoners. (First 
Journey through Persia, 19). Jonas Hanway also describes the “ Nassackh- 
chi Bashi ” as ‘ the officer who makes seizures ’. (Revolutions of Persia, II. 
372). * Nasaq’ means order, arrangement. The Nasagchis were armed men 
employed to enforce orders. Military punishments were inflicted through 
them and one of their duties was to stand in the rear of the army and cut 
down every one who dared to flee. (A. M. I., 227). 

VIII. 88, Z. 15. The Chandni Chauk, the fruit-market , the Dariba-bazar 
were set fire to. 

Dar'iba or Zariba is synonymous with the Hindi ‘Mandavi’, ‘Toll-house, 
Tolls or octroi duties.’ The Dariba-i-Barg-i-Tambul, the octroi of the Pan 
Market, is mentioned in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, II. 122. (1. 17). The Mandavi- 
i-Barg a tax levied on the sale of greens, betel leaves and vegetables — 
was one of the unlawful cesses abolished by Firuz Tughlaq. (E. D. III. 
3(7, q.v. my note). The Dariba of gum-lac, gold and opium alio ii tptci- 
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fically referred to in the account of the municipal revenue of the city 
of Alimadabad. [Mirat-i-Altmadi, I. i. 20 1. 15 ; Trans, in Bayley, op. 
cit. 8 and Notes; Bird, History of Gujarat, 113). The Dariba Bazar still 
exists in Dehli. Fansliawe states that it “ leads from the Jama Masjid to 
the Chandni Cbawk, upon which it formerly opened through the Khiini 
Darwdza, which was so called from the massacre, which took place there 

under the orders of Nadir Shah West of the Dariba , is the Phil M 

Mandi or Flower market”. (D. P. P, 49). There is even now a branch 
post-office in the Dar'iba quarter of Dehli and the town of Moradabad 
also possessed one in the quarter which is known as Daribah-i-Pan, i. e. 
Betel-leaf Market. (Post Office Guide). 

VIII. 89, l. 16. The Peacock throne alone which had cost one 

Kror of rupees. 

The Peacock Throne is here said to have cost one Kror of rupees. 
The Tarikh-i-J ahan Kushai Nadiri (360, 1. 11) puts its value down at 
two Krors. Bernier says it was worth four Krors. (Travels, Ed. Con- 
stable, 268). Tavernier valued it at ten Krors and seventy lakhs of rupees. 
(Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 381, 385 and note). The remains of the throne which 
were in the Treasury at Teheran about 1890 were appraised then at 
£2,600,000 or thirteen millions of dollars by Mr. S. W. Benjamin. (Persia 
and the Persians, p. 73). ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, the contemporary historian 
of Shab Jahan states that one Kror of rupees were spent upon it (E. D. 
VIL 45 ; Text, II. 62) but additions may have been made afterwards. 
VIII. 89, last line. The marriage of Nasir Mirzd, son of the Persian 

Emperor, to a daughter of Murad Bakhsh, third 
son of ... . Shah J ahan. 

There must be some error here. Murad Bakhsh’ was born in or about 
1037 H., 1627 A.C., and was put to death in 1072 H. (E.D. VIL 182). The 
lady was really his great -grand-daughter, the daughter of Dawar Bakhsh, 
the son of Izad Bakhsh, the son of Murad Bakhsh. Dawar Bakbsh’s mother 
was a daughter of Auraugzeb. She was married to Izad Bakhsh in 1083 
H. (M. ‘A. 120, 1. 4 f.f. ; E. D. VII. 197; Irvine, L. M., II. 370). Moreover, 
Murad Bakhsh was not the third, but the fourth son of Shah Jahan. 
Aurangzeb was the third. In the C. H. L (IV. 332), she is described as a 
grand-daughter of Kam Bakhsh. 

VIII. 92, l. 10. All the countries about Sind, loeshoard of the rivers 
Attock and Sind, and of the Sanjar stream, which 
flows from the latter, namely , Peshdioar, Bangashat, 
the country of Kabul, Ghazni etc. 

There are three other versions of this Treaty, viz., one given by 
Raverty from an author called Ni'amat Khan, (Mibran, 466), Fraser, 
(History of Nadir Shah, Edit. 1742, pp. 223-226) and Hanway, (Revolu- 
tions of Persia, Edit. 1754, II. 3S6-7), but the names of most of the places 
are written so discrepantly that it is far from easy to restore them. The 
“ Sanjar stream” is, probably, the Nala [or Nara?] Sankra, an old branch 
of the Indus or the Indus itself. Etaverty thinks that it must be the Hakra 
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(Mihran, 461). Kliudab’ad is tKe place o'f tEat name which lay seventeen 
miles nortK of Seh’wan and was tEe capital of Nitr Muhammad KalEora. 
(Haig, I. D. C. 114; I. G. XV. 284). * Layagaon’ is Ladkana or Larkana, 

* The fortress of Rahlma’ is Raham-ka or Rahim-ka-Bazar (Constable, 
26 B c). It is called ‘ Ram’ by Fraser and Hanway. ‘Badin’ appears 
there as ‘Terbin.’ It lies 56 miles south-east of Haidarabad (Constable, 
26 B c). The pargana of * Chun ’ is the pargana of * Jiinfg. v. my note on 
1. 250, 1. 5. ‘ Samwal ’ is * Samawati ’ or * Samawani ’ (g. v. my note on VII. 
183, 1. 6 f.f.). 4 Bakarnachak * cannot be identified. The ‘ Singarh rivulet’ 
(1.21) must be the same as the ‘San jar stream ’ (1.11), i.e. the Nala Sankra. 

* TuKari’ iSj^y is called the 4 castle and town of Lohry Bundar,’ by 
Fraser and Hanway, and this must be correct. ‘ Bindrawach’ must be 
due to some copyist’s misreading of the phrase Bandar-wa-shahr, which 
is prefixed to the name of 4 Lohri ’. See Raverty Mihran, 466 Note. 

VIII. 96, l. 7. Having made Hid and Ghazi Khan Ditdahi obedient , he 

remained some time in the government of Bhakkar. 

This is Bhakkar in the Cis-Indus taJisil of Mianwali district, not 
Bhakkar in Sind. Constable, D b 24. It lies about twenty-five miles south 
of Dera Ism’ail Khan. Mirza Mahdi Khan explicitly states that the name 
of the ‘Hut’ (Hot) chief was Ism'ail Khan. (T. J. K. N. Text, 370, 1. 2). 
41 Malik Sohrab, a chief of the Dudai clan of the Hots, left Kach-Makran 
with his two sons, Ism'ail Khan and Fath Khan, and reached Multan, 
where he took service with Sultan Husain Langah about 876 A. H. Dera 
Ism‘ail Khan and Dera Fath Khan were founded and named after his 
sons. After Malik Sohrab, another adventurer, and from the same country, 
named Haji Khan (Mirani), with his son Ghazi Khan, founded Dera 
Ghazi Khan. A strange custom existed in both these families, of alternat- 
ing between two names or titles, from generation to generation. Thus 
Ism'ail Khan’s son was BraHam Khan. His successor was another Ism'ail 
Khan and he was^followed by another Brabam Khan and so on. In the 
same way, the line of succession of Dera Ghazi Khan alternated between 
Ghazi Khans and Haji Khans up to a recent date, though each chief bore 
an independent name of his own besides ”. (T. H. Tolbort, Art. on the 
District of Dera Ghazi Khan, J. A. S. B. XL. (1871), pp. 10-11). 

VIII. 97, last line. The Shah pushed forward from Ladgaon, 

distant from Amarkot, thirty farsaJchs. 

The place meant is Ladkana, Larkana or Larkhana, which lies on 
the route to Southern Sindh from Qandahar and Baluchistan, through the 
Bolan Pass. The name is clearly written in the T.J.K.N. 369, 1. 2 f.f. 
It is spelt wrongly as 4 Layagaon ’ at page 92 ante also. The sandy country 
to which Khudayar Khan sent away his women must be the Thar Parkar 
district. This author must be mistaken in saying that Larkhana is only 
thirty farsakhs distant from Amarkot. The real distance must, by road.be 
about two hundred miles, as Larkhana is in Lat. 27°-30' N., Long. 68°-10 / E. 
and Amarkot or Umarkot- is in Lat. 25°-22' N., Long. 69 0 -47' .E. What the 
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T. J. K. N. says is that A mnrfcot is in a desert and thirty farsahhs distant 
from crater and habitations *-I jjj JlAT 3 ol j! j*~j ^ ( 370 , j 9 ^ ana 
this is no. doubt the right way of putting it. 

VIII. 115, Z. 16. Sialkot , Imanabad, Parsariir and Aurangabad. 

4 Imanabad ’ is ‘Eminabad’ in Gujranwala tahsil, Punjab. It is said 
to have been formerly called ‘Sayyidpur.’ Shir Shah destroyed it and 
built Shergarh, which was itself demolished by Akbar’s general, Muham- 
mad Amin Khan, who built another town, and called it Aminibad. It is 
now a railway station, 34 miles north-west of Labor. Parsariir or Pasrur 
lies about sixty miles north of Labor. Constable, 25 A a. Aurangabad is 
in Sialkot district, near Narowal. (See the Post Office Guide). 

VIII. 116, l. 14. The Emperor made tear upon S’adu-Uah, son of the 
Zamxnddr of AloJa and Bangash, in the district of 
Sambhal. 

Both the toponyms are wrongly spelt. Here, as on page 119, 1. 1 infra, 
Alola is an error for «Jj»l Aorila. See 78 supra, where the correct 
form occurs. The place-name is derived from Amla, Myrdbolan Emblica. 

‘ Bangasft * is an error for ‘BangarT?’, which is again miswritten at 350 
infra, q. v. my note. See also Irvine, (A. I. M., 5G1, 291), where the 
siege is described at some length. 

VIII. 118, I. 1, The icazir sent Raja Ram Husain, liis dhean. 

This must be another error of transcription. The name must be Rum 
Jiban and Or? has been wrongly read or written as Or-~. * Ramjivnn * is 
a common name and there arc others also like it, e. g. JTrrrjivan, Pran- 
jivan, JVjpjivan, Sukh jivan, etc. Ramjibanpur is a well-known place in 
Midnapur, Bengal. Constable, 29 B d. ‘Ahiipur (1. 23) is in Fnrrukhabdd 
near Fathgarh. (Post Office Guide). 

VIII. 119, Z. 4. The Jumna has a ford at Bitrya. 

Buriya is now in Ambala district. Constable, 25 B b. It lies on the 
right bank of Firuz Shah’s Cana! and there is a ferry on the Jumna in the 
neighbourhood. Lat. 30°-9' H., Long. 77°-25' E. It is mentioned at E. 1). 
IV. 519 and in the Tuziik-i-J ahangiri also. Constable, 25 B b. 

VIII. 121, Z. 7. * Itimadu-d-dauld obtained flic titles of ImfimU-1- 

mulk, Khan Khanan. 

‘Imanm-l-Mulk’ sounds strange and looks like an error. IBs titles are 
given as, \A‘atamadu-d-daula, Intizamu-d-daula, Khan-i-Klianan’ in the 
M. U. (I. 3G1, 367). £ulfiqar Jang’s real title was not Sadat Ivhan ^A- 
O^-i as it is spelt on lines 2 and G, but Sadat Khin 0 ^ ^lA* (M. U. II. 
52G). The two words arc etymologically quite distinct. ^lA- is the plural 
of J r*. Eulfiqar Jang was a nobly-born Sayyid. His father had borne the 
same title. Sadat Khan conveys no snch implication. 

V ILL 134, Z. 19. The Naicab Wazir halted for some, days near 

Tail: at or a and Khizrabad. 

This Khizrabid is about five miles south of the Dchli Gate of Shah- 
'ahanSbad. It is said to have been built by and named after the Saiyid 
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ruler, Kliizr Khan, in 816 H. 1418 A. C, ( Asar , Pt. III. 25). The Tal- 
katorn Garden still exists in Pehli and is a well-known place of public 
resort. 

VIII. 135, 1 19. Zulfikar Jang, ...on prefence of going io pay a visit to 
the tomb of the Saint Shah Marddn, icent and Joined 
the Wazir’s army. 

The tomb of Shah-i-Mardan in Dchli is near the mausoleum of 
Safdar Khan. The Shah-i-Mardan, “ Prince of Men ”, is ‘Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of the Arabian Prophet, an impression of whose foot 
(, qadam ) is said to be stamped on a stone there. For that reason, it is also 
called 'Aftji. {Asar, Pt. i. S7). Zamaua Beg, Mababat Khan I, who had 
become a staunch Shi'a in later life is said to have left instructions that 
he should be buried below the 4 qadamgah’ of the Shah-i-Mardan. (M. U. 
III. 407-8). 

VIII. 140, /. 2 from foot. After the defeat at Sikandra, Ahmad Shah 

fled into the citadel of Shdhjahanabad. 

This Sikandra or Sikandarlbad is the place of that name near Boland- 
shahr, about 36 miles south-east of Dchli (Th.). Constable, 27 C a. At 272 
infra, it is said to be twenty kos east of Dehli. The 4 defeat* is described 
at 321-2 infra. 

VIII. 141, l. 17. Akibat Mahmud , bringing forth ‘Azizu-d-daula, 

conducted him toicards the royal palace . 

The laqab of ‘Alamgir II is printed here again as 'Azizu-d-daula,* but 
it should be ‘Aziza-d-rfin, as at 140 supra and on 1. 11 f.f. infra. It is in- 
scribed as 'Azhu-d-din also on his coins. Jahandar Shah had three sons, 
named A‘azu-d-din, ‘Izzu-d-diu and ‘Azizu-d-dln. (M. ‘A. 345, 1. 7 ; 516, 1. 
11). A'azu-d-din was blinded iu 1126 H. and died in 1157 H. Tzzu-d-din 
died in 1151 H. ‘Azizu-d-diu was born in 1099 H.at Multan. (Irvine, L.M., 
I. 242. See also Beale, Miftah, 340T ; H. S. M. N. 326-7). 

VIII. 144, h 5. This icork teas composed at the instance of Sis Majesty , 
Abu-l-Fath Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahadur. 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that “ this is an error, as the Mughal 
Emperor Muhammad Shah died in 1161 A.H. thirteen years before the 
battle, which is the subject of this work But the animadversion is found- 
ed on a misconception or error of his own. The ruler referred to is the 
Safari Prince Muhammad Shah of Persia , who was living in exile at 
Lucknow as a pensioner of the East India Company. He fled from Persia 
to Sind in 1205 H., and finally settled at Lucknow in 1210 A.H. As the 
author says that he was in the service "of the late Nawab Najaf Khan 5 * 
(156 infra), the work could not have been written before 1196 H. s the 
year of Najaf Khan’s death. (Beale, Miftah, 359). 

The date of composition is said by Dr. Bieu to be not earlier than 
120S H. (Catalogue, II. 839-40 and 1. 133). It could not possibly have been 
before 1204 H. q.v. note on 157, 1. 13 post). 

ym. 147, l 8. He [Ahmad Shah AbdaUl crossed the Jumna, and took 
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up Ms quarters at Sabit-Kasra for the hot weather. 

‘ Stioit-Kasra ’ is an. error- for, ‘ §abitparh,’ one of the many names of 
KoiJ, now known generally as ‘Aligarh. The name is derived from ^Sabit 
Khan, who was governor of the district about 1717 A. C. (X. G., V. 218; 
Tieffen thaler, I. 200). Other names by which' Koil has been called are 
Muhammad garb and Ramgarb. ‘Aligarh' was given to it by Najaf Khan, 
who was a Shl‘a, after its capture. (I. G. s. nX 

VIII. 148, l, 9. Bhao and Wiswas Rai ....moved towards Kunjpura. 

Kunjpura, lit. * the Heron’s Nest ’, is in Kama! tahM. It was founded 
by the Ghurgasht Pathan, Nijabat Khan, in the marshes of the Jumna 
about the middle of the 18th' century. (I. G. XVI. 27). Lat. 29°-43' N., 
Long. 77°-8 / E. Thornton notes that “in the battle between Nadir Shah' 
and Muhamma dShah, a division of Persian matchlockmen concealed 
among the houses and orchards of Kunjpur fell upon the flank of the 
enemy daring the height of the engagement and routed them with dread- 
ful carnage.” 

VIII. 149, l. 6. The Mahratla chiefs then sent KdTca Bandit towards 

Qliaziu d-din Nagar. 

Ghaziu-d-din Nagar is on the route from Debli to Muradabad, at about 
eighteen miles* distance from the former. It lies on the left bank' of the 
Hindan. (Chihar Gulshan in I. A. cix), Constable, 27 C a. It is now called 
Ghaziabad. Kaka Pandit’s name was Govind Rao Bundela. 

VIII. 149, l 16. Hdji Nawdb AUcuzai. 

‘Halkozai* or * Alikozal ’ is the name of one of tlie eight clans or divi- 
sions of the Durrani tribe, the others being Sadozai, Populzai, Acbakzai, 
Barakzai, Nurzai, Ishaqzai and Khagwani, (Bellew, Races of Afghanistan, 
20; Crooke, T. and C. IV. 161 ; Sir E. C. Temple in J.A.S.B. 1879, XLVHI. 

p. 181). 

The chief eunuch of Shah Quli Khan, the VazTr, must have been called 
‘ Aka Sandal* (150, J. 9), because J**** is a man who has been emas- 
culated in a particular manner, which is described in detail by Abu-1- 
Fazl in the Ain. Two other types or classes of such persons are called 
Badarai and Kdfuri. See Richardson’s Dictionary, s. v, 

VIII. 151, 7. 6 from foot. Shah Pasand Khan who was both a great 

noble and CharTchi-bashi • 

The spelling is ‘Ch'arkhchibashi* in the T. J. K. N, (347,1.2). Sir 
.William Jones renders it as ‘ Maitre d' Artillerie but Mr. Irvine thinks 
it means “Head of the Crossbow-men” and not ‘ Commander of the artil- 
lery.* (A.I.M., 92). ‘ Charkh ’ has many meanings, wheel, cart, cross-bow, 
etc. Abu-1-Fazl describes the ‘ Cb'arkhi * as a firework like our Catherine 
which, which was used to frighten mast or unruly elephants, (Am, Tr. 

I, 127). The Bdhar4-Ajam says * Charkhchi ’ means ‘ advanced guard.’ 
VIII- 151, footnote. 

The date of the third battle of Panipat is given here as 6th Jumadi 

II. 1174 H. on the authority of the TarVch-i-Ibrahim Khan. This was 13th 
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Jauuary 1761, according to Gladwin’s Tables. According to tbe Mah'ratha 
chronicles, this fateful event took place on the Makar Sankranti and 
the Hindu date is given as Paush Shudi Sth (13th January, 1761) in the 
letter written by Annpgir Gosain to the Peshwa Balaji Baji Bao (Kin- 
caid and Parasnis, III. 69 note). See also Sardcsai, Marathdchi Riydsat, 
Madhya Vibhdg, ID. 2t0 and C. H.I. IV. 421. Grant Duff (H. M. 317), 
Elphinstone (H.I. 750) aud Vincent Smith (O.H.1. 462) give 7th January, 
but there can be little doubt tliat it is wrong. 

VIII. 156, 1. 12. The Durrani warriors pursued the fugitives as far 
as the villages of Ballamgarh and Faridabad. 
Ballamgnrli or Ballabhgarh is five miles south of Faridabad and 29 
miles south' of Dehli on the road from Dckli to Mathura. Bat. 28°-20 / N., 
Long. 77°*23' E. It is said to have been founded by a Jat named Balu or 
Bilram, a relative of Surajmal of Bharatpur. (Elliot, Races, II. 125). 
Faridabad (Constable, 27 C a) is named after Shaikh Farid, Mu’azzam 
Khan, one of the great nobles of Akbar and Jahangir. 

VIII. 157, l 13 from foot. 'Thirty years ago, the author of this work 

beheld the horse's skeleton 

fixed in the battlements. 

Dowson docs not stale wlicn this work, the Manazilu- l-F utidi , was 
written, but this incidental reference proves that it must have been 
after 1201 H„ as the battle was fought in 1174. See my note on 144, ]. 7 
ante. 

VIII. 159, l. 4 from foot. lie teas a scholar of Ilakhn-l-Mulk Takri 

Khan. 

1 Takri Klmn ’ must be an error for Taqarrub (^J>) Khan. His origi- 
nalname was Muhammad David. He was the physician who was employed 
to treat Jahauara Bcgam, when she was severely burnt all over the body 
by accident. He died in 1073 A.H. ( Badshahnama , II. 367, 369, 399, 766; 
M. ‘A., 42, 1. 12; M.U., 1. 190; E. D. VII. 118). He is said to have treated 
Shall Jahan’s great minister S'adulla Khan also in his last illness. He is 
frequently mentioned by Manucci. 

VIII. 161, l. 2. Muhammad Shah left the city of Dehli to go on ahunting 
excursion to the village of Sioli. 

This was in Juraadi II, 1135, Jauuary-February, 1723 A.C., and the 
chronicles record that the stages on the route were Agharabad, Narela, 
Siyubi [ Recte , Siyuli], Ganaur and Panipat. (Irvine, L. M. II. 125 and 
the authorities cited there). Farrukh-Siyar also is said to have hunted in 
or around Siuli in 1130 A.H. (Ibid, I. 344 aud Note). 

VIII- 166, l. 14. In the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign, correspond - 
ing icith A. II. 1160. 

There is some error here. The third year of Alimad Shah’s reign 
began on 28th Rab‘I II. 1163 H., as his father Muhammad Shah had died 
on 27th Rab'i II. 1161, (Vide 111 supra). 

YU!. 169, l. 18. JahdnKhan pitched his tents at Kachchi-Serai. 
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MAAstRu-L-UMABA VIII. 196, 1. 14 from ioot. 

Kachehi Sarai or Kacbclia Serai is about ten kos north' of Labor and 
is mentioned by Finch in his Itinerary as ‘ Coojes Serai.’ (E. T. I. 167). 
See also De Lact, Tr. Hoyland, 55. Tiefrenthaler makes it 24 miles from 
Lahor and sis miles north of Eminabad. (I. A. cii). 

VIII. 170, 7. 1. Najibu-d-daula departed to Sakartal on 

the banlcs of the Ganges. 

Sakartal is in Muzaffarnagar district and contains a fort erected by 
Zabita Khan. Lat. 29°-29 / N., Long. 78°-3 / E. (Th.). See also my note on 
Ghausgadh, VIII, 253 post. 

VIII. 170, 7. 7 from foot. The Abdali sacked Dehli and encamped at 

. Anupnagar . 

Anupnagar, more generally known as Anupshahr, was founded by 
Anupsingk Badgujar, a favourite courtier of the Emperor Jahangir, who 
gave him the title of Anlrai Singhdalan. (T. J. Tr. 1. 1S5-8, 263, 336, 373). 

“ The town was of great importance in the 18th century, as it commanded 
an important crossing on the Ganges on the road from Dehli to Rohil- 
khand.” (I. G. V., 383). 

VIII. 175, 7, 18. The affair of Lai Bong. 

Rede, “ Lai Dhang.” It is the name of a strong fort in the forest on 
the borders of Bijnor district, which often proved a safe refuge in the 
struggles between the JRohillas and the Nawabs of Oade. Lat. 29°-52 K., 
Long. 78°-23 / E. (I. G. VIII. 194). The * Affair of Lai Dong * was the treaty 
signed in 1174 A. C., by which Shuja‘u-d-daula agreed to give a jagir of 
15 laks to Faizulla Khan. [Gidislan-i-Rahmat, Tr. C.A. Elliot, 125-7). The 
title, Tarikh-i-Faitbakhsli, was^chosen as a compliment to Faizulla Khan 
Bohilla, by whom the author, Shiv Prasad, was employed as his agent in 
negotiations with the Colonel of the British forces at Bilgram. (Rieu, I. 
306). A translation of the Tarikh-i-F aizbakhsh was published by Dr. W. 
Hoey, at Allahabad, in 1888. 

Jalkana (176, 1. S f-.f.) is, most probably, Chilkia in ilorada- 
bad district, “ on the northern frontier towards Kumaon, in the pass or 
gorge through which the river Kasila flows towards the plains.” (Th.). 
Lat. 29°-21 / K, Long. 79°-10' E. 

VIII. 190, 7. 7 from foot. When Raja Uchaina made a treaty and 

agreement toith Muazzam Khan Fathpuri 

. . at Allahabad. 

Rede, ' Baja Vjaimya.’ The reference Is to the Rajas of Jagdishpur 
and Bhojpur in Shahabad, Bengal, who claimed to be descended from the 
Pramara Bajas of Dhar and Ujjain. Their capital Bhojpur is supposed 
to have been named after the celebrated Baja Bhoja of Dhar. (Bloch- 
mann, Ain, Tr. I. 513). See also my note on VI. 321, 1. 9. ante. “ The Baja 
who made the treaty,” i. e. who was assured of forgiveness and safety on 
behalf of the Prince Salim, was named D’alpat. Mu'azzam Khan Fath- 
puri was Jahangir’s foster-brother, Shaikh' Bayazid, g.v. M.U. III. 365. 
VIII. 196, 7. 14 from foot. Bucdn-i-Tan or overseer of the household. 
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He was Diwan of tlie Tankhwah or salaries of tKe troops. 

VIII. 200, 7. 5. This is a compilation by Cfhulam Basit, undertaken on 
the suggestion of an English Officer. 

The name of Ghulam Basit’s patron has been read here as 1 Charles 
Burt,’ but Dr. Bleu has shown that it was Giles Stibbett. He was Com- 
mander of the Bengal Army from 1777 to 1779 and again from 1783 
to 1785. (Catalogue. I. 237 and Note). There is a copy of the work in the 
Mulla Firuz Library in Bombay and Mr. Rehatsek also has read the name 
as ‘ Jayles Estbet’. (Catalogue Raisonne, Section IV. No. 15, p. 76). 

VIII. 202, l. 20. Their [of the people of Malabar ] chief is called Ghaiar 
( Ghamyar ?). 

* Ghaiar ’ is a copyist’s blunder for jU Nayar, i. e. Nairs. All the four 
paragraphs translated here have been copied by Ghulam Basit from the 
Account of the Kings of Malabar in the history of Firishta, who states on 
the authority of the Tnhfatu-l-Mujiihidin , that the [tribes, families] 

of the country are called Niyar” (II. 373, 1. 15). 

VIII. 215, 7. 13. Afterwards, they crossed the Ganges, and proceeded 
to Mahdighat. 

This appears to be the same as Mahdipur of 276 infra, which is said 
to have been in Etawa and on this side of the Ganges. Bibipur (1. 22) 
may be the place of that name on the route from Fathgarh to Cawnpore, 
thirty-two miles north-west of the latter. (Th.). Lat. 26°-49 / N., Long. 
80°-S' E. 

VIII. 217, 7. 1. [The English left the city of Patna and) assembled at 
Bach Pahdri, six kos from that city. 

Eecte, “ Panj Pahari.” They are five old Buddhist or Jaina stupas, 
half a mile south of Patna. (Smith, Akbar, 127 note). Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad states that it was a monastery near Patna. “ This Panj Pahari 
or Five Domes is a place built in old times by the infidels with 
burnt bricks in five stages.” (T. A. 319, 1. 1=E. D. V. 378; B. II. 179= 
Tr. 182). 

VIII. 221, 7. 11, On leaving Lucknow, the Naicab encamped at a baoli, 
[well), near Rustam-nagar. 

Bustamnagar was ono of the older names of Muradabad, which was 
also called Chanpla. See my note on Vol. III. 538. It is called * Chaubala’ 
by Budauni at E. D. V. 507. “ Simru Gardi” is ‘Sombre,’ the husband 
of the ‘ Begum Sumroo.’ 

VIII. 232, 7. 2. Tai'ikh-i-Shahadat-i-Farrulch Siyar. 

Another valuable history of the reign of Farrukhsiyar, which doss 
not appear to have been known to Elliot, is the Farrukhsiyarnama of 
Muhammad Ahsan Ijad, which was written about 1131 A. H. (L. M., I. 
XII). A Muhammad Mun‘ira Jafarabadi also wrote a Farrukhnama 
about 112S A. H. {Ibid, A. I. H., 302). 

VIII. 238, 7. 19. Tmadu-l-Mulk set about a reformation of the 

cavalry and Sin dagk system. 
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VIII. 253, 1. 7. 


This obscure phrase is thus explained by Mr. Irvine. “It is obvious 
tKat in addition to the Imperial brand ( dagh ), a second brand was 
required by each noble for the recognition of the horses ridden by his 

own men Towards the end of the Mughal period, the great nobles 

often Had the first or last letter of their name as their special brand (Seir, 
I. 481, Note 27), as for instance, the Sin-dagh [er] of Sadat ‘Ali Khan 
‘ Nazim of Oudh. The brand of Sayyad ‘Abdulla Khan was ^...Muham- 
mad Ishaq Khan, about 1153 A.H., used the last letter of his name, a qaf3 
as his brand.” (A. L M., 50). 

VIII. 243, Z. 6. This tragedy [murder of ‘Alamgir II] occurred on 
Thursday, the 20th of Rab'ius-sani, 1173 A. II. 

The correct 'date was the 8th‘. Copyists often mistake ^ for and 
vice versa. 8th is given in the Shah ‘Alam Nama(B.I. text, 93) and Mirat 
i-Ahmadi, (I. i. Ill, 1. 1). See also my H.S.M.N. 287. The Julian corre- 
spondence of 8th Kab‘l II. was 29th November, 1759. It teas a Thursday. 
The 20th of Rab'i II. 1173 H„ i. e. 11th December, was a Tuesday. 

VIII. 247, Z. 17- [-BifZflr BaTcht] then ascended the throne on the 27th 
Shaicical 1204 A. II. (22nd June, 1790). 

Rede, 1202 A. H. See ante 244, 245, 246, where the year is repeatedly 
given as 1202 H. The Julian correspondence is also wrong.lt was the 
31st of July, 1788. Mr. H. Gr. Keene, following the Tcirikh-i-Mtuaffari, 
makes it 29th July 178S, while Mr. Seton-Karr gives 2nd August 1768. 
(Selections from the Calcutta Gazetteers, 1. 263). 

VIII. 250, Z. 19. Taraji Bhdo. 

‘ Taraji ’ is not a part of the name but an opprobrious epithet, signi- 
fying " plunderer, ravager, looter.” The raison d'etre of the by-name is 
provided by the author of the Tarikh-i-Ibrahhn Khan, who bitterly com- 
plains that this Mabratha vandal broke to pieces the silver ceiling of the 
Dhcan-i-Khiis and coined seventeen lakhs of rupees out of the metal. (276, 
infra). TheMahratha chroniclers themselves boast that he stripped the 
tomb of Nizamu-d-din Awliya of its treasure and silver ornaments, rifled 
the mausolea of the Emperors and seized the golden throne and canopy. 
(Kincaid and Parasnis, III. 63). 

VIII. 253, Z. 7. Ghiilam Kadir started off for Ghaus-'kada, 

7 us home. 

Rccte, Ghnupgadh, "Heavenly-help Fort.” It was "one of the three 
forts in the Bawani Mahal (now included in the MuzalTarnagar and 
Saliaranpur districts). They were Pathargarh on the left, Sakartal (or 
Sukhartal) on the right bank of the Ganges and Ghau sgadh, about eleven 
miles north-west of MuzalTarnagar. The first two had been built by 
Najib Ivhan to protect the ford, which led to his fief in the north-western 
corner of Rohilkhand, for the Ganges is almost always fordable here 
except in the high floods. The last was tho work of Zabita Khan. 
(Keene, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 96; sec also M. (J III. 867, 1. 4 f.f.; 

I. G. XVIII. 87). 
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VIIT.271, 1. 17, TARlKH-l-rnRAHist KHAN 

VII!. 263, 7. 6. The freebooters who form the vanguard of the Mahratta 

forces and ravage the enemy's country are 

called puikaraks ; the troops icho are stationed 

as picquets for the purpose of keeping a vigi- 

lant watch are styled Mali. 

As Putkarah and Mali arc botli unintelligible and manifestly cor- 
rupt, it may be worth while to note that in a Manuscript of the Tdrikh-i- 
Ibrahhn Khan, which is in the Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, the first 
word is written Ltmkara, which may be meant for Liitkara, 
Plunderers. Lutmar is a common word in the vernaculars. See also 
‘Looty* and'Lootiewalla’ in H.J. 520. 4 Mati ’ is spelt there as Batni. 
It may be really Batmi, which means 4 news, intelligence, secret infor- 
mation, espionage * in Gujarati as well as Marathi. 

VIII* 264, 1. 2. At length , in the year 1163 ( 1750 A. D.), SahuRao, the 
successor of Samhhaji, passed away. 

The date is wrong. Elphinstonc (H. I., p. 727) gives June 1748, which' 
corresponds to Jumadiu-s-sani, 1161 H., and this is followed by Mr. 
Vincent Smith in the O.H.I. 457. But the event really occurred on Friday, 
Margasliirsha 1671 Shako or loth December 1749. (Sardesai, liiyasat, III. 
119; Kincaid, II. 300). 

VIII. 265, /. 16. 'Alamgir (77) had an interview with him [Ahmad 
Shah] on the margin of the Maksudahad lake. 

Tiiis must be ilWiitfabad, which lies about fifteen miles south-west of 
Dehli. Ibn Batuta states that he halted at Mas'udabad, on his way from 
Hansi to Dehli. (Tr. Lee, 110). Najaf Khan built a fort here called Najaf- 
garh, which is said by Thornton, to have been situated on the west shore 
of an extensive jhil or lake, formed by the overflow of the Hansouti 
torrent during the rainy reason. Constable, 27 C a. 

VIII. 267, 1. 7 from foot. Jankuji entrusted the government of Labor 

to a Mahratta, called Samct. 

Here, \ has been wrongly read or written as b, His name was Sa&oji 
or Sbibaji and he was a relation of Dattaji Sindhia. (Grant Duff, 310). 

VIII. 269, l. 6. Govind Pandit allowed no portion of Cliandpur . . 

to escape conflagration and plunder. 

This must be CUandpur in Bijnor, 42 miles north-west of Murld- 
abad. Lat. 29°-S' N., Long. 7S°-20 / E. (Th.). Constable, 25 C e. 

VIII. 271, l 17. [Datta] took up a position in the plain of Bawali, which 
lies in the vicinity of Shahjahancihad. 

Here the * has been confused with j. Read Badli. It lies about seven 
miles north-west of Dehli and is now a railway station. It is correctly 
mentioned as 4 Badli * at 320 infra. See also my note on Yol. V. 407, 1. 
5 f . f . 

Jankuji is represented here as the uncle and Datta as the nephew, 
while on line 24 of the same page, the position of the two men is reversed 
and Datta is said to be the uncle. At 268, Datta Sindhia is called Jan 

S8 
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YIIX. 286, 1. 3. 


kuji’s uncle, and this is correct. Jankoji was the son of Jayappa Sindhia, 
the brother of Dattaji. (Grant Duff, 310, 312). 

VIII. 271, l. 3 from foot. Malhar Rao Holkarjwho at that time was 

staying at Makandara. 

This is the Mokundra [Mukundwara] Pass in Kotah, Raj put ana, 90 
miles north-east of Nimaeh and- 32 south-west of Kotah town. Its strategi- 
cal importance is due to its being “ the only practicable pass for carriages, 
for a considerable distance over the range extending from the Chambal to 
the Kali Sind.” Lat. 24°-50' N., Long. 75°-59' E. (Th.). Constable, 27 C e. 
The name is said by Tod to be derived from Mukunda, Raja of Kotah, 
who fortified it about 1630 A. C. 

VII!. 273, h 4 from foot. J aswantrdo Beicdr. 

“ Bewar” Jb ; : is an error for “Paw ar ” Jy, (Grant Duff, 213 ; Kin- 
caid III. 60). See also 400 infra, where he is correctly styled “ Panwar ” 
(Pramar). The name of Jaswant Rao’s tribe is again wrongly printed as 
‘ Balwar ’ on 282 infra. He was a descendant of Shivaji Pawar or Puar, 
Patel of the village of Maltan, 30 miles north-east of Poona. 

Jan Rao’s surname was Dhamdhere, not * Dhamadsari.’ A village 
called Talegaon-Dhamdhere near Poona is shown in Constable, 31 C b. 
VIII. 278, l. 2. Sarai Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of 
six kos from Dehli. 

“ Less than three miles east of the Surajknnd, the road reaches that 
from Dehli to Mutra at Badarpur, built inside the enclosure of an old 
Sarai. This place lies about eight miles distant from Nizamu-d-din and the 
Mausoleum of Humayun.” (Fanshawe, D. P. P. 292). Keene states that 
Badarpur is ten miles south of Dehli. It is mentioned as ‘Badelpour,’ 
by Tavernier. (Travels, I. 104). 

VIII. 283, 1. 1. Tippaji Qaikawar and Bithal Sudeo. 

Here, the personal name and not the sobriquet is wrong. Appaji is 
an error for * Damaji ’ and the mistake recurs at 400 infra. 

44 Bithal Sudeo ” was Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar. (Grant Duff, 313; 
Kincaid, III. 73, 76). 

yill. 284, l. 17. Karaza twelve kos from Jhansi, towards the west. 

This is 4 Kurara ’ of Thornton, 4 about 28 miles west of Jhansi and 
on the right bank of the Mohwar river.’ Lat. 25°-28' N., Long. 78°-13 / E. 
(Gaz. 543). It is the ‘Karehra’ of Constable, 27 D c, and is now in 
Gwalior State. (See also Silberrad, J.A.S.B., 1902, p. 103 note). Kurara in 
Hamirpur (Constable, 28 B b) is a different place. 

V.III. 286, l. 3. Bithal , Diwan of Nawab Nizam 'Ali Khan Bahadur. 

This “Bithal ” is not Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar, but Vitthal Sun* 
dar Raje, who was given the title of Raja Pertabwunt [Pratapvant] by 
his master, (Grant Duff, 327 ; Kincaid, III. 85, 87, 88). Gopal Rao (I. 7) 
was Gopal Rao Govind Patwardban, Jagirdar of Miraj. ( IMd ). 

The battle which is said on 1. 9 f. f . to have been fought on the bank’ 
of the Godavari, was that of 44 Rakisbone ” or 4 Rakshasbone ’ [Rikbslms- 
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bliuvan] or Tandulja. (Grant Daft, 329; Kincaid, III. 87-8). It lies 37 
miles south-west of Jalna. Constable, 31 C b. 

VIII. 289, 7. 22. Kankiima Tantia. 

Here as well as on 1. 1,290 infra , read ‘ Gangiiba 1 Tantia, *.«. Ganga- 
dhiar Yashvant, the Diwan of Holkar. (Grant Duff, 340 ; Kincaid, III. 79, 
94). His surname appears to Have been Chandrachud. (Sardesai, Riyasat, 
42, 131, 228). 

VIII. 292, 1. 18. Shamshcr Singh 

Rede , Sumer Singh. (Grant Duff, 360 ; Kincaid, III. 104). 

VIII. 293, 7. 11. Sakharam Bapn in unison irith Trimbak 

Rao, commonly called Matamadhari Ballah and 
others deemed it advisable • 

r- 4 Matamadhari Ballah ’ is obviously bungled. The correct reading must 

be j Uh “ Trimbak’ Rao, commonly called Mama and Hari Ballal 

and others.” Trimbakrao Vishvanath Pethe was generally called 4 Mama 
because he was the maternal uncle of Sadashiv Ghimnaji Bhau. (Grant 
Duff, 325). " When the Peshwa Madhav Rao assumed the supremo control 
of the government and Sakharam Bapu resigned the office of Diwan, 
Trimbakrao Mama was appointed to the post and Hari Ballal Phadke and 
Balaji Janardan Bhanu ( i . e. Nana Phadnavis) were nominated as the 
Peshwa’s private secretaries.” (Kincaid, III. S2. See also Ibid, 85, 97 ; 
Grant Duff, 326). 

VIII. 295, 7. 11 from foot. Nurghat twenty kos from Pima. 

A mistake for 'Bor ghat ’ or Bhore Ghdt, a pass in the Ghats on the 
road from Bombay to Poona, 44 which was considered to be the key of the 
Dekkan in the early wars of the East India Compauy with the Maharattas.” 
(Thornton, 111). It is about 40 miles south-east of Bombay and the same 
distance north-west of Poona. 

VIII. 300, 7. 7 from foot Tdrikh of Jugal Kishicar. 

Recle, 4 Jugal KisTiore.' The 14 wav” is a vowel and not a consonant 
here. The Hindi ‘Kishore’ has nothing to do with the Persian Kishicar, 
4 Continent.’ It is really a form of 44 Kcshavrai," one of the many names 
of Krishna. Dr. Rieu (Cat. 1027, 1051), reads the name as 4 Kiskor ’. 

VIII. 303, 7. 12 from foot. Hafiz Rahmat was reluming from Far - 

rukhabad to Tilhar. 

Tilhar lies on the road from Shahjakanpur to B areilly, 12 miles W. 
N. W. of the formor. Constable, 2S A b. 

VIII. 304, 7. 4. He proceeded to Nanakmath in the skirt of the hills. 

Nanakmath lies 22 miles north-west of Pilibhit town and on the right 
bank of the Garra. Constable, 2S A a. 

The Shahabad which is mentioned here (1. 12) is now in Rampur 
State and is the old Lakhnor, the seat of the Katheriya Rajas. (Elliot, 
Races, II. 138). Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII. 306, 7. 12 from foot Hafiz Rahmat .sent Ahmad Khan 

from Jnioala fo secure the ford of Ram-ghaU 
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TABiKH-i-MtrzAFFABi viil. 332, 1. 3 from foot. 

RamgHat in Bulandsh'ah’r is situated on the right bank of the Ganges 
on tHe route from ‘Aligarh to Bareilly, thirty miles north-east of the 
former. The river is here crossed by a ferry (Th.). Constable, 27 D a. 

Asadpur (1. 2 f. f.) lies on the route from Bulandsh'ahr to Budaun, 
forty-two miles west by north of the latter. The town of Gannaur was at 
one time in this pargana of Asadpur, which was formed from parts of 
Gannaur and Jadwar. (Elliot, Races, II. 13S-9). 

VIII. 310, 7. 5 from foot The Naioab prepared to pass the 

Ganges by way of Koriyaganj. 

Koriyaganj lies sixteen miles south-east of ‘Aligarh’ on the route from 
that town to Bareilly (Th.). 

VIII. 311, 7. 9 from foot Hafiz Rahmat entered Faridpur, seven 

kos to the east of Bareilly. 

Faridpur is twelve miles south-east of Bareilly and was originally 
called ‘ Tappa Khalilpur ’. (Elliot, Races, II. 145). Constable, 28 A a. 
VIII. 311, 7. 4 from foot Hafiz Rahmat then ...... encamped in the 

groves around Karra. 

Recte, * Katra \ which is said to have been seven kos distant from 
Tilh'ar in Shahjahanpur. ( Gulistan-i-Rahmat , Tr. [Sir] C. A. Elliot, 114). 
Thornton states that Katra is also called Miranpur-Katra and is "situated 
at the spot where the road to Fathgarh passes off to the right from the 
direct line to Shahjahanpur." The origin of the double name is that Katra 
was founded on the rnins of the old town of Miranpur by Kamalzai Khan 
in the days of Aurangzeb. (Elliot, Races, II. 145). Constable, 28 A a. 
yin. 316, 7. 2. Tarikh-i-Musaffari . 

The Tarikh-i-Muzaffari is really the third volume of the BahrvA - 
Mawwaj, of the same author, which has been noticed on p. 235, but under 
a new title. In Elliot’s Manuscript, the history was brought down only to 
the death of Asafu-d-daula in 1797 A C., but the British Museum possesses 
a copy going upto 1810 A. C. or 1225 A. H. (Rieu, Catalogue, 1. 263). 
VIII. 322, 7. 8. He went off to the town of Khoraja. 

This is ‘ Khuija ’ in Bnlandshalir. The name is said to be derived 
from the Pers. Kharija, ‘revenue-free,’ as the town is said to have been 
built by Bhale Sultan Rajputs on a revenue-free grant made by Sultan 
Firuz Tughlaq. (I. G. XV. 297). 
ym. 330, 7. 12. Bhagwangola. 

Bhagwangola is in Mnrshidabad, on the right b'anh of the Ganges and 
about 120 miles north of Calcutta. Constable, 29 C e. It was the river- 
port of Murshidabad town. Constable, 29 C a 

VIII. 332, 7. 3 from foot. The name appears to be derived from the 

poetical name of Aftab, ichich the author 
assumed by direction of Shah ‘Atom. ■ 

The M irat'i-Aftdbniima is said here to have been so called, because 
‘Aftab’ was the poetical title, which the author assumed by direction of 
Shah ‘Alam H, but this seems to be an error. Aftab was the nom de 
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'plume of Shah ‘Alam II, himself. The history is the Mirror in which, 
so to say, the exploits and character of this Aftab, i. e. Shah ‘Alam, are 
clearly reflected. Another reason for incorporating the word 1 Aftab’ in 
the title of the work is that ytiT c>\y is a chronogram. 40 + 200 + 1 +1 
+ 400 + 1 + 1 + 80+ 400+1 + 2 + 50 + 40 + 1=1218 H. (Rieu, 1. 132; 
Muqtadir, VI. 71). The work was composed in that year (1803 A. O.). 
VIII. 334, l. 8. . ' Aliwar di Khan Turkoman ...... teas 'the inventor 

of a mode of hunting styled Turkaldni. 

This Turkaldni is a misreading of Bawar-i-Kalani, ‘ the hig 

net/ The statement made in the footnote on the authority of the Maasir - 
u-l-TJmara is really copied by its author from the detailed description 
of the net in Mu‘atamad Khan’s Iqbalnama-i-J ahdngiri (Text, 272, 1. 6 
=E. D. VI.). Mu'atamad Khan says that the net was called Bdioar in 
Hindi. This reading, Bdwar, seems to be correct, as ‘ Bawariya ’ is the 
designation of a hunting tribe found even now in Muzaffarnagar and 
Mirzapur. The name of the tribe is derived by Mr. Crooke, from * Banwar/ 
a creeper, (Sans. Bhramara), “ in the sense of a noose, made originally 
from some fibrous plant and used for trapping animals, which is one of 
the primary occupations of the tribe.” (Tribes and Castes, 1.228). ‘Kalani’ 
means * large/ But the Hindi word may be * Nawar/ which is used for 
the rope or tape made of hemp or cocoanut or cotton fibre which is used 
for stringing cots. The net may have been made of this ‘Nawar/ 
yill. 340, l. 2. Nawab Mumtdzu-l-Mulk Sarbaland Khan. 

Sarbuland Khan’s real title seems to have been Mu&arizu-I-Mulk. 
(KK. Kh. Text, II. 1106; M. U. III. 801. See also 44 ante) . 

The name of his birth-place also is wrongly given on 1. 3. He was 
not born at ‘ Luni ’ near Dehli but at Tim in Persia, from which he came 
to India, with his father Mirza Afzal, entitled Muqtadawi Khan, in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. (M.U. III. 801, 805). ‘Alau-l-Mulk Ttini, entitled 
Fazil Khan, who was one of the Vazirs of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
was also a native of Tim. (M. U. III. 524, 1. 12). 

VIII. 347, l. 16 from foot. His eldest son .... teas superintendent of 

the bath and the private chapel. 

Here ' GHuslkhana ’ is again wrongly rendered as the * Bath/ It was 
also called Khilvat Khana and was the Private Hall of Audience or Privy 
Council Chamber. The Darogha of the Ghusl Khana was usually an official 
of very high rank and one o£ the principal ministers. Thus Sadiq Khan, 
who obtained the post in the 20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, was a com- 
mander of Six Thousand at the time. The importance of the office seems to 
have varied at different times. The* Private Chapel ’ was the Tasbih Khana 
or Jd-nimdz Khana , the room where the Emperor used to tell his beads 
in privacy and say his prayers on a Janimaz or carpet. 

VIII. 350, l. 10. At the time when Muhammad Shah Biidshah went 
against ‘ Ali Muhammad Khan, and besieged the fort 
of Bangash. 
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Hero as well as at 116 ante , 'BangasE* Is an error for ‘BangafV 
(A.I.M., 261, 291), See tKe Qulistan-i-Bahmat (Tr. [Sir] Charles A. Elliot, 
p. 20), where the fort is called * Bungarh ’ and said to lie “ five Teos distant 
south of Aon la and surrounded for a distance of two Tcos by jungle.” ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan's correct nisba was 4 Rohilla Bangash was the sobri- 
quet of the Nawabs of F drrukhabad. 

VIII. 358, l. 12. The four Imams, founders of the Sunni doctrines , 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to 
Paradise. 

The phrase ‘jr° literally signifies 4 The ten receivers or harbing- 
ers of good tidings ' and is used for 44 the Ten Evangelists ", so to say, 
of Islam. These ten persons were assured of Paradise by Muhammad 
and are thus enumerated in the Tartkh-i-Guzida of Hamdulla Mustaufi. 
The four Khalifs, Xalha, Zubair, S‘ad bin Abi Waqqas, Sa‘id bin Zaid, Abu 
‘Ubaida and 4 Abdu-r-Rahman bin ‘Auf. (Text, I. 209-11. Tr. 51). They are 
referred to by !Hasan Nizami and Minhaj also. (E. D. H. 206 and 261). 
yiH. 360, l. 16. He teas a zamindar of mauza Sansani. 

Sansani is a mauza or village situated eight miles south of Dig. 4 Wai- 
ra’ or 4 Wcr' lies about thirty-five miles south of Bharatpur. Constable, 
27 C b. 4 Thun ’ lies between Dig and Gobardhan, west of Mathura, about 
twelve miles west of Sansani. (I. Gk VIII. 95; A. I. M., 285). Kumher, 
Kumbber or Kumbhergarli is six miles to the south-east of Sansani. It is 
said to have been founded by and named after a Jat named Kumbha. (I. 
G. XVI. 22). Constable, 27 C b. Barsana (p. 366, 1. 22) is fourteen miles 
north of' Dig. 

VIII* 365, l. 19. Tie at last glutted his vengeance by wresting the 
territory of Kaniim from llajd Madhu Singh {of 
Jaipur). 

This is not Kumaon, but an error for Kaman (Pahari), q. v. my note 
on VIII. 55 ante. 

VIII. 367, l. 13 from foot When the British, after reducing 

the strong forts of Dig and Kishengarh, 

determined to take the fort of 

Bharlpur [in 1218 A. H. 1203 A. O.]- 
Here as well as on 268, 1. 10, and 270, 1. 16, 4 Kishengarh’ appears to 
be an error for * Kumhergarh.’ See 360 and 362 ante, where Dig and 
Kumbher are mentioned in juxtaposition, Th'e mistake may have been 
due to the resemblance between 4 Kumbhar’ and Kanhar’ or 
4 Kanhad/ which is one of the dialectic forms of Kishau (Krishna). 

Dig and Kumbher are associated together eleven lines higher up on 
this very page. 

VIII. 376, l 2. Akhbar-i-Muhahbat. 

Elliot says nothing about the author of this work, except that his 
name was Muliabbat Khan. Dr. Rieu tells us that he was the son of a 
Rohilla chief named Faiz *Ata Khan Daudzai, who was fifth in descent 
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from Diler Khan Rohilla, "who played a conspicuous part in the wars of 
'Aurangzeb and died in 1094 A. H. (Catalogue, III. 911). 

VIII. 379, h 3. Gholghat and Mughalpura near HiigUi. 

Tin s is the 1 Golgot 5 of Or me, in whose * Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire’, Job Charnock is described as “the governor of the Fac- 
tory at Golgot near Hughley.” (Edit. 1805, pp. 281, 283). Yule says that 
Golghat appears to have been the name of the particular locality where 
the English factory at Hugli was situated. (H. J. 146). 

VIII. 380, l. 4. The police station at MaJchua . 

The ‘re* has been wrongly read as a “ wav ”. * Makhua * must be Magra, 
Mugra or Moghra, which is now a station on the East Indian 

Railway, about five miles from Hugli. (Blochmann, Inscriptions in Hugli 
District, J. A. S. B. XXXIX (1870), Pt. i. 280). The place where Job 
Charnock anchored and which is known by the name of Chanak (1. 3 f.f.) 
is * Achanock.* Sir H. Yule says that it is the “ designation by which 
Barrackpore near Calcutta is still known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with that of Job Charnock, the founder 
of Calcutta. But this is rendered improbable by the fact that ‘ Tajannok ’ 
is entered as the name of a village opposite * Ogly * in the map of 
Bengal in Yalentijn, which appears to have been compiled in 1662, 
though Yalentyn’s book was published only in 1726.” (Hobson Jobson, 
s. v. Achanock). Charnock appears to have come to Sutanuti— a village 
north of modern Calcutta in 1686, after his skirmish with the Mughals at 
Hugli and formulated certain demands, the rejection of which by the 
Hawab led to hostilities and bis seizure of Hijili. He returned to Sutanati 
in 1690 at the invitation of the Nawab and laid the foundations of 
Calcutta. (I, G. IX. 263). 

VIII. 383, l. 21. Cliochra {.Chinsura), 

“Chinsura” is still called ‘ Chuehura’ by the inhabitants and ‘ Chi- 
chira * is the form found in the Translation of the Sujaru-l-MutaakhU'in. 
(Reprint, 1902, II. 225). The name is said to be derived from ‘ Chirchira,’ 
a weed, Achyanthes Aspera, with which the place abounded. (N. Dey, 
History of Hugli, in J. A. S. B. 1910, N. S. VI. p. 601). 

VIII. 385, 1. 20. Goa, Dabul and Chand. 

As ‘ Dabul’ is certainly meant for Dabhol in Ratnagiri,* Chand’ must 
be an error for J & Chenwal or Chival, the Chaul of the Portuguese and 
Saimur of the old Arab writers. The great naval battle, which is said at 
387 infra to have been fought at 1 Chand ’ between the allied Sultans of 
Gujarat and Egypt and the Portuguese was really waged near Chaul in 
913 A. H. 150S A. C.(il lirat-i-Sikandari, Test. 126, 1. 9=Tr. Bayley, 222; 
T. A. 479, 1. 4 f . f. ; Firishta, II. 371, 1. 2 f. f. ; Elphinstone, H. I. 765). 
VIII. 386, l. 2. Ports ofKanddria and KdliJcot. 

‘ Kandaria’ or ‘ Qandaria’ is an error for ‘Fondaraina,’ the Arab form 
of Pandarani, which lies near the Sacrifice Rock of modern maps, about 
thirty miles north of Calicut. It has been now supplanted by Quilandi, 
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C Koilad ’ of footnote), which' is shown in Constable, 35 A a. 

VIII. 388, l. 5 from foot. The Firingis founded a fort -at Jaliat, six 

kos from Kalikot 

'Also written Chalia, CHale, Chaliyan, Chalayotn. This is the ‘Shaliyat 
of Ibn Batata (Defremery, IV. 109) and * Chalyani ’ of Barbosa. (Tr. Stan- 
ley, 158). Chalyan was an old Malabar port, formed by the Beypore and 
Kodalundi rivers and lay opposite to Beypore. Beypore is marked in 
Constable, 35 A a. (See Yule H. J. s. v. Chalia). 

VIII. 389, l. 6. Sultan Salim of Bum despatched his minister 

Siilaiman Badshcth in command of onehundred vessels. 
The author must have meant to write 1 Pasha ’ ( 1-h). He is spoken 
of as * Solyman Bashaw, Governor of Cairo, in Danvers’ History of the 
Portuguese in India (I. 425) and as the commander of the fleet. See also 
Whiteway, Eise of the Portuguese Power in India, 256, 265. He was by 
birth a Greek converted to Islam. 

VIII. 392, l. 2 from foot Shikakul, Bajbandar and other possessions 

of the French. 

The place meant is Rajmandri, now in Godavary district. The mim 
Has been wrongly written as a he. It is the ‘ Raja Mahendra’of Jahangir’s 
Memoirs in E. D. VI. 355, q. v. my note. The name is derived from Ma- 
hendragiri, a mountain range in Ganjam, which is frequently mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature. It has nothing to do with ‘Bandar ’ * port.’ 

VIII. 393, l. 10. TdriJch-i-Shah * Ham . 

Sir Henry Elliot’s copy of Manu Lai’s History of Shah' ‘Alam was, 
like most other copies, defective or imperfect and extended only to the 
24th year of that Emperor’s reign. A Manuscript in the Bankipur 
library brings down the narrative upto the 48th year. It contains a re- 
gular and detailed chronicle of all important transactions upto the 30th 
year. But the author states that as he Iiad grown old and his eyesight 
was failing, he had been obliged to rest content with' a bare summary 
of the events of the remaining eighteen years. (Muqtadir, Catalogue, 
VH. 95). 

VIII. 399, footnote. Sherbachas ( pistols ) of Kabul and two thousand 

small guns carried by camels. 

This ‘Sherbacha’ was a musketoon or blunderbuss. “In the last 
quarter of the ISth century, there was,” writes Mr. Irvine, “ a regiment 
of Persian horse in the Lakhnow service, known as the Sherbacha. They 
may have taken the name from the weapon with which they were armed, 
or the name may have been due to their supposed ferocity.” (A.I.M., 112). 
VIII. 400, l. 12. Appaji Mangesiah. 

The real name of the man was Anfciji MUnkeshwar. (Grant Duff, 313; 
Sardesai, Biyasat, III. 204). 

VIII. 407, l. 2 from foot. Naicabganj, which is six kos from Allahabad. 

Five places called Nawabganj are entered in Thornton’s Gazetteer. 
This must be that which lies eleven miles north-west of Allahabad on the 
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route to LncKnovr. 

VIII. 420, /. 5. There, is only one copy of the Yiidgar-i-BalucIuri in 
existence, the autograph of the author, in my possession, 
I)r. Ricu denies this claim and slates that Sir Henry Elliot’s copy of 
the Yadgar-i'Hahaduri could not possibly be the author’s autograph, as 
it contains several clerical errors which can only be ascribed to a copyist, 
(Catalogue, HI. 897). 


39 
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SOME MINOR EMENDATIONS. 

[There are several otKer misprints, misreadings and minor mistakes 
of transcription or transliteration in tliese eight volumes. They were not 
included, at first, in the body of this work, for fear of distracting the 
reader’s attention. They have been thrown together in an Appendix and 
dealt with briefly, as it has been impressed upon the writer that they should 
not be overlooked, on account of their liability to mislead Hindu and 
European scholars unacquainted with Persian. The correct forms are 
printed in Italic type. All corrections indicated by Dowson himself in bis 
Errata have been excluded.] 

1. 117, 1. 3. ‘ In the reign of Mu awiya, son of Abu Sufain.’ Bead Sufian. 

1. 166, 1. 3. * Allafi killed ‘Abdu-r-Bahman, son of Ash‘ab.’ Correctly, 

Ash' as, as at E.D. I. 428. 

I. 197, 1. 11. ‘A report was also sent to ‘Abdu-l-Malik, the Khalifa of the 
time.’ The Khalifa of the time was Walid , the son of * Abdu-l-Malik , 
who reigned from 86 to 96 A. H. See E.D. I. 428. 

I. 215, 1. 13. * Jam Beg. was succeeded by Mirza ‘Asi.’ Bead 

Ghazi. 

I. 221, 1. 18. ‘ He came to aplaceDaryachaNari Sang’. Is it not Daryacha, 
i.e. river, of Ndra Scinkra or Sankra ? See E.D. I. 294. 

I. 252, 1. 5. * Conquest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim.’ Bead 
Asir [garh]. 

I. 292, 1. 18. * Tribes of Bina, Tak and Nabumiya.’ The last name must be 
the same as Nahmrui of E.D. I. 286, q. v. my Note. 

I. 293 footnote, 3. * She was his sister’s son.’ Bead daughter. 

I. 301, Footnote, I. 2. * Rai Khanhar of Kaeh.’ Read Khengdr. 

I. 302, 1. 18. * Shariru-l-Mulk.’ Read Shari fu-l-Mulk as at E.D. VI. 432, 
444. 

I. 304, 1. 3. ‘Sultan Husain bi-1 Karar.’ Read Baiqara or Baiqra. 

I. 312, 1. 2. ‘Bhara and Khushab.’ Read Bhera [on the Jhelum]. 

I. 314, 1. 11 f. f. * Buluch, Jat, Rind, Dadi and other tribes.’ Read the 
last name as Dodai. 

I. 316, 1. 26. * He sent Mirza Kasim Tafai to the Emperor.’ Rede, 

Taghdi, i. e. maternal uncle or mother’s relative. (B.N. Tr. 27 Note). 

I. 323, 1. 19. ‘Hulaku KJian, son of Changiz Khan,’ Correctly, grandson. 

I. 337, 1. 11 f. f. The name of Dashrath’s father was not Ajipar, but Aja 
or Ajapcila. * Dera ’ is an error for Dirghabdhu. (Vishnu Parana. Tr. 
Wilson. III. 313-4). * Kasila, Kailiya, Simiya,’ should be Kaushalya, 
Kaikeyi and Sumitrci. For * Ch'atargun,’ (1. 7 f. f.) read Shatrughna . 

* Parihar ’ should be Pushkara and for ‘ Atat ’ read Atithi. ‘ Tawakas 
(1. 2 f.f.) is a blunder for Lava and Eusha. 

I. 338, 1. 2. ‘Sambut Raja,’ must be meant for Sanibrat, i.e. Sampraii. 

I. 338, 1. 3. 4 Hanrat, also called Dakan.’ Read Mahrat. 

I. 338, 1. 6. ' Haibat ’ must be Haspat, i. e. Ashvapati. Note that Gajpat 
and Bhupat are said to have been his brothers. 
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I. 33S, 1. 25. ‘ Falial. tlic father o£ the celebrated Lakha Faslini.’ Road 
Phula, tlic father of tho celebrated Likha Phulani. 

I. 339, 11. 4, 8 and 26. * Haukur.* Road IJingora. 

I. 339, 1. 7 f. f. ‘ Pambiya, [variant, Pambaniya].’ Correctly, Babinhja , 
i.c. Bdmaniyo. See my Note on Vol. 1. 226, 1. 0 f. f. 

I. 441, Footnote 1, 1. 10. * Ghutnte,’ Read Ghtimli. Sco B.G. VUL (Kathi- 
awar) , 440. 

II. 112, 1. 9. ‘ Bn Nasr Mustaufi, commander of a detachment \ Correctly, 

‘ Accountant, Auditor, Controller of expenditure.* 

II. 175, 11. Sana 2 f.f. For ‘ Sanjaris * read Sijizis, and so also at 1. 176, 1. 4. 
(Sec J. H. 1G7 and 11 Note). 

II. 151, 1. 2. ‘The chief of Ghazni, Abu ‘Ali Kubak.* Rcctc, Laxoik. 

II. 201, 1. 9. 1 Wasa Abhir’s property worth ten lacs of Rupees.’ Delete 
* Rupees’. ‘Awfi could not have used the word. 

11.201. 1. 16 from foot. ‘The most generous king, the staff of the world 
and supporter of religion.’ This is only a literal and uncalled-for 
translation of Qutjnt-ibthtnyii tca'd Din. 

IL 205, 1. 4. * Sibi, the historian of Kabas *, Read Qnbiti f. 

II. 212,1.7 f.f. * Qiwamu-l-mulk, Ruhu-d-din Hamza.’ Read Ruknu-d-clin, 
(F. I.5S, 1. 3). The mistake is committed again at 219, 1. 7 f. f. 

II. 297, 1. 11 f.f. For ‘ Bhnngar ’, read Thankar [Tahangarh], as at 300, 

1. 20 of this Volume. Sec my Note on II. 226, 1. 24. 

II. 803. 1.4. Read ‘ Khw.ija Muiadu-l-Mulk Sanjari’s nisba a3 Sijizi or 
Sajazi, ?. c. of Sijistan (j s*- not He is called Sistani by 

Minliaj himself in the X- N., Text, 93, 1. 13. 

II. 324, 1. 15. ‘ In A. H. G15, Jalilu-d-din king of Ivhwarizm fled 

towards Hindustan’. Correctly, 6 IS If. as in the T- N. Text, 171, 1. 11 ; 
T. A., 28, 1. G f.f.; F. I. G5, 1. 3 f. f. 

II. 325, 1. 21. ‘ Kubicha’s minister, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Husain Ashgh'ari,’ Read 
Ash'ari as in X- N. Text, 173, 1. 1 ; E.D. 1. 133 and II. 330. 

II. 336, 1. 18. * The other entered tho gate of the Mu‘izzi.’ 

Correctly, by the Gate of the Madrasa-i-Mu'izzi, or the Mu'izzi College 
[which had been named after Mu'izzu-d-din Sam]. X* N. Text, 189, 
1. 15. 

II. 343, last line. ‘ On Thursday, tlic lltli Zi-1 K'ada 645,’ Read, Thurs- 
day the 15th. Monday the 12th has been already mentioned on 1. 12. 

II. 350, 1. 19. For ‘ Lashkar Khan,’ read Kashlu Khan, as in T. N. Tost, 
222, 1. 2 f.f. ; 2G8. 

II. 351,1. 17. * Gwalior, Cbauderi, Bazawal (?) andMalwa’. Reete, Nara~ 

teal, Nartcar. Jlj is a mistranscription of (Nalapura). 

III. 19, 11. 4 and 9. ‘Abu-l-Hasan, son of Simhur,’ Reete, Shnjtiv. 

III. 33, 1. S. ' The Rukhs of Rustam,’ Correctly, Rakhsh. The Arabic and . 
Persian form of Arachosia, the Greek name of Zibul, which was 
Rustam’s country, is * Rukhaj ’. E.D. 1. 23 ; II. 284. 

III. 64, l. 6. 4 In. tho year 293, he [Maljraud] made war upon 
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Jaipal,’ Read 393 [H.j. 

III. 102, 1. 8. ‘ ‘Adil Khan, Tab’ar KHan and others,’ Read Tamar Khan, ' 
as in E.D. III. 109, 114. 

III. 133, 1. 11. ‘ Jalalu-d-din [Khalji] received the title of 

Siyasat Khan,’ Properly, Shayasta Khan. 

III. 146, 1. 16. 1 Khan Jahan, his [Jalalu-d-din’s] eldest son was then 
dead.’ Correctly, Klian-i-Khanan. 

III. 146, 1. 9 f . f. * He ordered tunnels (sabat) to be tsurik.* Sabat are 

covered approaches for the con d act of sieges, constructed above ground, 
not underground * tunnels.’ . . 

III. 160, 1. 6. 4 Alau-d-din arrived at Ghati Lajaura The place intend- 
ed must beLasura. Constable, PI. 31 C b. It is about 10 miles west of 
Dauiatabad; 

III. 168, 1. 8. ‘In the third year of his reign’. JL <- >> T. F. Text, 
261, 1. 9 f. f. Correctly, daring the [first] three years of his reign. 

HI. 198, 1. 23. 4 A battle was fought in Khikar,’ Correctly, on the Ghag- 
gar river. 

III. 244, 1. 2. 4 He there made [Shihab Sultani] governor of Bidar 

and the neighbourhood, with' a fief of alac of tankas,’ Read one hundred 
laics of tangas. T. F. Text, 481, 1. 10. 

III. 293, 1. 6. 4 Sultan Firuz Shah issued twenty-one edicts ( sikka ) and 
thirty-one instructions CAlamat) upon matters of royalty/ These 
4 Sikkas’ were really the insignia reserved for the sovereign, e. g. 
Khutba, Throne, Tughra, Ghdshiya, Crown, etc. T. P. (Shams), Text, 
108. ‘ - 

III. 400, 1. 4. ‘ In Rajab, A.H. 800 (March, 1408)/ Read 1398. 

III. 444, 1. 15. Por ‘Azerbaijan/ Arzanjan in the Z. N. Text, II. 118, 1. 7. 

III. 521, 1. 16. ‘The princes, the nunians, the amirs of tumans/ Read 
4 nwnan’ & Ki' grandees. 

III. 663, 1. 9. * Whatever other stories and fables they [the Hindus] have, 
is contained in Kabits, parwanas and namabs,’ Read Paranas. 

IV. 3, 1. 6 f. f. Por 4 Shalghazis of Pars,’ read 4 Salgharis 7 or 4 Salghuris / 
See Baizawi, in E.D. II. 254; Tdrikh-i-Guztda, 1. 603; Tr.II. 118. 

IV. 34, 1. 17. ‘Amir Timur had attacked Talina/ Tulamba must be 

the place meant. 

IV. 38,1. 12. Por 4 Taghi Khan Turkchi,’ Read ‘Taghi Khan Turkbacha 
as in T. M. 170, 1. 9 ; B. L 273=Tr. 1. 360 ; E. D. IV. 40, 43, 48. 

IV. 44, 1. 18. ‘He [Khizr Khan] proceeded by Panipat toFirozpur/ Cor- 
rectly, Fafftpur, as in the T.M. Text, 179, last line. 

IV. 62,1. 22. ‘The Rais of Gwalior Bhangar and Cbandawar/ Read 

the second name as Tahangar, g. v. Note on II. 226, 1; 24. 

IV. 124, 1. 14. ‘I took my flight on the wings of travel for the city of 
Bijanagar/ Read ‘from the city of Bijanagar.’ He was returning. ^ 

IV. 163, 1. 1. 4 [Subnktigm] subdued Afghan and other places, 

Recte, Lamghan as in ‘Utbi, E.D. II. 22; Reynolds’ Tr. 89. 



IV. ISO, 1. 21. For * MamickUir,* read ' Manitchihr ’ and Tor * Waslimicliilir,’ 


Washmagtr. 

IV. 203. Footnote 2, 1. 11. For 'Abu-l-Farah Ruwnini,’ read Abn-l-F araj 
Hum. 

IV. 239, Footnote 2, 1.4. For 'Kalatur' read Kalanaur [in Gur'daspur]. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 13 f. f. 1. For ‘Sirohi,’ read Sancur [Sarjupar, 
Gorakhpur] as in B.N. Tr. 521. 

IV. 202, Footnote, 1. 10 f.f. ‘Raja Multana and Raja Rup Burin (Na- 
niin ?).’ ' Muttana ’ may bo Mithila [Tirliut]. His name was Ramabkudra 
or Rupa Narayan. Duff, C. I. 206, 305 ; B. N. Tr. 521 and lvii. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 4 f.f. For * Raja Gulnnjari,’ read. * Raja of Katun- 
jar .’ He was, probably, Rudra Prntap Bundela. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 3 f. f. For * Raja Sing Deo ’ read ‘Rajii Bir Sing 
Devn’ [of Bhntn]. See my Note on IV. 407, Footnote. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, last line. * Rajii Bikram Ckand ’ must be Raja Bhi- 
Jeham [Bhiskma] Chand of Almorii. DufT, C. L 281. 

IV. 266, Footnote 1, 1.2. ‘Humayiin proceeded from Gkazipur to Kliuira- 
bad.’ Read Khand [in Bnllia district]. B. N. Tr. 514. 

IV. 2S3, 1. 12. * A messenger from Dudu and his son Jalal Khan 

arrived in my camp.’ Read ‘ her.’ Dudu was the mother of Jalal Khan. 

IV. 294, 1. 3 f. f. ‘The Mir [Ynhya Qazvini] died in A. H. 971.’ 

The correct year was, most probably, 981. (B. Text, III. 98). 

IV. 304, 1. 16. ' Humnyim [marched] eastward against Ben and Bayazid,’ 
Correctly, Biban. 

IV. 304, 1. 3 f. f. ' Slier Shah dies, Itajab 1st, at Kalinjar.’ Correctly, 
Jiab'i the 1st. See E. D. IV. 409. 

IV. 396, 1. 14. 'Mubarak Khan Shlrini killed the third.’ Tlie sobriquet 
must be Sarbani or Sharbati. 

IV. 408, 1. 20. For ‘ Shaikh' Halil ’ rend ‘ Shaikh Khalit 

IV. 440, 1. 23. For ‘ Saif Jan ’ read ‘ Saif Khan. , 

IV. 475, Footnote 1, 1. 2. For ‘Khan Jakan Tokhaui,’ read Nohiini or 
Lohani. q. v. E.D. V. 9 note. 

IV. 497, 1. 8 f. f. For ‘Idi Ratua,’ read liaina and for ‘ Lali Chak/ read 
Kaji or Kachi Chalc. {Tar. Rash. Tr. 485). 

V. 12, 1. 4 f. f. For ' Garhn-Knnlak,’ read ' Gavlia.-EatanJca.' 

V. S6, 1. IS and 8S, 1. 5 f.f. For ' Rai Karan Sing, Raja of Gwalior,’ read 
Kir at Singh. See my Note on IV. 39, 1. 4. 

V. 133, 1. 8. * On the 10th Mukarram, 948 H., wo mounted.’ Correctly, Oil II. 
H. B. H. II. 187 ; F. I. 218, 1. 4 f. f. 

V. 147, 1. 5 f,f. For ‘ Abdu-WI/Vm/r read Abu-MTaali. 

y. 173, 1. 17. For ‘ 5th Sh'aban, 955 [Rihlat],* read 2oth Sha*bau 965 [Rih- 
lat] or 975 A. H. X. A . 283, 1. 3 f. f . 

V. 189, 1. 10. For * Baban Briyazld’ read * Biban and Bayazid,’ though the 
conjunction is loft out in the Litk. T.A. also, 194, 1, 15. See E.D, IV, 
347. 



V. 189, 1. 20. For 1 Sultan Husain Mirza Bab'akra * read Bailor a. 

V. 199, 1, 4. For ' Sain Mirza ’ read * Sim Mirza.’ 

V. 203, 1. 11. For ' Shaikh' Jalil’ read ‘ Shaikh KhaliV 
V. 206, 1. 5 f. f. * Mirza ‘Aslcari then crossed the Sind and went to the 
town of Patar.’ Read Mirza Hinddl, as in the T-A. Text. 203, 1. 12 f. f. 
V. 230, 1. 7 f.f. For * Muhammad Kasim Khan Fauji,’ read Mauji, as in 
A. N., I. 223 ; Tr. 450. See also Budauni, II. 314, 1. 6 ; Tr. 324; A. N. 
Text, II. 59 ; Tr. II. 91 ; III. 87 ; Tr. 123. 

V, 233, 1. 1. Read Khwaja ‘Abdu-s Samad’s sobriquet as Musawwar [ie. 
Painter] not Masur. 

V. 235, 1. 10. * Sayyid Muhammad Bikna.’ Read PaJcna, ie. stout, fat, 
corpulent, as in A.N.I. 223 ; Tr. 451. 

V. 237, 1. 17. For ‘ Nasir Khan/ read 1 Na.fib Khan,’ as at V. 243 infra. 
Y. 255, 1. 17. ‘ Sik’andar sent his son along with Ghazi Khan Sur.’ Read 
‘ Tanur ’ [Tonwar], jy not jy. 

Y. 265, Footnote 2, 1. 1. * Pisar-khwandah ’ is not a ‘ reputed son,’ but an 
informally adopted son, a person affectionately called or addressed as 
Fisar or ‘ Far zand.' 

V. 273, Footnote 3. For ‘Sanjari,’ read ' Sijizi,’ ie. native of Sistan. 
See A. N. Tr. II. 238 and Note. 

Y. 283, 1. 10. For ‘Tughbani’ read Tuqbai , as in A.N. II. 134; Tr. 208; 

372 ; Tr. 540 ; Budauni, II. 192; Tr. 195 and Note. 

Y. 291, 1. 1. For ‘ Rustam Khan * read Dastam Khan. A. N. II. 218 ; Tr. 
336. 

Y. 304, 1. 2. For ‘Beg Murin KHan,’ read ‘Beg Niirin Khan ’. Nurin is a 
short form of Nuru-d-din. 

V. 315, 1. 3. 1 When the Imperial court arrived at Lucknow.’ Read Ldhor , 
as in the T.A. 277> 1. 7. 

V. 315, 11. 9 and 8 f.f. For ‘ Mankara Mirza,’ read Baiqara. 

Y. 324, 1. 11 f.f. For ‘ Udi Singb, Raja of Marwar,’ read Me tear. 

V. 835, 1. 13. For ‘ Mu‘iuu-l-hakk wau-d-din Hasan Sanjari,’ read Sijizi 
V. 3B7, 1. 16. For ‘ Hasan Kuli Khan,’ read Husain Quli Khan. 

V. 340, 1. 5 f.f. For * Mlratli’ read Merta [in Jodhpur], as in the Litff. T. A. 
293, 1. 4 and B. II. 140, Tr. 144, 

V. 342, 1. 2 f.f. For ‘ Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari,’ read Hamid Bukhari. 

V. 363, 1. 12. For ‘Muhammad Kuli Khan Tughbani/ read * Tuqbai .’ 

V. 364, Footnote 2. For 1 Roliya,’ read Baioaliya or Bdioaliya. See A.N, 
III. 65, 1. 3; Tr. 90. 

V. 369,1. 9 f.f. For ‘Wednesday, 3rd Jumida-l*awwal, 981,’ read 3rd 
J umadiu-S'Sani ', as Sunday, 16th Jumada-l-awwal occurs on 1. 13 ante. 
Y. 411, 1. 5 f. f. For ' twenty-four tankas ’ read * twenty-four thousand 
tangas’ as in the Lith.T.A. 342, 1. 15. See my paper on the ‘Muradi 
Tanga’ in Num. Supp. XXVIII to the J.A.S.B. (1917), p. 83. 

V. 413, 1. 4. For ' Sultan Khwaja Kalij Khan,’ read ‘ Sultan Khwaja and 
Qulij Khan,’ as in B. II. 269 ; Tr. 277. See also Ain, Tr. 1. 354 and 423. 
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V. 420, 1. 14 i.i. For ‘ Garlia * read * Karra,’ as on 1. 6 f.f. of the same page. 
B. II. 289; Tr. 297. 

V. 427, 1. 12. For ‘ Shdh'am Khan Jalcsar/ read 1 Shah'am Khan J alair* 
A. N. III. 528 ; Tr. 806 ; B. II. 810, Tr. 320. 

Y. 430, 1. G, and 431, 1. 7. For * Isliang Aka ’ read Ishik Aqa. 

V. 434, 1. G f . f. For ‘ Friday, 16th Muharram 991/ read 13th Muh’ar- 
ram. A.N. Tr. III. 633 Note; Mirht-i-Sikandari. 443; Tr. 319. 

V. 440, 1. 4. For ‘ Amartali,’ read Amrcli. (Constable, 31 A a). 

Y. 440, 11. 9 and 7 f.f. For ‘Gliazin Khan/ read Ghazni or Ghaznin Khan. 

Y. 449, 1. 5 f. f. For * river Behul (Beyah)/ read 4 Behut {JhelamV The 
same mistake occurs on 453. 1. 12 f. f. 

Y. 452, 1. S. For 4 Mir Kuraish read Mir TPnis. 

V. 460, 1. 15. For 4 Mir Mirza/ read Mir Munir, as at 467 of the same 
Volume ; B. II. 377 ; Tr. 390. 

Y. 4GS, 1. 3 f. f. ‘He [Husain Khan Tuk'riya] was nepliew and son-in- 
law of Imam Mabdi Kasim Khan/ Delete Imam. 

Y. 47G, 1. 9. For 4 Piibnl/ read Pail [in Patiala State). 

V. 483, 1. 12. For 4 Death of Saltan Muzaffar Gujarati/ read Defeat. 

V. 484, 1. 20. 4 Commencement of the second Karan.’ Correctly, Qarn 
(period of thirty years). 

Y. 488*, 1. 21. 4 These low persons used to heat their drums and claim the 
dignity of the dogs of the heavens.* Read residents , or dicellers, for 
4 dogs. 5 The word is SuJchdn, not Sagan. See my Note on V- 358, 1. 2 f.f. 

V. 492, 1. 14. 4 When the enemy passed the river Karwi/ Read Godi 
i.e. Gomti. 

Y. 496, 1. 4 f. f. 4 Husain Khan Kashmiri.’ Delete 4 Kashmiri .’ It is not in 
the Test, II. 125 or Lowe’s Tr. II. 128. 

VI. 4G, last line. ‘He drove Adham Khan Mutanabbi out of Ibrahim- 
pur,’ Adam Khan Batani in A.N. III. 133 ; Tr. III. 189. 

VI. 52, 1. 10 f. f. 4 Jalal Khan Ghazni.’ Ghilzai in A. N. III. 140; Tr. 19S. 

YI. 98, last line. For 4 Balpur/ read Mai pur, as in A. N. III. 773; Tr. 
1155. Constable, 27 B b. 

VI. 119, 1. 18. ‘Abu-l-Fath and Ddmaghani were sent.’ Delete and ; read 
was for 4 were.’ 

YI. 124, 1. G, For 4 Maghrib Khan Dakbini/ read Muqarrab Khan as in 
AN. 11.280; Tr. 415. 

VI. 124, 1. 4. For 4 In this same year 947 H.’ read 974 H. 

YI. 141,1.6. For ‘Takhati/ read Talahti [bottom, lowest part, foot of 
the hill]. 

VI. 16G, 1. 9. For 4 Nar Singh Deo/ read Bir Singh Deo. The error recurs 
on 157, 1. 8. 

YI. 156, 1. 11. For *Abu-l Khan read Abu-l-khair Khan. (E.D. YI. 112). 

YI. 185,1. 19. ‘Khurram Arslan Shall’ is called Salar Shah, in the T. M, 

; T- A. 121, 1.4; F. I. ID, 1. 1. 6 f. f. 

VI. 186, 1. 8. For 4 Hundreds of the nobles of Samana/ read • Centurions 
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or the Commanders of hundreds in Samann * (4- • -w 0! M). as in 
T.M. E.D. IV. 21. 

VI. 205, 1. 4. * Dabapur/ Th'e place meant may, be D holpur 

VI. 224, 1. 18, ‘ The king [Firhz Tughlaq] penetrated as far as BnnVlwa.* 
The place meant is Pandua , Constable, 29 C c. 

VI. 292, last line. * I questioned him, but he denied the intention.* Read 
‘ He did not deny it/ (T. J. 25, 1. 13 ; Tr. I. 54). 

VI. 300, 1. 7 f. f.; 801, 3. 3. For ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz/ read ‘Ah’dii-r-Roldm. 

VI. 330, 1. 19. For ‘Abdu-l-Islam/ read ‘Abdn-s->5n7fi»>. (T. J. 104, 1. 5 ; 
I. N. 64, 1. 3). 

VL 374, 1. 10. For * Raja Sang Ram/ read * Sangrctm.’ 

VI. 383, 1. 2 f. f. ‘ Ashrafu-l-Mulk 5 should be Sharlfu-l-Mulk, as at 432, 
444 of this Volume; T. J. 34G, 1. 17; I. N. 193, 1. 1 f. f. 

VI. 396, 1. 10. * And then to come with Sultan Murad Bakhshi/ Rend 
Sultan Murad BaJchsh, as in the Test. 

VI. 401, 1. 4 f. f . ‘ On the 9th Safar, the Emperor [Jahangir] readied 
Labor/ Correctly, 9th Muharrajn. Cf. E.D. VI. 300-1 ; T. J. Text, 32. 

VI. 424, 1. 7. * Jabju, [grandson of Shnj.i'at Khan]/ Recto, Chhajjtt. 

VI. 440, 1. 9. ‘ Peshawar, where all the north-eastern tribes were at that 
time in arms,* Read 1 north-icfisfern/ 

VII. 6, 1. 18. ‘ Jajhar Singh was the son of Nar Singh Deo Bundcln.* He 
was the son of Btr Sinha Deva Bnndeln. 

VII. 21, 1. 15. ‘ Some [of Khan Jahan Lody’s] elephants were caught by 
Raja Amar Singh of Bandher.* Read Bandhu. Amar Singli was the 
Raja of Bandhu or Bhata. Dowson is wrong in contending in the foot- 
note that the place meant must be ‘ Bhander. N. E. of Jhansi*, because 
Kli. Kli. (I. p. 40) calls it Bhandur. The Bitdshahnama (I. i. 3-19, 1. 11), 
states that the village of Nemi was in Bandhu and Amar Sinha was 
the Raja of Bandhu. See also M.U. II. 134-138. He is mentioned ns the 
Raja of Bandhu in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign by Mnhammad 
Hadi also. (T. J. Text. 41S, 1. 4). 

VII. 32, 1. G f. f. For ‘ 1240 H/ read 1041 H. 

VII. 89, 1. 10. * Aurangzeb had been ordored to overtake the royal forces 
at Bhirabar/ Rccte, Bhlra. ‘A. S. Text. III. 72, 1. 7. 

VII. Ill, 1. 15. For ‘Husain Sajar lake/ read Husain Shgar lake/ r.s on 
117 of the Volume. 

Yll. 185, 1. 14. For ‘Nawab Rai, the Prince's [Muhammad Mu'nzzam’fl) 
mother/ read Nawab Bai. 

VII. 1S9, 1. 17. * An interview took place at the Raj Sarabar tank/ Cor- 
rectly, Raj Samandar [Samudra] tank. 

VII. 213, 1. 7. f. f. * Aurangzeb was born in 1028 A. l\. (1619 A. I).), at 
Dhud/S/c in the B. 1. Text, but properly, 1027 A.H.nnd Dahnd. T. J. 
2-19. last line, Tr. II. 47; Kb. Kh. I. 295, 1. 15. 

VII. 263, l. IS. * Kunwar Bin Singh, son of Riji Jai Singh/ Recto, Ham 
Singh. See 279, 231 of this Volume- 
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VII. 378, 1. 18. 'Hainaji, tlie commander of Raj gar li.’ Read Hamanji. 

VII. 401, 1. 12. ‘ Zebu-n*nissa Begam, eldest sister of ‘Azam Shah.’ Reote, 
Zmatu-ri-nisa Begam. See M. ‘A. in E. D. VII. 196-7 and KK. KK. 
Ibid , 363, 385. Zebu-n*nisa died in 1113 A. H. when Aurangzeb was 
alive. M. ‘A. 639. 

VH. 402, 1. 10. ‘ Samsamu-d-daUla Amiru-l-Bahadur Nusrat Jang.’ Read 
Amiru-l-Umara Bahadur Nusrat Jang, as in Kh!. KK. Text, II. 601, 1. 3. 

VII. 428, 1. 4 f. f. For ‘ TKe treasure of thirteen lacs of rupees,* read ‘ The 
treasure of thirteen Krors \ as in KK. Kh - . Text, II. 684, 1. 3. 

VII. 670, 1. 4. For ‘ Haju/ read Jajii. 

VII. 570, 1. 3 f. f. For * Hamla Bahadur ’ read [Mir] Jumla Bahadur. 

VIII. 31, 1. 9 f. f. “ Abdu-llah, son of ZahTr. ” Read Zubeir. 

VIII. 75, 1. 12. 1 The chosen of the Adored writhed in the depths of an- 
guish.’ The literal translation of the name of the man, which was 
‘ Abdu-l-M' abiid , can only bewilder the reader. 

VIII. 108, 1. 16. ‘Sadar Zilla Khan Kasur Pathan’ is called ‘ Jumla 
KKan ’ in Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 210 note. 

VIII. 138, 1. 13 f. f. ‘ [They] got possession of the little fort of Firuz Shah 
and another called the Old fort.’ TKe places meant are the Kotla-i - 
Firuz Shah and the Purdnd QiVa. See p. 143 infra, where ‘ the Kotila 
of Firoz Shah ’ is mentioned. 

VIII. 146, 1. 14. * Ahmad Sultan pursued them as far as Burya 

and Sarangpur.’ Read the second name as Saharanpur. 

VIII. 178, 1. 9. ‘ Account of Sankar Gangapur.’ Properly, Sarhar Ganga- 
pur. 

VIII. 236, 1. 14. For 1 Puranjar Khan,’ read Biizanjar Khan. 

VIII. 236, 1. 16. For * Chanbanians,’ read Chaubdnidns or Chiipanians. 

Vni. 236, 1. 17. For 1 Saribarans,’ read Sarbaddrians. 

VIII. 255, 1. 4. For ‘ Ram Ohatar Man,’ read Bcii Chatar Man. 

VIII. 276, 1. 20. * Narad Shankar Brahmin was then appointed 

governor of the fort.’ Read Farit Shankar. 

VIII. 279, 1. 13. For ‘ Pakpat,-’ read Bdgpat (or Baghpat ). 

VIII. 281, 1. 3 f. f. For ‘ Shlsha Dhar Pandit,’ read Sheshddhar Pandit. 

VIII. 310, 1. 20. For * forty thousand’ read 1 forty lacs.’ Shuj au-d-daula 
had given his bond to the Mahrathas for forty lacs of Rupees. 

VIII. 336, 1. 6. ‘He resided at Mala wanur near Lucknow.’ Dr. 

Rieu (III. 913) reads Maldnwa, ( q.v . Ain, II. Tr. 179). 

VIII. 370, 1. 4. For ‘ Raghuji Ghosla,’ read Raghuji Bhosla. 

VIII. 372, 1. 6. * This Revealer of Secrets [Kashifu-l-Akhbar] was com- 
posed by ‘Inayat Husain of Mahrard.’ Mdraharavi in Rieu (II. 1059), 
i.e. of Marahra in Etah, U.P. q.o. Constable, 27 D b. 

VIII. 400, 1. 5 f. f. For ‘ Narad Shankar/ read Narti Shankar. The Variant 
‘ Taru ’ mentioned in the footnote must be also wrong. 
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PERSONS. 


‘Abdu-r-Ranhid, son of Mahmud 
not Ma'sud, 430-1 
•Abdus, 153 
Abtigin (Aitigin), 260' 

Abul Bony (Bey 7) Uzbek, 600 
Abnl Farah Ruwaini (Abu-1* 
Faraj Runi), 431 
Abu-1-Faxl’s Commentary on 
the Quran, 567 
Abu-l-Fazl’s aaaassination, 591 
Abu-l-Hasan Nakhshabi (Bakh- 
shi), 61S 

Abu-1-L‘ais (Abu-l-Ghaia), 305 
Abu Muslim Marwazi, 199 


J- JUAIUUA'IUi 

{The correct forms are printed in brackets.) 

i of MnfimiTA Mi ft t V 232 fiharkas Rui 


bhata), 232 
Bahbud (Mahadeva?), 21 
Bajain (Panchanan), 554 
Bala, Baja of Malwn, 173 
Balhara (Vallabh-Baya), 1, 2, 3 
Balhlt (Baladitya), 22 
Balidar (Balbhadra), 587 
Balkn Malik's father, 215 
Banara3i, Shaikh, 60S 
Barabhuiyas of Bengal, 575-6 
Barbak Khan-i-Jahan, 365 
Barkamarls (Vikramadit?), 75 
Barkhurdar Naqshbandi, 618 
Barkis (Bar Kishen), 452 
Barmazid Gur, 457 
Bartuh (Prithu ?), 218 
Baaabas (Vishvasaka), 86 


Abuya the Parsa, 160 
Ahmad (Hamid) Bukhari, 532 
Alimad Chap’s sobriquet, 266 
Ahmad Thanesari identified, 355 Basurba, 574 
Alimad ‘Sadgat, as an Historian, Batha (Pata) Bathor, 572 
'4S4 Bauura, (Bodza, Bhoja), 25 

Ahodan (Shams Khan Auhadi), Bawaril, (Vadhel), 661-2 

353 " Bayazid, son of ‘Ata Body (?), 

Aibak (meaning of), 204 _ 486 

Airakuli Adighur (Aidakn Ui- 
ghur), 349 

‘Aisi (‘Isa Khan of Bhati), 549 
Aj Deo (Yaj Deo 7), 1S3 
Akugha (Aq Bugha), 346 


Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, 584, 5S6 
Beny Bdi (Patai Rai), 596 
Bedar (Bairad), 665 
Bhitti (Latti), 686 
Bhagwant, son of Udaru, 684 

mu-: n\ ar 


•Alam Khan (‘Alim Khan 7), 289 jjhairu (Bhairav ?), 97 


Albari or Alpari (tribe), 214 
Alfds (Alqas), 593 
•Alfikat (Pati-jab?), 12 


•Ali Akhti (Khatati), 640 
‘Ali (‘Alam) Khan of Kalpi, 439 


Charka3 Eumi, 551 
ChauparMal (Sura j Mai), 613-4 
Qabishlim (Durlabh Solanki ?), 
238-9 

Dahir (Dhira Sena), 80 - 

Dairsal (Wairieal, Bairisal), 
126-7 

Dal Bait (Dalpat of Bikaner), 
557 

Dalki vra Malki (Trilokyamal- 
la?), 222-3 

Dalpat Ujjainiya, 573 
Darabars (Dharavarsha), 182 
Daur, Bai of (Dhar), 173-3 ' 
Dawar Malik’s father, 309-10 
Devaldevi's hands, were they 
ofi ?, 368 

Devaldevi. Was she forcibly 
married to Khusrav?, 368 
Deva Raya II. of Vijayanagar, 
419 

Dhankal or Dhokal Singh, 68S 
Dharm Singh (Dharmangad ?), 
556 

Dhqr Raj (Hari Raj), 123 
Dharsiya (Dhar Sena), 80 
Dila Rani (Dai Dilaram ?), 618 
Dilip (Dalpat) of Bikaner, 606 
Drohar(Dhruva Sena), 80 
Dungar (Dhonkal) Singh, 677 
Fara (Qara) Beg, 593 
Fakhrud-d-din Mubarakshah, 
the Historian, 203 
Fardaghan (Farrukhan ?), 175 


Bhaiya Puranmal, 460 
Bhandargu Bhagu (Bhadra- 
rakhu Bhikkhu), 84 
Bhara, Bai of Kachh, 118 
Bhld, Raja of Bhata, 471, 495 

•Ali Hauja (‘Ali of Uohcha), 361 Bhim Deo (Bkillam Deva), 372-3 Farghan (Qarghan), 304-5 
Alkuzai (tribe), 692 Bhim Narayan (Pran Narayan), Farkhi (Farrukhi), 221 

653 ' Farmaliun(Gharman-Leon, i.e. 

Bhopal, Raja of Mahesar, 455 Leon Grimon), 579 
Bihara (Bharmal of Kachb), 621 Fath Khan SIdi of JazTra, 656 
Bim (Prern) Caravan, 638 Fath Khan Tibati (Batani), 526 
Biualtigin (Alptigin ?), 427 Firdaus Makani (Babur), 543 
Bindraban, the Historian, 641 Firishta, as an Historian, 591-5 
Birahan(Parihars ?). 295, xvi 
Birbal (Viravara), 555 


Alp Ghazi, why so called, 366-7 
Altamash (Ututmish), meaning, 
213-4 

Ambuji Pand, 666-7 
Amir (Amin) Khan, 649 
Amlr-i-Dai Hasan, 183 
Amir Kazi (Amir Rasi), 423 
Amlru-d*din (Aminu-d-din), 592 
Andrun (tndradvumna?), 4SS-9 
Antrat (Aniruddh) Singh, 634 
Anuk (Lawik), 190 
Appaji (Damaji) Gaikawar, 69S 
Arzaki (AzrnkI), 431 
Ashara-i-Mubashehara, 702 
Astan (Adashtan ?) Shah, 9S 
‘Ata Beg (‘Alau-d-daula) Qaz- 
yini, 630 

Aziz Himar (Khummar), 29S 
gaba Hiuan Abdal, 10S 
Baba Jukayath (Babuji Kan- 
tiya ?), 603 

Babaniya(Bamauiyo), 104, 324 
Bairu-d-dln Daulatshah, 3S3 
Biighara (Nagavarman 7), 24 
Bahadur Khan Rohila, 628 
Bahadur Khan Loiy, 623 
Bahar Deo (Baiud or Yag- 


Firuz Tughlaq’s ago at death, 
390 


Bir Bhan Deo (YiraBhanU Deva Rajpati (Gajani?), 539, 572-3 

ttt\ oflf* ' n*. r iai 


III), 337 
Bir Singh Deva (Baghela), 463 
Bithal Sudeo (Yithal Shivdev), 
6S9 

Bithal (Yithal Sundar), 69S 
Bolhagan '(Borahs), 2S2-3, xv 


Gang (Gangeya Chedi), 161 
Ghairat Khan or ‘Izzat Khan?, 
675 

Ghazi Khan Sur(Tonwar), 523-4 
Ghaiyar (Nayar), 695 
GhaU3U-e-Saqalain, 4S1 


Brahmanpal (Trilochanpal), 133 Ghiizi Mujli (Mahli), 455 
Budehi Bimman Dhaval (Bnd- Ghazi Khan Tatar (Tonwar), 
_dhi Yarman Dhavola 7), 97 586 

Buihkar (Madhukar), 622 
Bujabila (Bhujabala?), 170 
Buledi or Bnrdi (tribe), 107 
Burabrah (Paupera, Raja of 
Jawhar near Daharvu), 333-4 
Burhan Ughlan Jujitar, 317-8 
Qbacb (Jajja), 80 
Charkas Daftir (George the 
Factor?), 122 


Gbiyas Raihani (Zain Khani), 
604" _ ‘ 

Giaudaraz, Hazrat, 659 
Gopal Dai Nakta, 591-2 
Gnjat (Gajp3t) Khan, 623 
Gurpal (Kuvarpal.Kumarpal), 
174-5 

Hablbulla, of Herat, 490 
Haidar Malik Huhk (Mirza 
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Haidar Dughlat), 41S 
Hajji Hahibulla, 544-5 
Hnmba Nutlr (Nambiyattlri), 
422 _ 

Har Das (Tap3r Das), 597-S 
Harnand (Pradhan), 249-50 
Kasan Khan Tabati (Batatii),578 
Husain Khan Nirak (Surk), 454 
Hasan Makon (Makhan), 489 
Hasan Sabbah, 237-S 
Hasnab Mishka ti (Mikaili), 933 
Hawaii (-Jtwi, Jui) Uzbek, 510 
Hiraj (Hari Raj), 180 
Hisamu-d-dln, brother or cou- 
sin of Khusrav Khan, 286-7 
Hisamu-d-din Ulbak(Ughlabak), 
180-1 

Hmhang, Amir, identified, 383 
Hiraman Baksariya, 672 
Hurra-i-Khutnii, 163 
Husain Ivhan (l’ukriya), 518 
Husain Quli Khan, 518, 521 
(lyffs Afghan identified, 355 
•Iniadu-d-din Shaikh, 382 
Imamu-l-mulk (Intiznmu-1- 
Mulk 7), 690 

Iqbal Mudbir, why so called, 248 
Iradat Khan as Historian, 678 
Ismat Khiin (‘Azmat Khan),G40 
Jagat Sinha, Baja of Mau, 6-25 
Jahan (Chupan) Malik Agha, 
(wife ot Taimur), 361 
Jahir Deo Ajari, 224-5 
Jni Mai, son of Etipsi ( ?), 574 
Jnklr Zand {Chaghar Rind), 559 
Jnjn or Jajjii (Chhajju), 395-6, 
712 

3 a bar Beg (Ohaghar Beg), 431 
Jala I Khan, Saiyid Huri or 
Sadhauri ?, 571 

Jalalu-d-dln DIvani (Dawwani), 
106 

Jarjir (Gurji or Karkhi ?), 431 
Jaswantrao Bc.vSr (Pasvnr), 699 
.Tat v, -an (Chauhan 7)cl79 
Jiiwian (Chandiiin), 650 
Jhils (JhabTls), 535 
JIbawIn (Sambadova 7), 99 
•Tihtar (Jaitra Sinha 7), 181 
Jiwan, Malik (-Hand), 650 
Jfiga (Bachgoti), 470 
JngnI Kiah'-var (Kishorc), C99 
) Juli or Chuli, Shaikh, 514 
((Abakan Nnjla {Ganceya 
Chcdi), 73-4 

Kahir (Kali) Bhvlra, 97 
KnbkaVia (Kaviknkua), 655 
Kab (Rai), 647 
Knhcri (trike), 107 
Kaid (Kclar) Rai, 53} 

Kiira (Qlim) Khan, G31 
Kaksa (Knkntstha 7), 93 
Kajar Shah (Gujar Sib), 333-4 
Kajwi (Gujar) Klxatri, 403 
Italy on Rai Biqqal, 013 
Kalnoih (Knilaib ?), 335 
Kx-nalu- l-.ltn Gurg, 231 
Kamila- 1-dia (Main), 339-03 


Kangfi (Gangu) Khafcti, 409 
Kanktima (Ghnguba) Tantia. 
693-9 

Karak (Qazzaq) Khan, 527 
Eantaji Kadam Bandc, 677 
Karam Mala (Qnramanlii), 572 
Karan Bai (Kirat Bail, 182 
Kathis, 550, 552, 553' 

Kesar (Kfrat) Singh, 653 
Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khali, 
447-8 

IChengar, Baja of ICachh, 553 
Khankhar (KhengSr, the Raja 
of Ivarnal or Girnar), 302-3 
Khudayar Khan Latti, 635-6 
Khunza, Bibi, 424 
Khusrav blinded, 603, 623-4 
Khusrav’s murder, proof of, 
616 


Miran Muhammad Sbuja'a 
(Shah), 5GS 

Mir Jumla Yar (Tar ?^Khan, CS: 
Mir (not AmlrJM'asumBhak- 
kari, 550 

Mirza Kasan (error), 525 
Mh'ar.bin Mnhalhil, 71-2 
Mubarak (Mirak) Rasvi, 527 
Mudabbir (Muzoffar) Khan, Gil 
Muhammad Haiti, 631 
Mulpmmad Hakim (Muqlra) 
Bakhslii, 557 

Muhammad Khan Bihbudi 
(Bihshdi), 547 
Muhammad Quli Tiighlnni, 
(Tuqbul), 537 

Muhammad Shah S.ofavi, 631 
Muhammad Salih Kambu, 626, 
639 ‘ ' 


Muhammad Salih KhiijhnavP, 
626 


Khusrav Khan Charkas, 114 
KhwnjagSn Kk-.vaja, 521 
Ivhwaji Mansur executed, 54S-9 Muhazzab, Khwfija, 219 
Khwandamir, the nramhon of Mulla Fazin (Q'iz\n), 407 

Mirkhwand, 424 " "" ’ ’ 5 ' T ~” 

Kilmiik (Qalmaq), 534, 536 
Koka Fulnd, 522 
Koka Pradhan, 249-50 
Kulchand (Kokalla Chedi II.), 

146-3 

Kuraishi (Waisi), Khwnja, GQ2 
Kura and Puris, xx-xxi 


l.nkhzir (Lakhdhir), 119 
Lakkana Dandannyoka, 419 
Lai Kunvar’o father, 671 
Laudhnu (Baudhan), 471-2 
Ledy (error for Lawi), 141 
Lonfi (Lumbhn) Kntlii, 552 
Lon Karan (Liinkaran), 543 
f/jadkgarh’QIadUukar), 573 
Mahepatar'fl real narao, 025-6 
Maharta (Bharat?) Chorub, 45-1 
Mairaua-i-Maishum, 3G0 


Mulla JIuhamtuad Mazliib 
(Mnhazzab), 442 
Mullii Muhammad Lahori 
(Lari), 630 

Mnintfizu-l-Mulk {Mnh’irizn-V 
Mnlk) Sarbuland Khan, 701 
Muna (Motn) Raja, 674 
Mnndihs, 656 

blur khan (MuwarrikhSn, i.fl. 

Historians), 330, 336 
Mina Zakmal (Ragraal), 343 
MuzaEtnr Khan Turbatl, 534-5 
Muyyad Beg, 453 
fjagoji Mane, 662 
Nfihar (error for Bihar) Deo, 
232 

Nahamrui or Nnhmardi (Tribo) 
121 


Nakbin (Nakpai, a Mongol), 333 
k Hindi, 243-4, 372, xiv 


Niinak 


Malhi Kay yiil (Qaltal), 453-9 _ , 

Malikzdla Hnrbui (Efarivi), 395 Kardnjanpal (TriloclunpaJ), 133 
MSI Gosain, 573 Nor Singb (Bit Singh Tomar of 

Malik Aahraf (Moliku-ah-Sharq), Gwnlior), 394, 398 

CS2 Nar Singb (BIr Singh) Bandolri 


Mallu Khan (MallShSn, boat- 
men), 495 

ManSr BarmulJMara Varmon 
or Mara Pcrumal), 245 
Man Doo (NSnya Dova), 293 
Manik Rai (Malak Rai ?). 635 
Manjhiic (Manjhii) Shaikh, 193 
Mankburni, meaning of, 240-1 
Mankuta, 222 


622 


Kar Singh Deo (BIr Singh Doo 
of BInta), 571 

Nar Sing >lakhwar(Kumnr).610 
Na?ib Shrib (of Bengal). 451 
Nasiru-d-din QubaoUa, suicide 
of, 185-6 

Nanbar Khan, an error, 8G0-1 
Nanruz Kargan (G organ, son- 



M-arsal (Satarsal), 552 
MaVuJ-5-S‘a-l-i-Riiman, 479 
Mitaral Unri Bilhh (Mama 


and Hari Balia I), 603 
M‘flaum-i-‘Aii, 51C-7, 513 


Ntineh-pozir (N'amUyatttri), 42 
Nokin (Nangban) Oohel, 55* 
Nur Bog (Kan tang) Khan, 631 
Kur JabinM birth, G1S-9 
Nur Turk, 219 

' - 6<>i 


fihiak (Jfcl’ag, MoV.at or Mol.'.al) pilihih Khmza la Kfi > nj.}, 0 
Dio, RIjl of MI tv, -a, 219-59 PanlyS Guru (error) 3.2 
Mil.ak Do 5 (Mela-. Dava), 216 Panhun (Bhantt, i.t.Sun ')■ 
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Tap Rai (Papra), 66S 
Param Deo (Virarn Dcva Chau- 
han o£ Sambliar),' 286-7 
PartabBac (Patar Tabar), 574 
Patr Das (Tipar Das), 545-6 
Payanda Muhammad Khan, 551 
Piluji Mahratta (Pilaji Gaika* 
wad), 677 

Pitan Waisiya, 651 
Pisar-i-Thnnoaari, 299 
Puranmal Purabiya, 460 
Qabul Totaband, jlalik, 317 
Qadir Shah of Kalpi, 400 
Qaidi, (Fandi or Pandya), 21 
Qarmali (Parmuli). 450-1 
Qarmatian, 141, 219 
Qatlu Kirani (Lohar.i), 576 
Qazi-'nli, (Qasi 'All), 459 
Qiwiimu-d-dln-i-'Ilaqa, 262 
Qudsiya Begam, 649 
Qurbat Hasan Kangu. 826-7 
Qutb Khan Bauet (Knib?), 457 
Qutbu-d-din, Saiyid, 231 _ 

Raja Bahadur (Rar.ii Bahadur), 
640 

Kam (Dliarma) Chand, Raja of 
Nagarkot, 515 

Raja Ram Husain (Jiban), 690 
Raja Rai (Rudar) of Kamaun, 
606 

Ramal (Bharmal or Nirmal ?), S5 
Ramchand, Raja of Panna 
(Bhata), 47S 

Ramchandar, Raja of Bittiah 
(Bhata), 555 

Rameawar (Ram Sah) Gwali- 
yari, 543 
Band Kika, 542 
Bnndhol (Randhaval), 2S9 
Rani of MutfUi (Motupally), 
283 

Rasadu-d-daula (Raushanu-d- 
daula), 6S2 
Ratan, Malik, 101 
Rashid (?) Sultan Mirza, 5S7 
Rayat, 553 

Rukn Janda (Junaidi ?), 391 
Rusal (Rai Zabul ?), 175-6 
Rustam Rao, 659 
Rustam Dil Khan, 667 
Rustam Khan Rmni, 529-SO 
gabhnk Prakas (Subhagya Pra 
kasb), 687 

Sabli, (Chakki ?), son of Shahi, 
145 

S'ad-i-Salman, 163 


Sadar, orror for Haidar, 593 
Sadr Zilla (Jumlaj Khan, 713 
Safar (Shukra[eharya ?]), 75 
Sahasi (Sinha Sena ?) SO 
S'aid Khan Chaghtai, 592 
Saifu-l-Muluk and Badi‘u-1- 
Jamal, legend of, 115 
Saifu-l-Mulk, undo of Tarsun 
. Muhammad Khan, 110-1 
Saiyid bin (?) Majziib, 491 
Sakanas (Sanganian), 661-2 
Same (Saba ji), 697 
Samnji (Shambhaji), G2S 
Samar (Tamar), 261 
Sam Sultan (Huaam Khan) 
Gujarati, 593 

Sana‘1, correct lnqab of, 432 
Sandal Aqa, why so called, 692 
Sangi Bamkhal (Singgo Nam- 
gyal), 635-6 

Sangram, Raja of Gorakhpur 
(Kharakpur), 540, 573 
Sankli Deo (Singhan Dova), 372 
Santaji Ghorpade’s death, 662 
Sarang Gakkhnr (Malik), 509 
Sarman Deori (Sartan Deoda), 
549-50 

Snrvadharan, error for Bir ton 
Uddharan, 394-5 
Sarwar (Sumer) Rai, 392, 393 
Sassi (Shaslun, t. e. Hare or 
Moon}, 180 
Sayat (Salnb ?), 558 
Saz Khan Baligh (Saru Khan 
Uzbek), 637 

Shakurkani (Shafurgani), 221 
Shah-i-Lundan (Lawandan), 522 
Sbahsawar (Shahnawaz) Khan, 
60S 


Sinanu-d-din Habsh (Chaueaar), 
214-5 

Sir (Sumer) Rai, 396, 397 
Sisakar (Shikahakar or Yashas- 
kara ?), 90 
Soli (Luli), 171 

Stibbett, Giles, Colonel, patron 
of Ghulnm Basit, 695 
Subakh (3unj) Tamiir, 349 
Subhan Deo Rani (Shobhan 
Devi), S3 

Subhan Rai (Sujan Rai), 6S0 
Sufaid (3‘aid) Badakhshi, 547 
Sufi Wali Kadamu (Rumlu or 
Shamlu?), 511 

Snlaiman Badshah. (Pasha), 704 
Sumragan, Sumra tribe, 303-4 
Suratmish (Siyurghatmish), 
404-5 

Tadar Jaipal (Trilochanpal),245 
Tahir bin Rust (Zainab ?), 426 
Tai Balwi (Tabni), 24S 
Takbta-Degi, 570 
Takri (Taqarrub) Khan, 693 
Tannii, Nannu, Katthu, original 
name of Muzafiar III, 550 
Tanseni (Tausani), 544 
TarajiBhao, why so called, 696 
Tardiba (Tardi Yakka), 441 
Tarmashrin’s invasion, 362 
Tarwari (Travadi), 551 
Tiharu (Tharu),' 207 
Tiiak, bin Jaisen (Jahlan), 163 
Tuztigin (Purtigin), 429 
‘{Jbaid.not 'Ubaid-i-Zaknni, 291 
Uchaina (Ujjainiya) Raja, 694 
Udarn (Udnram), 6S4 
■Uduafghan (‘Uduafgan) Khan, 
6S4 


Shamsu-l-Kah (Kufat), 237 Ugar Sen Kachhwaha (Khichi), 
Shaifehzada-i-3am identified, STS 472 

Shamsher (Sumer) Singh, 699 Ujjainiya Rajas of Bhojpur, 608 
Shamsu-d-din Dabu(Dabir), 366 'Umar Qian Sarvani, Kalkapur 
Shankraji Malhar, 672 (Gazbur), 445 

Sharsf Kai (Qaini), 27S \yankn (Yenkoji Kimbalbar), 

Shayasla Khan, story of, 640 5S1 

Sherafghnn (Shcrafgan) Khan, \Vara3h (Wirmish or Durmesb) 
6S4 Khan, 123, xii 

Sher Khan, son of 'Adli (?), 551 Yawikhiru-l-mulk (Mujiru-1- 
Shir Abru Chashm (error), 306 mulk), 2S7 

Siharna (Shri Harsha ?), 60 Yuauf-i-Sarub (Swarup or Sar- 
Silitn (Satarenl) Jam, 11S ■war), 407 

Sikandar Mai (or Mu'in), 600 Z as ' (Narsi), 170 
Sikandar bin Manjhu, 623 Zibak (Kaibak) Tarkhan, 125 

Sikandar Sur’s father, 4S9 Zinbanda (Zain Rinda), 800 

Silaij (Shilnditya), 80 
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PLACES. 


/\b-i-Siyah, 305 
Abrun (7), 15 
Achlagarh, 6S3 
Adas or Am, 677 
Ada3htan (Adkishthiina), 55 
Afghan (Lamghan), 703 
Afghnnpur, 272 
Agrowall, £03 
Ahirwara, 6S5 
Ahruni (Aliirwan), 353 
Ahun3t (Abivant), 633 
‘Aiai (not n place-name), 549 
Ajar (Arjar or Ichhwaro), 225, 
xiv 

Akbarpur, 629 

Akbam (Agham), 91 

Akhar (Aghat), 554 

Akroda (Agrowa), 807 

Alagh Khani (Ulugh Kb uni), 314 

Alamut, 200 

Alang, 627, G32 

•Ali Mohan, 524 

‘Aliputrn, 127 

‘Ali Rajpur, 524 

Alka Palkn, G34 

Aloda (Aluwa), GOO 

Alola (Anwala), GOO 

Amartali (Amreli) 711 

Amnrun (Ambrnn), 553 

Amba darra (Amba Ghat), G5S 

Amba Jogiii, G2S-0 

Amhal (Anbilviid), 33 

Anab (.Vghbab), 13-11 

Andarab, 317 

Andardiin (not a placo), 4S3-9 
Andnral ah (Andriina). 1SG 
Andkhod (Andkhui), 68G 
Atidol (lirandol), G23 
An Makindn(Hnnamkonda), 255 
Antiwar (Indur in Alwar), 105 
Anjar.dudh (Anjaudarra, Ajanta 
Glnt), G5S 

Anjarai (Indirrii), G33 
Atiki Tanki, GS1 
Anupr.ngar, GP1 
Anup Tnlno, 515 
Aj.nir, Aaur (Barcclor ?), IS 
Arail, 491 

Arak-tlrat (Argha-tirtka), 45, s 
Arat'hur (Abiitm 1), 52 
Ardal (Arv.al), 170 
Arikanna (Arfcat 7), 211 
Annabel (Las Bab), 33 
Arman (Burma), 53 
Arroun (Ilormu:), 15 
Atsdpnr, 700 
Arvhuhar (Abukar), SOT 
At lr, (Aeara), £55 


‘Aiaipur, 690 
Ater, 6S5 
Atroli, 406 
Aultkln (Okha ? ), 17 
Aurangabad (near Sialkol), GOO 
Awair-Kaaair, Cl 
Awantghar (Utgarh), 497 
Aweaar (Urcsar), 5G0 
•Azampur, 523 
‘Azamtnra (Satara), GGl 
Azdu (Urdu, camp), 614 
‘Azimabad-Tirauri, 202-3 
Babal (Dabul), 653 
Babul (Pail), 218 
Babarluka, 12G 
Bach (Panj) Pabari, G03 
Badarpur Serai, G03 
Bndham (Padham), 401 
Badhnor (Bcdnor), G14 
Badin, 114 
Bagar, ISO 

Baghara (Kagavnrman ?), 21 
Bughban, 124-5 
Bagh-i-Hayatbakksh, 635 
Bagh-i-Jiid, 229 
Eagk-i-Jun (Bagk-i-Jul), 1S5 
Bnghpat, 855 
Baghra (Badhora ?), 357 
Baghriir (Bhakkar ?), 90 
Baglana (Pachl.Tna), 367 
Balndurgarh (Pedguon), 650 
Baba lurpur (near Bauntas), 647 
Bahadurpur (near Burhanpur), 
G57 

Bahalmir (lladmcr), 123 
Bahar [Xahr or tho Indus), 71 
Baharimivi, 77-8 
Bahltub (Bogov.nl?), 445 
Bnhbnnl (Bhilmat or ITahr* 
v.ala). 283 
I’ablun, GI5 

Bahrali (near Ilardw-ir). 357 
Bahrkuada (Bburkiinda), 150, 
xi>: 

llahiijl (I’ahuj), *251-2 
E-iila (in Kashmir), 357-S 
Bailsman (UhUauiiil), 77-3 
llairam Kala (lliramgnb), C22 


Ath'.a (in Sccni, C.P.), CC1 
Asbti (Ash'. a in PatLur.i), 5:0 
Asi (A tan), U. 125 
AtVabsda (7), S3 
A-ini, 110 


Bajhora (Takhoroi), 572 
Rajlaua (I’achl'ttta), 402 
Ibjran (Vanjhrct). Ill 
liajuca (I'.ajr.a), sxi 
Urijt’.ftra (in Ilcahiarj ur), 402 
Bafcar (Vara), 132 
BakialTn (llugval tribe), ISO 
Bakra (Terra), 572 
Bakrampiir (Vikrampur), 5^3 
Ibfcri (Bherput ?). 5K#7 
Ilakiar (in Undo), 100, ss 
BsLTb, 223 
E tbmgarh, C"‘3 
Ilalarain (I'.ilrT:: ;), 333 
EaUwarda (EaUarar, L’-tchh). 51 


Baiba k or Balbun (Kdyal ?), 63 
Baiisana (BalUna), 53G 
Baiput (Malpur), 711 
Ban (near Sialkot), 477 
Banadti (Pundrv 7), 243 
Banawns (Banvusi), 4S 
Bandana (Fandarainal, 415 
Bandhti, 40G 

Bandri (Pandhnrpur ?), 250 
Bandwa (I’andua), 712 
Bangamati (river), 20S-D 
Bangarmii, 297 
Bangash (Bangarh), 701 
Bangash-i-BSlii (Kurrani). G37 
Bangash-i-Pain (Kokat), 637 
Banganan (Bang-Ton), 210 
Bangu (Pegii), 5S3 
Bartihal, 477 

Bani or Nabi Shah Darak 
(Dnrg), (Panhalii). GGl 
Bani or Knbi Shah Garh, (Haj- 
garh), GG l 

BanktTla (vnr. Balala), 233 
Banpur (Bampur), 412 
Baniir, near Patiala, -133 
Banyan (Banntt ?), 217-S 
Baqalan, 31G 
Barada (Bnlablii ?), 1SG-7 
IbrLa (Baran), 116 
Barbanda (Barind), 212 
Bardar (Hard .viir ?), 22G 
Bardar (Rupdr ?), 336 
Bardasir (Kerman), 231 
Bargan (Burkhan), 107 
Barh, 185 
Barhad, GS5 

Btrh-Tnpur (flftnranpur), III 
Blither (L’augal), 12.1 
I’armaitpuri, 2'.fi 
BariK*wn, 4G2 
Barr. i (D«:7rl:a/, 57 
Baniina, 702 
Bartol (Hataul), 273 l 
B.Trtot (Mar r. ■»» ?/. 100 
Ibriiji (V.'nrdha V), 25} 

Barvriib (near divd), 233 
Bar wan (i’srv.an), 231 
BavTwar (IlliuiTv ar), 5 50 
llaiankot, 211 
Ilrtan t garh, f/3 
Bvantpur, G2» 

Basina (Pa tic t), S. 1 ! 

Bat’shur (Bair/ia ?), 10 

B.tv.ali (IJi-lli), 511, 607 
Birv.- at (”arwar), 707 
Beni B. (DhTuli Bain), 103 
Beoli (Belli). 330 
Bhalralr, Cil 
Bhagv. Sr.gob, 7CO 
Bhakhri (Hakrn?|. 0-2 
Jlhafefcir (Katf-.sr 7), 0-.2 
Bhakkar (ir, MiT'.v.V.), f.'.l 
Bbatrra (BaVrib). 00-' 
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Bhnndarkal (Bhndrakali), 27 5 
Bbnnder, 683 
Bhau&net (Pundit 7), 462 
Bkangar (Tahangarb), 181 
Bhati (in Bengal), 575 
Bhati, near Aro r, 51 
Bhatia (Bhera), 18S-9 
Bliatnur, (Baniir ?), 445-6 
BhTmnagar, origin of name, 142 
Bhojpur (in Fatrukkabad), 259 
Bhojpur (in Shahabiid), G03 
Bhonsln, village, 651 
Bhowiil, 583 

Bhuknnu (Bhuingiion), 405 
Bkuliyas (Buliynsa), 556 
Bhusliangarh, 664 
Birat (Bettiah?), 4S 
Bibipur, 695 
Bidr (Bidri). 650 
Bidrur (Beliir), 415 
Bi janngar (Bairagarh), 254 
Bijldna (Pachlana), 402 
Bijnor (or Pinjor 7), 22G 
Biluchpur, p. xsiii 
Bindrawach (?), 6S9 
Birahnn (Babrahan), 54 
Birampuri (Brahmapuri), G63 
Birgaon (Pedgnon), 659, 663 
Birnagar (Va'dnagar), 677 
Biswar, (Ellic'kput ?), 50 
Bittiah (Bkata), 555 
Biturashit (Petora), 42 
Bitura (Batoro 7), 126 
Bituri (Tripuri, Tevar), 48 
Biyalas (Walls tan), 34 
Biznpur (Vaijapnr), 628 
Brahmanabad, 76-7 
Brahmoshil, 45 
Bndfattan (Badagere?), 70 
Budka or Budkiya, 33 
Buki (Bob or Bopur), 404 
Bulandrai (Malandarai), 578-9 
Bulbad (Walwalaj), 1S9-190 
Burag (Pnrik), 636 
Butana (Buriya 7), 487 
Burganw (Borgaon), 589 
Burhanabad, 492 
Buria or Burya, 690 
Busra (Bhurngndh), 633 
Ghnchandi (Chicken di), 684 
Chackknn, 126 
Chakna (Ckdkan), 652 
Chamargonda (Shrigonda), 633 
Champa (Bhogalpur), 47 
Chamyari, 516 
Chanak (Aohanock), 703 
Chand (Okenwal, Chaiil), 703 
Cbandi (Cbandipur), 3S3 
Ckandpur (in Bijnor), 697 
Cbandrud (Ckinab), 39-40 
Cbanduka (Chandkob), 112 
Ckanir (Chaneaar 7), 94 
Cbaniut, 485 
Charikar, ■ 116 
Chatawar (Jatwar 7), 497 
Chaubala (Muradabad), 560 
Chaundb (Chainpnr), 447 
Ckhapargbatta, 515 


CbbatraniftU (Chhibramau), 514 Drlita (Darnnta), 41 
Cbhatur (Obatar Bazar), 107 Dublahan (Dobaldhan), 333 
Obihal-z\na(uear Qaudabar),637 Dudhi (Dudbai), 49 
Ohitnpur (Ohunnr?), 649 Dukam (Dogaon), 47 
Cbitar (Cbbapar 7), 438 Dukampur (Vikrampur 7), 47 

Chochra (Cbinanra), 703 Dushab (CJohcha 7), 26-8 
Cbonsu (Chatsu), 481 £ den (Aden), 301 

Choupart (Supa), 651 Ellora Caves, 21, 644 

Chun (Chola), 46 Fahraj (Pahra in Kerman), 63 

Chun (dun in Sindh), 689 Faj Hanisnr (Khaesar), 199 
Cbupa-gbnt (7), 501 Famknl (Anbilwad), 33 

Dabar Fass, 4S0 Fandarina (Pandarani), 66, 70 

Dadar (in Baluchistan), 650 Fardnpur, 657 
Dagdar (Dakhdar), 518-9 Farghan (error for Amir 

Dakand (Dhand, Lake, Pool), Qarghan), 304 
394 ' Faridabad, 693 

Dahanda (rivet), 397 Farldpnr, 700 

Dakntrntn (noar Jind), 314 Fathabad (in Bengal), 574 
Dahmiri (Dbaner, Nilrpur), 480 Fath-Bagh, 114 
Daknaj (Bander), 14, 77 -S Fatli Khan (FatliBagh), 114 

Dakrn Garden, 607 Fathpur( near Multan), 399 

Dahiib (Dashtak), 36 Fatlipur Hnswa, 521 

Dair (Dabar), 587-S Fatlipur Sabina (Bibiya), 540 

Dakdaki (Dngdugi), sis Firabuz (Panjgiir), 68 

Damal (Dabmal, Dahmiri), 480 Firanj (Qiranj, Kalinga), 7 
Dal (Ranh), 212 Firozabad (Ckandwar), 281, 685 

Daliya (Dnbwali Nyewnl 7), 290 Firozabad Harnikhera, 352-58 
Damdnma (in Allababdd), 61S Firuzpur-Jbarka, 475, 487 
Damrila (Darbela 7), 804 Qadarnra Ghat, 202 

Damuda (Damob), 587 Gagri (Kakar 7), 112 

Dandnnaqnn (near Panjdeh), 194 Galna, 632 
Dangali, (neat Rawalpindi) 403 Gambaz (Gambat), 111 
Dar, Dawar, Dur (Dravira), 46 Ganaur, 486 
Darahlar (Lar Valley), 601 Ganga Sagar (Sagar Island), 47 
Dara-karib (Jalugai), 106 Gangdaapur (or Daspur 7), 539 
Darak Yamuna (rakmina), 65 Gaoghat, 679 
Darbela, 112 Garaunda (Gkaraunda), 486 

Dardur (Mussendom), 61 Gardez, 16S 

Dariba Bazar (in Debli), 6S7-S Garha (Khurda), 620 
Daryabad, 470 Garha Katanka, 526, 571 

Daryapur, 479 Garh-patt’i (Garh Bithli), 6S3 - 

Dawaru-l-Marsad, 54-5 Gati (Koil 7), 52 

Debra (Dera Bugti), 107 Ghana (in the Sudan), 67 

Dolly, Mount, 69 Ghanur (Ganaur), 260 

Deokot (Devikot), 209 Gharjistan, 424 

Deoli (in Etawa), 230 Gharkol (Khargon), 588 

Depur (Udayanapur), 195 Gkat-i-Chanda, 617 

Dewalgaon Raja, 627 Ghaus-Kada (Ghansgadb), 696 

Dewati-Majiiri (Maoberi), 569 Gkaziu-d-din jtSTagar, 692 
Dhal (Dabnla or Cbedi), 48 Ghaztik (Ghazniyak), 347 
Dbamai (Dibbni), 269 Gbiyaapnr, 269 

Dhamtaur, 556 Gbolgiiat (Golgot), 702-3 

Dhandhera (Dbundar 7), 482 Gbori, 6S6 

Dhangan (Dihmiri 7), 480 Gburganw (Khargon), 256 
Dhanjur (Rander), 51 Ghuzak or Ghurak, 41 

Dbarab (Dhodap), 633 Girjhak, 459-60 

Dharasiyun (Dbaraseo), 633 Goda (Goa, not Goga), 606 
Dharmat (near Ujjain), 648 Godb (Goknd), 6S5 

Dibayat, 84 Golitalab (Gopltiilab), 5S3 

Dihbari (Dhabadi), 581 Gogunda, 542 

Dihdawal (Dbudinl), 464 Gondhana (Kondnna), 634 

Dinarkotah (Dhingrot), 165 Gorakpur (Kharakpur), 602-8 
Dinkot (Dbangot), 165 Govindwal, 600 

Dinur (Udayanapur), 195 Gudrang(Guzar-i-!sarang?),40G 

Disawa (Desuya), 516 Gulka (Galgala),_660 

Diworawal (Derawal), 509 Gulsbanabad (Kasik), 659 

Doraha, 666 Gurgan (Hyrcania), 197 

Doura (Daunrua), 450, sis Gurganw (Koregaon), 660 
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Gwalior (Gnwilgnrh?), 500 
Ownlljrnr (Golot), 801, 470 
Kmlfitn, noar Dlmnduka, 052 
3 fncllmri (IJntbiiri), 02 
Ilnfdnpura (riot a plnco-namo), 
C57 _ 

IJnflxijbii'l (in Gujramvnla), C01 
Haibnlpur (I'nlti), 001 
Hnlbatpur (Siddhpur ?), 034 
llnjo, 035 

ITajnir (Jnuor ?), 52-3 
Tlila-knndi (Old Hnbi), 12G 
Haldi (in Haiti:!), 443, xix 
Haldi Gh.it (in Udaynpur), 542 
Holin (Ilindan ?), SCO 
Hnmirpnr (Ilnripur), 058 
Hanawal (Chunwai), C7 
liana Mab.il, 03G 
Hnniir (n’omnvnr), 422 
ll.ipur (Rahnpur), 8G5 
Hnrmakut (narnmultli), 55 
llnrbt-KbU (Harnikhera), 886 
Haris, 034 
Ilnroli (Jaroli), 40G 
Hariir (Hindur or Hnrlpur?),437 
llartfiln (near Edliibad), G75 
Hasht-bibinbt Garden, 440 
Hatfmpnr (HaBtiniipur), 373-4 
Hat Kant (Athgath), 480 
llatva, G02 

Ilawnriun (Hon.ivrnr), 422 
Hazaro-i-Farigh (Q.irlugh), G12 
nijli or Iiijili, G31 
Hindal (Hodal), 509 
Hindbari or Hotb.iri, 92 
Ilindwnri (Mandnwar), 393 
llasainpur, xxiii 
Hodhnn (Budhnna?), 4S2 
Ibn Kiivran, 15 
•Idalabnd (Edliibad), G57 
lkdnla (Ekdalla), 811-2 
Iraaniibad (Eminabad), G90 
Indar-aar-bandi (Antarvcdi), 161 

Iriyab (in ICurram), 340 
Ialamputi (Brahmapuri), G68 
Iatlyn (in ICurram?), 201 
•Itimndpur, 635 
Jabal (Jibal, Mountains in 
Ghor), 200 

Jabbal (Jibal or 'Iraq-i-'Ajam), 
164 

Jabhan (Obibban. Bbimbar), 358 
Jag-dara (Cbabdara), 578 
Jagna (QliSkan), GTS 
Jahan (Ohibhan, Bhlmbar), 601 
JaUra (Tijiira ?), 405 
Jaipal (Cbabbal), 601 
Jnhnuabad (in Hugh), 579 
Jalmi or Chhani(Ohuniau), 560 
Jnl (not n pinoe-namo), xvii 
Jalalabad (in Muzaflatnagnr), 

069 * 

Jalali (near Etawa ?), 2S0 
Jaleaar (Ohhaleiar), 441 
Jalmar (Jaleshwar), 546 
Johat (Cbalia), 703-4 


Jaliranti (Ohilkia), G94 
Jnlna, 582 
Jatiigar, 10G 
Jnhviili (?), 94 
Jninbo (Vanb'ii), 412 
.Tamil (Mail or Mahoba ?), 232 
Janiiwal {Obumvnl), G7 
Jnngaz-hati, G22 
.Janie] (Jind), 314 
Jnnkiin (.Tnngiin), 81 
Jnnnaliilnd, 508 
Jiirnn Manjhur (Macbhiwnra?) 

24G-7, 40G-7 
JnrtoJi (Jaroli), 40G 
Jnsi (Hanoi), 248 
Jasruna (Jaarota), 587 
Jauaa (Jhuii), 548 
U.iwinn (Cbandinn), 650 
Jo war, 3G0-6 
JknjilBa (Vavania), 554 
Jhalmvar (Hfilar), 552 
Jhaniid, G10 
Jharkhand, 45S 
Jhor or Jahra (Tijara ?), 405 
Jhnunai (Jhusi), 617 
Jhuni (Chunian), 674-5 
Jidia (Chandi [pur] ?), 8S3 
Jirbattan (Kiinanoro), 66-70 
Jitaanran (Jitaran), 5 C9 
Jitgarh (Jaitpur), 6S4 
Jitura (Cliitiia), 541 
Jiibala (Chaupla), 366 
Judhan (Jalodhan), 634 
JiTiza (Khuwiza), 652 
Jun, 114 

Jund (Chawand), 634 
Jurz (Gurjara), 5 
Jutana (Jhotana), 551 
Kach-Nakti (Kachh-Kagan), 123 
Kachchi Sarai, G93-4_ 
lCachwnra (Khicbiw.ira), 463 
ICabamrud (ICahmard), 502 
Ivahalgnnw (Colgong), 471 
Kuhawan (Khal.iu), 664 
ICnblur, 487 ‘ - 

I\uuu,a-Kanll (Ivhor-Kampua), 
89G 

Kain (Qnin), 278 
Ivaitnli-Shahr (Kotli), 477 
ICaithar (Kather), 226 
Kakan (Gnha), 124-5 
Kakrani (Kakrali), 524 
Knlabiigh (in Mnhva), 592 
Kalahiit (Qalhat), 58, 413 
ICnlarjal (Kulacbala ?), 55-6 
Kalatur (Kalanaur), 709 
ICalna (Gnina), 582 
Kaliyada, 617 
ICalri, 62 

Kalwnn (IColwah), 36 
Ivnlwar (JiUor), 502 
Kaman (Kamata), 6 
Kaman Pahari,' GS5 
ICambala (Kampli). 296 
Kambati (IChairkot), S3 
Kampat (Ivantit), 548 
Kampil 259, 401 
Kamuhul (Ankihyad), 88 


Knmiin (Kaman Pahari), 702 
Kandabil (Gandava), 34 
Kandahar (Gandhara), 70 
Kandahar (Gandhar, neat 
Broach), 70 

Kandahat (Khambait ?), 187-8 
Kandarina (Pandarani), 6G, 70 
ICandarla (Fandaraina), 703 
Kandi, 159-60 
Kandur (Kannanur ?), 255-6 
Kanjna Manjna (Kanchan Man- 
chan), 683 
Kantal (Kantit), 548 
Kant-batahi (Kanth-kot), 302 
Kant-Gola, 451-2 
Kanthur (Kithor ?), 389 
Kanti (Kati in Haidarabad), 634 
Kanwari (Genori ?), 259 
Kapur Talao, 545 
Kanulapur (Kamalapur ?), 489 
Kamr-wahan, 437 
Kannarigarh, 653 
Kara (Farrah), 123 
Kariigar Pass, 555 
Karajal (Kurmaohal, mountains 
of Kumaun), 294-5, 382-3 
ICaraza (Karehra), 698 
Ivarchn-barh (Karcha, Kertae), 
635 

ICardan (Quzdar ?), 80-1 
Karez (near Hernt), 609 
Kari (Gedi in Kachli), 554 
ICari (Kadi near Patan), 650 
Kariat (Qnriat), 412 
Karji Ghat, 569 
Karkalu (Ghargaon), 640 ■ 
Karodn (Agrowa). 307-8 
Karoha (Goa or Gheria), 58 
Karra (Kharar in AmbaJn ?),490 
Karra (Kadi Patan), 301 
Karra (Ivatra Miranpnr), 700 
ICartal (ICutarmal ?), 558 

XC&rur, Kahror, 82 

Kama (Kora Jahanabad), 45 
Karwi (Godi, Gomti), 492 
Ivaahbin (Kamata), 6 
Kaaipur, 683 
Kasmandi, 233 
Kasmur {Kaahmor), 107 
Kasran (Qusdar), 68 
Easr-i-Kajuran (Kajuri Kaeh ?), 
201 

Ivasrkand, 32 

Kassa, (Khasa, Kashmir ?), 9S 
ICatah (Katha), 355 
Kataka (City of Daogir), 380-1 
Kataljahr (Kheljhar), 634 
Kataria (in Vagad.Kachh), 554 
ICatehr (Rohilkhand), 259 
ICatiana (Kntiana), 130 
ICator, 348 

Kstrapur (Katrabo), 576 
Katif (near Bahrein), 5S 
Kaugha (GSgu in the Sudan), 67 
Kantpur (Kantitpur ?), 36 
Kawachir (Kerman), 234 
Kayat (Kant-Gola?), 451-2 
Kayula (Kot Qabula), 461 
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KhnVirun (Kapadvanj), f*T 
Kcnn (Kit'll), i-'i 
Klrt)'!'. 177 

KhairSlnd (ucir Multan), '=06 
Khniral S,1 (in Oiu lr). 500 
Khajwnra (KhirhHSra), 

■153 

Kbalilpnr, 037 
KhSlir Krtali. 3 Ml 
Khrun (Knmhvn Valley "). 257 
Kliinilhnr (Khwd'\ a ?), 2VM 
Khnrnk, 1-1 
Kharakpur, MO 
Kharil, in Pallia. 5.'0, xix 
Klnrcl (Gohrcll. 3:*.* 

Khoro-a (Kht-rfiM), 912 
KhStSkhcri, 032 
Kli.-v.il pur (K_hn< i n»), 1° 
KhaKan (Kelli'), HU 
Khl ,\nk I’.-".', 31T 
Kin ••.arnnq (r.eir >V\f). .VO 
Kin • S«pur, 4M 
Klicrli, Mi* 

Khikar (filncrar 1’..), 70* (?i 
Khiljirur, 029 
Kl.irrSi 1 1 <i'i A ml :V1), 3 ',1 
KhirrSl.ij (near Drill;) 0.0 
Khirrpur (rear P.Vv*). 37 0, 0’O 
Khor (:ie.ir Phnrnr Si S 1, •.HO 
Klicraji (Khiirji). 7C0 
Kheraudi (Ghcd i all), O'lt 
KhudS! 1 1. OMi' 

KhuldSl 1 j, 0-G 
Khnlrr, 317 
Khvr (Klnir), 03 
Khuidn, r,S\ G20 
Khurd Kabul, M3 
KhiirfakSn, -153 
KhilrhSb 433 

Klnvajn Kliir-r (near Blnl-kar), 
100 

Klein. 410 

Kidhur (Gidhaur), 340 
KfkSpirh (KnulSyarh), 03'' 

Kill (near Dehli), 371 
Kiloklnri, Kiliiigliari, 20 1 
KinSr (in Jnlauti), 5GS 
Kmfcol (Kin), 111 
Kinkiita (Gr,iif,t !i:i), 

Kipcbak l’a:?, 102 

Kiranj (Knlinpa cr Corir.gn), 7 

KirSt, Qirfit, R 234 

Kiri (ShShbSzg ri), ICO, 1G0, 

194 

Kirkayan (LncoriSn ?), Pi 
Kieb (I (land of Kcnn), 10 
Ki*h (Kftcli), 05 
Ki«hongarh(Kuniher ?), 702 
Kisht (Hatkant ?), 4 '9 
Kochi (7), 430 ‘ 

Kodal (Hodal). GS5 
Kohnnn (Gohann). 343 
Koh-liatah (GauhSii), 030 
KobstSn (Qilhistii d, 1G3 
Koha (Ghcpha), 5S0 
Kokarumnda, GGG 
Kokra (Chutia Napyur), 077-8 
Kol (Koledleir), G3S 


Kotmvar (Guunehur), 019 
KoriySgtnj. 700 
Kpn’.ai, f>* J 5 
Kotara (Kotra), 123 
Kot-pokali (Knt-pulli), 573 
Kfi.'h liSja, 035 
Kiiir.i ((ltd lira), CG5 
Ktil.S (Gar; S) m.u •.stair.*, 337 
Ktilnui (gallon). 72 
Kulj 'ik, i err Bhnngir. 008 
KumSr (Khmcrl, ‘■•9. 13,23 
Kuntl a, V! 

Kurr.l-h, f-5 

Knmlier (Kumllicr). 702 
Kuril: (Korru), •}*'>• 7 
Kiirnr (Valley), 931 
Kur.ar) nl (Guraj ’.Hi ?), 255 
Kin: 1-iki f.\hv;d -a fO 
Kurdali (Knndhla i. 992 
Kjiii jpiir.i. 0'.>2 
Kill'll i (Har 1-,. nr), MO 
Kiij Ha (K< tla in nr), 302 
Kilt '.ho |K ira-3aliv.nl - 11, 4! 


MnhpSIpnr (near Dehli), 331 
Mahrard (Mnrchra), 7 ID 
Mahrnnli, 491 

MShuli (in the Koliknn), Go 4 
Muhuuinhra (Mnher.var ?), 50 
Mnimanah, 030 
Maithili (Molui ally), 265 
MnjlnuL, Monjhauli, 494-5 
Maham (no! a toponym), 43 J 
Mnkarn'nm (Kot.kan), 00 
Makandora Pam, 09? 

Mokliua (Maplira), 703 
Makidn (Makdda), 210-1 
Ma.vti ISbid (MurrhidSI ill), 
097 

Makh'u'Sl S3 (MurihidSlS 1 1, 

'■I alia (i.rar the Kan). 554 
Malji (Mal-lia), 321,' 3:0. xtii 
Malikpur fi.ear Dehli). 531-2 
Vnlkn-.iah (Mnlprua), 40 1 
ilnliili rfahln), 912, xvii 
i ’iSv.S Kh5‘.-in, 521 


■ * — 

l.a ISr a ll.altira). 4-9 
l-Si.'.i .n; (lnrkl.S: a), 090 
1 adiiu PatS; (i.nr Dchlit, 492 
l.Sf:.!. 15 

l.alnir (La'.iSr). I’ 1 - 
LSharpur 520-7 
1 ali*a, (.M-Uaj .) 58 
L'lnutn (LS'urj, 7C5 
Lakhrupur, 5 t '7 
Lakht.aur (zhShalSl), 212-3 
1-akki, 120-1 

Inkri (OSpri, KSkar ?), 114 
Lnlnng, 027. 032 
lnl-leng (I/il DhSiic), 091 
lJirjal (KulSehaK ?), 55-0 
l.atti (not a pl.iro), 0-0 


■'rai.diiiin (I “5i ..ll»u), 587 
Mnr.diSil (Mandrel). 490 
Man-liirii atti (Madura), 21 
Mwcr-i-ShaSMi YahyS, 4 r " 
Mnagalkot, .'-77 
Man, ~a!i nhra {'lanpalvclha), 
0.34 

MSngarli (M.lukotl, 477 
Manplri (Morphvr), 4G 
Manhal Sri (BliS.-'nkor ?), 2C-S 
Manlnl, {.MutliSlo ?), 90 
MSnikdiidh (MSnikrinrn:), G29 
Manila (MnScle), 531 
Macirni !{., 440 
Man jSl Sri (BhSmhor? ), 3G-S 
Mai.l.:ila, 233 

MnnkaruSl (Mankovnr), 52?-9 
MSukir (MSlkUed), 22-3 


.ayS-non (I .SrkhSna), 069 MSukir (MSlkUed), 22-3 
.cji-iilicnpur (8ui-Supar, Shoo- Mankiil, 245 
pur), 498 Manoliari.apar, 513-4 

-idda (Lidnr river), 52 MSnpur (PSmpiir), 013 

^rliar (Loliarinin Kashmir), 50 Mmuar, 557-S 
.oharani (Kcliri mouth of tho Mau?urn (Manaiiri). xviii 
Indus ?)■ 50 Mantua (Santosli), 211 

.obari (Uohiri), 113 Manii (DSo). 35S 

johgarh (in Punjab), 009-71 MSran (BSrSn) river, 024 
,oni (near Dehli), 432 Mardhan-kct (Burdhan-kot), 

jouibara (Lunhera), 029 207-8 

/TTT.. l>nr,;,l 7fll Marahra. in Kf nil 


fjIacbhligSoii (MSzalg.ion), G26 
MSchiwSrn, 240-7 
Madb-garh (not a place), 573 
Madarnn (Bhitnrgarh), 541 
Mnbaban (Malun'nu), 147 
Mabain (Gbaznin V), 469-90 
Maliari (MSchcri), 390 
I-IaU ligliSt or 21-abdipur, 095 
Mah.ndwari (Manda.var), 993 
Mabiuinara (ManSra), 41-2, siii 
MSboor (in llerar), 593 


MSrgala, MSrgalla, G02 
Marbaknr (near Agra), 475 
Mfirikala, 193-4 
Mnrinad (MSrwSd 7), 77-6 
MarminSra (M'abar-i-Mnnara ?), 
1G9, xiii 

Mariit (Mnrot), 224 
?>Iasij (Ramsoj), CDS 
Maiiaa (Mopsuestia), 02 
Maskan QIasbkel), 03 
Maa'udpur, 251 


91 
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Mosurjnn (Regan ?}, 65 
Matari, 131 

Mntdaknr (Mungipattan), 50 
Mntola, Mathclo, Ma't'hiJa, 106 
Mathurapur, 653 
Mati (Tnpti), 617 
Mijapnr (Hardwar), 357 
Mendhi (Mendaki) Hirer, 496 
Milwat (Malot), 437 
Mir Garb (Niir Garb), 651 
Mitrol (Mitnaal), 6S5 
Mohnna, 631 
Mudula (Mandanla), xviii 
Mughalmari, 572 
Mughalpur (nor Debli), 269 
Mnhammsdabad (Mao), 527 
Mukhlispur (Badshah-Mahal), 
6S7 

Mu-Maidana, 529 
Mung (Munak), 360 
Munir (Mungir), 206 
Mnnj, 149 

Munkhar (Nimkhar ?), 485 
Murin (Mau-Pathan), 476 
Mut'alwi (Matari), 131 
Nadama (Samma?), 75 


Pab3l (Pail), 711 
Pabija, 82 

Fadmnn (Nandna), 459 
Padmarati (Padmakehetra ?), 
3S7 

Pabal (Pakal in Gnrgaon), 474 
Pahan (Bebat or Jheinm), 74 
Pabliidi (Phalodi), 509 
Pakpat (Baghpat), 713 
Paiam, 492 

Palaman or Palamun, 636 
Pali (in Gnrgaon), 474 
Palol (Palwal), 599 
Panar (Bannat R.), 576 
Pani (Bain R.), 403 


Ram Ghai (in the Dektan), Go* 
Ramgir, 659 ~ 

Ram Sij (Rameej), 653 
Ranganw, 493 
Raoipar (in Khairnnr), 110 
Ranwir (Rarer), 669 
Raran (error for Ran), 273 
Rasak, 32 J 

Rasiat (not a place), 199 
Ratambh (Rankata ?), 35S 
Ratanpnr (near Makrai), 675 
Ratban (Martaban in Pegu). 53 
Ea^rar (in Sind), 87 
Re war (Xarwar ?), 524 
Robangarh (Rohankhera), 621 


Panna (Bhata), 493-5, 523, 571-2, Rola JolafRawaliya Jasraliya), 


536 
Pargaon, 634 
Parhalah (Pharwala), 435 
Parian or Par wan, 136, 347 
Paro (Pot Bandar), 5S0 
Parsarur (Pa3rur), 690 
Partur (in Parbaini), 629 
Patwan or Barwan, 234 
Pat or Pdtar, 509 
Pathari, Pathri, 5S0 


Naghar (Baghzan), 16S, 349, 364 Patiala (error for Bat ala), 6S0 
Naghaz (Bagbzan), 349, 364 Patiali, 259 
Naginabad (Tiginabad), 429 Patna (Bhata) 478 
Nahnura (Bhimra R.), 630 Patparganj,'6S3, 727 
Nakwan (Naganwan), 218 Fattan (Mungi Pattan), 5S0 
Nakhach nuh garhi (not n place), Pham-dirang, 613 


819-20 
Kama war, 60 
Namikha (Nimkhar), 525 
Nauakmath, 699 
Nandana (Tabanda ?), 222 
Nandana (in Jhelnmj, 459-60 
Nangnehar (Nagarhara), 195 
Natain (Nardina?), 202-3 
Natela, 485 

Narganda (Nedikonda), 66S 
Narban, 526 
Narmasira, 16 
Nauraa-pur, 630 
Nauras-tara (Parli), 663 
Nasrpur, 216-217 
Nawabganj, 704 
Nilawi (not a place), 5S0-1 
Nilchiragh (Bilcbiragh), 636 
Nilhan (Bilbao ?), 8S 
Nimrann, 685 
Nirobi (Sirohi ?), 123 
Niyas (Newaj R. 1), 251-2 
Nuh-o-Batal (Tappal), 397 
Niyul (Palwsl), 718 
Nur (valley), 234-5 
Nurand (Nira Nadi), 634 
Nurghat (Bor, Bhor Ghat), 699 
Nur-o-Kirat (rlrers), 42 


Phaphund, in Etawa, 495-6 
Pinjor, 226 
Pirar, 125 
Pirozpur, 355-6 

T1 . I' 
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Rndana (Rudkhana ?), 352 
Eudarpur, 633 
Rubmi or Rabmi, 4-5 
Rujhan (ne3r Shikarpur), Si 
Enpal (or Rndpal ?), 563 
Bupnagat, 6S4 
Ru3tam-nagar (Muradabai), 

Sabit-Easra (Sabitgarb or ‘Ali- 
garh), 691-2" 

Sadhaura, 40S 
Eafidon, 314-5 
Bahaniwal (Sahiwal ?), 409 
Sahasnak (Sahasralinga), 519 
Sahban (Ceylon), 76 
Sahljpnr, 63S 
Sahlat (Bhagwat), 206 
Sahli (Bhnili), 206 
Sahur (Sehore in Bhopal), 676-7 


For or Put (in Cdayapur), 644 Sailaman (Ceylon), 144 

n._»n #n *i— 1. i « 


Fnlak (Bailaq or Yailaq) Snr 
liq, 511 

Puna (Neota), 537, xxi 
Pun-garh (Parangarb), 664 
Purta (Purna R), 531 
Rabari or Rabri (Rapri), 281 
Rachap (an error),_311_ 

Rahan (Bakhang, Arakan), 59 
Rahab or Habib (river), 149-50 Salima (Sonba river ?), 3SS 
Rahman (Rahm-ka-Batar), 126 Salman (Bhilmal ?), 14 


Sairaab (Sura3htra), 14 
Saiyidpur,_539 
Sakaner (Bankaner), 571 
Sskartal, 694 
Sakawand, 165-6 
Bakina (Sakit, Saket), 401 
Sakkbaralana (Khelna). 664 
Silaura (Sadhaura), 330 


Rafilma (Rahm-ka-Bazar), 6S9 
Rabmi, Butimi, 4-6 
Rahuu, 669 

Raj Sambsr (Raj Samandar), 
1S9 

Rajabpur, 353 
Rajadbir, 63S 

Raja Mabeudra (Rajmundrv), 
611 

Rajauri, 62S 

Rajbandar (Rajmundry), 704 
Rajgiri, 56 

Rajlwah (Rajabwab) Canal, 314 


Samaji (Samawani), 644 
Samana, 360 
Samand (Samana), 185 
Samangan (Haih3k), 347 
Samba, 5S7 
Satnpganw, 65S 
Samra (Samarra), 131 
Samwal* (Samawani), 6S9 
San Charik (Sang-charak), 636 
Sandabat (Sonpat?), 374 
Sandaruz R. (Shatadrud), 3S-9 
Sandur,the town (Chandwar •- 
Sodhra), 64-5 

r»r_ /£?! 


Nuraadna (Natsinba, Nandana), Rakban (Rafiyan or Rnkan),128 Sandur River (Shatadrud or 


479-SO 

Nurbatabad (not a place), 571 
Obolla (near Basra), 14 
Ojhar, 629 
Othoniya, 552 
Oudb (Awah in Agra), 560 
Ontakyn (Okha ?), 17 


Rakisbone (Rakhghasbhnvan), 
69S 

Ramal, So 

Rambburi (Yamburi), 627 
Ram-darra (RSmghdt), 65S 
RamdlQpiir ( BSdlianpur), 123 
Rdmghat (in Bulnndshabr), 693 


Sutlej), 64-5 
Sanganer, 536 
Sang-i-SurSkb, 201 
Sangramnagar, 653 
Sangv.an (Sana wan?), 184 
Saujaddarra, 527 
Sanjar R. (Sara Sankra ?),6S2 1 
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Eanknnt (Sat prion 200-7 
Eankra (Satgarha), IGO 
S to, ICO 
Santani, 702 

Eanrawnn (Sake* nan), SCO 
Saniir (in I’atidla), 4i!$ 
Sanv.-nligarh (near Betiii). 579 
Sara (Sohar in ’Oman), 01 
Sarndhiin (Pherndone), 003 
Sarai B.rngn (llal-lcn Sarai). 591 


SMknktil (ClncHcolo), 701 
Shikk-Sar (Samwn), 357 
Shot (Photkol), -103 
Silva, 015 

Eihii.la (Si-para), 165 
Siknndra Riio, 517 
Sikandta (Sikandariilnd), G91 
Slkrn (Sarnngarh), 3S7 
Sikrnl-Mod. 7ii 
SinOalmr, 23-4 


Tclhar (Palhar, Parhala ?), 403 
Torbtn (Ratlin), GS9 
Thnnojar (Thanra), 005 
Thangar (Tnhnnpnrh), 181*2 
Thari, Tliarri, 100 
Thati (Talti), 125 
Thatta (Talti), 125 
Thun, 702 

Tilak (Yail.iq), Ghunan, 347 
Tillnr (in Shabjaknnpur), 090 


Sarai Batar (Bar Kn Sarai), 591 Sinda.i (Sanjan or Eandhnn), CD Tlipat, 2G1 

1 • - ‘ -bat (Sinabhod), G'27 TilutJTirlmt), 49 

— “ .1 r*\\ l:C! Tlrlinm QOR 


Sind ghat 
Slndhii Ra-.val {?), 6S_ 
S;ngarjmr (Sikri ?), 475 
Sinenuronrh, 557 


Sarangpnr (S.akdranpur), 009 
Ssratb (Sarohta), 399 
Sar.v.vnr (Sarharpur), 525 
Sarbar (Sirpnr-Tnndur), 254 
Satlndar (Sawandari 7), 7G 
Sarharpur, 525 
Siripur (Sriptir). 5*3 

Sarmali (Sirumalai llill»7), 257 Strain, G53 
Sarnitl, 532-3, 571 Sirhhvl, (Sihrind), G72 

Siri (Sipri or Shoopuri), 517 


Tirhdrn, 39G 
Tobra (l’opra in Ambala), 330 
Toflab (Bliim), 53G 


Sincauronrh, 5?7 . . . 

Sinebar R. (Niira Sanl.ra 7), GSO Torn (Toda Bhim), 675 
Sioli (Siviili). G93 Total: (Tol:o 7), 57G 

Sir.af (Tallin), 1 r. 


Sariit (Mu. -attar nagar), 520 
Saraar (Sarjupar), 52G 
Sataimir, 12G 

gaur (Sobiir in ‘Oman), 413 
Sawir (5a dir noir Najaf), 500 
Saw.ati (Saw.alii), 431 
Sobontla, 4G3 
Soagauv;, 051 
Slndhura (Saihaura), 009 
Shnbiirgan, Sbaturgiin, 221 
Sbiibibad (Laklmor), G99 
Shalibandi (Sehonda 7), 103 
Shahgarh, 113 
Shah Mardan, tomb of, G91 
Shah Navras, 350 
Shahpur (in Borar), 050 
Sbabt-i-Nnu (.lhiiin), 279 
Suahr-saglvan (Joguipuc ?), G51 
Shaikhupur, 5S1, xxii 
Sbakat (Sbigar in Balti), G35 
Sbakardarra, 027 
Shakarkbora (Fnfbkbclda), G77 
Shamang (I’uncb or Sbupi- 
yan ?), 433 
Shamsfibad, 29G 
Sharki, Lake of, 77 
Shariva (Srisivagarh 7), 149 
Sbahgarh-Qanauj, 528 
Shorgarb (in Montgomery), 
•1G2,5G0 

Shorgarb (in Shuhfibud), 573 
Shorkoh (Sborgarh), 573 
Shorpur Firinglii, 077 
Sliorpur Miraja (Murcha), 577 
Sherpur 'Atai, 577 
Shibabu-d-diopur (Sbadipur), 
601 


Sir*i near FamVhal, 461 
SKvn (Shalt Hasan), 7G 
Sitapur (Siddlipur), 531 
Sitiinda, 030 
Siva pur, G53 

Sodra (origin of name), 163-4 
Sonliar, 493 
Sfigara (not a place), 5S1 
SaUnnput (in Gurgiion), 293 
Sittnargan (not n place), 331 
Siingar (Songadb), 505 
Siipii, G52 

Siirajgbnr, 419, 479 
Surat (Soralh), 450, CGI, G74 
Surliq, 510-1 
Surncni (Sirsa-ganj 7), 453 
Tdbar (Toppur Pass ?), 207 
T.abas or T abbas, 177 
Taba#-i-Kilaki, 510 
Tafak, Tiiqln, 3 
Tajarab, 399 
Tajhora (Tnkhoroi), 572 
Takarhiiriid (Nogarahar), 195 
Tnkrohi (Tukaroi), 572 
Talahti (Talti), 103, 125 
Tnliua (Tulanba), 7 
Tnliqan, 191 
Tdl-katorii Gordons, GOO 
Talsan'da, 222 
Taltnm, 030 
Talivarn, 519 
Tiiotu, 409 

Tnrnin (Tariiivari ?), 202-3 
Tiiriigarh, G3G 

Tarikanda (Nedikonda 7), 6GS 
Tfitta (Tjlet 7), ’402-3 


Trimbavali Nngari, G10 
Tringalv.nri, G34 
Tiibarnn, G3 

Tughtnqpur (near Safidon), 314 
Tughlakpur (iti Mirat), 35G 
Tubari (L,ahri Bandar), GS9 
Tukliamtiin, 1G2 
Tuhmba, 350 
Tiilishar (Koloihirar 7), 5G 
Tim, 273, 701 
T iinns (Tons River), GIB 
Turan, G3 

Turmu; (Narmada), 42 
Ubawar (Ubauro), 10G 
Udhiifar (Odipur?), 100 
Ujjainiya (not a plnce), G03 
Gnarpur, 114 

Urdabiebak (Odravishaya), 4G 
Urihar (Udbihar), 45-G 
Utarkol, GS5 
Vandan (Sciwandi ?), 14 
W'ihind (Bund). 142-3, 191 
IVnira (Wer), 702 
IVairagarh, 596 
Wajrail (Jnrail), 5GO 
Wnlaj (Walwalaj), 193 
Wanka (SVanga) Baaar, 128 
Warangal (Garbwnl?), 333 
Was ad, Wdsaud, 552 
Wnsilpur (Birsilpnr), 509 
Yaskar R., 254 
Yuali (Uthal), 36 
2»baj (Sumatra), 9 
tabiri (Sibi or Soorai), 444 
Zafarabad, 296-7 
Zatarnagar (Jafarabad), 632 
Zanjun, 405 
Znranj (Zabidan), 14 
Zardandan (Yunnan 7), 59 
Zur, 57 
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A 'S'liKiniiiili.;', 51 1 
AMnnd (r?a*er-!tria, pool). IS" 
.Vl-vlnH-muiV.: (SVakn :nj?), 
_ 75 

A.fiah, tin r.e-n-ie-plnnn oC 
SInh ‘Alarr. TI. 700 
Afsa'.u-I-.avnni. 119 
Ai?h~7ri .lu-rr'). n coin, 597 
A!:r.«h’naVa\, 8 

AJ-: bar's death, cum of, 555-G 
'Al.a'nrlrr.s-.ns, 0(2 
Alfi Coins, 5C2 

Almisi ( Al Yr.msni) avrerds, 614 
'Amsl-i-Ma.ih, 039 
‘Ar.lar (AmV.orc ri.% not nml'Cr),7 
A.rrnr-i-is l (.Tusticiftr), 214 
Amlr-i-Ifiii, Strfiot-l’refest. 410 
Arnrul (j-'ar, not guars). 373 
Arana '•, 009 

Aq-Siq"! (>7 revl nr 1), 523 
Arnli i'imr.arto*, 30-2 
A r b i ' y i -i ,i t \ h q 5 a , 5 ( 1 >2 
Arm Hahn To IV:, 409 
‘Ari*, duties of, 151-5 
A'hV.M-.vnjl o*hal, 542 
A»hraf\, Hupei value of. 031 
Aguiar (Courier), 107-5 
Austin (In'.'.”, till). 332 
Ayatu-MIarai, 507 
Bakin ( ? 3‘iin, slops, ell), 377 
Hiqi-.i or IJurni (IJcor), '27G 
TlaV’.lnr Sh'.h'a fujoai, C-30 
Pv»li'.:» ilihi’.; 5; u f-9 
PV.-narivn, 072 
9 

I'vilv vrnt, 517 
J’.io ta: i i-i-MiVll (! -thill), 327 
I’’, ill il’aria.al, 072 


Chill.', (fcr'y ilxyt f.vt), 001 
Chsri Khans. f07 
CMlal. A.-r-virtcr c-f, C3? 
Chcti (Hir..-u srr.lj-icckl, 107 
Chnnpi-x-GIn.lIa. 010 
Chiihta. C >3 
Coir,*, of Mur .’ahln. 020 
Coins c-f I’rirre ?al::-.. 022 
Coins of Tain-fir, 3*1 
Comet cf 1577 A.C., 514 
Comat of 1018 A.0.,012 
Didkluvshi. ’Co 
Daqli v;a Mihalli. 510 
Pabna (mev.-h. cat ran ■•?), 021 
D.arab (a coi-al. Oil 
PnmiVl (.lou'.-ta men rcl. f*C 
Dantih (Pa -Oi atny.a': a), 122 
DSniih'o.vyl. naean >:-r r-f, 137-5 
Par kh'i.m-ii ! til, 52‘i-SO 
P.trila in Pehli, 0'7 
Parl\n-\-TWu'.,?. l .O 
P-arcr*hs ;*P5 - o-.-i-Tlu', 073 
D3rcpha-i-Gh'ia\l China, 701 
Parr.-l-A n.-.-tii. 2.51-2 
Daat-i-r.ia*. «li fan, 221. ‘229 
P.i.vnh {D’u-7 va, nn^t\ 372-9 
D , au-at-i-7:phr-5‘, 420 
Pah lust, i.-teanin-: of. 293 5 
Pah (l.vfi.’. lv’i, l>;|» 1-lit, 5 17 
Dah-p-t-.sl-.U, r.iev.in; of, l r -’-'. 
Pharar.a, 0 -> 

Pinoa (Ina* -I. OH 
D; .• a-l-i-Hu) ut it, 00! 
Ptu-jr-i-Ta:*, 6<H ('< 

Ptnrsn i-mu I ’.7 ! 
P-.shthln, 

Double T.mgai (coi.v), 011 
P rs-.-on-f . • tt n t nsr.s, 131-5 


O.ar (h 'jf-s^ai'. 3--' 

Ga'f.a (Gne.aid), 75 
55 h'i i C-.' 5 
Ghaar-.k (Gbxrv-a ?}. p. xi 
Ohur.Va (vpb). 032 
tilusral Kl-.' ff-O. ax-i 
Gir-bnya 2,’ -201 
Gf-II'a \ss, rtr-ry rf tl->, i'-l 
Gu-.-.i-.Ir ('.tanis.-.l.i Hi! 
Gur,r,-:n't>U, .’C51-2 
G u n pa -.vile r, use of, in cirh - 
times in India, 021-5 
H'lisa, cV'wrh-ea r.-. ehel’rs, 
009 

In jib (.ltj-lomW a '.ant), J.0 1 
(f iri in (K.vpJnM, 10T 
Hsrk'at-al-ma'.hiihi, 205 
ijaHH-i jv.ih. 191 
Ua'li-’i vs h'lthi'a, 32.1 
ilasati (CapTin, Ci L-u'*'), 07! 
Hindus' ”*-i, Varpth no-l 1 rtalih 
of. 50 1 

Histcn it ; « v '\ss iut i?) 
0'0 * 

Uur:.*. H'lrs, 755 
jlahitiiin, 2-1-3, 312 
lln.-ili' 15-0 

It r-“lii!*i Gha.-rasl’j iiuaiio:.* 
cr In li.». 5S2-3 
Ihrahtmi ( *2 . -in). 03-5 

I ihii'.*t-i-M«u0iini. 1.0,7 
•llm-l-P'.v a‘., '-03 

I I Vu-r. trsl'a, 17 

In n eanitut < f, '■ I*'-, 32 * 

I r-' .l.'.t. 5; 1-5 

Isi u-. It Tr it-’J.a-i l.ir.nu ‘1, >'■ >7-" 
JVr. 422-3. 53.- 
Jnl.inglti P'r, 0 A -I 
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Pandari (Mandftvi ?). G50-GD1 
Panja-i-Mubarak, 607-3 
Panj-naubat, 216-7 
Parwari, Was Khnsrav a, 3G9, 
xviii 

Peacock Throne, value of, 6S3 
Persian Translations of Sana* 
krit works, 564-3 
Pham Dirang, GlS 
Prostitution in antic at India, 


Khas-khSna, 677-8 

Khot or Khut 277-8 

Khun girafta, 533 
Khurramgnh, 307 
Khwafi Ivhau’s history, .645*/ 

KoknatS, 475-6 
Kucha-i-Salaraat, 629 
Kudun (Kodo, a grain), 65o 
Kulleh (earthenware pots), Gob 
Khtah Sal ah, 505 
lahud (M-dhonbiya). 19-20 

Latitudes, Alboruni’s Table of, *9 12-3 

Letters of Aurangsob, 646 PTiikiira (Lutkiira), G95-7 
Low prices of agricultural pro- Qabaq (archer’s target), 151-2 
dace in Sikandat Lody's Qana-al-Hindi (Bamboo), 86 

reicn, 475-6 Qurchi, 516 

Lnhbu-t-Ta wa r iklvi*H.ind , 6*2 
jyjaasir-i-'Alamgvri, 6434 
Manyazid (Auction, Market), 

191-3 

Matatib (Drums and Banners), 

315-6 


Rahhai mnkhalif, 391 
llnkhi bandhan, 5G0-1 
Bamchaugi (etymology), G75, 
xviii 

Rasiat, 199 
■Rasuldar, SS7 


Sukhaian (PSlki), 522 
Sukkan (residents), 63G, 711 
Sundli&r (tagnvi), 297-8 
Sun-god of Multan, 29-30 
Svar-vidva, 375 G 
"fabaBbir (Bamboo-manna), GO 
Taklit-i-Chauki, 601 
TnkUf-i-Mus.almani, G05 
Tnkmila-i-Akbirniima. 5S2-8 
Taliqa (TaqTa or Cap), 30G 
Talwandi (Laager), 805 
Tanga of Gujariit, 511 
Tanga-i-panjiihgani, 8SS 
Tank, weight of, 602 
Tnqia-MIuqhuli, 5084 
Tnrikh-i-Bahadur Shahi of 
HusSm Khan Gujarati, 102, 
593 

Tarlkh-i-Bahalur Shuhi of Khu- 
shhal Chand, G79 
Tarikh-i-Firiisshahi of 'Izru-d- 
din Khalid Khani(?), 6S0 


Matlwla (Stage, Day's journey), LSwal, title 0 f Rands of Dungar- Tarikh-i-Iradat Khiin, G7S 


SI 


Mati (Batmi, "Espionage), 697 
Mauludnama of Akbar, 545 
Mawas, meaning of, 226-9, 281 
MozSr-i-Faisu-l-nnwar, 530 
Mazar-i-mawtidu-l-anwar, 531 
Mug and Mugh, confused, 612 
Mahanavmi festival, 421 
Mahcha, 445 
Mahd ‘Aliya, oil 
Majhul Ilaihi, 63S 
Majlis-i-t'aam, 530 
Majzub-i-laikhvrar. 4S2 
Malahat- (not- Malabat), 614 


Tarikh-i-Kisrawi, 299 


Tarikli-i-Muhammad Shahi, 
Tnrikh-i-Mulk-i-Asbam, 645 


636 


pur and Clutor, 449, 606 
Bayati (Ratibi), SS3 
Ruzi(fiiin, broken bricks), 335 Tarikii 
Sabkafriya(SF.kyaputra?j, iS-9 Tariki (origin of name), 5S1 
Sacha Padshah, Fathdaras, CGS Tar ji'aband (Slropho-pcom), 433 
SShSn lmarch->ntai "MR-V Torrah (aigretto), 633 


Sahan (merchants), 106-7 
Sahib-i-Barid, 153 
Salah (brother-in-law), 637 
Samanis (Jainas), 56, 66, 560 
Sanawiya (Dualists), 10 
Sangar (Breastworks), 57S 
Sanskrit, Musalmans’ know- 
ledge of, in Akbar’B re'-gn, 
564-6 


Man (mannd) of Tabriz, 418, 597 Sapphire (or amethyst) neigh- 


Mandapika of silver, 148 
Mandawi-i-Barg, 340 
Maniib, meaning of, 655 
Mulahida, 1S4 

Mulahidat-i-Alamut, 200, 2034 
Muta'dv Tanga, 512 
Musri'an (Couriers), 19G 
Muzaffari (Coin), 590-1 
(•JSchnkh nuh garhi, 319 
Kadiru-l-'a3li (Nadiru-l-'Asri), 
611-2 

Kaktn (meaning of), 591-2 
Kam giraftan, 2S6 
Kankhurish 


ing 4J_pounds, 148-9 
Sar suwari, 51S 
Sawir (Sadie), 500 
Sazaj-ol-Hindi (Malabathrum), 

Seab on latters, 456, 606 
Seoras (Jains priests), 624 
Shahiya dirhams, 137 
Shamsu-l-knfat, 237 
Sharki or Sirki (a reed), 691 
Sharu (a mythical animal), 178 
Sha3hgan deh-vazda, 322-3 

L - • s . 


Tarsa (Buddliists, Jainas), 172-3 
Tasbih Khana 701 
Tas-i-GhariSl (Gong), 324-5 
Tatariya Dirhams, 2-3 
T'azir, Tashhir, 341 
Tazkir (Sermon), 211 
Topkhana-i-Rikab, 593 
Tora, 666, 676 
Traga, 452 
Tubeh dddau, 654 
Tubra (Tura or mantelet), 625 
Tughbani, 502 
Tunqitar. 36S 

Turkalani (Bawar-i-Kalani ?), 741 
Turktazi, 242 

JJpanishads, Persian Transla- 
tion of, 648 
‘Ur3 (meaning), 674 
Vijayanagar, Army, 417 
Yijayanagar, Coinage of, 41 
"Vim (Dim), 4SS 


vihashganis, not ccined for the Wall Allah,’ 669 

1! t. TV* ~ . *5 . . ' _ 


first- time by Firuz, 333-4 
Shast-o-Shabih, 593 
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Kasaqchi, 6S7 HSI - 

Ka3ik3 (.Jainas ?), S6 Sherbacha (a pistol), 704 

Knoian (Kuiuan, Generals), 703 Shnghal-i-tshraf, loo 

Kuman (Tninan, Buddhist Sikka-i-Gharibnawas, 665 

priests), 910 Sia-dagh, 695-6 

n-j u-r° £ r. Water ’ 129 Singharan (Throne), 522 

pa shah Begam (meaning of), Singhs (Sukkaa, residents), 607 Zanjir-r-fiC486 

Ssk^ andar Lody’s Tomb, 477-S Zarbzan, 541, 595 
Ssy a sat, 341 ’ * 


NYaqi'a talaban, 507, 547 
Warzi or Wazri (Yicerei), 603 
Yalgar-i-Bahaduri, 704-5 
Yikka (Yikit), 441, 52S 
Yojana, short and long, 44-5 
Yunaui surgeons, 66S 
Zukhira-i-Kbwarism3hahi, G20 


Paimaban Jog Niranjan, 


Prem, Anand Yoga Niraujan (?). Suji (Suchi) khana, 500 



ERRATA 1 


P. 3, 2. 9. Head 1 Ranhtrakutas,' 

P. 3, 2. 0 f. f. Road * Shankar var man.’ 

P. 7, 2. 13 f. f. Read • lies ' for ' hU.’ 

P. 8, 2, 21. Road ‘otonno’ and * dotruit.’ 

P. 1 0, 2. 8. Oorrootly, * Binhaldvipa,' ' 

P. 1 3, 2, 8 f. f, Delolo the iziifal after Z>. 

P. 1 S, 2. 1 6. Road 1 Qaatromdro's.' 

P. 1 7, 2. ! 1 . Road 1 bamboo ' for • bomboo.' 
P. 21 , 2. 5, Road ‘Shilahiira,’ 

P. 23, 2. 8. Read 1 appear ' for ‘uppers. 1 
P. 40, 22. 20 and 1 8 f. f. Oorrootly, 1 Tiled.' 
P. 42, 2. 1 3. Road • The Darra (valley) of Nur 
is shown ’ for * thoy are shown. 1 
P. 42, 2. 1 3. Read ' north-east ’ for ' north- 
1 west.’ 

P. 44, 2. 1 8. Read 1 Seely * here and elsewhere. 
P, 45, 2. 2 f. f. Read ' XI. 145 ’ for • XI. 175 .' 
P. 47, 2. 1 4. Read • 5000 yards ’ for ‘ 600 
yards.’ 

P. 47, 2. 1 8 f. f. Read ' Long. 90°-30' E.' 

P. 47, 2. 1 5 f. f. Add ' tho ’ after « of.’ 

P. 32, 2. 2. Read * frequently ’ for ‘ froquenty.’ 
P, 52, 2. 9 f. f. Read ‘ distriot ' for 1 dirtrict.’ 
P. 55, 2. 28. Road ‘ Bod-land ’ for 1 Bod= 
land.’ 

P. 59, 2. 5 f. f. Reid * geographical.’ 

P. 60, 2. 1 3. Read ‘ E.1. II. 451 ’ for • E. I., 
III. 451 .' 

P. 02, 2. 22. Read ’ 281.' 

P. 07, 2. 1 9 f . f . Correctly, ‘ Kapadvanj.’ 

P. 07, 2. 1 7 f. f. Read ' Kund.' 

P. 08, 2. 1 0. Read ‘ Gildemeister.' 

P. 73, 2. 1 1 . Read ’ Sazaj-al-Hindi.' 

P. 75, 2. 1 0 f. f. Properly, ’ Shukraniti,’ 

P. 88, 2. 24. Read * untwisted.' 

P. 90, 2. 3. Read ‘Thakurs ’ for ' Thaku.' 

P. 90, 2. 20. Delete ‘ of.’ 

P. 93, 2. 5 f. f. Read a .U £jl«l I j ^.ti, 

P. 1 0 1 , 2. 7. Read ‘ Ibn Khallifcan.' 

P. lOf, 2. 12. Read * Zakariya ’ or 1 Zakar- 
lyya ' for * Zakarriya.’ 

P. 1 1 7, 2. 1 0. Properly, * Tazkira.' 

P. 1 23, 2. 20. Read ' Bahadmer.' 

P. 1 24, 2. 24. Insert ‘ up ' between ' setting 1 
and ' a.' 

P. 1 29, 2. 8 f. f. Read ‘ Al Mum. ’ 

P. 1 29, last line. Read 1 Dakin.’ 

P. 130, 2. 22 f. f. Insert ' us ’ between 'as- 
sures ’ and 1 that.' 

P. 143, 2. 15. Properly, ' Bapadalaksha.’ 

P. 144, 22. 4 and-0. Correotly, ' Jazib.’ 

P. 144, 2. 7, Correotly, ‘ Jazabi,' 


P. 1 0 1 , 2. 1 8. Read * II. 123, 1. 6 from foot.' 
P. 104, 2. 19. Read • Pahleo' for ' Pahlevi.’ 
P- 175, 2, 34. Road * Irmiiachen Namenbuch,' 
P- 181, last line. Read 1 Seely’ for * Seeley.’ 
P- 1 81 , l. 9 f. f. Road ‘ p. 288 ’ for • p. 236.' 
P. 1 85, 2. 16 f. f. Read • Jltntmish .' 

P. 1 8 8, 2. 8 f. f. Add ' of ’ after * south.' 

P. 1 92, 2. 11 f, f. Read ' fourteenth.’ 

P. 136, 2. 5. Read 

P. 1 90, 2. 1 3. Road ' had ’ for ‘ has.’ 

P. 1 98, 2. 1 2 f. f. Road ' makes ’ for ' make,’ 
P. 198, 2. 20. Inaori ' page ’ between ' 558 and 
171 .’ 

P. 209, l. 1 f. f. Read « ‘Ataulla.’ 

P. 210, 2. 12 f. f. Read oUj. 

P. 212, 2. 25. Read ’ Lakarkunda.' 

P. 215, 2. 4. Add ‘ but ’ before ' is.’ 

P. 228, 2. 7 f. f. Read • LG. Atlas, 31 B 1.’ . 
P. 230, 2. 0 f. f. Read ‘ neuter.' 

P. 235, 2. 4 f. f. Read ‘ Tomberg.’ 

P. 233, l. 1 3 f. f. Read 1 Qaiida ’ for 1 Qandas.’ 
P. 240, 2. 3 f.,f. Read ’ Iltutmish.’ 

P. 241, 2. 1 0. Read ' pahluviin ’ or ' palila- 
wan.’ 

P. 247, 2. 25. Read ' Rab‘iu-1 Akhir.’ 

P. 250, 2. 20. Read * 1305 A.O. and 705 A.H.’ 
P. 254, 2. 2 f. f. Read * dUour.' 

P. 256, 2. 12 f. f. Read ’ Muhammadan.' 

P. 257, 2. 5. Read • S.I.M.I.’ for * S.M.M.I.’ 

P. 258, 2. 22. Read • 593 infra.’ 

P. 259 2. 9 f. f. Read ‘ BadaSn.’ 

P. 264, 2. 7 f. f. Read « E. D. II. 382.’ 

P. 269, 2. 1 2. Road for yU-. 

P. 272, last line. Add ’ south' before 1 of.’ 

P. 288, 2. 21. Read 

P. 299, 2. 25. Read ’ 1596 A.O.’ for ’ 1576 .’ 

P. 301 , 2. 8. Read ‘ Defromery.’ 

P. 3 1 0, 2. 1 9. Read 1 Khnsrao Khan, 

P. 31 0, 2. 1 2 f. f. Read iSLki-. 

P, 314, 2. 13. Read* Maqsuda-wah.’ 

P. 323, 2. 27. Correctly, ‘Zakariya.’ 

P. 334, 2. 1 3. Read ‘ on ’ for ‘ in.’ 

P. 335, 2. 2. Read ’ Baqlya Naqiya. 1 
P. 335, 2. 18 f. 1. Read jjj not jjj, 

P. 335, 2. 20. Delete ' then.’ 

P. 347, 2. 5 f. f. Read ‘ 1879 ’ for ‘ 1876 .’ 

P. 357, 2. 1. Read ‘ Narmada’ for * Tapti.’ 

P. 360, 2. 2. Read ‘ Dabu ’ for ‘ Dabu.’ 

P. 372, 2, 1 1. Read ' paronomasia.’ 

P. 382, 2. 1 7 f. f. Read ‘ toponyms.’ 

P. 388, 2. 1 8 f. f. Add ‘ by ’ after ' upon.’ 
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P. 39J, l 19. Read * T. Ai p. 6, 1. 6.' 

P. S95, 1. 1 1. Read ' Balnram.’ 

P. 396, 1 6 f. f. Road * Sarang Khan.’ 

P. 398, ll 9 and 1 4 f. f. Corrcetly, ' Kitli 
Sinha.' 

P. 4O4, 1 2. Read * Rankin?.' 
p. 404, i 8 f. 1. Road 1 of ' for * or.’ 

P. 409, 1. 24, Insert * as * nflor 1 m'uroai' 

P, 412. L 19. Read ' port ' for * part.’ 

P. 439, l 9. Read ‘ Chanderi ’ for ' Clnmleri.’ 
P. 439, 1 12 f. f. Read 1 brothor ’ for * nnelo.’ 
P. 444, 1. 1 7. Read ' T. A. 371 , 1. 0.’ 

P. 459, /. 25. Read ' Qasi-'ali ' for 1 Qnti-'ali.' 
P.464 , l 22. Read* Suba ’ for ‘ Suba.’ 

P. 469, 1 6 1. f. Read • Kliatrnss Khan.' 

P. 475, 1. 20. Read ' identical.’ 

P. 494, f. 23. Read ‘Salahu-d-dinV 
P. 500, It. 8-9. Read * SVidnt ’ for • S’adat.' 
P. 504, 1 1 {. f. Read ' in ’ for • on.* 

P. 508, f. 6 f. f. Deloto tho izXfat nftor Zj. 
P. 508, l. 1 . Read • Vol. V. 130, J. 14 ante.* 

P. 508, 117. Read ‘ Humayun ’ for * lie.’ 

P. 512, 1. 1 1. f. Read * GnUmlmv 
P. 513, l 6 f. f. Read Sj . for ^ j 
P. 514, 1. 1, Read * audal: mardtimi ' for 
* nndak mardi.’ 

P. 527, l 1 4 f. f. Read • attac/icd.' 


P. 551, I. 13 1. f. Real ‘ KatliiJ.’ 

P. 5GO, l. 6 1. f. Road * XXlIIrd ' for 
• XXVIth.' 

P. 575, i 9. Road * Khiinra Sntlan.’ 

P, 580, l 9. Read • Slnihhupur.' 

P. 585, I. 5. Road • 111. 1234 Note.* 

P. 590, ?. 16 1. f. Road ' G.»wi!.' 

P. GOG, l 10 f. 1. Read • .535. Tr. SIP.’ 

P. G28, ?. 19 Read ’ Dnryn.’ 

P. G37, l 4. Read * Tuglilaj.’ 

P. G37, 1. 25. Road • Baulin!.’ 

P. 637, l. 3 1. 1. Real • I«f.and*rmnr.* 

P. G44, /. G (. t. Read • S-ichao.’ 

P. 64 5, i 22 1. 1. Real * Rnjdianandandas.’ 

P. G46, 7. If. Real * A. X. 111.* 

P. 650, 7. 20. Real • Kn-hh Ganllitta.' 

P. GG9, l. 12. Rea l • north of Kama!.' 

P. GBO, I. 13 !. I. Real * i7.«V.’ 

P. G83, 1. 4 4. 1. Real ' I’fttjnrpvnj.' 

P. 685, f. 1 7 1 I. l>a.l • latter’ ft r * later.’ 

P. 890, 1. 1 7. Real ‘MyrokilaV 
P. 695, !. 3 1. 1. Delete ■ Ili V 
P. 701, 1. 2. Real • l.5n ’ fer • I/mi • 
delete • near Dehli.’ 

P. 701, 1. 12. Real •OluiMlfcbdca’ 

P. 704, 1. 9. Read ’Sultan Salim" for ‘Saltan 
Salim.’ 



